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CHAPTER  XXI. 

END  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  preparations  of  the  Con- 
federates, the  year  1523  passed  away  without  any  decisive 
advantage  to  either  side.  Of  all  the  qualifications  required  in 
the  leader  of  a  great  campaign  Suffolk  possessed  one  only — 
the  indomitable  courage  of  big  bones  and  Herculean  muscles- 
Small  engagements  in  detail,  the  irritation  of  an  enemy  by 
sacking  and  plundering  feeble  forts  and  defenceless  villages, 
apparently  constituted  his  ideal  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  great  commander.  As  a  knight  at  jousts  he 
fought  valiantly — no  man  more  so.  But  war  was  often  little 
better  than  the  darker  shadow  of  mimic  fights  described  in 
the  pages  of  the  Chronicler :  "  When  they  were  all  armed  the 
trumpets  blew ;  then  toward  the  braie  marched  [these  valiant] 
gentlemen,  with  pikes  and  swords,  and  cried  Haar,  haar. 
Then  there  was  foining,  lashing,  and  striking.  They  within 
fought  mightily  ;  and  when  any  without  clymed  up  the  bank 
they  within  bet  them  doune,  and  they  within  were  eometyme 
beten  doune  almoste;  btit  surely  they  fought  valiantly.''  The 
result  was  as  substantial  and  as  permanent  in  one  instance 
as  in  the  other.  War  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  little  more 
than  an  aristocratic  amusement.  The  earnest  degenerated 
into  jest ;  the  jest  as  readily  passed  into  earnest.  But  surely 
they  fought  v^antly. 

So  long  as  fair  weather  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  bread 
and  beer  permitted  this  sort  of  entertainment,  war  was  fed  by 
war,  and  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.    Honour  dictated  reprisals 
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to  both  parties,  and  blow  was  duly  repaid  for  blow.  But  as 
the  year  drew  to  its  close,  came  wind  and  rain,  and  with  them 
"  fervent  frost,  so  sore  that  many  a  soldier  died  for  cold ;  **  for 
clothing  and  commissariat  in  those  days  were  little  heeded. 
Some  lost  their  fingers,  some  their  toes,  many  lost  the  nails 
of  their  hands,  which,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  same 
Chronicler,  "was  to  them  a  great  grief."  The  Duke,  all  this 
notwithstanding,  remembering  that  he  came  not  thither  to 
lie  still,  pressed  on ;  and  still  it  froze.  In  the  morning  the 
Welshmen  set  up  a  shout,  and  cried  ''Home,  home,*'  They 
were  answered  by  the  English  with  contumehous  and  defiant 
cries  of  ''Hang,  hang.'*  The  tumult  in  the  camp  was  for  the 
time  appeased ;  but  the  Duke  was  compelled  at  last  to  disband 
his  army,  without  waiting  for  orders,  although  he  had  sent 
Lord  Sandes  into  England  to  inform  the  King  '*  that  his  people 
which  were  in  the  French  ground  abode  much  misery ;  for  the 
weather  was  wet,  the  ways  deep,  long  nights  and  short  days, 
great  journeys  and  little  victual,  which  caused  the  soldiers 
daily  to  die.  .  .  .  *Well,'  said  the  King,  'all  this  we  knew 
before  your  coming ;  wherefore  we  have  appointed  the  Lord 
Mountjoy  with  6,000  men  to  pass  the  seas  and  reinforce 
them ;  for  we  will  in  no  wise  that  the  army  shall  break.* " 
Never  had  English  arms  been  disgraced  with  a  grosser  breach 
of  discipline.  The  forces  under  Mountjoy  were  recalled  at 
the  news  of  the  Duke's  mismanagement.  So  when  "  the 
Duke  and  other  captains  heard  of  the  King's  displeasure  they 
were  sore  abashed,  and  did  write  to  their  friends  that  they 
had  perfect  knowledge  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  broken 
up  his  camp  for  the  extremity  of  the  winter,  and  also  showed 
that  their  soldiers  died,  and  victuals  failed,  which  caused 
them  to  break  the  army ;  for,  of  truth,  the  soldiers  would  not 
abide.  With  which  reasons  the  King  was  somewhat  appeased ; 
and  so  on  good  hope  the  Duke  came  to  Calais  the  12th  day 
of  December  (1523),  and  there  abode  long,  till  their  friends 
had  sued  to  the  King  for  their  return.  And  when  it  was 
granted,  and  that  they  were  returned,  the  Duke  and  the 
captains  came  not  to  the  King's  presence  in  a  long  season,  to 
their  great  heaviness  and  displeasure.  But  at  the  last  all 
things  were  taken  in  good  part,  and  they  well  received,  and 
in  great  love,  favor,  and  familiarity  with  the  King."^ 
Whether  the  Duke  owed  this  forgiveness  to  the  Cardinal's 
good  services,  as  on   a  previous  occasion,  is  not  certainly 
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known;  but,  considering  Wolsey's  influence  at  the  time,  it 
is  highly  probable.^ 

Thus  ended  the  last  campaign  midertaken  by  this  country 
during  Wolsey's  administration.  Inflamed  by  the  idea  of 
subduing  France  and  carrying  their  triumphant  arms  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  England  had  spared  no  cost.  The  ill  success 
of  the  attempt  was  not  exclusively  due  to  the  inability  of 
Suffolk.  It  had  been  ably  arranged  by  Wolsey  that  each  of 
the  three  Confederates,  starting  from  their  nearest  frontier, 
should  attack  France  simultaneously,  advance  on  Paris  by 
several  roads,  and  place  the  crown  of  France  on  Henry's 
head.  But  such  a  design  did  not  suit  the  interests  of  Charles 
or  of  Bourbon.  Neither  of  them  desired  to  see  an  English 
coronation  at  Eheims  or  Paris.  To  humble  Francis,  without 
reducing  him  to  despair,  suited  their  purpose  much  better 
than  transferring  his  crown  to  his  Enghsh  rival.  That  result 
could  be  accomplished  with  little  cost  to  themselves  by  allow- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  Suffolk,  whilst  they 
looked  on  or  took  care  of  their  own  personal  interests.  So 
whilst  Bourbon  remained  inactive,  Charles  contented  himself 
with  securing  his  Spanish  frontier,  and  wresting  from  the 
French  their  late  conquest  of  Fontarabia. 

The  selfish  design  of  the  Emperor  to  promote  his  own 
interests  only  at  the  expense  of  England,  and  wrest  an 
advantageous  peace  out  of  the  necessities  of  France  at  the 
most  favourable  opportunity,  did  not  escape  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Wolsey.  He  had  long  ceased  to  regard  the  Emperor 
and  his  chief  adviser  and  chancellor,  Gattinara,  with  the  com- 
placency he  had  formerly  entertained,  if  not  for  both,  yet 
certainly  for  Charles,  two  years  before.  The  Emperor  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  He  recognized  no  other  obligation  than 
his  own  advantage  ;  and  whatever  way  his  advantage  pointed, 
his  honour  followed  the  same  direction.  The  Cardinal's  sus- 
picions were  aroused  the  more  by  the  conspicuous  failure  of 
Charles  in  fulfiUing  his  engagements  for  supporting  Suffolk. 
The  whole  campaign  had  failed  through  the  Emperor's  selfish- 
ness. England  had  been  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense  for 
no  purpose.    Wolsey  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  indigna- 
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tion.  He  ordered  Enight,  the  English  ambassador,  to  tell 
the  Lady  Margaret  that,  owing  to  the  King's  services  in  behalf 
of  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  had  been  enabled  to  attend 
exclusively  to  his  own  interests  in  Spain,  to  preserve  the  Low 
Comitries  from  the  French,  to  recover  Milan,  Genoa,  and 
Toumay,  to  redeem  the  pension  of  Naples,  and  free  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  marrying  Een6e.  The  King,  he  said, 
did  not  grudge  him  this  good  fortune ;  but  still  nothing  had 
been  for  the  King's  profit,  and  no  portion  of  his  inheritance 
had  been  recovered.^  To  the  excuses  she  had  made  for  dis- 
banding the  Imperial  contingent  of  Burgundians,  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  pay  fatal  to  their  discipline  and  useful- 
ness, he  took  the  liberty  of  telling  her,  they  did  not  expect 
a  lady  of  her  wisdom  would  have  attempted  to  excuse  such 
notorious  wrong  "  by  inventions  and  compasses,  by  paraboles 
and  assimulations,  interpreting  his  sayings,  mind,  and  intent 
otherwise  than,  by  experience  of  his  accustomable  manner, 
she  hath  found  cause  or  occasion  to  do."  He  ended  this 
tart  message  by  repelling  the  insinuation  that  his  master  had 
ever  separated  himself  from  the  Emperor,  as  her  favourite 
minister  Hoghstrate  had  "indiscreetly  and  otherwise  than 
truly  inferred." 

Such  language,  more  peremptory  than  courtly,  especially 
to  a  lady,  and  the  Emperor's  aunt,  was  doubtless  intended  for 
the  Emperor's  ears.  In  Wolsey's  correspondence  with  the 
Begent  of  Flanders  he  assumed  a  freedom  and  directness  of 
speech  to  which  crowned  heads  were  scarcely  accustomed. 
The  restraint  of  official  etiquette  would  not  have  permitted 
him  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  Emperor  in  language  so 
uncompromising.  But  under  the  profession  of  friendship  to 
the  Begent,  and  the  sincerity  which  such  friendship  allowed, 
he  could  adopt  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  which  he  well  knew 
would  reach  the  quarter  intended.  He  could  speak  to  her 
with  a  freedom  that  could  only  be  justified  in  an  equal.  With 
consummate  and  imperturbable  tact,  not  the  less  galling 
because  it  assumed  the  mask  of  friendliness,  he  contrived  to 
place  the  Emperor's  aunt  and  himself  on  an  equal  footing. 
She  represented  the  interests  of  her  nephew  as  he  did  those 
of  his  master.  As  the  friendship  between  the  two  Princes 
was  inviolable,  their  ministers  could  have  only  one  and  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  therefore  might  dispense  with 
ceremony.     Such  a  mode  of  address,  he  well  knew,  would  be 
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far  from  agreeable — might  provoke  resentment.  Bat  he  had 
measured  his  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  fix  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  Emperor.  Either  he  must  prosecute  the  war 
and  fulfil  his  engagements ;  or,  if  he  declined  it,  and  attempted 
excuses,  it  would  be  open  to  the  Cardinal  to  make  other 
arrangements,  and  anticipate  the  Emperor's  designs. 

Two  alternatives  were  before  him — to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  and  recover  the  English  possessions  in  France, 
or  let  it  be  known  that  England  was  not  so  obdurate  an 
enemy  to  France,  but  that  Francis  might  make  as  ad- 
vantageous an  arrangement  with  England  as  any  that  the 
Emperor  could  offer.  Either  resolve  was  equally  suitable  to 
Wolsey's  policy.  To  prosecute  the  war,  he  must  subsidize 
Bourbon,  at  that  time  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Emperor's 
interests.  To  make  terms  with  France,  he  must  open  com- 
munications with  Louise  of  Savoy,  only  too  ready  to  dis- 
engage England  from  the  formidable  confederacy  by  which 
France  was  threatened.  From  this  time  Louise  and  the 
Begent  become  prominent  figures  in  the  politics  of  the  age. 
They  are  the  intermediate  agents  of  the  most  secret  negocia- 
tions  in  Europe.  To  search  and  fathom  the  designs  of  its 
courts,  to  watch  its  sovereigns  and  their  ministers,  until  the 
moment  came  for  taking  the  reins  into  their  own  hands,  and 
dictating  peace  to  all,  was  their  exclusive  and  arduous  task 
for  the  next  six  years. 

But,  dissatisfied  as  he  was  with  the  results  of  the  campaign, 
it  was  no  part  of  Wolsey's  policy  to  betray  his  impatience,  or 
give  any  advantage  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  only  too  ready 
to  find  a  pretext  for  evading  his  engagements.  "Wolsey  offered 
to  continue  the  war  with  France.  He  proposed  that  Bourbon 
should  be  sent  into  Flanders  with  8,000  Burgundian  horse,  at 
the  Emperor's  charge,  and  10,000  lanceknights.  His  master, 
he  said,  would  contribute  one-half  of  the  charge,  and  add  1,000 
archers  to  pass  into  Normandy  or  Paris,  "there  to  recover 
certain  towns  and  places  to  the  King's  use ;  which  shall  be 
more  facile  for  the  said  duke  of  Bourbon  to  do  than  any  other 
person."  This,  he  urged,  would  save  200,000  crowns  due  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  Duke.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Duke  should  be  sent  at  once  into  England, 
"without  using  such  remiss  manner,  delay,  and  difficulty 
therein  by  colorable  excuses,  and  for  lack  of  furniture  of 
money,   as   hath  been  done   beforetime."^      The  combined 
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armies  were  to  march  to  Paris  in  June.  Letters  at  the  same 
time  were  sent  to  Bourbon,  inviting  him  to  visit  England. 
From  the  latter  an  ambiguous  answer  was  returned,  professing 
his  devotion  to  the  King's  and  the  Emperor's  service ;  ^  from 
Charles,  a  complaint  that  the  English  ambassadors  were  too 
hard  upon  him.*  He  could  not  consent  to  the  proposed 
arrangement.  Satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  Fontarabia  he 
was  evidently  disinclined  to  continue  the  war,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  best  terms  for  him- 
self, without  much  consideration  for  his  ally. 

Wolsey  could  scarcely  have  anticipated,  as  he  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  wished  for,  a  more  favourable  answer.  As  the 
Emperor  had  declined  the  terms  for  continuing  the  war,  the 
Cardinal  was  now  free  to  take  his  own  course.  Charles  could 
not  hereafter  reproach  him  with  breaking  their  engagement, 
or  plead  its  abandonment  as  a  justification  for  openly  coquet- 
ting with  Francis.  The  Cardinal  saw  clearly  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  on  the  previous  terms  would  bring  no 
accession  of  honour  or  profit  to  this  country.  He  had  done 
enough  to  secm'e  the  great  aim  of  his  policy  by  humbling 
France,  and  making  its  sovereign  more  dependent  than  before 
on  the  good-will  of  England.  But  there  were  other  strong 
reasons  why  war  was  undesirable.  It  was  not  merely  that  all 
the  advantages  of  it  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
Emperor,  and  all  the  cost  of  it  on  the  King,  but  a  protracted 
foreign  war  was  an  insupportable  burthen,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  Cardinal's  unpopularity.  So  completely  had  he 
engrossed  the  King's  favour,  so  generally  was  Wolsey  regarded 
as  his  chief  adviser,  that  every  act  of  the  government  was 
attributed  to  his  suggestion — every  harsh  and  every  unsuc- 
cessful measure  was  visited  upon  his  head.  From  the  bishops, 
the  nobles,  the  religious  orders,  the  people  at  large,  he  could 
expect  no  cordial  sympathy  or  support.  The  civil  and 
religious  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  concentrated 
in  his  hands.  It  was  now  growing  rapidly  too  great  for  one 
man's  energies  to  control.  In  a  few  months  it  was  to  be  still 
more  complicated  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  The  correspond- 
ence with  the  Court  of  Home  alone,  complicated  and  perplexed 
with  the  subtle  intrigues  and  conflicting  interests  of  the 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  nations,  was  sufficient  to  tax 
the  patience  and  engross  the  attention  of  any  one  minister  to 
the  utmost.    Moreover,  a  continental  war  was  wholly  distaste- 
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fill  to  this  nation.  It  deranged  the  commerce  of  the  Narrow 
Seas,  it  disturbed  the  course  of  national  trade  and  industry, 
it  interfered  with  agricultural  and  mercantile  employments. 
As  England  possessed  no  standing  army,  no  navy,  no  com- 
missariat, no  store  of  arms,  except  a  few  culverins  and  great 
guns,  the  transport  of  troops  to  France  and  Flanders  for  a  con- 
tinental war  was  more  costly  and  laborious  than  it  is  even 
now,  when  war  is  carried  on  with  much  larger  contingents. 
Drawn  in  the  main  from  the  agricultural  population,  English 
soldiers  were  unused  to  the  hardships  of  foreign  service.  The 
transport  of  troops  engrossed  the  small  coasting  vessels  in 
every  available  port.  The  supply  of  bread,  beef,  and  beer — 
without  which  English  soldiers  pined  and  drooped — enhanced 
the  price  of  these  necessaries ;  whilst  the  licence  engendered 
by  war  gave  encouragement  to  robbery  and  piracy,  in  which 
allies  and  friends  fared  no  better  than  enemies. 

Up  to  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  met  by 
a  subsidy  from  the  clergy  and  a  loan  granted  by  Parliament 
in  the  year  1522,  consisting  of  a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  the  laity 
on  all  property  above  51.  But  though  these  contributions 
were  readily  granted  they  were  not  so  readily  levied.  The 
loan  "  sore  emptied  men's  purses,"  already  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  "  harness  and  weapons."  The  collec- 
tion of  these  subsidies  from  Michaelmas  to  April  had  already 
realized  the  sum  of  228,906Z.,  amounting  in  modern  computa- 
tion to  two  millions  sterling  and  a  half;  and  as  every  man's 
quota  had  to  be  paid  in  specie  by  an  agricultural  population 
of  frugal  habits,  the  tax  fell  with  greater  heaviness  upon  the 
counties.  To  increase  the  discontent,  people  were  alarmed  by 
prognostications  of  a  general  flood,  and  com  had  risen  in  price 
under  apprehensions  of  scarcity.^  To  assemble  a  Parliament 
in  the  present  crisis  was  out  of  the  question  ;  to  raise  another 
loan  without  its  consent  was  an  expedient  on  which  Wolsey 
dared  not  yet  to  venture,  nor  would  the  occasion  warrant  it. 
Peace,  then,  was  desirable,  if  not  necessary.  The  Emperor's 
reluctance  to  continue  the  war  was  all  that  Wolsey  wanted. 

But  to  have  allowed  his  wishes  for  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion to  transpire,  still  more  to  make  the  first  advances,  was 
not  for  the  honour  of  England,  nor  was  it  advantageous.  All 
parties  were  equally  tired  of  the  campaign — the  Cardinal,  who 
saw  no  good  likely  to  arise  from  it ;  the  Emperor,  who  had 
made  his  market,  and  did  not  wish  to  incur  further  hazard ; 
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Francis,  to  divide  and  diminish  the  odds  arrayed  against  him. 
But  though  all  wished  for  peace,  no  one  was  willing  to  confess 
it.  No  one  was  prepared  by  such  admission  to  compromise 
his  chances  of  obtaining  the  best  bargain  from  the  fears  and 
necessities  of  his  neighbour.  Each  sovereign,  therefore, 
held  back,  and  shaped  his  policy  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
his  confederates  to  make  the  first  advance.  The  terms 
addressed  by  Wolsey  to  Charles,  on  which  alone  his  master 
would  consent  to  renew  the  war,  were  peremptory ;  but  the 
willingness  of  Henry  to  accept  an  arrangement,  if  the  Emperor 
proposed  or  desired  it,  was  tacitly  insinuated.  The  Emperor, 
not  less  wary,  would  not  definitively  accept  either  alternative. 
K  Henry  would  carry  on  the  war  as  eflSciently  as  before,  and 
invade  France,  Charles  would  assist  him  in  obtaining  his 
rights.  Or,  if  Henry  would  secure  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous terms  for  himself  and  his  allies,  Charles  would 
acquiesce,  and  offer  no  objections  to  a  peace. 

In  these  straits,  into  which  sovereigns  were  brought  by 
their  animosity  and  ambition,  when  there  was  no  strong 
public  opinion  to  control  them,  and  no  disinterested  state  to 
arbitrate,  the  Pope  was  a  convenient  and  indispensable  referee. 
He  was  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom.  It  was  due  to  his 
sacred  office  and  character  to  maintain  peace,  and  not  suffer 
his  faithful  sons,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  take  each  other 
by  the  throat,  and  fill  the  whole  Christian  world  with  blood- 
shed and  confusion.  The  argument,  always  available  when 
sovereigns  desired  to  find  some  excuse  for  doing  what  they 
wished  to  do,  had  lately  gained  additional  force  by  the 
approach  of  the  Turks  and  the  increase  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  How  could  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  supreme 
representative  of  the  Gospel,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals 
— especially  when  they  coincided  with  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
See  ?  It  was  as  much  the  policy  of  the  Pope  as  it  was  of  the 
Cardinal,  to  balance  the  great  contending  powers  of  Europe 
against  each  other.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  their 
weakness,  everything  from  their  power.  The  decided  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  involved  the  dependence  of  the  Papacy. 
The  hopelessness  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  recovering  its  lost  possessions,  never  seemed  more  hope- 
less than  when  one  potentate  of  Europe  was  powerful  and 
arrogant  enough  to  overrule  the  rest.  So  in  a  letter^ 
addressed  by  Wolsey  to  Clement  VII.,  after  profuse  expres- 
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sions  of  gratitude  for  past  favours  and  his  **  elegant  breve," 
the  Cardinal  took  the  opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  Pope's 
ears  the  blessings  of  Christian  unity.  The  Pope  desired 
peace.  Peace,  he  tells  the  Pope,  is  now  even  more  necessary 
than  war.  In  a  subsequent  letter  ^  to  the  English  ambassadors 
at  Borne  the  Cardinal  fails  not  to  urge  them,  in  the  event  of 
any  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  press  the  Pope 
"  to  propose,  as  of  himself,  overtures  for  peace." 

The  history  of  the  times  has  been  so  heedlessly  written, 
prejudice  or  inadvertence  has  imported  into  it  so  many 
mistakes,  so  much  confusion,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  events,  still  more  of  the  actors  and 
their  motives.  In  thus  applying  to  the  Pope  the  Cardinal  was 
well  aware  that  Clement  VII.,  tired,  or  apprehensive  of  the 
oppressive  patronage  of  Charles  V.,  was  naturally  inclined  to 
favour  the  French.  But  he  was  also  conscious  that  any  open 
avowal  of  reluctance  on  his  part  to  continue  the  war  would 
render  Francis  more  dangerous  and  more  intractable  than 
ever.  If,  in  spite  of  aU  the  efforts  of  the  confederacy,  the 
French  King  succeeded  in  holding  the  field — if  the  combined 
armies  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  campaign — Francis 
would  obtain  the  monarchy  of  Italy.  He  would  become  less 
anxious  than  before  to  secure  the  friendship  of  England.  To 
avoid  this  contingency  the  Cardinal  bated  not  a  jot  of  his  war- 
like demeanour.  He  had  already  entered  ostensibly  upon  a 
treaty*  with  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  De  Praet,  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  It  was  a  threat,  and  a  threat  only ;  for 
he  well  knew  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  active 
operations.  If  the  treaty  proceeded,  and  Charles  prosecuted 
the  war  with  vigour,  the  whole  burthen  of  it  would  fall  upon 
Bourbon,  who  might  be  assisted,  and  the  forces  under  him 
augmented  by  money  and  reinforcements  from  England,  as 
the  turn  of  events  required.®  If  the  Emperor  held  back,  and 
fortune  inclined  to  the  French,  Wolsey  could  retrace  his  steps 
without  any  great  sacrifice.  Meanwhile  his  active  brain  had 
been  already  at  work  in  providing  for  either  contingency. 
Informal  negociations  with  the  French  court  for  peace  and 
pajmient  of  the  pensions  due  to  England^  had  been  set  on  foot 
by  unaccredited  agents  on  both  sides. 

*  IV.  185.  Clerk  and  Hannibal  wrote  from  Borne 
'  Concluded   May  25.      See    lY.      to  Wolsey,  April  25,  to  state  that 

365.  "thej  will  do  all  they  can  for  the 

'  See  rV.  374.  French  pension  and  the  peace,  and 

*  In  a  reply  to  Wolsey's  letter,      the    other    matters,    in    cipher,   in 
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Matters  hung  in  supsense.  The  hopes  and  demands  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  rose  and  fell  with  temporary 
successes  and  disasters.  Every  one  wished  for  peace ;  but 
though  the  Pope,  either  on  his  own  suggestion  or  at  the 
advice  of  others,  had  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Capua  to  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  in  succession,  when  it  came  to  arranging 
the  terms  no  one  was  wiUing  to  make  concessions.  The  main 
diflBculty  was  the  restoration  of  Bourbon,  to  which  Francis 
would  by  no  means  consent,  nor  with  it  would  Charles  dis- 
pense. Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  the  present,  except 
to  wait  upon  the  course  of  events.  If  Bourbon  prospered,  the 
Cardinal  might  find  means  for  delaying  his  arrangements  with 
France ;  if  otherwise,  they  might  proceed.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  discover  exactly  how  matters  stood,  or  to 
penetrate  Bourbon's  real  intentions.^  Pace,  who  had  been 
sent  to  reside  with  him,  was  too  much  influenced  by  partiality 
to  the  Imperial  cause  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  whether  he  failed  to  comprehend  Wolsey*s  policy,  or 
dishked  it,  or  wished  to  counteract  it.  The  freedom  and 
boldness  of  his  criticisms  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
their  shallowness.  Flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Imperial  oflBcers,*  he  had  ceased  to  use  his  own 
judgment.  He  adopted  their  views  and  their  statements 
without  consideration,  and  magnified  their  powers  and  im- 
portance. In  a  tone  of  bravado  he  spoke  of  Bourbon's  army 
**  as  able  to  fight  all  the  power  of  France ;  and  he  is  deter- 
mined to  do  so !  Now  is  the  time,"  he  continues,  with  more 
confidence  than  prudence,  **  to  look  to  the  recovery  of  the 
King's  rights ;  for  if  this  army,  for  lack  of  support — that  is, 
of  money  from  England — is  obliged  to  retreat,  such  another 
wiU  never  be  got  together  again."  ^  As  Henry  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France,  Bourbon,  by  right,  was  his  subject. 
Would  he  swear  homage  to  the  King  of  England  in  event  of 
the  conquest  of  France  ?  This  was  the  touchstone  of  his  real 
intentions.  But  this  he  evaded ;  yet  Pace  had  no  suspicion. 
He  still  fijids  Bourbon  "  a  very  substantial,  wise,  and  virtuous 
prince.  If  he  is  deceived  by  the  Duke  every  one  is  deceived. 
He  is  determined  to  serve  the  King  faithfully,  and  neither  to 
be  made  king  himself,  nor  to  allow  any  other ;  "  * — as  if  when 
Bourbon  had  conquered  France  he  would  become  more  sub- 
servient to  the  King's  purposes. 

Wolsey'B  letter."     IV.  p.   110.    See  *  IV.  420. 

also  No.  271.  »  IV.  p.  182. 

»  Wolaey  to  Pace,  IV.  374.  *  IV.  p.  187. 
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Such  airy  and  unsubstantial  hopes  did  not  satisfy  "Wolsey. 
He  replied  to  this  rhodomontade  with  admirable   clearness 
and  unruffled  temper.^    The  contrast  is  striking  between  the 
broad,  cautious,  long-sighted  views  of  the  great  statesman 
and  the  rash  and  hasty  judgments  of  the  man  of  whom  it  has 
been  absurdly  said  that  the  Cardinal  was  jealous.     Praising 
Pace  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  Wolsey  proceeded  to  excuse  his 
criticisms  and  rectify  his  mistakes.     Pace  is  alone :   he  is 
necessarily  ignorant  of  many  things  **  which  he  would  know 
if  he  were  here."     Of  Bourbon's  protestations  and  his  pro- 
fessed anxiety  for  the  King's  rights,  **  it  is  to  be  considered," 
he  says,  '*  that  Bourbon's  chief  reason  for  making  war  on  the 
French  king  is  his  own  private  quarrel,  which  he  could  not 
avenge  alone ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  see  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  king  of  England  were  the  most  meet  protectors  of  his 
cause,  which  they  would  not  have  advocated  unless  they  had 
perceived  some  profit  for  themselves  likely  to  ensue.    Secondly, 
there  is  reason  to   suspect  that   Bourbon  has  offered  the 
Emperor  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Marseilles,  with  the  sub- 
jection of  Bourbonnais  and  Auvergne,  which  he  refuses  to 
hold  of  the  king  of  England,  affirming  (as  Pace  had  reported) 
that  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  contrary;  which  is  not  true. 
Besides,  when  Provence  and  Marseilles  are  taken,  to  which 
enterprise  the  Genoese  contribute  and  bear  the  charge,  it  will 
be  more  easy  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne  (for  the 
Emperor);   and  as  the  French  will  then  be  kept  from  the 
Mediterranean,   Naples  will  be  open  to  the  Emperor,  and 
secured  from  the  French."      So  aU    these  designs,  which 
seemed  so  fair  to  Pace,  were  conceived  in  the  Emperor's 
interests  solely.    He  then  proceeds  to  show  Pace  that  the 
plans  of  Bourbon  which  he  had  so  strongly  commended  were 
contrived  exclusively  for  Bourbon's  and  the  Emperor's  profit ; 
as  well  as  ''  the  laying  of  an   antemurale  all  this  winter 
between  France  and  Italic,"   contrived  by  Beaurain  "  and 
other  fine  personages,  in  the  Emperor's  interests,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  King  shall  recover  his  crown  in  France." 
Adopting  implicitly  the  suggestions  of  Bourbon,   Pace  had 
insisted  strongly  on  the  invasion  of  France  by  an  army  to  be 
sent  from  England.     Wolsey  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
Such  an  appeal,  he  replies,  is  premature.     His  master  cannot 
be  required  to  perform  his  promise  of  invading  France,  except 
in  the  event  of  a  revolution  or  a  victory,  and  up  to  the  present 

»  IV.  610,  July  17. 
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time  (the  middle  of  July)  Bourbon  had  done  nothing.  He 
had  not  yet  gained  Provence,  or  even  his  own  patrimony, 
from  the  French  King;  *'  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  a 
revolution ;  for  the  French  king  is  not  so  generally  hated  as 
Bourbon  would  have  men  believe,  or  as  Pace  writes."  The 
Cardinal  then  discusses,  with  admirable  judgment  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subject,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  an  invasion  of  France,  the  means  required  for  it,  the 
localities  where  it  might  best  be  attempted.  He  shows  as 
clear  a  comprehension  of  all  these  points  as  a  practised 
general,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  contriving  a  campaign  as 
in  building  a  college. 

Calm,  judicial,  and  even  considerate,  as  was  the  Cardinal's 
despatch,  the  tone  of  Pace's  reply  ^  betrays  his  mortification. 
He  apologises  for  asserting  that  if  the  crown  of  France  was 
lost  he  should  impute  the  fault  to  Wolsey  (it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  his  letters  were  intended  for  the  King,  and  not 
merely  for  the  Cardinal),  and  he  did  not  imagine  that  his 
words  would  be  taken  seriously.  It  was  only  "  to  stir  Wolsey 
to  that  end."  Still  he  adheres  to  the  high  opinion  he  had 
expressed  of  Bourbon's  good  faith  and  sincerity.  "  As  to 
the  conquests  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Burgundy,  being 
for  other  men's  profit,  at  the  King's  expense,  this  is  a  great 
error,  and  the  fine  men  whom  Wolsey  mentions  cannot  deceive 
Pace  about  that."  For  the  irregularity  in  the  payment  of  the 
Emperor's  contingent  he  finds  numerous  apologies;  all  of 
which,  it  is  obvious,  were  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of 
the  excuses  he  had  heard  from  Bourbon  and  the  Imperial 
officers.  It  is  clear  that  Pace  was  not  inclined  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Cardinal.  Worse  than  all,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  betrayed  by  the  influence  of  bad  temper.  In  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  opinions,  he  went  so  far  as  publicly  to 
condemn  Wolsey's  policy.  He  taxed  the  Cardinal  with  being 
swayed  by  interested  motives,  and  allowed  a  licence  to  his 
tongue  wholly  unbecoming  his  position  and  employment. 
The  account  given  not  long  after  by  the  Italian,  Surian,*  to 
the  Signory  at  Venice,  is  not  calculated  to  raise  our  opinion 
either  of  Pace's  temper  or  discretion.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
inform  the  Venetian  envoy  that  on  the  28th  of  June  he  had 
received  letters  from  the  King  and  Wolsey  desiring  him  to 
encourage  Bourbon  to  persevere  in  the  campaign,  with  the 
assurances  that  money  should  be  provided,  and  that  English 

>  lY.  689,  Aug.  26.  *  Oct.,  1524. 
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troops  had  already  been  forwarded  to  Calais  for  the  invasion 
of  France.  It  was  arranged,  he  said,  that  the  Emperor 
shonld  disburse  100,000  ducats,  whilst  England  should  con- 
tribute a  like  sum  year  by  year  until  the  war  was  concluded. 
The  Emperor,  continued  Pace,  never  sent  100,000  ducats  in 
one  sum,  but  by  driblets  at  irregular  intervals ;  yet  Pace  had 
expended  100,000  ducats  on  the  part  of  England.  Of  the 
second  disbursement,  which  should  have  been  made  by  the 
Emperor,  not  a  penny  had  been  received;  and,  therefore. 
Pace  had  declined — it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have 
stated  that  he  had  received  the  Cardinal's  orders  not  to 
advance — any  further  sums  until  the  Emperor's  quota  had 
arrived.  Surian  further  assured  the  Signory  that  Pace 
attributed  the  mismanagement  entirely  to  Wolsey,  because  if 
he  had  sent  the  English  troops,  as  he  had  promised,  into 
France,  and  not  100  soldiers  merely,  Francis  would  never 
have  dared  to  cross  the  Alps,  nor  have  made  his  appearance 
in  Italy .^ 

So  gross  a  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  his  mission  was  far 
from  creditable.  His  animosity  against  the  Cardinal  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  infirmity.  What  follows  is  far 
worse.  He  told  Surian,  "  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  agree- 
ment, tacit  or  otherwise,  existed  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  though  he  suspected  that  the  Cardinal  might 
have  some  secret  understanding  with  the  former  through 
subornation,  by  reason  of  Wolsey's  very  base  nature ;  and  he 
founded  his  suspicions  on  the  fact  that  for  the  last  two 
months  Don  Joachim  Passano  (De  Vaux),  the  Genoese,  who 
was  accustomed  to  negociate  for  France,  had  been  residing 
constantly  in  England."* 

Clever  and  amusing  as  he  was.  Pace  was  vain  and  boastful, 
and  his  head  had  been  turned  by  sudden  prosperity.  Con- 
fident of  his  own  opinions  and  his  supposed  influence  with  the 
King,  he  was  unable  to  endure  contradiction,  and  impatient 
of  control.  The  sagacious  Italian  found  it  useful  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who  had  the  opportunity  of  giving 


'  Venetian  Calendar,  III.  388. 

•  Ibid.  Gattinara,  the  Imperial 
chancellor,  who  hated  Wolsey  for 
thwartincr  his  master's  interests,  took 
a  jnster  view  of  Wolsey's  character. 
On  the  Venetian,  Contarini,  remark- 
ing that  the  invasion  of  France  by 
England  depended  on  the  Cardinal's 
brain,  *'  which  web  constituted  some- 


what after  a  fashion  of  its  own,"  the 
Chancellor  rejoined,  **  I  tell  yon  that, 
besides  the  peculiarity  of  his  brain, 
his  intentions  are  evil.  It  seems  to 
me  he  would  ruin  the  universe  to  con- 
trive that  the  Emperor  should  not 
appear  to  the  world  superior  to  hia 
master."— Ven.  Cal.,  III.  371. 
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important  information,  and  was  so  indiscreet  in  disclosing  it. 
Though  he  yalaed  the  intelligence  communicated  by  Pace,  he 
had  little  esteem  for  his  character.      "Pace,"  he  tells  the 
Seignory  in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  assures  me  that  on  arriving 
in  England,  whither  he  is  riding  post,  he  will  not  cease  urging 
his  king  to  make  a  demonstration  by  invading  France,  at  the 
latest,  in  spring,  and  taking  the  command  in  person.    He 
added  whole  sack-fulls  of  bravadoes."^     Whether  he  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  his  boast  into  effect,  if  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  King's  presence,  as  he  fully  anticipated,  can 
never  be  ascertained.    Before  he  reached  England,  Wolsey 
had  found  for  him  an  important  mission.     Circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  his  continuance  in  Italy  indispensable. 
It  has  been  stated  already  that,  in  anticipation  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  from  inability  or  reluctance,  to 
fulfil  his  engagefments,  Wolsey  had  opened  indirect  corre- 
spondence with  France,  or  rather  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  the 
Queen  Mother.     The  person  employed  in  these  negociations 
was  the  Genoese,  Passano,  who  held  no  official  appointment, 
but  was  justly  suspected  of  carrying  secret  intelligence  between 
the  two  courts.     The  fact  of  his  living  incognito  in  England 
had  reached  the  ears  of  De  Praet,  the  Imperial  ambassador — 
was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
from  Bourbon  and  Beaurain,  the  Imperial  generals,  to  whom 
it  had  been  communicated,  that  Pace  had  derived  his  intelli- 
gence.^   This  residence  in  England  of  John  Joachim  (for  so 
he  was  generally  called)  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
Imperial  ambassador;  but  with  aU  his  sagacity  and  watch- 
fulness— by  no  means  agreeable  to  Wolsey — he  could  never 
detect  the  Cardinal  in  any  correspondence  with  the  French 
emissary.      To   all   his  remonstrances  Wolsey  repUed    that 
there  was    no  foundation    for  De    Praet*s    suspicion.      He 
even  commanded  Sampson  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  though 
an  agent  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Louise  he  had  refused 
to  listen  to  his  overtures ;    and  when  required  to  state  on 
what  conditions  the  King  would  be  willing  to  treat,  he  had 
replied  it  would  be  no  other  than  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
realm  of  France.*    As  two  emissaries  had  arrived  from  France 
at  different  intervals,  the  one  a  friar,  the  other  De  Yaux,  this 

'  Yon.  Gal.,  III.  393.  been  sent  into  England  by  the  French 

*  Thns  Pace,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsej,  King's  mother,  and  had  hold  sooret 

Jnne    16,   1524,   tells    the    Cardinal,  commanication    with    Wolsej.      IV. 

that  Bourbon  was  in  great  perplexity,  422. 

becanse  he  had  heard  that  a  friar  had  *  June  4,  IV.  894.    See  p.  377. 
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statement  may  have  been  literally  true.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
oflSciousness  of  friars  in  those  ages  to  intrude  into  courts, 
either  at  their  own  suggestion,  or  on  a  hint  from  those  who 
employed  them  as  confessors,  and  assume  the  liberty  of  inter- 
viewing great  personages.  It  might  have  been  the  fact  that 
Wolsey  had  thus  unceremoniously  declined  the  French  over- 
tures. But  it  is  also  true  that  at  the  time  of  this  denial 
negociations  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  the  preliminaries 
for  a  treaty  with  France  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  Francis 
had  consented  to  most  of  the  terms  demanded  by  Wolsey.^ 
To  keep  certain  points  open  and  undecided,  to  secure  delay 
imtil  one  party  or  the  other  saw  its  advantage,  to  break  off 
or  conclude  accordingly,  was  a  feat  of  diplomacy  thoroughly 
understood  in  those  days.  The  formidable  confederacy 
arrayed  against  him,  the  anticipation  of  Bourbon's  invasion, 
reverses  in  Italy,  discontent  among  his  own  subjects,  a 
season  of  great  scarcity, — made  Francis  anxious  to  recover 
the  friendship  of  England ;  and  Wolsey  was  equally  anxious 
to  extract  from  this  wish  the  most  favourable  conditions.^  A 
few  months  later  the  scale  turned.  Bourbon's  expedition,  as 
Wolsey  had  anticipated,  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
friends.  There  was  no  rising  in  his  favour.  The  Pope,  the 
Venetians,  and  even  the  Imperialists,  were  beginning  to  lose 
confidence.  The  worst  danger  had  passed  away.  More  than 
all,  the  Emperor's  health  was  causing  serious  alarm  to  his 
subjects.  "  Os  concerning  the  great  enterprise  and  expedi- 
tion," writes  Sampson  to  Wolsey  from  Valladolid,  on  the  30th 
of  October,'  "  I  shall  show  your  Grace  my  poor  opinion  clearly. 
First,  the  Emperor  is  now  in  a  quartana,  I  assure  your  Grace, 
very  feeble,  and  nothing  apt  for  the  war.  His  remedy  is  in 
God's  hand.  Secondo,  he  is  in  extreme  poverty  :  notwith- 
standing, to  his  inestimable  hinder  and  loss,  he  may  find 
money  to  pass  the  charges  of  it,  os  I  think.  Tercio,  though 
his  Majesty  be  of  the  best  mind  to  observe  his  appointment, 
08  without  fail  I  think  he  is,  yet  the  preparations  and  other 
ordering  of  the  whole    matter    must    chiefly  pass    by  the 


»  See  IV.  271-274. 

*  On  the  20th  of  October,  Charles 

^vTote  to  De  Praet,  his  ambassador  in 

IbgUnd,  to  reqnire  of  Wolsey  to  dis- 

IIUS8  John  Joachim.     There  are,  he 

AySi  a  thoQsand  suspicions,  in  con- 

Mqaence  of  his  stay,  among  friends 

«nd  enemies.    He  is  told  that  Francis 

^^P^cU  to  get  what  he  wants  from 


Wolsey,  and  will  keep  on  practising 
with  him  till  he  sees  his  opportunity. 
Francis  wonld  never  have  gone  to 
Provence  with  his  whole  army,  un- 
less he  had  been  assured  that  no 
invasion  was  intended  from  England. 
IV.  762. 
»  IV.  780. 
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Spaniardis  hands  here  in  Spain,  or  else  they  will  not  fail  to 
use  means  the  more  to  hinder  the  affairs ;  and  the  succor  of 
Spain,  by  their  own  proverb,  be  very  late  and  tardy,  os  by 
good  experience  I  have  seen  here,  and  your  Grace  assuredly 
knoweth.     Quarto,  all  the  realm  of  Spain  is  very  desirous  of 
peace,  and  os  weary  of  war,  especially  since  they  have  known 
the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  into  Italia,  and  the  loss  of 
that  expedition.    Wherefore  I  fear  only  (every)  appointment 
for  the  great  expedition,  onless  (lest)  that  outher  it   shall 
clearly  fail  on  this  side,  or  be  deferred  and  set  forth  so  late  that 
all  the  whole  danger  of  the  year  shall  rest  upon  the  Kingis 
army.     Moreover,  it  is  my  poor  opinion  that  if  the  King's 
highness  intend  to  set  onything  forth  to  his  own  advancement 
or  profit,   that  he  should  only  trust  to  his  own  arm  and 
strength  ;  and  if  by  appointment  ony  other  help  or  aid  shall 
well  chance,  take  it  for  the  more  advantage ;  for  in  effect  it  is 
every  man  for  himself.**     Nothing  could  be  more  clear,  nothing 
more  sensible.     The  thunder-clouds  which  hung  over  Francis 
had  cleared   away  of  themselves.      He  was  master  of  the 
situation  without  an  effort.     Had  he  been  contented  to  wait  a 
few  weeks,  he  might  have  dictated  his  own  terms.     Intoxicated 
with  his  good  fortune,  he  resolved,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  cross 
the  Alps  and  conduct  the  war  in  person ; — with  what  fatal 
results  must  be  told  hereafter. 

Compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles  on  the  27th  of 
September,  Bourbon  had  retreated  in  precipitation  to  Nice.^ 
The  news  at  once  determined  Francis  to  break  off  all  further 
arrangements  for  a  truce,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  wreak- 
ing vengeance  on  his  enemies.  His  advance  was  regarded 
with  alarm.  Elated  with  anticipated  success,  his  demands 
rose  high ;  his  anger  was  expressed  in  no  measured  terms. 
Guicciardini  reports  that  when  Francis,  then  starting  from 
Avignon,  heard  of  the  retreat  of  Bourbon,  he  called  his 
officers  together,  and  said  to  them: — "I  have  concluded  and 
am  resolved  to  pass  in  person  into  Italy ;  and  whoever  shall 
advise  me  to  the  contrary,  shall  not  only  not  be  heard,  but 
incur  my  displeasure.     Let  every  one,  therefore,  look  well  to 


»  Sco  IV.  720,  724,  751.  "If 
they  (Bonrbon)  had  made  as  good 
speed  outwards,"  observes  Clerk  sar- 
castically to  VVolsoy,  "as  they  have 
made  homewards,  they  might  have 
been  at  Calais  long  afore  this  time." 
IV.  721.     Hall,  in  his  Chroniole,  re- 


presents the  raising  of  this  siege  aa 
the  result  of  deliberation,  su&rgested 
by  the  desire  of  fortifying  the  Milanese 
on  the  approach  of  the  King  of  France, 
p.  686.  Another  version  of  the  affair 
will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Knight 
and  Jemingham  to  Wolsey.     IV.  751. 
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the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  for  Qod^  who  is  a  lover  of  justice, 
and  the  insolence  and  rashness  of  my  enemies,  have  opened  a 
way  for  me  to  recover  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken  from 
me."  So  determined  was  he  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
advice,  that  he  avoided  a  meeting  with  his  mother  Louise,  lest 
she  should  persuade  him  to  remain  in  France,  and  commit 
the  war  in  Italy  to  his  captains.  Three  prizes  were  before 
him — Milan,  Pavia,  and  Naples — all  of  which  he  was  equally 
desirous  of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Of  these 
Pavia  was  the  best  provided  for  defence  in  men,  munitions, 
and  provisions.  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  had  been 
visited  by  a  plague  all  the  summer.  Its  population  had  been 
diminished  by  war  and  famine,  its  fortifications  had  fallen 
into  ruins  from  neglect.  It  was  an  easy  prey,  but  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  could  not  be  defended.  The  Imperial  general, 
Morone,  had  abandoned  it  in  despair.  Naples,  the  seat  of  the 
Viceroy,  disgusted  with  Imperial  rule,  was  inclined  to  the 
French.  Even  if  it  had  been  as  strongly  defended  as  Pavia, 
the  climate  was  more  genial — it  was  now  close  on  the  end  of 
October — and  in  the  event  of  ill  success,  retreat  was  com- 
paratively easy,  for  Francis  had  a  fleet  at  Marseilles  under 
Benzo  de  Ceri ;  whereas  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  rivers  and' 
swamps,  swollen  by  rain,  rendered  all  military  operations  pro- 
portionately difficult;  and  a  retreat  in  the  winter  over  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  would  expose  the 
French  to  inevitable  destruction.  In  the  face  of  these  diffi- 
culties, Francis,  listening  to  Italian  advice,  chose  precisely 
that  course  which  was  the  least  eligible.  He  appeared  before 
Milan  only  to  abandon  it,  to  divide  his  troops,  to  give  his 
enemies  time  to  consolidate  their  forces,  and  enable  them  to 
put  Pavia  in  a  better  posture  of  defence. 

Pavia  was  at  that  time  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  de 
Leyva,  the  most  active,  intrepid,  and  able  of  all  the  Spanish 
generals,  not  to  say  cruel  and  unscrupulous — a  common  fault 
in  those  days.  He  had  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth, 
and  to  great  physical  daring  added  the  courage  of  long 
experience.  He  took  the  odds  of  war  with  the  confidence  and 
audacity  of  a  reckless  but  skilful  gamester ;  and  was  as  certain 
to  win  as  other  men  would  have  been  sure  to  lose  at  the  same 
stakes.  Yet,  with  all  this  energy,  he  was  so  crippled  with  the 
gout  that  he  could  not  mount  his  horse,  and  had  to  be  carried 
in  a  chair  to  battle.  His  spirit  and  determination  at  once 
inspired  the  discomfited  Imperialists  with  fresh  confidence,  and 

VOL.  n.  c 
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found  a  rallying  point  for  their  scattered  and  dispirited  army  ; 
whilst  Francis,  distracted  by  a  variety  of  projects,  weakened 
his  forces,  and  fell  a  victim  to  divided  counsels.  His  only 
chances  of  success  depended  on  his  ability  to  take  Pavia  by  a 
sudden  assault  before  the  Imperialists  could  recover  from  their 
late  discomfiture,  and  once  more  make  head  against  him  in 
the  field.  He  reached  Turin  on  the  17th  of  October.  Uncer- 
tain of  his  movements,  the  Imperialists  posted  an  advanced 
guard  of  2,000  foot  and  six  guns  at  Alessandria,  evacuating 
Milan  as  untenable;  whilst  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  with  the 
main  body,  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Pavia.  Leaving  the 
right  road  Francis  advanced  by  the  left  to  Milan ;  thus  allow- 
ing his  enemies  to  withdraw  in  safety,  and  concentrate  their 
forces  on  the  most  defensible  spot.  His  advanced  guard 
entered  at  one  gate  as  the  last  of  the  Spaniards  left  by 
another.^  There  was  yet  time  for  retrieving  his  mistake  by 
marching  rapidly  to  Lodi,  and  falling  on  the  rear  of  the 
Imperial  troops,  who  were  retiring  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
But  evil  counsels  again  prevailed,  or  rather,  that  self-con- 
fidence and  contempt  of  difiSculties  which  more  than  once  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  arms  of  France.^  He  was  persuaded 
that  his  army  would  be  set  free  by  the  capture  of  Pavia,  and 
he  might  then  conquer  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  at  his 
leisure.  Arriving  before  Pavia  on  the  28th  of  October,  he 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  "  Since  writing  last," 
says  Pace  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VHI.,'  "  Francis  has  sent  a 
herald  demanding  Pavia  to  surrender.  The  captains,  Antonio 
de  Leyva  and  the  count  of  Some,  an  Almain,  took  him  into  the 
market-place,  and  showed  him  their  forces,  4,000  or  5,000 
foot,  100  men-at-arms,  and  200  light  horse,  bidding  him  tell 
the  King  they  were  all  determined  to  die  rather  than  lose  the 
city.  Francis  intends  to  besiege  them,  and  is  only  four  or 
five  miles  distant.  If  he  take  it  he  will  probably  gain  all  the 
Milanese  ;  but  it  is  well  fortified  and  victualled,  and  cannot  be 
captured  without  great  loss.  If  he  fail,  he  will  lose  as  much 
reputation  as  he  gained  by  his  hasty  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains.    There  is  great  rain  daily.** 

'  When  he  took  Milan,  says  Pace,  on   good    anthority,  that    the    army 

the  (Italian)  exiles  had  led  him  to  nnder    Bonrbon,   in    rotmming    from 

hope  that  he  should  obtain  money ;  Provence,  was  in  snch  a  state  of  dis* 

but  he  has  not  had  a  penny,  by  reason  organization,  occasioned  by  their  long 

of    the  death    and    absence   of    the  and    fatig^oing    marches,    that    they 

people,   and   he    is    consequently  in  threw  their  arms  into  the  ditches,  and 

great  perplexity.     Nov.  9.  were  too  idle  to  carry  them. 

'Da  Bellay  affirms  in  his  Memoirs,  '  Nov.  2. 
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As  the  garrison  showed  no  inclination  to  surrender, 
Francis  determined  to  batter  the  town.  I  turn  again,  for  a 
short  account  of  the  assault,  to  another  letter  sent  by  Face  to 
Henry  VIII.^  "A  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  two 
assaults  of  Pavia  sent  the  following  account  to  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  On  the  8th  (Nov.)  Francis  determined  to  give  a 
somewhat  feeble  assault,  to  try  the  courage  of  the  garrison ; 
who  defended  themselves  in  a  similar  way,  using  no  artillery 
but  hand-guns.^  The  same  night  he  determined  on  a  violent 
assault  for  the  following  day,  in  four  places,  thinking  the 
defence  would  be  equally  weak.  To  make  the  garrison 
negligent,  he  did  not  commence  the  assault  till  10  o'clock, 
when  he  attacked  as  fiercely  as  possible,  setting  forward  and 
reinforcing  his  men.  The  garrison  defended  themselves  with 
equal  courage,  never  shooting  their  artillery  till  the  extreme 
force  of  the  French  was  upon  them.*' 

*'  In  half  an  hour  they  slew  2,000  of  the  French.  La 
Palice  fell  mortally  wounded.  Longueville  was  slain,®  not  at 
the  assault,  but  two  days  before,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
leading  into  the  city.  The  assault  continued  till  4  o'clock."^ 
The  great  loss  of  the  French  was  occasioned  by  the  impatience 
of  Francis  to  storm  the  town  before  the  breach  was  practicable. 
The  assailants  were  met  at  every  step  by  a  deadly  fire  poured 
on  them  from  the  houses,  pierced  for  harquebuses,  and  their 
advance  was  obstructed  by  deep  trenches  flanked  with 
musketry.  In  such  a  melee  the  courage  of  the  French  gentle- 
men was  of  little  use,  and  served  only  to  expose  them  more 
effectually  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison.  Francis  lost  in  this 
and  in  a  similar  effort  8,000  foot  and  400  gentlemen,  the 
flower  of  his  troops.  Of  the  captains  taken  on  this  occasion 
were  "  Jerome  Tryulci  and  John  Ferme — great  men,"  says 
Pace,  "  and  the  chief  authors  of  this  business  in  Italy."  After 
two  days  wasted  in  this  ineffectual  attempt,  the  King  desisted, 
resolving,  on  the  advice  of  a  French  gentleman,  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  Ticino  and  attack  the  town  in  a  less  defensible 
quarter.  An  undertaking  so  difficult  and  laborious  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  was  little  less  than  insanity 
in  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
were  swollen  with  heavy  rains ;  still  more  in  the  face  of  an 

'  Not.  19.  they  had  bnt  a  small  store. 

*  Not  from  any  scrapalons  return  *  See  IV.  789. 

of   ooortesy,  but   a  more  snffioient  ^  Pace,  Nov.  19. 

motiTe — the  want  of  powder,  of  which 
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enemy  jubilant  with  unexpected  success,  and  now  straining 
every  nerve  to  rally  their  scattered  forces  and  take  the 
offensive.  The  ImperiaUsts,  straitened  for  money  and  pro- 
visions,  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  conviction  that 
the  siege  could  not  continue  much  longer,  and  even  if  Francis 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Pavia  he  would  himself 
be  besieged  in  turn,  cut  off  from  all  resources,  and  his  troops 
diminished.  The  Imperial  army,  says  Pace,^  will  be  assisted 
with  meat  and  drink  by  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  duchy, 
which  had  before  been  indifferent,  if  not  hostile ;  and  they 
have  taken  courage  since  the  defeat  of  the  French.  Dangers 
threatened  on  all  sides.  Bourbon,  Pescara,  one  of  the  ablest 
captains  of  the  age,  Lannoy,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  all 
the  smaller  states  of  Italy  that  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor,  were  now  concentrating  their  forces  on  the  scene  of 
action.  ''If  the  King  raises  the  siege,'*  remarks  Pace,  ''he 
can  only  retreat  to  Novara  and  Vigevano,  across  the  Ticino, 
losing  his  reputation  and  the  city  of  Milan.  If  he  keeps  the 
parts  of  the  duchy  across  the  Ticino  during  the  winter,  by 
way  of  truce  or  by  force,  it  will  be  very  costly.  He  cannot 
retreat  from  the  duchy  of  Milan  without  sustaining  still 
severer  losses ;  and  I  know  not  what  hope  he  can  have,  except 
that  the  Imperials  may  lack  money.'*  Even  before  this  the 
Abbot  of  Najara,  writing  to  Charles,^  had  expressed  his  con- 
fident conviction  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  enterprise. 
"  The  king  of  France,*'  he  writes,  "  has  made  a  very  hasty 
invasion  of  Italy,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  return, 
without  risking  his  hfe  and  all  that  he  has.  He  finds  the 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  so  difficult  that  there  is  no 
doubt  he  is  persuaded  that  ruin  is  more  probable  than 
success.*'  In  that  opinion  the  Abbot  was  wrong,  as  will 
appear  presently. 

Finding  all  other  methods  ineffectual,  Francis  resolved  to 
fortify  his  camp,  and  starve  the  garrison  into  surrender.  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
troops  were  discontented  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay ;  and 
though  De  Leyva  and  Pescara  had  made  great  efforts  to 
supply  it,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  staving  off  for  a  short 
period  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers  to  desert.  Charles,  with 
all  his  extensive  dominions,  was  as  hopelessly  insolvent  as 
Maximilian.  The  wages  of  the  troops  were  many  months  in 
arrears.    Again  and  again  the  Imperial  viceroys  and  the 

>  Pace,  Nov.  19.  »  Nov.  4  (14  P),  Ven.  Cal. 
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Imperial  generals  urge  upon  the  Emperor  that  nothing  can 
save  them  bnt  a  large  sum  of  money.  Either  money  must  be 
provided,  or  a  truce  must  be  made  before  it  is  too  late ;  if  not, 
the  French,  in  spite  of  all  their  disadvantages,  must  prevail. 
"  England  and  Italy  will  not  contribute,"  writes  Lannoy. 
'*  Your  Majesty  has  done  enough  to  save  your  honor.  Time 
is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  us  than  the  French."  ^ 

It  was  probably  the  knowledge  of  this  distress  that  induced 
Francis  to  continue  the  siege  throughout  the  horrors  of  a 
Northern  Italian  winter,  augmented  by  sickness  and  want  of 
food.  "  The  King,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  time,  "  is  in 
great  want  of  provisions.  An  egg  costs  12  deniers,  and  a 
chicken  15  shillings.  The  gentlemen  pensioners  of  the  King's 
household  and  the  captains  send  to  their  own  homes  for 
money.  All  the  great  lords  are  obliged  to  go  and  warm 
themselves  in  the  King's  kitchen.  The  infantry  lie  in  the 
trenches,  and  dare  not  leave  them,  lest  they  should  die  of 
hanger  and  cold.  It  is  reported  that  Francis  will  return,  and 
leave  his  army  in  charge  of  the  sieur  de  Montmorency.  Villeroy 
and  other  noblemen  have  returned  nearly  dead  with  cold."  ^ 

The  Pope,  naturally  anxious  and  dreading  the  result, 
fearing  both  powers  alike,  and  desirous  of  neutraUzing  both, 
bestirred  himself  in  the  task  of  mediation.  Lannoy,  then  at 
Lodi,  was  willing  to  accept  the  terms.  He  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  keeping  the  troops  together.  Naples  was  threatened 
by  Albany,  whom  Francis  had  despatched  in  that  direction ; 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  were  siding  with  the  French  King, 
whilBt  Henry  and  his  minister,  Wolsey.  showed  no  signs  of 
assisting  the  Imperialists;  in  fact,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Joachim,  they  were  generally  suspected  of  having  made  a 
treaty  with  France  already.^  Notwithstanding  the  dangers 
of  his  position  and  the  pressing  wants  of  his  troops,  the  King, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  admiral,  Bonnivet,  and  of  Saint 
Marsault,  his  favourite,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  aU  proposals. 
The  siege  went  on. 

By  this  time  Bourbon  had  returned  with  reinforcements, 
and  rejoined  the  Viceroy  at  Lodi.  On  the  25th  of  January  the 
combined  forces  started  for  Marignano.  From  Marignano  they 
took  the  road  to  Villanterio,  intending  to  assault  S.  Angiolo 
on  the  way.  ''  They  commenced  to  shoot  on  Sunday  at 
dawn,  and  took  the  town  at  20  o'clock."  ^    On  the  8rd  the 

*  Dec  21,  1524,  Spanish  Calendar.  '  See  Clerk's  letter,  Jan.  31. 

*  IV.  1053.  *  See  Lanno/s  letter  of  Feb.  1. 
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camp  was  visited  by  Sir  Gref2;ory  Casale,  who  had  been  sent 
from  England  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  Venetians,  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  them  to  assist  the  Emperor.^  He  found 
the  Imperialists  advanced  within  two  miles  of  Pavia,  The 
French  army  had  been  drawn  up  in  camp  all  day  expecting 
battle.  To-morrow,  writes  Casale,  the  King  of  France  will  be 
compelled  to  fight  or  raise  the  siege  on  the  side  by  the  Ticino. 
If  this  be  done,  the  army  inside  will  be  able  to  join  the  forces 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies.  "  Two  gates 
of  the  park  are  now  attacked,  and  8,000  men  are  engaged  on 
both  sides.  I  never  saw  better  forces,  or  more  eager  to  fight. 
If  I  had  100,000  ducats  I  would  spend  them  in  the  King's 
(Henry's)  service.  If  the  Cardinal  could  see  these  things 
with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  be  of  the  same  mind ;  for  if  the 
French  King  succeeds  in  putting  ofiF  the  battle,  as  he  is  trying 
to  do,^  the  Imperialists  will  be  in  great  danger  for  want  of 
money.  I  expect,  if  they  fight,  the  French  king  will  be  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner."  ^  He  adds,  in  a  postscript,  that  in 
event  of  a  battle  the  Imperialists  will  certainly  win ;  but  since 
the  French  have  refused  battle  yesterday  and  to-day  (5th  and 
6th  Feb.),  they  will  probably  prefer  disgrace  to  defeat,  and 
will  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety.  "  If  so,  the  Imperialists 
will  not  be  able  to  force  them  to  fight  again  for  a  long  time. 
If  they  can  intercept  the  victuals,  the  French  must  fight. 
The  army  cannot  continue  together  for  80  or  40  days  longer,* 
unless  200,000  ducats  be  forwarded  as  promised  by  the 
Emperor.  The  troops  are  anxious  to  engage.  The  enemy's 
positions  are  being  attacked  by  the  smaller  artillery  and  the 
light  horse ;  and  they  are  challenged  to  come  out  to  a  pitched 
battle,  which  they  could  easily  do,  if  they  chose,  for  the 
ground  between  the  two  armies  is  flat  and  open."  "  The 
war,"  he  tells  Wolsey,  "is  carried  on  most  cruelly.  No 
prisoners  are  saved,  and  no  quarter  is  given." 

"This  morning,"  meaning  Feb.  6th,  "the  Viceroy,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  marquis  of  Pescara  came  to  me 
asking  me  to  go  to  the  Pope,  for  they  had  heard  that  he  had 
sent  commissioners  to  provide  victuals  for  Albany's  passage 
into  Naples.  I  could  not  refuse  them,  but  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  until  to-day,  for  last  night  it  was  determined  to  pitch 
the  camp  so  as  to  force  the  French  to  fight.     The  King  is  in 

*  See  Pace's  letter  of  Feb.  1.  *  Letter  Feb.  4,  p.  464,  condensed. 

*  As  he  had  been  most  earnestly  *  More  correctly  20  days, 
urged  to  do  by  the  Pope.     IV.  p.  469. 
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a  park  at  Mirabello,  with  the  Ticino  behind  him,  and  2,000 
foot  to  guard  the  bridge.    La  Palice  with  the  Swiss  is  between 
the  park  and  the  Ticino,  and  before  them  is  a  valley  with  a 
small  stream,  which  we  have  determined  to  cross  with  the 
artillery,  drive  the  French  from  the  higher  ground,  and  march 
straight  to  Pavia.    If  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  attempt 
to  cross  the  water,  we  shall  attack  them.    We  rely  upon  the 
Marquis's  advice,  who  strongly  urges  a  battle.     The  park  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  double  the  height  of  an  English  park 
wall,  which  has  been  pulled  down  by  the  King,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  La  Palice.    To-day  we  pitched  our  camp  as  was 
determined.     Two  such  armies  have  never  been  seen  so  near 
each  other.    We  are  only  half  a  mile  from  Pavia,  with  the 
enemies  between  us  and  the  city,  from  which  the  French  are 
protected  by  earthworks.    We  intend  to  attack  the  enemy's 
works  to-night,  and  gain  the  higher  ground,  which  would 
place  them  in  our  power.    If  we  are  not  successful,  we  shall 
bring  up  the  guns  and  fight  them  step  by  step.     If  that  does 
not  succeed,  we  will  force  our  way  by  trenches.     The  enemy 
is   ready  day  and  night,  and  the  King  is  continually  on 
horseback.*'  ^ 

Before  matters  had  arrived  at  this  pass,  the  French  King 
had  been  urged  by  his  most  experienced  officers  to  withdraw 
from  the  dangers  which  every  day  grew  thicker  around  him, 
and  made  all  probability  of  success  more  desperate.  They 
urged  that  by  retiring  to  some  strong  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood he  would  obtain  victory  without  bloodshed ;  for,  as  the 
ImperiaUsts  could  not  hold  out  many  days  for  want  of  pay, 
their  armies  would  speedily  be  dissolved.  They  represented 
the  danger  of  his  present  position— between  an  army  in  front, 
numerous,  hopeful,  and  resolved,  and  a  garrison  no  less  active 
and  resolute  in  his  rear.  It  was  no  token  of  cowardice,  they 
argued,  in  a  general  to  avoid  exposing  his  troops  to  obvious 
dangers,  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  his  enemy  by  patience 
and  skill.  The  same  arguments  had  been  urged  by  the  Pope, 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and 
intentions  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the  counsel  of  his  evil 
genius,  Bonnivet,  the  admiral,  prevailed.  The  advice  of  more 
exx)erienced  officers  was  disregarded.  The  King  resolved  to 
continue  the  siege,  trusting  to  some  accident  to  relieve  him 
from  his  fatal  position,  and  hoping  that  his  enemy,  who  had 
already  shown  an  inclination  to  temporize,  might  be  compelled 

>  IV.  p.  466. 
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to  retire  from  want  of  provisions,  or  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Whether,  indeed,  if  he  had  followed  the  advice  of 
his  wiser  and  more  experienced  officers,  he  would  in  reality 
have  escaped  the  dangers  that  menaced  him,  or  have  been 
besieged  in  turn,  and  cut  off  from  all  assistance  and  hope  of 
retreat,  it  is  vain  to  speculate.  He  had  learned,  too  late,  that 
if  the  possession  of  Pavia  brought  with  it  the  subjugation  of 
Lombardy,  the  loss  of  Pavia  was  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes  in 
Italy. 

The  Imperialists  on  their  side  were  equally  aware  that 
their  chance  of  success  depended  on  giving  battle  immediately. 
They  were  as  anxious  for  action  as  the  French  to  decline  it. 
The  garrison  was  straitened  by  want  of  provisions.  Their 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  The  soldiers  outside  were  ready 
to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  The  result  would  be  the  same 
whether  they  fought  and  were  beaten,  or  retired  without  fight- 
ing. In  both  cases  destruction  was  imminent.  Already  they 
had  approached  so  near  the  French  encampments,  which  were 
strongly  defended,  that  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels  at  the 
opposite  outposts  could  be  distinctly  overheard.  The  French 
were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  feints  and  sallies 
in  front  and  rear.  On  the  17th  of  February,^  the  Abbot  of 
Najara,  the  Imperial  commissary,  wrote  to  Charles  to  tell  him 
that  the  two  armies  were  within  musket  range  of  each  other. 
The  ground,  he  says,  has  to  be  conquered  inch  by  inch,  until 
we  can  reach  each  other  with  our  pikes.  The  French  are 
strongly  fortified  with  deep  ditches.  It  is  impossible  to  attack 
them  at  once ;  but  they  will  be  forced  to  give  battle  within 
their  fortifications,  when  they  least  expect  it.  The  King  of 
France  is  very  obstinate,  and  refuses  to  come  out.  He  confides 
in  the  strength  of  his  position,  in  his  artillery,  in  his  6,000 
Swiss  and  2,000  Germans.  Skirmishes  take  place  daUy.  The 
French  are  panic-stricken,  and  take  to  flight  even  when  they 
meet  a  smaller  number  of  assailants.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  plant  the  camp  in  such  a  position  that  four  or 
five  thousand  men  can  easily  attack  the  enemy's  quarters. 
Measures  will  be  concerted  for  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  sally 
forth  at  the  same  moment. 

The  plan  thus  rudely  sketched  was  adopted.  About  mid- 
night on  the  23rd  of  February  the  Imperialists  began  to  move. 
They  advanced  in  three  divisions.  The  first,  consisting  of 
3,000  Germans  and  Spaniards,  dressed  in  white  shirts,  was 

^  Bee  Bergenroth'B  Span.  GaL  under  that  date. 
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sent  forward  before  daybreak  to  breach  the  wall  of  the  park, 
and  march  straight  to  the  Mirabel,  in  which  Francis  was 
lodged  with  his  men-at-arms.  The  second  division  was  ap- 
pointed to  engage  the  main  body  of  the  Swiss,  who  were 
posted  a  little  below  on  the  left,  near  a  thick  wood;^  thus 
isolating  them  from  the  rest,  and  preventing  any  combined 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  French,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
third  and  the  main  division.  The  Germans  were  at  first 
warmly  received  by  the  French  artillery.  The  result  might 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  assailants — for  the  French 
fought  with  great  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  their  position — had  not  the  garrisons  sallied  out  from 
Pavia,  taking  them  in  the  rear.  The  retreat  became  a  rout  ; 
the  Swiss,  on  whom  Francis  relied,  did  nothing  worthy  of 
their  reputation,  and  only  increased  the  confusion.  The 
slaughter  was  terrible,  especially  among  the  Frencb  gentle- 
men and  nobles,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  unable  to 
exert  themselves — ^to  fight  or  to  flee.  Of  the  Swiss  4,000  were 
taken  prisoners  and  released.  The  King  might  have  escaped, 
but  fought  valiantly,  killing  with  his  own  hand  one  of  the 
standard-bearers.  Borne  down  by  the  press,  and  his  horse 
wounded  under  him,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  five  soldiers,  to  whom  his  person  was  unknown. 
"  There  is  a  discussion,"  says  a  contemporary  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  field,  "as  to  his  captor.  There  are  some 
who  claim  him  as  theirs,  showing  his  sword  and  his  gauntlet. 
He  was  pulled  ofif  his  horse  by  the  helmet ;  but  the  Viceroy, 
hastening  to  his  reUef,  lifted  him  up  respectfully,  and  freed 
him  from  the  crowd  of  soldiers."  ^  It  was  generally  reported 
that  he  was  wounded  in  the  face.  The  writer  just  quoted 
states  that  he  received  two  wounds — in  the  hands  and  in  the 
face.  The  Abbot  of  Najara,  in  his  account  of  the  victory, 
written  on  the  same  day,  to  Charles  V.,  follows  the  common 
report,  but  the  next  day  contradicts  it,  and  asserts  that  the 
blood  on  the  King's  face  was  occasioned  by  a  slight  scratch  of 
his  fingers.  So  ended  the  battle  of  Pavia.  So  perished  the 
expectation  of  France,  and  the  flower  of  French  chivalry. 

"To-day,"  writes  the  Abbot  of  Najara  to  the  Emperor, 
"  is  the  Feast  of  the  Apostle  St.  Mathias,  on  which,  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  your  Majesty  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
Five  and  twenty  thousand  times  thanks  and  praise  to  God  for 
His  mercy  !    Your  Majesty  is  from  this  day  in  a  position  to 

>  See  rV.  1128  and  1124.  *  IV.  1124. 
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prescribe  laws  to  Christians  and  Turks  according  to  your 
pleasure."^  Never  had  Fortune,  in  whose  smiles  Charles  at 
that  time  implicitly  believed,  placed  the  empire  of  the  world 
so  nearly  within  the  grasp  of  so  young  a  man.  Never  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  had  the  world  witnessed  so  nearly  a 
realization  of  its  fitful  dream  of  a  real  empire  of  the  West. 
Nothing  remained  to  oppose  the  Emperor's  wishes.  He  might 
dictate  laws  at  his  pleasure  to  Turks  and  Christians  alike,  as 
the  Abbot  of  Najara  told  him,  without  caring  much  to  dis- 
criminate who  were  Turks  and  who  were  Christians.  France 
and  Italy  were  equally  at  his  mercy.  With  the  exception  of 
England,  all  the  West  acknowledged  his  obedience.  And  it 
was  to  England  only  that  men  now  turned  to  see  what  England 
would  do  in  this  terrible  emergency.^  There  was  not  a 
potentate  in  Italy  who  had  not  been  flagrantly  guilty  of  dis- 
affection to  the  Emperor,  had  not  secretly  or  openly  abetted 
his  enemies.  The  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  others,  had  good  reason  to  dread  his  resentment. 
Moderate  as  had  been  his  language,  when  success  hung  in 
the  balance,  and  victory  was  uncertain;  mild  as  were  his 
reproofs  in  public,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  defection  of 
his  former  allies,  Charles  had  not  hesitated  to  express  his 
real  feehngs  in  private.  Some  time  before  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  talking  with  some  gentlemen  of  his  court,  he  had 
so  far  forgotten  his  usual  reserve  as  to  say,  *'  I  shall  go  into 
Italy,  and  there  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  obtaining  my 
own,  and  taking  my  revenge  on  those  who  have  wronged  me, 
especially  on  that  poltroon  the  Pope.  Some  day  or  other 
perhaps  Martin  Luther  may  become  a  man  of  worth."  ^  In 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  his  ambassador  at  Bome,  he 
assured  the  Duke,  "  he  would  maintain  his  army  in  spite  of 
the  Pope's  reconcDiation  with  the  French  king,  and  carry  out 
his  designs,  even  if  it  should  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life. 
Though  forsaken  by  all  his  allies  his  power  was  not  diminished ; 
and  they  who  have  offended  him  should  find  him  as  hard  and 
as  resolute  as  ever."* 

The  Emperor  heard  the  news  of  his  great  victory,  young 
as  he  was,  without  openly  betraying  the  least  emotion.  The 
intelligence  reached  him  on  the  10th  of  March.  The  court 
was  thronged  with  an  eager  and  exulting  crowd.    In  reply  to 

>  Feb.  26,  Bcrgonroth'B  Span.  Cal.  •  Contarini,    Feb.    6,   Ven.    Cal., 

*  Giberti  to  the  Nuncios  in  £ng-       p.  401. 
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the  congratulations  of  Sampson,  the  English  ambassador,  he 
said,  he  rejoiced  in  his  success,  for  three  reasons  :  First,  that 
God  had  given  him  the  victory,  who  was  a  sinner ;  and  in 
God's  strength  he  intended  to  employ  it.  Secondly,  because 
it  would  enable  him  to  establish  universal  peace  in  Christen- 
dom, reform  the  Christian  Faith,  and  apply  his  travails  to 
the  service  of  God.  Thirdly,  because  this  victory  would  be 
more  profitable  to  his  friends  (alluding  to  the  King  of  England) 
than  to  himself.  These  words,  remarks  Sampson,^  were  set 
off  with  great  "  moderation  of  gesture,  countenance  and,  as  it 
seemed,  also  of  inward  intent  and  mind  ...  I  assure  your 
Grace  there  was  no  more  semblance  in  him  of  arrogantie  or 
change  of  manners  to  joy  effusely,  other  in  word  or  counte- 
nance, than  if  no  such  great  thing  had  chaunced.*'  So  much 
was  the  simple-minded  Englishman  struck  with  the  Emperor's 
demeanour  and  pious  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that  he 
could  not  help  adding,  **  I  think  this  will  induce  God  to  give 
him  another  victory.  I  have  learned  more  by  this  moderation 
than  by  all  the  books  I  ever  have  or  shall  read.  Immediately 
after  hearing  the  news,  I  am  told  he  entered  his  chamber,  and 
kneeled  down  for  a  good  space,  giving  thanks  unto  God ;  and 
whereos  he  was  advised  by  some  to  make  great  triumph  for 
this  victory,  he  expressly  refused,  since  it  was  against  Christian 
men.  Next  day  he  went  in  procession  to  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  in  a  cape  of  black  frieze,  and  said  on  his  departure, 
*  Now  shall  we  go  to  have  a  solemn  mass,  giving  thanks  unto 
God ;  and  I  would  we  should  make  it  much  more  solemn  with 
good  inward  devotion,  than  with  any  manner  of  outward 
pomp.'  When  the  Emperor  was  advised  to  wear  some  rich 
and  fresh  raiment,  to  show  his  joy,  he  refused.  He  assured 
me  the  King  should  always  find  him  of  the  same  faithful 
mind  never  to  fail,  os  at  all  times  he  hath  else  promised  and 
said." 

The  same  account  is  substantially  given  by  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  Contarini.  On  hearing  the  news  he  repaired 
immediately  to  the  palace.  He  found  the  Emperor  pacing  a 
long  gallery  with  a  few  of  his  courtiers.  After  seven  or  eight 
tarns  from  one  end  to  the  other,  speaking  all  the  time  to  those 
who  were  about  him,  he  beckoned  the  ambassador  to  approach. 
Coutarini  endeavoured  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  the  Emperor 
rejected  his  advances.  In  the  full  flush  even  of  his  triumph 
he  could  not   forget  his  resentment  against  the  Venetians. 

>  March  15.    See  IV.  1189.     (Abridged.) 
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After  Gontarini  had  offered  his  congratulations,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  time  might  not  be  long  before  he  was  crowned 
at  Constantinople — certainly  not  an  idle  compliment  to  the 
Emperor's  ears — Charles  told  him  that  he  acknowledged  the 
victory  as  due  to  God  alone,  who,  knowing  the  Emperor's 
good  intentions,  had  rewarded  him  beyond  his  deserts ;  but 
he  added  significantly,  that  he  wished  the  Venetians  had 
assisted  his  army,  as  in  duty  they  were  bound  to  do.  When 
Contarini  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  republic,  he  added,  "  I 
believe  your  intentions  to  be  good ;  and,  if  not,  I  choose  to 
consider  them  so.  But  look  you,  Senor  Ambassador !  although 
many  years  have  passed  away  since  any  sovereign  had  such 
means  and  opportunity  as  I  have  of  accomplishing  his  own 
ends,  I  thank  God  for  this  good  fortune,  that  not  only  my 
friends,  but  my  enemies,  may  know  that  I  never  had  any 
other  wish  except  to  procure  peace  for  Christendom,  and  turn 
my  forces  against  the  Infidels.''  ^ 

From  the  Mantuan  ambassador  we  gather  a  few  more 
particulars.  When  the  courier  Spinalosa  (rather  Penalosa) 
arrived,  at  noon,  on  the  10th,  he  was  ushered  immediately 
into  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  said  to  him  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  "  My  liege,  a  battle  has  been  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Pavia ;  the  king  of  France  is  a  prisoner  in  your 
Majesty's  power,  and  his  whole  army  has  been  destroyed ! " 
The  Emperor  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  only  exclaim, 
"  The  king  of  France  in  my  power,  and  the  battle  gained  by 
us !  "  And  without  another  word,  or  waiting  for  any  further 
particulars,  retiring  into  a  chamber  by  himself,  he  knelt  down 
before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  hung  at  the  head  of  his 
bed,  and  remaining  on  his  knees  for  a  short  time,  gave  thanks 
unto  God  and  to  Christ's  mother  for  such  a  mercy  vouchsafed 
to  him.  Then  entering  the  presence  chamber  he  desired  to 
hear  all  the  details.  The  courier,  who  brought  no  letters, 
produced  his  safe-conduct  in  the  handwriting  of  the  captive 
King  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  "  So  the 
Emperor,  being  assured  of  the  truth,  ordered  the  publication  of 
the  news,  but  forbad  any  public  rejoicings,  except  a  procession 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  the  victory  had  been  gained 
against  Christians.  He  said  that  he  hoped  by  the  favor  of 
God  to  obtain  another  greater  mercy  against  the  Infidels,  and 
then  public  rejoicing  should  be  made." 

''All  the  ambassadors,  who  flocked  to  the  palace  on  hearing 

>  March  12,  Ven.  CaL,  p.  413. 
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the  news,  offered  their  congratulations  separately ;  and  it  was 
wonderfol  to  remark  that  neither  by  the  Emperor's  counte- 
nance nor  gesture  could  any  difference  be  perceived  from  his 
usual  demeanor, — a  thing  unrecorded  of  any  other  prince,  or 
of  a  few  only,  however  prudent  they  may  have  been.  His 
Majesty's  self-control  is  the  greater  by  reason  of  his  youth, 
and  is  entirely  attributed  to  his  greatness  of  mind,  which  is 
neither  elated  by  prosperity  nor  depressed  by  adversity. 
Although  his  replies  were  of  the  same  tenor  to  all,  certain 
expressions  to  the  English  ambassador  were  remarkable." 
They  have  been  already  given  from  Sampson's  despatches, 
and  need  not  to  be  repeated  here.  ''His  Majesty,"  the 
Mantnan  ambassador  continues,  ''  remained  until  nightfall, 
giving  his  hand  to  all  who  wished  to  kiss  it.  Next  morning, 
after  confession,  he  went  in  procession  to  mass  at  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  a  mile  from  Madrid.  He  was  clad  in 
a  cape  and  doublet  of  black  cloth  of  frieze,  as  worn  by  him 
constantly  since  his  attack  of  quartan  ague,  from  which  he 
has  never  entirely  recovered."  ^ 

The  political  schemes  of  Wolsey,  contrived  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  secresy,  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  like  a 
house  of  cards.  He  had  written  to  the  King  on  the  12th  of 
February,  "  Should  the  Imperialists  get  the  worst,  which  is 
not  probable,  thanked  be  God  !  your  affairs  are  by  your  high 
wisdom  in  more  assured  and  substantial  train,  by  such  com- 
munications as  be  set  forth  with  France  apart,  than  others  in 
outward  places  would  suppose."  *  It  had  been  his  object  to 
balance  the  antagonism  of  Francis  and  Charles  so  carefully, 
and  adjust  his  assistance  so  exactly,  that  whilst  neither  should 
obtain  the  preponderance,  both  should  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  the  friendship  of  his  master,  and  be  willing  to  reimburse 
his  expenses.  This  attention  to  tbe  pecuniary  interests  of 
his  Sovereign  was  not  due  to  Wolsey  exclusively.  With  his 
tendency  to  extravagance,  and  his  love  of  splendour,  Henry 
Vin.  had  inherited  the  parsimoniousness  of  Henry  VII.  The 
money  required  for  war  or  diplomacy  was  advanced  from  his 
privy  purse — ^for  there  was  no  pubhc  exchequer  at  that  time 
—and  the  King  expected  his  minister  to  return  the  sums  he 
had  borrowed,  or  provide  an  equivalent.  The  alliance  made 
with  Charles  V.  three  years  before,  if  not  influenced  exclusively 
by  similar  considerations,  was  certainly  facilitated  by  the 
readiness  of  the  Emperor  to  take  upon  himself  certain  pecuniary 

>  Ven-  Cal.,  No.  959.  «  IV.  1078.     Specially  p.  616. 
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obligations ;  and  when  the  Cardinal  discovered  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  or  even  of 
repaying  the  sums  advanced  him  by  Henry,   his  hope  of 
recovering  them  by  a  closer  union  with  France  was  not  the 
least  motive  which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
negociations  of  Joachim.^     But  though  he  showed  himself 
favourable  to  the  proposals  of  Francis,  he  had  not  failed, 
some  time  before  the  battle  of  Pavia,  to  secure  a  retreat,  in 
the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  King,  by  sending  Gregory 
Casale  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  assuring  Bourbon  of  Henry's 
desire  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor.    He  had  even  given 
instructions  to  Pace  to  persuade  the  Venetians  to  unite  their 
troops  with  the  Imperialists.^    He  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  measures ;  for  whilst  he  was  obliging 
the  Imperialists  he  was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  Francis, 
and  augmenting  the  value  of  an  English  alliance.     The  situa- 
tion was  critical.     Uncertain  of  the  result,  in  no  great  ex- 
pectation of  the  success  of  the  French  at  Pavia,   he  was 
evidently  no  more  prepared  than  was  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
so  terrible  a  blow,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  blotted 
France  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  transferred  the  monarchy, 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  West,  at  a  stroke,  to  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor. 

How  the  Emperor  received  the  intelligence  of  his  good 
fortune,  with  what  moderation  and  piety  (unlike  his  vain- 
glorious rival)  he  disavowed  all  merit,  and  rejoiced  that  God 
had  given  him  the  victory,  has  been  told  already.  He  was 
the  object  of  Divine  favour,  because  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
knew  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  restore  peace  to  bleeding  Christendom.  It  might 
have  seemed  more  in  accordance  with  these  declarations  of 
universal  benevolence  and  good  will,  if,  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  he  could  have  forgotten  the  disaffection  of  the 
Venetians,  and,  in  token  of  his  forgiveness,  allowed  Contarini 
to  kiss  his  hand.  He  was  still  in  alliance  with  England,  and 
was  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  divide  his  successes 
with  his  ally.  But  of  this  he  had  no  intention.  He  had 
carried  on  the  war  exclusively  for  his  own  benefit,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  ally ;  and  now  when  victory 
came  that  ally  was  as  little  in  his  thoughts  as  ever.  Still, 
all  men  vied  in  praising  his  moderation ;  and  Sampson,  the 
English  representative,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  what  he 

>  See  speciallj  lY.  1093  and  1160.  *  lY.  1107. 
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had  seen  and  heard  of  "  the  good  Emperor,"  ^  that  he  could 
not  suspect  so  virtuous  a  prince  of  harbouring  any  but  the 
most  pious  intentions.^ 

Not  so  Wolsey,  He  was  not  weak  enough  to  be  deceived 
by  the  Emperor's  professions  of  moderation.  The  capture  of 
Francis  had  alarmed  not  only  those  Italian  states  who  had 
good  reason  to  fear  the  Emperor's  resentment,  but  all  who 
had  any  cause  for  dreading  his  power.  '*  Many  here  "  (at 
Rome),  writes  Clerk  to  Wolsey,®  "  are  right  glad  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  French,  but  sorry  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  for  their  cruelty  are  most  hated  of  all  nations." 
Subsequently  [he  writes,*  "The  Venetians  are  in  great  fear, 
now  that  they  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  ImperiaUsts,  whom 
they  have  not  treated  well.  They  are  arming  themselves,  and 
pressing  the  Pope  to  do  the  same  •  .  .  The  effect  is  that  the 
Pope,  Venice,  Florence,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Sienna,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  and  other  meaner  powers,  will  make  a  league  for  the 
defence  of  Italy,  which  they  think  the  duke  of  Milan  would 
gladly  enter,  as  they  suppose  he  will  be  for  some  years  in  no 
less  captivity  than  the  French  king.**  If  such  a  league  as 
this  were  consolidated  by  an  alliance  with  England,  it  would 
offer  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Charles,  and 
neutraUze  in  a  measure  the  advantages  of  his  late  victory. 
But  then  the  King  would  at  once  make  the  Emperor  his 
enemy ;  the  sums  owed  by  him  to  England  would  be  irre- 
trievably lost,  and  all  hope  of  sharing  the  Emperor's  victory 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  In  addition  to  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  undertake  a  second  war  at  no  inconsiderable  cost, 
the  fruits  of  which  would  fall  to  the  Italians.  Might  it  not  be 
possible,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  disposition  of 
the  Emperor?  Might  he  not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  urged  to  perform  his  promise  of  invading 
France,  and  investing  Henry  with  his  hereditary  provinces  in 
that  kingdom?  An  offer  of  men  and  money  for  continuing 
the  war  involved  no  risk.  If  the  Emperor  complied,  the 
results  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  cost,  as  France 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist ;  if  he  refused,  neither  men  nor 
money  would  be  required.  And  here  my  readers  will  be 
enabled  to  see  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  Emperor's 

1  TV.  1190.  than  other  En^lishmeii,  all  of  whom, 

*  This    is    the  more  remarkahle,  with  the  exception  of  Wolsey,  took 

when  compared  with  Sampson's  own  the  Emperor  at  his  own  valuation. 

letter,  quoted  at  pp.  16, 16 ;  bat  in  this  '  Feb.  28. 

respect  he  was  not  more  crednlons  *  March  19. 
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moderation,  and  what  the  true  interpretation  of  his  repeated 
assertion  that  he  valued  his  victory  for  the  peace  it  would 
enable  him  to  establish  in  Christendom.  He  would  pursue 
victory  no  further ;  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  What  more 
could  he  gain  by  war  ?  Diplomacy  was  less  costly,  and  more 
sure.  The  spoils  which  good  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  lap 
he  intended  to  keep  exclusively  to  himself.  For  the  rest,  he 
might  remunerate  himself  for  his  losses  by  wresting  Burgundy 
from  his  unfortunate  prisoner ;  whilst  Henry  might  prosecute 
his  barren  claims  upon  France  as  best  he  could,  without 
expecting  aid  from  his  ally.  Further  continuance  of  the  war 
involved  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  and  a  just  distri- 
bution between  England  and  himself  of  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  already.  This  did  not  suit  the  Emperor's  plans.  He 
meant  to  make  a  merit  of  his  moderation  with  Francis  by 
extorting  from  his  necessities  the  richest  province  of  France, 
and  declining  to  assist  Henry  in  obtaining  any  other.  So,  at 
a  very  early  period,  he  gave  Sampson  to  understand  that  the 
King  of  England  must  not  hope  to  receive  reinforcements  from 
the  Imperial  dominions,  still  less  100,000  or  50,000  ducats  for 
their  support.  "They  think,* here,"  says  Sampson,  ''that 
the  King  should  make  the  rest  of  any  conquest  at  his  own 
charge."^  As  neither  alternative  promised  much,  Wolsey 
determined  to  turn  both  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  at  this  time,  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  still  smarting  from 
the  failure  of  his  schemes,  and  the  immovable  selfishness  of 
the  Emperor,  an  event  occurred  by  no  means  calculated  to 
improve  the  good  understanding  between  them.  It  has  been 
stated  already  that  various  complaints  had  been  made  by  the 
Imperial  ambassador,  De  Praet,  of  the  residence  of  Joachim, 
the  French  agent,  in  England.  The  Cardinal  had  insisted 
more  than  once  that  nothing  had  passed  between  himself  and 
Joachim,  in  contravention  of  the  good  understanding  existing 
between  the  two  Crowns.  Joachim  "was  kept  close  in  the 
house  of  Doctor  Larke,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Stephen's,**  who 
lived  at  Blackfriars,  **  and  every  day  privily  spake  with  the 
Cardinal."  *  His  protracted  residence  in  England,  and  the 
rumours  of  his  intercourse  with  Wolsey,  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  Imperial  minister.  He  determined  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Larke,  Joachim,  and  Wolsey  more  narrowly. 
But  whilst  he  was  thus  engaged ,  a  messenger  carrying  a 

^  Sampson,  April  1.     See  IV.  p.  *  See  a  letter  of  Joachim  to  Larkt 

543.  IV.  p.  539.    Hall,  691. 
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packet  of  letters  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  February  was 
surprised  by  the  watch  on  his  way  to  Brentford.   As  his  letters 
were  saperscribed  in  French,  the  constables  took  the  packet  to 
'*  a  man  of  law's  clerk."    It  fell  eventaally  into  the  hands  of 
Bir  Thomas  More,  in  the  adjoining  watch,  and  he  presented  it 
to  Wolsey  on  the  following  morning  as  he  was  sitting  "  in  the 
Chancery  at  Westminster."^     "Which,  when  I  had  read," 
writes  Wolsey  to  the  Emperor,  '*  knowing  how  far  the  eflfect  of 
them  was  discrepant  from  the  truth,  anon  I  conceived  the 
former  advertisements,  made  unto  me  touching  the  said  am- 
bassador's (De  Fraet's)  accustomed  usage  in  making  sinister 
reports,  to  be  true.    And  perceiving  by  the  said  letters,  that 
albeit  the  usage  is  not  here,  that  strangers  should  pass  through 
the  realm  without  a  passport,  yet  that  one  of  the  Fulkers  was 
despatched  by  the  said  ambassador  the  day  before,  vdth  letters 
towards  Spain,  wherein  it  was  like  there  might  be  as  evil  or 
worse  report  than  in  these,  I  with  all  diligence  sent  to  counter- 
mand the  said  former  letters,  or  any  other  despatched  at  that 
time  by  the  said  ambassador  ;  and  so  was  taken  also  a  packet 
of  his  letters  directed  to  my  lady  Margaret.    Which  original 
letters  •  •  .  viewed  and  overlooked,  and  the  untruth  men- 
tioned in  them  deprehended,  I  send  unto  your  hands."    On 
summoning  De  Praet  to  appear  before  himself  and  the  Council, 
Wolsey  taxed  him  with  untruth,  objecting  to  various  expres- 
sions in  the  ambassador's  despatches;  viz.  ''Ifwe  obtain  the 
battle  (of  Pavia)  all  vAU  be  weU;  our  master  wiU  escape  the 
danger  of  such  friends  and  confederates  as  he  has  hitherto  had.'* 
"  Let  me  say  he  is  little  obliged  to  any  of  them,  whoever  they  may 
be.**     And  again :  "  When  matters  succeed  well,  Wolsey  knows 
not  what  to  say,  and  when  otherwise  he  talks  wonders.    I  hope 
one  day  to  see  our  master  avenged,  for  Wolsey  is  the  main  cause 
of  all  his  misfortunes.**    De  Praet  made  no  reply,  except  to 
complain  of  his  letters  being  intercepted,  contrary  to  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors.     In  the  end  Wolsey  ordered  him  to 
forbear  writing,  saying  that  the  Ring  and  himself  would  com- 
municate the  particulars  to  the  Emperor.^ 

Such  an  extraordinary  outrage  on  the  privileges  of  an 
ambassador  had  never  been  known  before ;  still  more  on  an 
ambassador  of  the  greatest  sovereign  of  Europe.®     "  Great 

*  That    these    particnlan    were  *  See  lY.  1083. 

Accurately  stated  will  be  seen  by  a  '  De  Praet's  own  version  of  the 

reference  to  the  list  of  the  watoh,  affair    will    be    found    in  Gayangos' 

Vnnted  in  IV.  1062.  Span.  Gal.,   III.  p.  50.    It  does  not 
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injury,"  says  De  Praet,  ''has  been  done  to  the  Emperor's 
honour  and  reputation  by  such  an  act.  For  a  thousand  years 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  ambassadors  of  allied  and 
friendly  powers  having  their  correspondence  violated  and 
divulged,  much  less  of  their  being  forbidden  to  write  to  their 
kings  and  masters."  ^  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  motive  for  a 
proceeding  so  arbitrary  and  oflfensive,  unless  it  were  the 
Cardinal's  intention  to  show  how  little  he  was  awed  by  that 
authority  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  inclined  to  pay 
such  profound  and  implicit  homage.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  Wolsey  for  some  time  past  had  expressed  in  very  plain 
and  unambiguous  language  his  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Archduke,  and  the  Lady  Margaret.  He  had  condemned,  in 
terms  more  candid  than  courtly,  their  shallow  tricks  and 
subterfuges,  their  transparent  excuses  for  evading  their 
engagements ;  but  he  had  never  yet  been  so  far  transported 
by  indignation  as  to  impound  the  correspondence  of  their 
ambassadors.  Strange  to  say,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  warmly  defended  by  his  master.  The  King  wrote  a  letter, 
in  his  own  hand,  to  the  Emperor,  condemning  the  conduct  of 
his  minister,  and  insisting  on  his  punishment,  in  very  explicit 
terms.*  He  carried  his  displeasure  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  remonstrances  that  could  be  urged  in  mitigation  of  the 
ambassador's  misconduct.  De  Praet  was  confined  to  his  house 
until  the  nomination  of  his  successor;  for  all  reconciliation 
was  found  to  be  impossible.® 

When  the  news  reached  Madrid  the  whole  court  was  in  a 
ferment.*  So  great  an  aflfront  called  for  signal  punishment, 
and  the  Emperor,  it  was  urged,  must  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  ambassador,  lest  others  should  follow  Wolsey's  example. 
But  here,  again,  the  moderation  of  Charles  saved  him  from 
extremities.  He  wrote,  indeed,  to  De  Praet,  expressing  great 
displeasure  at  the  insult.  He  did  not  intend  to  let  the  matter 
pass  unnoticed,  for  God  had  given  him  the  power  to  maintain 
his  dignity ;  but  he  would  for  the  present  disguise  his  resent- 


differ  in  any  important  partioalars 
from  that  given  by  Wolsey,  except  in 
asserting  that  the  packet  of  letters, 
"  closed  and  sealed,"  was  delivered 
into  Here's  bands  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  it, 
and  by  More,  who  was  then  in  bed, 
was  taken  to  the  Legate's  apartments. 
An  English  version  of  the  same  affair 
wUl  also  be  found  in  the  same  Calendar, 


p.  62.  (The  references  here  and  else- 
where to  Gayabgos  are  all  to  Vol.  III. 
of  the  Calendar  of  Spanish  State 
Papers,  the  first  that  appeared  under 
his  editorship. — Ed.) 

*  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.,  p.  53. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

'  March    16 :     Gkiyangos,    p.   92. 
Compare  also  pp.  76,  78. 

*  Contarini,  April  19,  Yen.  CaL 
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ment  until  he  had  heard  further  particulars.  Meanwhile,  he 
desired  to  know  whether  the  ambassador  could  not  suggest 
some  means  by  which  the  Emperor  might  punish  the  Cardinal  ^ 
without  incurring  any  serious  risks  to  his  own  interests. 
Shortly  after,  on  receiving  a  more  explicit  statement  of  what 
had  taken  place,  he  informed  the  ambassador  that  his  honour 
was  safe  in  the  Emperor's  keeping.  At  some  future  time, 
whenever  the  opportunity  oflfered,  he  might  be  satisfied  that 
fall  reparation  should  be  demanded.^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
De  Praet  was  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  and  his  wounded 
honour  effectually  salved. 

To  Sampson,  the  English  ambassador,  such  an  outrage 
appeared    little    less  than  insanity ;   still    more    when    the 
Emperor,  in  the  mildest  possible  way,  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  indignity.    After  expressing  his  entire  confidence  in 
the  King,  Charles  could  not  help  lamenting  the  shock  his  con- 
fidence in  Wolsey  had  sustained  by  his  late  proceedings.    The 
injury  was  the  less  excusable,  because  in  this  time  of  ''  most 
fervent  war,"  when  the  French  King  was  in  prison,  Joachim 
h^  been  so  long  retained  in  England,  that  his  friends  believed 
that  Henry  had  forsaken  the  Emperor,  and  was  providing  for 
himself.     It  was  the  more  strange,  he  said,  and  indefensible, 
because   such  interception  of   his   ambassador's  letter  was 
violate  jus  gentium; — so  much  Latin  his  Majesty  had  learned, 
remarks  Sampson.^    Some  say,  he  continues,  that  unless  the 
Emperor  had  been  well  assured  of  the  King's  constant  mind, 
he  would  have  taken  this  interception  of  his  ambassador's 
letters  as  a  clear  case  of  rupture ;  for  unless  those  who  were 
guilty  of  it  were  punished,  it  must  have  been  "  a  prepensed 
matter ;  "  nor  was  it  less  dishonourable  to  the  King,  "  that  his 
most  friend's  ambassador  should  not  be  at  liberty.     The  whole 
court  was  more  moved  than  the  good  Emperor."     Those  who 
were  of  the  best  mind  thought  that  Wolsey  should  accept  the 
ambassador  with  a  new  reconciliation,  for  the  joy  of  the  news 
and  victory  at  Pavia.     "  I  writ.  Sir,  to  your  Grace,  thus  clearly 
to  advertise  the  same  of  the  truth  plainly ;  for  other  toward- 
ness  I  perceive  nothing  in  them  or  any  of  them ;  but  the  more 
that  is  spoken  of  the  matter,  the  more  they  be  moved." 

*  Letter  to  De  Praet,  March  26,  from  the  Venetians,  Charles  remarked, 

Garangofl.  <<  I  am  a  bad  Latin  scholar.     I  will 

'  GavangOB,  p.  103.  send  it  to  the  Chancellor." — Ven.  Oal., 

»  Letter,  March  15,  IV.  1190.     On  p.  431. 
ConUrini  presenting    him    a   letter 
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Sampson  was  no  seer.  Charles  knew  his  own  interests  too 
well  to  sacrifice  them  to  any  transient  resentment. 

Splendid  and  dazzling  as  was  his  fortune  at  this  moment, 
no  one  perhaps  miderstood  more  clearly  than  himself  how 
slippery  was  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested.  He  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel  with  England ;  least  of  all  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure to  the  Cardinal,  whose  policy  he  most  dreaded,  and 
whose  sagacity  he  had  hoped  to  blind.  He  would  gladly  have 
detached  the  King  from  the  Cardinal,  had  it  been  possible ; 
and,  therefore,  he  made  it  a  point  to  insist  the  more  on  his 
unshaken  regard  and  affection  for  the  former,  whenever  he 
dropped  any  remarks  disparaging  to  the  latter.  Though  the 
victory  at  Pavia  had  filled  Italy  with  consternation,  it  had 
made  every  Italian  potentate  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  band 
together  for  protection  against  the  common  enemy.  Charles 
was  just  as  unable  as  ever  to  provide  the  necessary  sums  for 
keeping  his  army  on  foot,  and  he  hoped  by  "  doulce  "  means 
and  fair  promises  to  obtain  that  pecuniary  aid  from  the  states 
he  certainly  would  never  have  obtained,  had  he  showed  any 
symptoms  of  vindictiveness,  or  betrayed  his  intention  of  prose- 
cuting his  victory  at  their  expense.  In  a  curious  document  in 
the  possession  of  Don  Fascual  Gayangos,  and  published  in  his 
Calendar,^  a  list  will  be  found  of  the  various  sums  proposed  to 
be  levied  on  the  different  Italian  powers,  amounting  to  288,000 
ducats,  towards  covering  the  expenses  of  the  war.  To  any 
sovereign  this  was  a  large  sum;  to  Charles,  penniless  in  the 
midst  of  his  good  fortune,  and  without  hope  of  extorting  money 
from  England,  it  was  most  desirable.  But  for  any  chance  of 
obtaining  it  the  Emperor  must  assume  a  magnanimity  by  no 
means  native  to  his  character.  *'  The  Pope  and  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  powers,"  writes  his  minister,  Soria,  then  in  Genoa, 
'*  are  afraid  lest  your  Imperial  Majesty  should  show  resent- 
ment at  their  late  conduct,  and  wish  to  chastise  them  for 
their  misdeeds.  I  have  told  them  that  your  Imperial  Majesty 
will  forget  and  forgive  all  offences,  and  say  to  them,  Recedant 
Vetera,  nova  sint  omnia.  It  would  be  advisable  that  all  your 
ministers  and  agents  in  Italy  should  dissemble  and  use  a  similar 
langu/ige,  but  I  hear  they  do  not."  ^ 

It  was  then  necessary  for  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Henry  and  his  minister.  The  least  show  of  displeasure  would 
invest  the  confederation  of  Italy  with  spirit  and  proportions 
fatal  to  the  Emperor's  designs.     If  he  resented  the  insult,  and 

'  Grayangos,  p.  106.  *  3iarch  2  :  Gaj&ngoB,  p.  61. 
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broke  with  England,  the  sole  inducement  which  kept  Wolsey 
firm  to  his  alliance  would  exist  no  longer.  On  his  part  the 
Cardinal  was  equally  reluctant  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  for 
he  stiU  hoped  to  recover  from  the  Emperor  some  portion  of 
the  sums  that  England  had  lent  him,  or  some  equivalent  in 
their  stead.  The  alienation  of  Wolsey  would  throw  him  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  relieve  its  King  from  all 
fears  of  an  English  invasion.  Francis  would  become  less 
manageable — less  willing  to  accede  to  the  Emperor's  demands. 
Nor,  in  the  view  of  a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
Crowns,  could  the  Emperor  ever  feel  confident  that  any  pro- 
posals he  might  secretly  make  to  the  French  King  would  not 
be  divulged  to  Wolsey,  and  be  turned  against  himself.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  to  gain  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  keep  his 
real  designs  as  secret  as  possible  both  from  friends  and  enemies. 
But  though  the  Cardinal  had  disposed  of  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  and  shu£9ed  him  off  the  stage,  in  a  curt  and  un- 
ceremonious manner,  it  was  not  his  policy  to  quarrel  need- 
lessly with  the  Emperor.  He  protested  that  his  late  act  had 
been  dictated  entirely  by  the  purest  zeal  to  maintain  un- 
diminished the  amity  between  Charles  and  his  master. 
Nothing  but  Henry's  implicit  trust  in  the  Emperor,  which 
Wolsey  had  always  used  his  best  endeavours  to  promote,  would 
have  persuaded  the  King  to  tolerate  an  ambassador  so  inexpert 
and  unmeet  for  his  oflSce  as  De  Praet.  "  I  have  never  done 
anything  that  I  know,''  he  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,^  "  to  the  prejudice  of  your  affairs,  or  the  person  of 
your  Majesty,  as  some  ill-intentioned  people  may  have  had  the 
boldness  lo  surmise ;  which  assertion,  most  confidently  put 
forward,  gives  me  courage  humbly  to  request  that  your  Majesty, 
for  the  purgation  and  discharge  of  my  poor  honor  and  reputa- 
tion, will  cast  off  and  reject  the  indiscreet,  disloyal,  false,  and 
abusive  reports  and  advices  of  the  sieur  De  Praet,  your  resident 
ambassador  at  this  Court,  whom  I  have  all  the  time,  and  for 
your  sake,  treated  as  favorably  and  affectionately  as  if  he  were 
my  own  brother."  The  Emperor  was  equally  civil  and  sincere 
on  his  part.  At  least  he  told  Sampson,  the  English  am- 
bassador, "  That  he  never  suspected  Wolsey,  although  some 
things  had  been  done  in  England  much  to  the  hindrance  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  Cardinal  had  many  times  made  use  of  expres- 
sions which  excited  the  suspicions  of  De  Praet.  Still  he  con- 
sidered the  Cardinal  his  very  good  friend;  and  as  he  was 

^  March  8 :  in  Gajangos. 
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faithful  to  his  master,  he  could  not  but  be  faithful  to  the 
Emperor  also."  ^ 

The  contest  now  resolved  itself  into  a  trial  of  diplomatic 
skill  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Cardinal.  Other  actors  in 
the  scene,  even  the  Pope  himself,  sunk  for  a  time  into  the 
subordinate  condition  of  pawns  in  a  game  of  chess,  whose 
movements  are  determined  by  the  will  or  necessities  of  the 
master  pieces  on  the  board.  The  ingenuity  of  both  was 
sharpened  in  the  encounter.  Both  were  wary;  both  were 
ready  to  employ  any  device  which  promised  advantage  to 
either.  That  they  should  cordially  hate  each  other  was 
natural ;  but  that  either  of  them  should  express  that  hatred, 
as  popular  historians  imagine,  by  gratuitous  discourtesy,  or 
ostentatious  absence  of  apparent  cordiality,  is  to  mistake  the 
character  and  the  abilities  of  both.  The  popular  belief  that 
Charles  from  this  time  withheld  in  his  letters  to  Wolsey  those 
phrases  of  official  deference  and  respect  he  had  been  wont  to 
use  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance,  is  founded  on  a 
mistake.  It  rests  on  no  better  ground  than  the  other  sup- 
position, that  Wolsey  postponed  the  interest  of  his  country  to 
his  own  passions,  and  revenged  himself  upon  the  Emperor  for 
neglecting  to  assist  him  in  securing  the  Papacy.  Both  felt 
alike  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  intricate  game ;  and  both 
were  too  skilful,  both  too  much  interested  in  the  result,  to 
misapply  their  energies  like  meaner  men,  or  expose  themselves 
to  disadvantage  by  any  useless  gratifications  of  ill  temper. 
But  Wolsey  was  unduly  weighted.  He  had  other  interests  to 
distract  his  attention,  and  other  wishes  than  his  own  had  to 
be  consulted.  At  no  period  in  his  life  was  Henry  the  most 
tractable  or  self-denying  of  sovereigns ;  at  no  time  would  he 
have  been  slow  in  sacrificing  his  ablest  minister,  rather  than 
incur  the  temporary  odium  of  an  unpopular  measure. 
Whether  he  had  at  this  early  date  begun  to  grow  weary  of 
Katharine  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  he  scarcely  knew 
himself  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  exact  bent  of  his 
inclinations.  Still,  if  Katharine  took  any  interest  in  politics, 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  view  with  some  feeling 
of  dislike  the  actions  of  a  man  whose  wUl  was,  in  appearance, 
though  certainly  not  in  reality,  omnipotent  with  her  husband. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  should  not  have  used  what 
influence  she  still  possessed  in  favour  of  her  nephew.  That 
she  corresponded  with  him  is  undeniable. 

>  Sampson  :  April  1,  IV.  1237. 
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Charles  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  secret  purposes 
to  transpire.  He  was  a  master  of  dissimulation ;  and  the 
historian  finds  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  fathom  his  real 
designs.  Great  as  was  the  victory  at  Favia,  it  had  as  yet 
been  unproductive  of  any  advantage  beyond  the  possession  of 
the  King's  person.  Its  substantial  importance  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  money  or  territory  that  Charles  could 
extort  from  the  wishes  or  the  fears  of  his  unhappy  prisoner ; 
how  far,  whilst  his  worst  foe  remained  caged  up,  he  might 
take  the  opportunity  of  securing  his  conquests  in  Italy,  or 
invading  Prance.  But  to  do  one  or  the  other  an  army  must 
be  maintained;  and  Charles  had  no  money.  Negociations 
were  cheaper,  if  only  they  were  speedy,  if  only  Henry  could 
be  persuaded  not  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  prisoner ; 
stiU  better  if  he  could  be  induced  at  a  moderate  expense — best 
of  all  at  his  own  sole  cost — to  invade  France,  and  enhance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  Francis  himself,  the  Emperor's 
magnanimity.  To  avoid  displeasing  Henry  or  his  great 
minister,  to  distract  their  attention  from  his  own  designs,  to 
blind  and  amuse  them,  above  all,  to  exclude  them  from  any 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  victory,  by  engaging  their  attention 
elsewhere,  this  was  the  policy  of  Charles.  But  the  game  was 
a  delicate  one.  He  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and,  under  one  plea  or  another,  had  perpetually  failed 
to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The  shabbiest  of  Imperial  debtors, 
he  always  apologized  and  never  paid  ;  was  always  demanding 
an  extension  of  time  from  his  royal  creditor,  at  the  moment 
he  was  preparing  to  incur  fresh  obligations.  With  his  dis- 
ciplined armies  and  his  military  resources,  he  could  have 
afforded  to  disregard  the  power  or  vengeance  of  England,  if 
England  had  stood  alone ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  success  of 
his  design  depended  exclusively  on  the  attitude  taken  by  this 
country.  He  had  his  hold  upon  it  by  being  its  debtor ;  by 
amusing  it  with  promises  of  payment ;  by  the  ambition,  as  he 
supposed,  of  Henry  to  be  crowned  King  of  France,  in  imitation 
of  Henry  V. ;  and  he  had  as  little  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
engagement  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  as  every  step  he 
took  towards  his  own  designs  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
interests  either  of  his  ally,  or  of  his  prisoner,  sometimes  of 
both,  he  had  to  fear  lest  haply  they  should  come  to  a  mutual 
nnderstanding,  and  he  should  make  an  enemy  of  both.  To 
keep  them  apart ;  if  possible,  to  make  them  suspicious  of  each 
other's  intentions ;  above  all,  to  prevent  the  one  from  discover- 
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ing  the  exact  terms  in  which  he  was  shaping  his  measures 
with  the  other ; — these  were  the  aims  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
present. 

On  the  other  hand,  yarious  plans  presented  themselves  to 
the  Cardinal  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  his  opponent.. 
He  might  organize  a  formidable  league  ;  for  in  their  dread  of 
the  Emperor's  resentment,  and  still  more  of  his  interminable 
exactions,  the  Italians  were  willing  to  contribute  600,000 
ducats  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  if  Henry  would  join  it, 
and  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  French  King's 
sons.^  Or,  he  might,  in  the  next  place,  find  it  possible  to 
re-open  negociations  with  Louise,  and  obtain  more  from  the 
fears  of  Francis  than  he  could  hope  to  gain  from  the  terrors 
of  the  Italians  or  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor.  Thirdly,  he 
might  assume  as  sincere  the  offers  of  the  Emperor  to  assist 
his  master  in  recovering  his  inheritance  in  France,  and  profit 
in  various  ways  by  any  opportunities  that  might  present 
themselves.  But  to  join  the  Italian  league  openly  was  to 
declare  war  against  the  Emperor  at  once,  and  sacrifice  all 
chance  of  recovering  the  debt  he  owed  to  England.  War  at 
so  great  a  distance  was  costly  and  unpopular.  England  had 
no  generals  to  oppose  to  Bourbon  or  Fescara,  and  their  veteran 
captains  and  soldiers,  flushed  with  their  late  victory,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  an  Italian 
campaign.  To  open  negociations  directly  with  Louise  was 
hazardous.  She  might  betray  them  to  the  Emperor,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  release  of  her  son  on  easier  terms.  It  was  still 
more  hazardous  at  this  moment,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to 
meet  Charles,  and  no  one  knew  precisely  what  concessions 
she  was  prepared  to  make,  or  what  were  her  real  intentions. 
This  only  was  certain,  so  great  was  her  affection  for  her  son, 
so  perilous  was  the  position  of  his  country,  so  apprehensive 
were  the  French  of  an  English  invasion — their  chief,  in  fact, 
their  only  fear  ^ — that  every  one  believed  she  would  readily 
make  any  sacrifice,  short  of  the  dismemberment  of  France,  to 
procure  his  liberation.    Without,  therefore,  entirely  abandon- 


»  IV.  1240,  1255. 

*  **  The  Kegcnt  has  pnbliBhed  all 
over  France  that  the  English  are  in 
mutiny  *'  (probably  she  was  referring 
to  the  dissensions  caused  by  the 
Amicable  Loan),  *'and  wonld  have 
too  much  to  do  to  invade  France. 
She  told  the  Estates  at  Lyons  (where 
she  was  staying)  she  was  well  assured 


that  those  who  governed  the  King  of 
England  (Wolsey  ?)  would  do  nothing; 
and  if  they  attempted  to  invade 
Franco  the  Scots  would  attack  them. 
Nevertheless,  all  through  France  their 
only  fear  is  of  England."  See  IV. 
1364  and  1365,  and  further,  for  the 
condition  of  France  at  tbia  time. 
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ing  the  prospect  of  either  an  Italian  league  or  a  French 
alliance,  bat  rather,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  keeping  both 
steadily  in  view,  Wolsey  resolved  for  the  present  to  urge  the 
Emperor  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  Emperor  had 
written  to  his  ambassador  in  England  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  disarm,  and  wished  the  King  to  follow  his  example,  and 
join  with  him  in  prosecuting  the  war.  He  had  instructed  his 
aimt,  the  Lady  Margaret,  to  furnish  Henry  with  troops  and 
provisions.^  Further,  he  had  informed  the  French  that  the 
only  terms  of  peace  to  which  he  could  accede  would  be  the 
cession  to  himself  of  Burgundy,  the  restoration  to  Bourbon  of 
his  rights,  to  Henry  of  his  ancient  provinces. 

It  was  not  for  the  Cardinal  to  betray  suspicions  of  the 
Emperor's  sincerity,  or  reject  his  advances.  He  took  the 
Emperor  at  his  word;  and  as  he  had  suggested  that  both 
should  continue  their  warUke  preparations,  Wolsey  was  ready 
with  a  proposition  which  should  not  only  secure  peace  for  the 
present,  but  in  all  time  to  come.  This  was  no  less  than  the 
total  exclusion  of  Francis  and  his  son  from  the  throne  of 
France.  "  If,"  he  urged,  "  the  French  king,  who  is  now  a 
prisoner,  be  restored,  he  will  not  fail  to  seek  opportunities  of 
revenging  himself;  therefore  the  only  means  "  of  meeting  the 
danger  is  that  he  and  his  succession  should  be  utterly 
abolished."  ^  This,  he  argued,  would  be  the  most  effective  of 
means  for  securing  those  rights  on  which  Charles  had  insisted. 
As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  gave  out  that 
Henry  was  willing  to  join  with  the  Emperor  in  an  immediate 
invasion  of  France,  lead  his  army  in  person,  and  contribute 
200,000  ducats  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion 
the  King  would  accompany  the  Emperor  to  Rome ;  "  by  which 


^  Charles  to  De  Pmet,  March  26. 
This  letter  is  Tery  important  as  a  koj 
to  the  Emperor's  intentions.     It  was 
written  to  announce  officially  to  Do 
Praet  the  yietory  at  Fkvia,  and  shows 
clearly  from  the  first  the  dissimnlation 
of  the  writer.     After  stating  that  he 
wishes    for   peace,  and    to    practise 
the    rirtaea    of    magnanimity    and 
clemency,   anless  he   is  provoked  to 
forget  them,  Charles  directs  De  Praet 
how  he  is  to  proceed.     He  is  to  arge 
the  King  not  to  disarm,  in  order  that 
the  French  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  Emperor's  terms.    If  Henry 
desires  to  prolong  the  war,  he  may  do 
it  on  his  own  responsibility.    He  has 
written  oonseqoently  to  Lady  Mar. 


garet  to  furnish  troops  and  provisions 
for  the  English,  at  their  own  expense, 
unless  she  thinks  it  best  to  dissemble, 
in  which  case  she  can  pretend,  before 
complying  with  their  wishes,  that  she 
must  consult  the  Emperor.  "  It  would 
be  unfortunate,"  he  proceeds,  **to 
lose  their  friendship."  But  on  no 
accoimt  is  De  Praet  to  enter  upon 
any  negociations  with  England  for 
carrying  on  the  war  at  the  Emperor's 
expense.  He  has  heard  of  Do  Praet's 
treatment,  and  wishes  there  were 
some  good  and  safe  means  for  punish- 
ing the  Cardinal,  but  the  ambassador 
must  dissemble  his  displeasure. 
*  IV.  pp.  628,  570. 
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means  and  the  possibility  of  Charles's  marriage  to  the  princess 
Mary,  he  would  eventually  become  lord  and  owner  of  all 
Christendom.'*  ^    As  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  the  Emperor  that  the  King  was  making  all  possible 
preparations  for  invasion ;  that  he  desired  permission  for  the 
Lady  Margaret  to  raise  4,000  horse  and  4,000  foot  at  the 
expense  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  assist  in  the  enterprise; 
that  he  intended,  on  his  own  part,  to  make  up  his  army  to 
80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.^    With  these  propositions  there 
was  sent,  as  from  the  Princess  Mary — at  that  time  a  flaxen- 
haired  child  only  nine  years  old — an  emerald  ring,  as  a  love- 
token  to  the  Emperor ;  "  and  you  shall  say,"  Wolsey  instructs 
the  ambassador,  **  that  her  Grace  hath  devised  this  token  for 
a  better  knowledge  to  be  had,  when  God  shall  give  them  grace 
to  be  together,  whether  his  Majesty  do  keep  himself  as  con- 
tinent and  chaste  as,  with  God's  grace,  she  woll,  whereby  ye 
may  say  his  Majesty  may  see  her  assured  love  towards  the 
same  hath  already  such  operation  in  her  that  it  is  also  con- 
firmed by  jealousy,  being  one  of  the  greatest  signs  and  tokens 
of  hearty  love  and  cordial  affection."  ®    Though  the  Emperor 
was  abready  indulging  in  the  hope  of  superseding  his  engage- 
ments for  a  more  advantageous  match,  and  a  less  formidable 
father-in-law,  he  could  not  be  so  ungallant  as  to  refuse  the 
present ;  so  he  put  it  on  his  little  finger,  observing  he  would 
wear  it  for  her  sake.* 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Wolsey  deceived  himself  with 
the  notion  that  the  Emperor  would  accept  so  extravagant  a 
proposal.  He  could  never  have  supposed  that  Charles  would 
heartily  support  the  interests  of  his  ally,  and  enthrone  an 
independent  monarch  at  Paris,  far  more  formidable  than 
the  poor  King  he  then  held  prisoner  at  Pizzighettone.  He 
had,  indeed,  promised  all  this,  and  more,  to  obtain  Henry's 
alliance ;  ^  but  the  flexibility  with  which  Charles  repudiated 
his  obligations,  professed  to  treat  them  as  merely  ceremonial, 
found  paltry  excuses  for  breaking  his  word,  pleaded  his 
own  expenses,  pleaded  anything,  in  short,  rather  than  make 
good  his  engagements, — must  long  since  have  convinced  the 
Cardinal  that  the  Emperor  was  not  to  be  trusted.     He  had 

'  IV.  pp.  628,  570.  secret  promise  made  to  the  Kinffs 

*  IV.  p.  572.  Highness  and  Wolsey  at  sundry  times 
'  Wolsey  to  Tnnstal,  etc.,  April  3.  and  places,  all  tending  to  the  expulsion 

*  See  IV.  p.  611.  of  the  King  of  Franco,  and  setting  up 

*  "As  to  the  succession,  they  are      Henry  in  his  place." — Instructions  to 
to  put  the  Emperor  in  mind  of  his      Tunstal,  etc.,  March  26,  IV.  p.  628. 
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already  expressed,  in  somewhat  unceremonious  language,  his 
opinion  of  the  Emperor's  insincerity,  and  the  folly  of  relying 
on  such  a  broken  reed.^  He  knew  well  that  when  Charles 
proposed  an  invasion  of  France,  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intentions.  He  saw  the  difficulties  brewing  in  the  distance. 
For  though  Louise,  uncertain  of  Wolsey's  intentions,  which 
apparently  augured  no  good  to  France,  had  spoken  of  him 
unfavourably,  and  communicated  to  him  none  of  her  move- 
ments, he  was  kept  well  informed  by  the  Pope  of  what  was 
going  on.  Clement  dreaded,  as  much  as  any  other  power  in 
Italy,  the  cold,  ambiguous,  and  resentful  temper  of  the 
Emperor.  He  leaned  entirely  to  France,  and  disliked  the 
idea  of  a  French  invasion  by  England.  He  disliked  still  more 
the  Imperial  demand  of  200,000  ducats.  It  boded  no  good  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  that  the  Emperor  still  kept  his 
troops  in  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna,  withholding  their 
pay,  and  wasting  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  to  the  amount 
of  200,000  or  300,000  ducats  more.  A  friend  of  Francis,  he 
was  not  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Louise,  or  of  the 
offers  she  intended  to  make  to  the  Emperor.  If  the  Queen 
Mother,  as  an  inducement  to  moderate  his  demands,  betrayed 
to  Charles  any  favourable  advances  made  to  her  by  England, 
the  proposals  offered  by  Charles  to  Louise  were  in  their  turn 
communicated  to  the  Pope,  and  betrayed  to  Wolsey.  In  spite 
of  appearances  and  professions,  Wolsey  knew  well  that  war 
with  France  was  not  what  the  Emperor  intended.  He  knew 
that  the  pay  of  his  army  in  Italy,  which  cost  100,000  ducats 
a  month,  had  fallen  six  or  seven  months  in  arrear ;  and  the 
last  instalment  had  been  squandered  by  the  officers,  without 
any  regard  for  their  unfortunate  soldiers.  He  had  heard  that 
Francis,  who  had  always  looked  upon  Bourbon  with  great 
disdain,    "now  talked  and  dallied  with    him  familiarly.**^ 

^  Borne  kind  friend  had  repeated, 
not  without  exaggeration,  Wolsey's 
opinion  of  the  Emperor;  and  the 
latter,  on  receiving  Wolsey's  letter 
(see  IV.  p.  616),  had  mentioned  it  to 
the  English  ambassadors.  They  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  told  them  that 
Wolsey  had  called  him  a  liar,  Lady 
Margaret  a  ribald,  Don  Fernando  a 
child,  and  Bonrbon  a  traitor.  This 
report  was  brought  by  Bcanrain ;  to 
whom,  when  he  asked  for  200,000 
dacats  of  Henry  for  the  late 
campaign,  Wolsey  had  answered, 
the  King  has  something  better  to  do 


with  his  money  than  spend  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  fonr  sach  persons,  nsing 
the  above  words.  (See  IV.  1379.) 
The  Emperor  admitted  that  he  had 
not  kept  some  points  of  the  treaty, 
with  a  whining  remark  that  it  was 
not  from  want  of  will,  but  extreme 
need,  for  which  his  friends  should  not 
accuse  him.  For  more  to  the  same 
effect,  see  the  conversation  between 
tbo  Imperial  agent  De  la  Sauoh  and 
Wolsey,  in  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal., 
p.  216. 

•  See  Charles's  letter,  IV.  p.  688. 
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These  signs  were  not  lost  upon  him.  The  good  intelligence 
between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists  showed  no  indica- 
tions of  war  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Whatever  Charles 
might  pretend,  Wolsey  was  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  his  real 
intentions. 

But  if  there  could  be  any  room  for  doubt,  his  own  letters 
are  conclusive.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  proposal 
for  invading  France,  and  disinheriting  its  sovereign,  he  tells 
Tunstal  that  he  had  received  information  from  the  Pope  that 
the  French  Bang's  mother  intended  to  repair  to  the  Emperor.^ 
"  If  she  has  power  to  treat,*'  he  adds,  **  it  is  not  likely  the 
Emperor  will  agree  to  a  personal  invasion,  or  do  any  great 
feat  of  war  till  he  see  what  will  ensue  therefrom."  Consider- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  all  things,  and  the  doubt  how  soon 
sufl&cient  money  could  be  levied,  ''though  all  the  shires  (in 
England)  were  ready  to  contribute,"  Wolsey  had  persuaded 
his  master  to  abandon  his  design  of  conducting 'the  invasion 
in  person.  Commenting  on  the  tortuous  but  transparent 
poUcy  of  the  Emperor  to  gain  time,  and  avoid  a  direct  answer, 
he  had  written  to  the  King,  *'  I  doubt  not  but  of  your  profound 
and  great  wisdom  your  Grace  will  facilely  conject  what  this 
manner  of  proceeding  doth  imply.'*  *  The  war,  as  he  urged, 
would  bring  nothing  to  the  King's  benefit;  and  as  for  the 
Emperor's  promises  to  be  moderate  in  his  demands,  to  the 
intent  that  the  King's  bargain  with  Francis  might  be  the  better, 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  they  would  be  realized.  The 
despatch  received  from  the  ambassadors  then  in  the  Emperor's 
Court,  with  Wolsey's  caustic  remarks  on  his  duplicity,  leave 
no  doubt  how  Wolsey  regarded  the  whole  affair. 

As  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  she  received  the  proposals  for 
this  formidable  campaign,  like  a  lady  diplomatist,  with  her 
usual  smiles  and  affability.  For  her  part  she  preferred  peace, 
but  if  the  King  and  the  Emperor  desired  war  she  would  readily 
conform  to  their  wishes.  After  many  debates  with  the  English 
agent,  Fitzwilliam,  protesting  her  willingness  to  aid,  but 
ending  in  significant  allusions  to  her  poverty ;  after  many 
conclusions  where  nothing  was  concluded ; — she  referred  him 
to  the  Emperor,  who  would  determine  the  arrangements  him- 
self as  soon  as  the  English  ambassadors  arrived  at  the  Imperial 
Court.8 

'  Letter  to  TnnBtal,  who  had  not  '  See  also  Fitzwilliam's  remark, 

vet  started,  April  7.  able  letter,  p.  582. 

«  IV.  p.  605. 
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June  was  approaching,  and  preparations  for  war  wonld 
soon  become  impossible.     Henry  sent  his   ambassadors  to 
Charles,  desiring  a  positive  declaration  of  what  he  intended 
in  their  common  affairs.    His  army,  he  said,  was  ready :  he 
was  himself  prepared  to  lead  it  in  person,  and  only  waited  for 
the  Emperor's  reply.    Next  day  the  ambassadors  of  both  Courts 
met  in  Council,  and  the  English  were  asked  to  declare  their 
intentions.  They  replied  they  had  already  made  their  demands ; 
repeated  them,  and  pressed  for  an  answer.     Three  days  later 
they  met  again,  when  the  Chancellor  entertained  them  with  a 
long  oration.     The  Emperor,  he  urged,  had  spent  above  a 
million  and  a  half  of  ducats ;  by  the  aid  of  the  Italian  powers, 
and  of  contributions  from  Henry,  he  had  disbursed  the  pay  of 
his  army,^  but  he  still  owed  570,000  ducats.     The  revenues  of 
the  Crown  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  the  rebellion  in 
Spain  during  his  absence,  that  he  had  no  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  war.     In  this  perplexity  he  had  summoned  his  nobles 
for  aid  to  Toledo,  but  they  had  refused  their  consent  to  his 
leaving  the  kingdom  until  he  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Mary.     In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  had  written  to 
Henry  that  she  might  be  sent  to  Spain  with  a  dowry  of  400,000 
ducats,'  and  if  the  King  would  contribute  200,000  crowns 
besides  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  the  Emperor  would  provide 
the  rest.     Here  the  Chancellor  paused.     He  wished  to  know 
what  the  ambassadors  had  to  say  to  this  proposal.     To  send 
the  Princess  to  Spain  at  nine  years  old,  with  more  than  half 
a  million  of  ducats,  was  to  throw  more  than  half  a  million  of 
ducats  away,  besides  what  the  Emperor  had  borrowed  already, 
and  leave  her  a  hostage  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  not  for  their 
repayment,  but  their  repudiation.     The  English  ambassadors 
stood  aghast  at  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of  such  a  proposal. 
They  replied  calmly  that  these  conditions  were  very .  strange 
and  discrepant  from  the  former  treaties,  especially  the  delivery 
of  the  Princess  at  so  young  an  age,  and  her  conveyance  to 
such  a  hot  climate.    Her  dowry,  they  reminded  the  Imperial 
councillors,  was  only  to  be  paid  by  instalments  after  her 
marriage,  and  such  sums  deducted  from  it  as  the  Emperor 
owed  to  the  King.    Instead  of  the  King  contributing  money  to 
the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  was  bound  before  the  personal 

*  A  falsehood.  resnlt  of  this  conference,  and  embodied 

'  The  Emperor  wrote  to  hie  am-  the  substance  of  it.     Whilst  pretend- 

bassador  in  England  to  this  I  effect  on  ing  to  discnss,  he  had  decided  already. 

tbe  3l8t  of  Maj,  and  not  before,  as  he  See  Gajangos'  SpaA.  CaL,  p.  174. 

stated.     In  ftUct  that  letter  was  the 
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invasion  to  repay  the  King  150,000  crowns  he  had  borrowed 
at  his  last  journey  into  Spain,  in  addition  to  the  Edng's 
indemnity.  For  the  King  to  advance  400,000  crowns  to  the 
Emperor,  200,000  crowns  for  the  army  in  Italy,  and  to  bear 
his  own  expenses  besides,  were  terms  wholly  inadmissible. 
They  could  not  believe  that  such  proposals  emanated  from  the 
Emperor. 

A  proposition  so  extravagant  and  so  unreasonable  was  no 
more  than  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  his 
object  to  make  his  demands  as  impracticable  as  possible,  that 
the  necessity  of  refusing  them  might  furnish  him  with  a  pre- 
text for  evading  his  engagements.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
anxiety  he  had  expressed  that  Mary  should  be  brought  up  in 
Spain,  to  learn  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country ;  ^ 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  interest  with  which  he  listened 
to  the  ambassadors  when  they  descanted  on  "  the  manifold 
seeds  of  virtues  that  were  in  my  lady  Princess ;  "  ^  notwith- 
standing her  poor  emerald  love-token  worn  on  his  little  finger ; 
— he  had  no  intention  to  marry  her.  Two  days  passed ;  on 
Monday,  May  the  29th,  the  Chancellor  told  them  the  Emperor 
was  greatly  perplexed,  as  he  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  King 
— ^neither  my  lady  Princess  nor  her  dowry.  Might  it  not  be  as 
well  if  the  Emperor  with  the  King's  consent  should  take 
another  wife ;  not  a  French  woman,  though  great  offers  had 
been  made  in  that  quarter,  but  such  as  had  been  "  long  before 
motioned,  and  a  million  of  ducats  offered  for  her  dote?'*® 
This  was  his  mode  of  announcing  his  determination  to  marry 
Isabella  of  Portugal.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  the 
ambassadors  had  one  consolation  to  offer.  Whatever  Henry 
intended  to  do  this  summer — and  they  might  equally  have 


»  IV.  p.  612. 

•  Mary's  precocionsneas  is  beyond 
dispute.  In  the  March  of  this  same 
year,  the  commissioners  from  the  Low 
Countries  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Katharine  and  tlie  Princess,  when 
they  again  met  the  King,  who  in  her 
presence  sent  all  manner  of  com- 
pliments and  affectionate  regards  to 
the  Lafly  Margaret.  With  the  Car- 
dinal's permission  and  advice,  they 
addressed  the  Princess  in  a  short 
Latin  speech  ;  to  which  she  replied  in 
the  same  tongue,  with  all  the  ease 
and  assurance  imaginable.  (Gayang^' 
Span.  Cal.,  p.  82.)  Pretty  well  for  a 
child  only  nine  years  old.  The  reader 
will  do  well  to  torn  to  a  letter  of 


Katharine  to  Mary,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears   that    Maiy    was   first    taught 
Latin  by  her  mother.     She  desires  of 
the   Princess,   when   her   master   has 
seen  her  letters,  *'  that  I  may  see  it, 
for  it  shall  bo  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  see  you  keep  your  Latin,  and  fair 
writing,  and  all."     See  III.   p.   681. 
Less    than    six    months    later,    the 
Venetian    ambassador,    in  a  private 
letter,    speaks    of    her    as    *'a    rare 
personage,    singularly   accomplished, 
most  particularly  in  music,  playing  on 
every  instrument,  especially  on  the 
lute    and   harpischord." — Ven.    Cal., 
p.  471. 

»  IV.  p.  614. 
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said  the  next — ^he  would  have  to  do  it  alone,  for  no  help  could 
be  expected  from  the  Emperor.  Wrapped  in  the  thickest  and 
coarsest  fleece  of  self-interest,  it  would  be  vain  to  appeal  to 
him  to  take  greater  heed  to  his  word,  and  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments. The  King  might  do  better,  they  thought,  by  keeping 
my  lady  Princess  at  home  until  she  came  of  age,  when  many 
princes  might  hope  for  her  hand,  and  this  could  not  be  if  she 
were  alBSianced  to  one,  "By  consenting  to  the  Portuguese 
marriage,"  said  they,  "the  Bang  will  defeat  any  scheme  of 
Charles  with  Madame  d'Alengon  (whose  husband  was  just 
dead),  with  whom  great  offers  will  assuredly  be  made.  The 
Spaniards  are  anxious  for  the  Emperor  to  marry,  as  his 
brother  Fernando  is  not  likely  to  have  children,  his  wife  being 
corpulent ;  but  the  Council  do  not  talk  of  this.  We  certainly 
think,"  they  said,  "from  the  Chancellor's  words,  that  the 
Emperor  will  not  co-operate  with  the  King  in  an  invasion 
either  this  year  or  the  next."  ^  If  Wolsey  ever  seriously  con- 
templated the  conquest  of  France,  or  the  King  still  dreamt  of 
a  coronation  at  Paris,  that  dream  was  now  dissipated.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  thoughts  of  both  were  turned  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

»  IV.  p.  615. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

THE   LOAN. 

War,  real  or  pretended,  involved  the  necessity  of  a  loan.  It 
offered  the  readiest  means  for  recruiting  an  exhausted  ex- 
chequer. The  governments  of  Europe  had  outgrown  the  old 
fiscal  arrangements  of  feudalism.  Wars,  conducted  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  maintained  by  mercenary  troops,  at  a  great 
expense,  outran  at  this  time  the  ordinary  means  of  mediseval 
kingdoms.  Forced  and  precarious  loans,  unwillingly  paid, 
and  collected  with  difficulty,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  modem 
taxation ;  and  no  sovereign — unless,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
practised  the  utmost  frugality,  and  studiously  avoided  war — 
could  sustain  the  drain  on  his  finances  without  having  recourse 
to  some  extraordinary  method  for  recruiting  them.  War  was 
exclusively  the  King's  affair.  If  his  subjects  were  willing  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  the  expense,  and  reimburse  him  for  his 
outlay,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  he  had  to  endure  the  loss, 
and  find  the  best  remedy  for  it  in  his  power.  In  England,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  no  Parliament  was 
sitting,  and  none  was  summoned ;  whether  from  the  necessity 
of  speedy  action,  or  Wolsey's  experience  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, is  uncertain.  To  provide  for  war,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance of  it ;  to  raise  the  expense  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion, without  trenching  too  much  on  the  King's  personal 
extravagance,  or  alarming  his  avarice  ; — money  must  be  found. 
There  were  no  bankers  to  farm  or  anticipate  the  revenue.  In 
this  difficulty,  Wolsey  hit  upon  an  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
new,  yet  one  that  had  never  been  enforced  during  that  genera- 
tion.^ This  was  an  Amicable  Loan ;  a  project  derived  from 
the  old  feudal  obligation  of  contributing  aid  to  the  King  when 
he  led  an  invasion  in  person.  On  this  subject,  Hall,  the 
Chronicler,  observes,^  that  "  the  Council  remembering  that  it 
was  determined  that  the  King  in  proper  person  should  pass  the 

^  It  had  been  adopted  bj  Bicbard  HI.  just  forty  jeara  before. — £d. 
«  IV.  p.  694. 
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86a,  they  considered  that  ahove  all  things  great  treasure  and 
plenty  of  money  must  needs  be  had  in  readiness.  Wherefore 
by  the  Cardinal  were  devised  strange  commissions,  and  sent  in 
the  end  of  March  to  every  shire,  and  commissioners  appointed, 
which  were  the  greatest  men  of  every  shire ;  and  privy  instruc- 
tions sent  to  them  to  say  (assay)  and  order  the  people ;  and 
the  tenor  was  that  the  sixth  part  of  every  man's  substance 
should  without  delay  be  paid,  in  money  or  plate,  to  the  King, 
for  the  furniture  of  his  war."  In  conformity  with  this  resolu- 
tion a  commission  was  issued  to  the  Cardinal  as  early  as  the 
2l8t  of  March  to  treat  with  the  city  of  London  "  for  a  subsidy 
for  the  French  war,  the  King  intending  a  personal  invasion.''  ^ 
The  account  of  the  Cardinal's  interview  with  the  mayor 
and  corporation  will  be  found  in  Hall.*  Addressing  them  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Now 
I  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  think  it  convenient  that 
the  King  should  pass  the  sea  with  an  army  or  not ;  for  the 
King  will  do  by  the  advice  of  his  subjects."  Many  said, 
"Yes."  "WeU,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "he  must  go  like  a 
prince,  which  cannot  be  without  your  aid."  Then  telling 
them  how  liberally  the  nobles  and  bishops  had  contributed,  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  strain: — "Forsooth,  Sirs,  I  think 
half  your  substance  were  too  little  for  so  noble  a  prince — ^not 
that  he  means  to  ask  so  much ;  for  he  demands  only  3^.  4d. 
in  the  pound  on  602.  and  upwards,  28.  6d.  on  202.  and  upwards, 
and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  208.  and  upwards,  and  this  upon  your 
own  valuation."  A  feeble  voice  from  the  hall  urged,  in  the 
general  consternation,  as  citizens  would  urge,  that  business 
had  decayed.  "  Sirs,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  speak  not  to  break 
what  is  concluded,  for  some  shall  not  pay  even  a  tenth — and  it 
were  better  that  a  few  should  suffer  indigence  than  the  King  at 
this  time  should  lack.  Beware,  therefore,  and  resist  not,  nor 
raffle  not  in  this  case ;  otherwise  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some 
their  heads."  If  the  Chronicler  has  not  exaggerated — a  fault 
to  which  he  is  liable — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Cardinal 
had  a  sommary  method  of  despatching  business; — an  art 
which  has  since  been  lost  in  the  development  of  Parliamentary 
oratory.  He  eluded  opposition  by  reserving  all  the  action  and 
most  of  the  speaking  to  himself.  The  citizens  grumbled  and 
consented.  '^  When  this  matter  was  opened  through  England," 
Bays  Hall,  ''  how  the  great  men  '  took  it  was  marvel ;  the  poor 

'  See  IV.  1199.  »  The  **  great  men  "  with  HaU  are 

*  IV.  p.  087.  the  aldermen. 
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cursed,  the  rich  repugned,  the  light  wits  railed ;  hut  in  con- 
clusion all  people  cursed  the  Cardinal  and  his  co-adherents,  as 
subvertors  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  England." 

The  prejudices  of  Hall  are  too  violent  for  his  statements  to 
be  implicitly  accepted  wherever  the  Cardinal  is  concerned. 
Yet  it  is  no  new  thing  in  our  history  for  EngUshmen  to  desire 
war  without  additional  expenditure ; — fleets  and  effective 
armies  without  "  amicable  loans  "  or  taxation  of  any  kind.  A 
war  with  France,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  part  of  Wolsey's 
policy;  but  he  was  opposed  by  a  strong  war  party  in  the 
Council,  of  whom  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  the  leaders ;  and 
when  the  King's  inclinations  took  the  same  direction,  undis- 
guised opposition  was  impossible.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
the  war  was  a  favourite  project  with  the  King.  The  moment 
that  he  heard  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Francis,  his  face 
was  radiant  with  delight.  When  the  Flemish  commissioners 
communicated  the  intelligence  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  found 
him  in  high  spirits,  expressing  his  joy  in  a  manner  that  "  no 
prince  could  do  better.*'  In  the  course  of  their  conversation 
he  remarked,  "Now,  is  the  time  for  the  Emperor  and  myself 
to  devise  the  means  of  getting  full  satisfaction  from  France. 
Not  an  hour  is  to  be  lost."  ^  Certainly  no  minister  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  entered  on  so  romantic  and  hazardous 
an  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France,  if  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion ;  least  of  all  when  no  funds  existed  for  the  purpose, 
and  he  had  to  devise  means  that  could  not  fail  to  render  him 
unpopular.  That  was  not  Wolsey's  policy ;  nor  could  he  have 
been  blind  to  the  impracticability  of  such  an  undertaking,  and 
the  vast  expense  involved  in  it.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
be  regarded  as  the  author  and  adviser  of  every  measure  that 
entered  into  the  head  of  his  master.  The  King's  temper  was 
daily  growing  more  intractable.  He  was  surrounded  by 
favourites.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  attended  him  in  his  progresses  and  amuse- 
ments, and  so  far  from  restraining  his  pleasures  they 
encouraged  his  extravagance.  All  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Boleyn,  were  in  favour  of  war — especially  a 
war  with  France.  It  was  their  main  opening  to  profit  and 
distinction,  and  certainly  the  only  method  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  counteract  the  Cardinal's  influence.  Events  were  now 
marching  at  a  rapid  pace,  if  they  had  not  arrived  abready, 
which  were  to  make  them  more  powerful  with  the  King  than 

*  GajangOB*  Span.  CaL,  p.  82. 
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ever.  Whether,  then,  this  "  amicable  loan "  had  its  origin 
with  the  King  or  with  Wolsey,  or  was  devised  by  the  latter  to 
satisfy  the  King's  desire  of  invasion,  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  emanating  from  him  alone. 

But  that  people  '*  cursed  the  Cardinal,"  and  vented  their 
anger  upon  him  without  much  reflection,  is  unquestionable. 
In  a  letter  to  Wolsey  from  Archbishop  Warham,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Kent,  we  have  clear  indications  of  the 
popular  feeling.  He  tells  the  Cardinal  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
raise  the  money  required,  as  the  late  parliamentary  grants 
were  still  in  arrears.  People  complained,  he  said,  that  the 
late  loan  had  not  been  repaid,  nor  would  this  be ;  that  too 
much  coin  of  the  realm  was  already  exported  into  Flanders ; 
that  France  would  only  be  enriched  by  the  money  spent 
there ;  and  if  the  King  conquered  it,  he  would  have  to  waste 
his  time  and  his  revenues  in  a  foreign  kingdom.  They  added, 
that  all  the  sums  already  expended  on  the  invasion  of  France 
had  not  gained  the  King  a  foot  more  land  in  it  than  his  father 
had,  "who  lacked  no  riches  or  wisdom  to  have  won  that 
kingdom  if  he  had  thought  it  expedient.'*^  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  the  Archbishop  details  the  arguments  he  employed  to 
persuade  the  people  of  his  own  county.  The  King  trusted 
them  most  of  his  loving  subjects,  "  forasmuch  as  his  Grace 
was  bom  in  Kent.*'  Their  backwardness  would  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  others.  If  gentleness  would  not  win  them,  they 
must  leave  their  homes,  and  make  their  excuses  to  the 
Council ;  no  idle  or  unmeaning  threat,  for  to  appear  before 
the  Council  was  more  costly  than  paying  the  tax.  Neither 
threats  nor  flattery  availed.  At  one  time  they  alleged 
"poverty,  with  weeping  tears;"  at  another,  "they  spoke 
cursedly,"  saying  they  should  never  have  rest  from  such 
payments  as  long  as  some  one  was  living.^ 

They  were  encouraged  in  this  dogged  resolution  by  the 
clergy  and  religious  orders.  The  Cardinal  was  employed  at 
this  time  in  suppressing  some  of  the  minor  religious  houses 
m  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  for  his  great  foundation  at  Oxford. 
The  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  scheme  his  contemporaries 
eould  not  understand.  Oppressed  by  debts  and  encumbrances 
of  various  kinds,  the  smaller  religious  houses  had  fallen  into 
rains,  discipline  was  neglected,  the  inmates  were  poor  and 
illiterate.  Had  the  property  of  these  religious  foundations 
been  diverted  in  time  to  the  purpose  of  education,  schools  and 

*  April  5 :  IV.  1248.  «  IV.  pp.  546,  655. 
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colleges  would  have  been  provided  for  all  parts  of  England ; 
but  even  the  Beformers,  who  hated  monastic  institutions, 
hated  Wolsey  still  more,  and  could  not  recognize  in  this  act 
any  better  object  than  injustice  and  oppression.  Monks  and 
friars,  detesting  what  he  had  done,  or  dreading  what  he 
might  do,  through  his  influence  with  the  King  and  his  legatine 
authority,  set  themselves  actively  to  work  to  counteract  his 
plans  and  hold  them  up  to  popular  dislike ;  and  writers  since, 
who  should  have  known  better,  have  adopted  unhesitatingly 
these  popular  prejudices.^  The  secular  clergy,  poor  and 
depressed,  felt  strongly  the  burthen  of  the  loan,  and  pleaded 
poverty,  more  justly  than  any  other  class.  The  Archbishop 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  there  was  great  untowardness 
among  them  "  to  make  contributions  of  the  third  part  of  their 
goods,"  as  they  alleged  they  had  already  to  pay  the  subsidy 
granted  in  the  last  Convocation.  ''If  they  paid  this  third 
part  they  asserted  they  would  be  utterly  destitute ;  and  if  the 
King  should  now,  and  also  in  time  to  come,  thus,  by  his 
Grace's  letters  missive,  privy  seals,  and  other  ways,  hereafter 
require  aid  of  the  spirituality,  as  oftentimes  as  it  should 
please  his  Grace  so  to  do,  besides  the  grants  of  Convocation — 
to  which  they  knowledge  themselves  to  be  bound — ^the  Church 
and  the  clergy  would  at  length  be  put  to  such  impossible 
charges  as  they  should  least  be  able  to  bear,  to  the  utter 
undoing  and  destruction  of  the  same."  They  complained 
further  that  they  would  be  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
hospitality,  or  support  their  fathers  and  mothers ;  that  for 
the  sixteen  years  of  this  reign  they  had  on  an  average  con- 
tributed an  annual  tenth,  and  the  Church  was  never  before  so 
continually  oppressed.  If  the  laity  refused,  they  had  greater 
reason,  they  said,  to  refuse  also.^  As  might  be  expected,  the 
religious  houses  were  not  more  compliant,  "sorely  grudging" 
at  the  suppression  of  their  religious  foundations.  They 
absolutely  refused  to  give  any  answer  until  they  had  com- 
municated with  their  different  convents.'  The  letter  conveying 
this  news  is  remarkable  for  one  of  its  concluding  sentences. 

*  See  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  in  the  correspondenoe  between 
Warham  and  Wolsey,  IV.  p.  656. 
The  Cardinal  was  desirons  of  convert- 
ing the  priory  of  Tnnbridge  into  a 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  ia  a 
manner  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  he 
desired  Warham  to  consult  them  on 


the  project.  Althongh  not  one  of 
them,  nnder  other  nfrrininntaiinfiit 
would  have  cared  the  least  for  tlit 
priory,  yet  when  the  alternative  wti 
proposed  to  them,  they  rejected  tlit 
school  in  f avonr  of  the  priory.  li  il 
clear  that  Warham  went  with  thsm. 

•  IV.  1267. 

*  IV.  1263  :  April  12, 1525. 
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In  suggesting  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  proceed  no  farther  at 
present,  the  Archbishop  adds,  "  till  this  great  matter  of  the 
King's  grace  be  ended.  .  .  .  It  hath  been  thought  good  jpolicy 
in  times  past  not  to  broach  too  many  matters  of  displeasure  at 
once.*'  What  was  this  great  matter  of  the  King's?  What 
was  it  that  seemed  so  likely  to  create  displeasnre  ? 

"  The  amicable  loan,"  as  it  was  called,  was  differently 
received  in  different  comities.  In  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely  it  encomitered  a  determined  opposition.  Three 
centnries  have  made  very  little  change  in  the  tone  and  style 
of  popular  grievances.  Some  pleaded  losses  by  fire  and  cattle 
diseases;  some  complained  that  they  had  over-rated  them- 
selves at  the  former  assessment,  in  order  to  advance  their 
names  and  their  credit ;  others,  that  men  well  off  before  now 
believed  they  would  not  be  worth  a  groat  when  their  debts 
were  discharged.  But  at  last,  says  the  Bishop  of  Ely,^  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  ''  by  fair  words 
and  the  rough  handling  of  one  or  two,"  they  were  induced  to 
yield,  though  with  much  dolour  and  lamentation,  saying  that 
they  had  no  money,  and  would  gladly  sell  their  cattle  and 
goods  at  half  their  value  to  obtain  it.  Still,  as  the  time  was 
pressing,  the  matter  honourable,  and  the  considerations 
pressed  upon  them  weighty,  they  would  do  what  they  could  to 
comply  with  the  King's  demands.  *'  It  would  have  made  a 
man  sorrowful,"  says  the  Bishop,  ''though  he  had  a  right 
hard  heart,  to  hear  their  lamentation,  not  only  of  the  poor, 
but  of  those  who  were  thought  rich.  Those  who  were  before 
valued  at  lOOZ.  or  2002.  cannot  now  make  20  nobles  in  ready 
money,  and  some  scarcely  40s."  Coin  and  the  precious 
metals  in  outlying  districts  had  never  been  plentiful,  and  in 
the  pressing  demand  now  made  for  raising  the  loan,  both  were 
less  easily  obtained  than  ever.  It  was  a  difficulty  the  com- 
missioners could  not  overcome. 

In  Norwich,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  sate  as  the  chief 
commissioner,  less  unwillingness  was  evinced  at  first.  The 
citizens  admitted  that  an  immediate  invasion  of  France  would 
be  very  advantageous,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
famish  the  sums  required.  The  prosperity  of  their  city,  they 
said,  depended  on  worsted  and  thread-making,  ''  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  many  a  thousand,"  who  must  be  paid  weekly  in 
ready  money,  which  could  not  be  spared  for  other  purposes. 
^      They  offered  their  gilt-plate  at  4s.  the  oz.,  parcel  gilt  at  is.  8d., 

i  *  Leiiter  to  Wolaey,  April  19 :  IV.  1272. 
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and  white  plate  at  3a.  4d.^  A  fortnight  after  the  Duke  was 
enabled  to  inform  the  Cardinal  that  he  had  met  with  so  much 
success  that  all  the  people  had  consented  to  contribute,  and 
no  other  parts  of  the  county  remained  to  be  visited,  except 
Lynn  and  Yarmouth,  and  one  small  hundred  consisting  of 
inhabitants  assessed  below  20Z.^  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Duke  wrote  again  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners 
had  taken  such  order  that  he  thought  the  King  would  haye 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  grant  of  that  shire.  He 
adds,  however,  that  many  had  been  put  in  hopes  of  being  * 
released  from  payment  because  it  had  been  rumoured  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  other  places  had  refused  their 
consent  to  the  assessment.  "  News  came  yesterday  that  you 
(Wolsey)  had  spoken  on  Wednesday  with  the  Mayor  of 
London  and  forty  others,  promising  they  should  pay  no  more 
than  they  themselves  would  grant ;  on  which  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Norwich  trusted  that  the  Duke  would  extend  to 
them  the  same  indulgence.*'^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks  that  the  King  and  his 
ministers  had  already  been  compelled  to  recede  from  their 
first  demand,  and  make  concessions.  As  the  nature  of  these 
concessions  has  been  misunderstood,  and  the  King's  proceed- 
ings generally  misrepresented,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain* 
The  author  of  these  misrepresentations,  intentional  or 
otherwise,  was  Hall  the  Chronicler.  He  states  that  when 
"the  mischief"  (meaning  the  popular  discontent)  was  shown 
to  the  King,  he  remarked  that  he  never  knew  of  the  demand, 
and  therefore  with  great  diligence  sent  his  letters  to  the  city  of 
London  and  to  all  other  places,  in  which  he  **  gently  wrote" 
that  he  would  demand  no  sum  certain,  but  such  as  his  loving 
subjects  would  grant  him  of  their  good  minds  toward  the 
maintenance  of  his  wars.  Hall  then  proceeds  to  describe  how 
Wolsey  on  the  26th  of  April  sent  for  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  London  to  his  place  at  Westminster,  and  after  telling 
them  how  graciously  the  King  had  accepted  their  loving  grant, 
added,  **  Then  I  kneeled  down  to  his  Grace,  showing  him  both 
your  good  minds  towards  him,  and  also  the  charges  you  con- 
tinually sustain,  the  which,  at  my  desire  and  petition,  was 
content  to  call  in  and  abrogate  the  same  commission."  The 
Cardinal  concluded  by  assuring  them  that  the  King  would 
take  nothing  of  them  except  a  benevolence  or  free  grant.^ 

>  Norfolk  to  Wolsey,  April  1 :  IV.  »  April  30  :  IV.  1295. 

1235.  *  Hall,  p.  697. 
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It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Chronicler  to  insinuate 
doubts  of  the  Cardinal's  veracity,  and  leave  his  readers  to 
infer  that  the  King  had  been  deceived  by  his  minister.  The 
notion  has  been  adopted,  not  merely  by  historians,  but  by 
the  great  dramatist.  What  use  he  has  made  of  this  passage  is 
familiar  to  all.  It  has  stamped  itself  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  vanity  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  of  the  good  nature  of  the  King,  who  was 
easily  deceived  by  his  unworthy  favourite.  It  was  the  fashion 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  exculpate  the  King  at  the  expense 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  attribute  every  unpopular  measure  of  his 
reign  to  his  minister.  His  devotion  to  his  master,  for  whom 
he  sacrificed  all,  left  him  none  to  vindicate  his  memory. 

For  those  who  have  studied  the  authentic  materials  of  the 
times  it  is  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  these  misstatements. 
The  King  could  not  be  ignorant  either  of  this  or  any  other 
important  measure  of  his  Privy  Council.  He  had  signed  the 
comniissions  for  the  different  counties,  without  which  no  com- 
missioner would  or  could  have  acted,  and  therefore  he  could 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  their  contents.  It  was  not  his  habit 
to  trust  his  ministers  implicitly,  or  register  their  decrees 
without  examination.  Such  a  notion  is  inconsistent  with 
Henry's  temper.  At  no  time  in  his  reign  was  he  so  completely 
governed  by  the  Cardinal,  as  is  often  supposed.  Quite  the 
reverse.  If  the  Tudors  possessed  one  pre-eminent  quaUty 
above  all  other  sovereigns,  it  was  their  ability  of  seeing  into 
the  characters  of  the  ministers  they  employed.  If  they  had 
one  fault  in  excess,  it  was  their  jealousy  lest  those  ministers 
should  become  their  masters ;  it  was  the  ruthless  insensibility 
with  which  they  sacrificed  those  who  had  served  them. 
Henry  YIH.  was  no  exception  to  this  remark.  He  saw  all 
despatches;  he  insisted  on  knowing  the  purport  of  every 
document  which  was  laid  before  him.  He  exacted  the  most 
profound  respect  from  all  who  approached  him.  In  his 
palmiest  days  Wolsey  no  more  forgot  the  deference  due  to 
his  Sovereign,  or  ventured  to  overstep  it,  than  the  proudest 
noble  would  have  ventured  to  issue  orders  in  the  King's  name, 
or  have  used  his  royal  authority  without  his  express  permis- 
sion. The  King  had  not  withdrawn  the  commission  in  the 
Bense  of  abandoning  the  loan,  as  Hall  would  lead  his  readers 
to  suppose.  He  had  not  taken  any  such  step  to  relieve  the 
oppression  of  his  subjects.  Nor  did  Wolsey,  as  represented 
by  Shakespeare^  claim  an  interest  with  the  commons  for  an 
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act  of  generosity  of  which  he  was  not  the  real  author.  A 
letter  from  Warham  to  Wolsey^  justifies  the  Cardinal's  asser- 
tion of  his  intercession  with  the  King  on  this  occasion. 
"From  the  moderation  concerning  the  temporalty,  your 
Grace  appears  a  very  good  mediator  with  the  King  for  the 
commons ;  and  they  are  more  bound  to  you  than  they  have 
wit  to  consider."  Warham  was  not  inclined  to  flatter ;  and 
his  remark  would  have  been  wholly  unfounded  and  glaringly 
false  if  that  moderation  had  been  due  exclusively  to  the  King 
and  ''  his  gentle  letter,"  as  Hall  asserts ;  for  Warham  was  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  facts.  He  adds,  as  a  warning  historians  might  do  well 
to  consider,  "  The  indiscreet  multitude  is  easily  moved  by 
every  light  tale."  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
Wolsey  had  to  bear  the  odium,  and  the  King  carried  off  the 
praise. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  In  the  year  1623 
Parliament  had  granted  a  loan  to  the  King,  to  be  raised  by 
a  property  and  income  tax,  assessed  on  a  graduated  scale. 
This  loan  was  to  be  paid  in  four  yearly  instalments ;  and  it 
may  have  been  true,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  malcontents,^ 
*'  that  they  had  over-rated  themselves "  at  this  assessment, 
''  to  advance  their  names  and  their  credit."  ^  The  Cardinal 
and  the  Court  party  had  employed  their  influence  with  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enhance  the  rate,  and  abridge  the 
periods  of  payment.  But  without  success.  The  King's  ex- 
chequer— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  King*s 
and  not  the  national  exchequer — ^had  been  heavily  burthened 
by  the  late  war,  by-  his  loans  to  Charles  Y.,  and  his  own 
personal  expenditure.  There  existed,  happily,  at  that  time, 
none  of  the  modem  expedients,  real  or  pretended,  for  recruit- 
ing an  exhausted  exchequer,  war  alone  excepted.  To  assemble 
Parliament  and  propose  a  fresh  loan  was  out  of  the  question, 
whilst  the  instalments  of  the  former  loan  remained  unpaid. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Abandon  all  hopes  of  fresh  taxation, 
or  abandon  all  thoughts  of  continuing  the  war  with  France  ? 
That,  as  I  have  explained,  was  Wolsey's  policy.  But  the  King 
wished  to  have  his  exchequer  replenished,  and  the  sums  he 
had  advanced  for  the  war  repaid.  For  what  purpose  did  a 
minister  or  a  Privy  Council  exist,  except  to  be  useful  ? 

In  this  perplexity  the  Cardinal  seems  to  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  old  feudal  notion  that  when  the  sovereign  went  io 

>  Ubj  12.    IV.  1332.  *  Probably  HaU  himself.  *  Sapra,  p.  (>3. 
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war  in  person  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  extraordinary  aid  and 
benevolence  of  his  subjects.  In  his  address  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  London  he  had  cleverly  secured  their  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  it  was  '*  convenient  that  the  King  should 
pass  the  sea  with  an  army ; "  if  so,  then  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  as  Wolsey  cogently  insisted,  he  must  ''go  like  a 
prince."  When  so  precious  a  life  was  put  to  the  venture, 
what  ought  they  to  give  who  remained  quietly  at  home,  and 
enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  profit  without  the  hazard  of  the 
enterprise  ?  Surely  not  less  than  half  their  substance ;  though 
the  King  was  too  considerate  and  kind  to  demand  so  much. 
So  it  was  called  an  "  amicable  grant ;  "  a  free  gift — the  test 
of  their  love  and  loyalty. 

In  token  of  this  affection  for  his  subjects,  Wolsey  proceeded 
to  nrge,  instead  of  assessing  the  contribution  at  the  rate  of 
the  parliamentary  loan,  and  demanding  4a.,  the  King  would 
ask  no  more  than  Ss,  4d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  50Z., 
diminishing  the  rate  to  Is.  in  the  pound  on  20a.  and  upwards, 
to  be  taken  at  their  own  valuation ;  or  rather  at  the  rate  of 
their  previous  assessment  for  the  parliamentary  grant.  Thus 
Wolsey  made  it  appear  throughout  that  it  was  not  the  citizens 
but  the  King  who  was  granting  the  favour.  The  better  to 
induce  the  commons  to  comply,  commissioners  of  rank  and 
influence  in  their  several  counties  were  appointed  to  stir  up 
the  people's  liberality.  How  they  fared  has  been  already 
described,  and  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

But  finding  how  strong  was  the  opposition  to  the  grant  in 
most  of  the  counties,  especially  when  its  ''  amicable  "  character 
was  lost  by  insisting  on  a  fixed  and  rateable  benevolence,  the 
Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  the  Council,  induced  the  King  to  remit 
80  much  of  the  demand  as  required  that  all  men  should  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  the  parliamentary  assessment.  ''I 
kneeled  down  to  his  Orace,"  he  tells  the  Londoners,  ''  and 
though  by  your  own  grants  he  might  have  demanded  the 
money  as  a  debt " — referring  to  their  previous  admission — 
''he  is  content  to  release  and  pardon  the  san;ie,  and  will 
nothing  take  of  you  but  of  your  benevolence.**  ^  It  was  not 
meant  by  this,  as  is  often  inferred,  that  the  King  withdrew 
his  demand,  and  abandoned  entirely  all  claim  to  the  liberality 
of  his  subjects,  still  less  that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
"Wolsey's  proceedings.  He  only  withdrew  so  much  of  it  as 
insisted  on  a  rateable  contribution.    A  benevolence  he  still 

'  HaU,  p.  69a 
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expected;  and  a  benevolence  Wolsey  still  endeavoured  to 
obtain. 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  Cardinal 
assembled  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  a  second  time,  on 
the  8th  of  May.  But  on  pressing  the  benevolence  he  was  met 
by  an  observation  from  one  of  the  citizens,  probably  from 
Hall  himself,  that  by  the  statute  of  Bichard  lU.  no  such 
benevolence  could  be  legally  demanded.  "  Sir,*'  retorted  the 
Cardinal,  *'  I  marvel  that  you  speak  of  Bichard  III.,  which 
was  a  usurper  and  a  murtherer  of  his  own  nephews.  Then  of 
so  evil  a  man,  how  can  the  acts  be  good?  Make  no  such 
allegations ;  his  acts  be  not  honorable.**  His  opponent  was 
not  so  easily  daunted.  "  An't  please  your  Grace,**  he  replied, 
**  although  he  did  evil,  yet  in  his  time  were  many  good  acts, 
made  not  by  him  only,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  the 
whole  realm,  which  is  the  Parliament.**  Finding  that  this 
alternative  was  no  better  received  than  the  former,  the  Cardinal 
consented  to  withdraw  it,  leaving  it  to  every  man  to  come 
before  him,  and  "  grant  privily  what  he  would.*'  As  no  man 
could  be  compelled  to  appear,  and  there  was  no  punishment 
on  his  refusal,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  the  Londoners  had  escaped  so  easily,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  poorer  towns  and  shires  of  England  would 
fail  to  take  encouragement  from  their  example.  Further 
pressure  became  clearly  impossible.  In  Lavenham,  Sudbury, 
and  other  towns,  insurrection  was  imminent,  and  menaces 
against  the  Cardinal*s  life  were  not  uncommon.  The  mal- 
contents increased  so  rapidly  that  they  overawed  the  more 
compliant.  The  less  refractory  were  afraid  of  being  hewn  in 
pieces  if  they  showed  the  least  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  commissioners.^  Their  numbers  increased 
daily.  Not  only  the  shires  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  but  the  town 
and  university  of  Cambridge,  had  combined,  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  to  offer  resistance  ;^  whilst  other  counties,  "  looking 
out  for  a  stir  (rising),'*  were  ready  to  follow  the  same  bad 
example.  In  Lincolnshire  the  news  of  this  resistance  spread 
like  wild-fire.  An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  similar  to 
that  which  was  then  desolating  Germany,  seemed  inevitable, 
when  by  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  the  whole  design 
was  abandoned,  and  nothing  remained  except  to  punish  the 
ringleaders  of  these  unlawful  assemblies. 

Yet  the  people  generally  had  not  ventured  even  on  this 

»  See  IV.  1319, 1321.  •  IV.  1823. 
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amount  of  resistance  without  great  reluctance ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  much  of  their  discontent  was  due  to  the  bad 
management  of  the  commissioners  themselves.  Some  were 
evidently  reluctant  agents ;  others  again  were  severe  and 
haughty.  In  Kent  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  roughly  handled.^ 
In  Suffolk^  where  the  Duke  had  contrived  to  win  over  the  rich 
clothiers,  the  working  population,  consisting  of  spinners, 
weavers,  and  other  artizans,  rose  in  a  body,  rung  the  alarm 
bell,  and  menaced  the  copimissioners  with  death.  In  the 
neighbouring  county,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  at  first 
been  successful,  the  commons  assembled  in  a  menacing 
attitude.  On  his  sending  to  learn  their  intentions,  "  they  only 
returned  for  answer  they  would  live  and  die  in  the  King's 
cause.''  When  the  Duke  made  his  appearance  there  was  a 
general  hubbub  of  confused  voices.  "  Then  he  asked  who  was 
their  captain,  and  bade  that  ho  should  speak.  Then  a  well- 
aged  man,  of  fifty  years  and  above,  asked  licence  of  the  Duke 
to  speak,  which  was  granted  with  good  will.  '  My  Lord,'  said 
this  man,  whose  name  was  John  Grene,  *  Sith  you  ask  who  is 
our  captain,  forsooth,  his  name  is  Poverty;  for  he  and  his 
cousin  Necessity  hath  brought  us  to  this  doing ;  for  all  these 
persons,  and  many  more,  which  I  would  were  not  here,  live 
not  of  ourselves ;  but  all  we  live  by  the  substantial  occupiers 
of  this  county,  and  yet  they  give  us  so  little  wages  for  our 
workmanship  that  scarcely  we  be  able  to  live ;  and  thus  in 
penury  we  pass  the  time,  we.  our  wives,  and  children ;  and  if 
they,  by  whom  we  live,  be  brought  in  that  case  that  they  of 
their  Uttle  cannot  help  us  to  earn  our  living,  then  must  we 
perish  and  die  miserably.  I  speak  this,  my  Lord  :  the  cloth- 
makers  have  put  all  these  people,  and  a  far  greater  number, 
from  work.  The  husbandmen  have  put  away  their  servants, 
and  given  up  household ;  they  say  the  King  asketh  so  much 
that  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  have  done  before  this  time, 
and  then  of  necessity  must  we  die  wretchedly.'  The  Duke 
was  sorry  to  hear  their  complaint,  and  well  he  knew  that  it 
was  true.  Then  he  said,  'Neighbours'  (the  Duke,  be  it 
remembered,  was  premier  duke  of  England,  and  the  victor  at 
Flodden),  '  sever  yourselves  asunder.  Let  every  man  depart 
to  his  home,  and  choose  four  that  shall  answer  for  the 
remnant ;  and  on  my  honor '  (he  spoke  as  a  peer)  '  I  will 
send  to  the  King  and  make  humble  intercession  for  your 
pardon;  which  I  trust  to  obtain,  so  that  you  will  depart.* 

^  HaU,  699. 
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Then  all  answered  they  would,  and  so  they  departed  home."  ^ 
The  story,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit,  is  onrious,  as 
showing  the  poetical  and  melancholy  temperament  of  the  East 
Anglian,  as  compared  with  the  sturdier  and  more  prosaic 
element  of  the  Southern  Saxon. 

**  After  this,''  says  Hall, ''  the  two  Dukes  came  to  London, 
and  brought  with  them  the  chief  captains  of  the  rebellion, 
which  were  put  in  the  Fleet;  and  then  the  King  came  to 
Westminster  to  the  Cardinal's  place ;  where  upon  this  matter 
he  assembled  a  great  council,  and  openly  said  that  his  mind 
was  never  to  ask  anything  of  his  commons  which  might  sound 
to  his  dishonor,  or  to  the  breach  of  his  laws ;  wherefore  he 
would  know  of  whom  it  was  long  that  the  commissioners  were 
so  straight  to  demand  the  sixth  part  of  every  man's  substance. 
The  Cardinal  excused  himself,  and  said  that  when  it  was 
moved  in  Council  how  to  make  the  King  rich,  the  King's 
Council,  and  especially  the  Judges,  said  he  might  demand  any 
sum  by  commission;  and  that  by  the  assent  of  the  whole 
Council  it  was  done ;  and  took  God  to  witness  that  he  never 
maligned  or  desired  the  hindrance  of  the  commons,  but,  like  a 
true  councillor,  desired  to  enrich  the  King ;  and  the  spiritual 
men  said  that  it  standeth  with  God's  law,  for  Joseph  caused 
the  king  of  Egypt  to  take  the  fifth  part  of  every  man's  goods ; 
hut  because  every  man  layeth  the  burthen  from  him,  I  am  content 
to  take  it  on  me,  and  to  endure  the  fame  and  noise  of  the  people, 
for  my  good  wiU  toward  the  King,  and  comfort  of  you  my  Lords 
and  other  the  King's  councillors ;  but  the  eternal  Ood  knoweth 
aK."  « 

Though  these  remarkable  words  seem  to  have  dropped 
almost  inadvertently  from  the  Chronicler's  pen,  and  have 
attracted  no  attention,  they  exhibit  an  important  trait  in 
Wolsey's  character,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  That  the 
Cardinal  meant  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  proposal  for  an 
"  amicable  grant "  had  not  originated  with  himself  is  clear. 
And  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for,  certainly,  it  formed 
no  part  of  his  policy.  He  had  no  wish  for  a  war  with  France ; 
for,  to  counteract  the  Emperor's  designs,  he  was  at  that 
moment  secretly  and  cautiously  feeling  his  way  to  an  aUiance 
with  that  kingdom.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
was  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  measures  inaugu- 
rated by  others,  whether  by  the  King  himself  or  his  Council, 
disregarding  the  popular  odium  which  they  were  more  fearful 

>  Hall,  700.  «  HaU's  Chron.,  p.  700. 
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of  incnrrmg.  He  had  that  sense  of  ministerial  obligation,  now 
happily  grown  into  an  axiom,  that  no  member  of  a  cabinet  has 
a  right  to  save  his  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of  his 
colleagues.    His  acts  are  their  acts,  their  acts  are  his. 

The  King  withdrew  the  commission,  and  sent  letters  of 
pardon  into  every  shire  where  the  commissioners  had  en- 
countered opposition.  But  he  never  forgot  this  rebuff — the 
first  he  had  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
— especially  from  the  spiritual  men,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  hostility  to  the  loan,  and  had  set  an 
example  of  independence  to  the  laity.  It  rankled  in  his  mind 
long  after,  and  betrayed  itself  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
"  Now,  here  is  an  end,"  to  use  Hall's  words,^  "  of  this  com- 
mission, but  not  an  end  of  inward  grudge  and  hatred  that  the 
commons  bore  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  all  gentlemen  which 
vehemently  set  forth  that  commission  and  demand." 

>  Hall's  Ghron.,  p.  702. 
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CHAPTEE  XXm. 

THE    TREATY  OP  MADRID. 

The  Cardinal  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  policy 
without  interruption.  Probably  he  regarded  the  ill  success  of 
the  '*  amicable  grant "  rather  as  an  advantage  than  otherwise ; 
for  it  stopped  the  mouths  of  those  members  of  the  Council  who 
were  anxious  for  war,  and  it  crushed  all  their  hopes  of 
annexing  France.  If  any  portion  of  the  King's  rights,  or,  as 
they  were  then  called,  of  his  ancient  hereditary  dominions  in 
that  kingdom,  were  to  be  recovered,  that  might  be  possible  to 
policy  which  was  not  possible  to  force.  More  might  be  wrung 
from  the  friendship  and  necessities  than  from  the  enmity  of 
Francis.  For  that  friendship  he  might  be  willing  to  part  with 
one  or  more  of  his  provinces  in  order  to  keep  the  rest,  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  ceding  Burgundy  on  which  the  Emperor 
had  set  his  heart.  Charles  was  now  busily  and  furtively 
employed  in  advancing  his  own  projects.  He  had  no  intention 
of  continuing  the  war,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  means. 
His  offer  of  a  joint  invasion  was  nothing  more  than  a  feint 
intended  to  terrify  the  French,  and  compel  Louise,  now 
invested  with  the  regency,  to  listen  more  readily  to  his  pro- 
posals. Lady  Margaret,  the  Emperor's  aunt,  understood  his 
policy  perfectly.  She  sent  commissioners  into  England, 
instructed  to  keep  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  amused,  partly 
to  gain  time,  partly  to  prevent  any  negociations  with  France, 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  England  with  the  bargain  the 
Emperor  was  hoping  to  make  in  his  own  behalf.  Exhorting 
Henry  to  arm,  maintaining  as  much  as  possible  the  King's 
friendship,  entering  with  apparent  zeal  into  all  his  plans, — 
they  were  strictly  commanded  to  conclude  nothing.^  How 
well  they  fulfilled  their  instructions — how  closely  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Cardinal,  who  immediately  divined  their  inten- 

'  See  lY.  1257;  and  the  Emperor  to  De  Praet,  March  26,  in  Gayangos' 
Span.  Cal.     Also  p.  Ill,  ibid. 
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tions,  may  be  seen  in  their  correspondence  published  in  the 
Spanish  Calendar  of  Don  Pascual  Gayangos.^ 

As  the  Emperor's  hopes  of  accommodation  with  his 
prisoner  rose  or  fell,  he  temporized  accordingly.  He  had 
committed  the  direction  of  these  negociations  with  England  to 
his  aunt  in  the  Netherlands,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  arrangements  she  might  make,  as 
best  comported  with  his  interests.  Evidently  he  had  promised 
himself  an  easy  victory.  Francis  a  prisoner  in  his  hands, 
England  lulled  in  secure  repose  by  the  charm  of  his  diplomacy, 
none  but  a  feeble  woman  left  to  manage  negociations  and  a 
troubled  kingdom,  what  was  there  to  limit  or  hinder  his 
ambition  ? 

No  one  could  question  the  intense  afifection  of  Louise  for 
her  son,  or  her  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  procure 
his  liberation.  France  was  plunged  into  great  disorder.  The 
nobles  were  disunited.  The  people,  worn  out  with  heavy 
imposts,  and  exposed  to  the  misery  of  a  bad  harvest,  were 
wholly  disheartened.^  Yet,  more  resolute  than  her  son,  more 
inflexible  than  her  people,  nothing  could  induce  Louise  to 
comply  with  the  Emperor's  exorbitant  demands.  "  I  cannot 
see  how  any  peace  can  be  negociated  here  "  (at  Lyons),  writes 
Beaurain,  who  presented  her  the  Emperor's  letters,  "  for  they 
are  braver  than  ever."  "As  yet,"  he  adds,  "the  French 
show  no  intention  of  offering  anything  except  their  King's 
ransom,  which  is  not  our  chief  object.**  He  urges,  therefore, 
th^t  though  Lady  Margaret  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Emperor  to  come  to  no  decision,  she  should  now  cultivate 
more  eagerly  the  friendship  of  England,  and  urge  them  to 
invade.  The  sooner  the  better.®  The  Emperor  was  dis- 
appointed when  he  least  expected  it.  His  language  changed 
with  the  situation ;  and  Fitzwilliam,  in  his  intercourse  with 
Margaret,  found  that  she  spake  "more  firmly"  (resolutely) 

'  It  is  olesr  that  the  commissioners  De  Praet  for  an  example  to  others, 
themselTes    suspected    that    Wolsey  subjoining,  **  I  -will  speak  to  the  King, 
saw  through  their  desig^.     Not  only  'who  will,  perhaps,  not  allow  him  to 
did  he  give  them  to  nnderstand  that  leave    the    coon  try   without   putting 
England     had    received     favourable  him  here  on  his  trial,"  which  words 
offers  for  a  league  with  the  Pope,  but  threw   them  into   the  greatest   con- 
in   course  of  his   conversation  with  fusion.     Such  a  step  would  have  been 
them  he  repeated   the  phrase  more  little  short  of  a  defiance  of  the  Em- 
thBik  once,  "MesneurslesCommissaireaf  peror. — See     Gayangos'    Span.    Cal., 
pensez   y   bten/'  which  puzzled  them  p.  112. 
exceedingly.     At  the  conclusion  of  a  '  See  lY.  1364. 
conference  held  on  the  31st  of  March,            *  April   10,   IV.   1256.     Compare 
he  insisted  that  Madame  should  punish  No.  1290. 
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than  she  had  done  for  a  long  time  in  favour  of  a  joint  invasion. 
''  He  was  unable  to  guess  the  reason,  still  less  to  reconcile  her 
uncertain  and  contradictory  assertions. "  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Wolsey  had  not  scrupled  to  tell  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  to  their  faces  that  he  had  guessed  their  inten- 
tions. The  undisguised  frankness  of  his  remarks  served  better 
to  deceive  them  than  the  most  subtle  artifice.  He  knew  well, 
he  said,  that  the  object  of  their  negociations  was  merely  to  gain 
time,  and  obtain  more  favourable  terms  from  their  royal 
prisoner.^  With  the  most  off-hand  candour  he  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  them,  "  I  know  full  well  that  we  shall  never 
get  any  assistance  from  you  ;  but  we  shall  do  our  best,  either 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Turk  (the  Emperor's  worst  enemy), 
or  by  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  giving  the  princess 
Mary  to  the  Dauphin,  or  by  otherwise  declaring  against  the 
Emperor."  ^  He  added,  half  in  banter,  half  in  earnest,  that  if 
his  master  once  joined  the  league  in  Italy,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  eject  the  Imperialists  out  of  the  Peninsula.  To  men 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Emperor  and  his  power  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath,  such  audacity  appeared  incredible.  To  their 
unfeigned  chagrin  and  astonishment,  he  was  in  possession  of 
all  their  secrets.  Through  some  unknown  channel — ^probably 
from  Joachim  himself,*  who  had  been  dismissed  from  England 
on  the  2l8t  of  March — ^he  had  learned  more  exactly  than  the 
commissioners  themselves  the  state  of  the  negociations  between 
Charles  and  his  prisoner.  When  he  asked  them  what  the 
Emperor  was  doing,  and  they  answered,  "  Nothing,"  "  I  know 
better,"  replied  he  boldly,  and  then  to  their  discomfiture 
repeated  to  them  in  detail  the  chief  points  of  Beaurain's 
instructions  for  negociating  a  marriage  with  Francis,  and 
another  for  the  Emperor.^  Prepared  at  all  points,  it  was 
impossible  to  take  him  at  disadvantage.  Whilst  the  Cardinal 
was  deluding  them  with  the  belief  that  he  was  eagerly  bent  on 
war,  and  flattered  them  in  their  persuasion  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  his  attention  from  their  real  designs,  he 
was  himself  turning  upon  them  their  own  devices.  Already 
he  had  opened  negociations  with  the  French  King's  mother. 
Early  in  June  the  irrepressible  John  Joachim  once  more  made 
his  appearance  in  London.* 

*  IV.  p.  583.  spondenoe  with  Larko,  may  be  inferred 
«  See  GayanproB,  p.  181,  April  20.      from  his  letter  in  IV.  p.  539. 

See  also  IV.  p.  134.  »  Gayangos,  p.  164. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  134.  •  His    credence    from    Louise  if 

*  That  Joachim  kept  up  a  corre-      dated  June  7.    See  IV.  1389.    Eow 
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Snch  an  apparition  was  far  from  welcome  to  the  Emperor *8 
commissioners.     It  boded  no  good  to  the  Emperor's  interests. 
"  The  day  before  yesterday  "  (22nd  of  June),  writes  La  Sauch 
to  the  Emperor,  "  was  the  anniversary  of  Jean  Jockin's  arrival 
in  London.     That  only  shows  how  time  passes,  expecially  in 
journeys ;  and  one  may  gaess  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this  " 
(Wolsey).     This  wily,  cautious,  noiseless  intriguer  had  always 
been  the  bete  noire  of  the  Imperialists.    More  than  once  he 
had  spoiled  their  game  at  the  moment  they  imagined  them- 
selves sure  of  success.   Again  and  again  had  Charles  protested 
against  his  presence  in  England,  and  charged  his  ambassadors 
to  insist  on  his  dismissal.   He  was  only  dismissed  to  reappear 
again  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  urging* the 
French  King's  interest.      His  confidential  communications 
vith  Louise  augured  ill  for  the  Emperor's  projects.    What 
was  worse,  Charles  could  make  no  proposals  to  Francis,  nor 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  English  ally,  without  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  his  secrets  were  betrayed.     He  and  Madame 
Margaret,  his  aunt,  had  used  their  utmost  skill  to  keep  Henry 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  Emperor's  intentions  in  regard  to  his 
prisoner;  and  now  there  was  not  only  the  danger  that  all 
those  intentions  would  be  made  known  to  England,  but  they 
woold  be  set  in  a  light  as  little  favourable  as  possible  to  the 
Emperor's  credit. 

On  the  day  when  Joachim's  arrival  became  known,  La 
Sancb,  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  commissioners,  accosted 
Brian  Tuke,  the  Cardinal's  confidential  secretary,  first,  how- 
eyer,  waiting  to  see  if  Tuke  would  introduce  the  subject. 
"  Well,  what  news  of  the  sieur  Jean  Joakin  ?  What  has  he 
to  say  for  himself?"  La  Sauch  inquired  with  affected  in- 
difference. "True,  I  forgot,"  answered  Tuke,  "to  inform 
jou  of  his  arrival ;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know.  Joakin 
called  on  the  Legate,  and  delivered  his  message  from  the 
Qaeen  Regent  of  France.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Legate 
asked  him,  *  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? '  *  No,'  replied 
Joakin.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the  Legate,  'you  may  return  to- 
morrow the  same  way  as  you  came.  I  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you.     Go.'     'But,'   added  Tuke,   as  if  warning  his  in- 

Vmg  secret    negociations    had    been  strongly  nrged  the  French  court  to 

Koing  on  with  the  Begent  before  that  make  terms  with   England    without 

^Ke  cannot  be  determined.     Donbt-  delay.      To  Inll  the  Emperor's  sns- 

>ttB  tome  considerable  time.    Imme-  picions,   it  was  g^ven  oat  that  the 

^tely  after   the    battle   of    Paria,  Datary  had  entirely  withdrawn  from 

«>a»ru),   the    PapAl    datary,    had  poHtics.    See  No.  1467. 
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t^rrogator  not  to  tmst  too  implicitlv  to  this  assurance,  '  people 
who  come  on  such  missions  don't  generaUv  disclose  at  their 
first  aadience  the  whole  of  their  charge,  and  so  I  cannot  say 
whether  he  will  leave  the  next  dav,  or  whether  he  will  not.*  "* 
DipIomatLsts  of  the  16:h  century  understood  perfectly  well 
the  worth  of  sach  oracular  resp*3n5es.  ''  I  firmly  belieye/' 
says  the  disconsolate  ambassador,  writing  shortly  after  to  his 
master,  Charles  V.,  "  that  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  will 
make  peace  with  the  common  enemy  (the  French),  without 
securing  for  themselves  a  large  or  a  little  slice  (pieche  ni 
pUchette,^  rather  than  prosecute  a  war  requiring  so  great  an 
expenditure,  and  for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  Money 
they  have  none;  and  as  to  getting  it  from  the  people,  the 
expedient  has  been  tried,  and  has  not  succeeded."*  His 
mortification  was  pardonable;  but  when  he  attributed  the 
backwardness  of  England  to  the  want  of  money,  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  less  than  a  fortnight  before  he  and  his 
fellow-commissioners- had  preferred  the  modest  request  that 
Henry  should  lend  their  master  600,000  ducats — ^200,000  at 
once,  and  400,000  more  in  four  months.'  He  was  right  in  his 
supposition  that  England  would  make  peace  with  "the 
common  enemy," — whether  to  so  little  advantage  as  be 
anticipated,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Tlic  commission  to  Joachim  and  the  Chancellor  of  Alenfon 
( Brinon)  to  treat  for  peace  with  Henry  VIH.  is  dated  the  9th 
of  June.^  But  it  is  clear  that  negociations  must  already  have 
taken  place  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  treaty  should 
proceed.^  The  King — and  clearly  the  King  quite  as  much  as 
Wolsey  now  desired  this  alliance,  out  of  some  displeasure  he 
had  conceived  for  the  Emperor^ — had  at  first  demanded 
Boulogne  as  the  price  of  his  friendship.  The  demand  was 
met  with  an  absolute  refusal,  and  he  consented  to  waive  that 


*  Gayanf^oH,  p.  208. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  212. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
«  IV.  1398. 

*  TliiiH  tho  Dataiy  writes  to  the 
niHhop  of  Bayonx:  "I  beseech  you 
<lo  what  I  wrote  to  yon  tho  other  day. 
Moro  and  more  I  see  how  necessary 
it  iH  to  aHO  dili^onco.  Wo  haye  since 
rooinvod  adviooH  from  En^j^land  of  the 
14th  ult.  (Juno),  which  show  their 
mindH  ovor  thuro,  and  especially  that 
of  th()  Cardinal  of  Tork,  to  bo,  I  do 
not  say  inclined  to,  but  ardent  for  an 


arrangement  with  France.  Writer 
therefore,  and  tell  the  French  to  con- 
clade  tho  league,  and  not  endeaTour, 
on  account  of  the  g^ood  inclinations  of 
England,  to  stretch  their  own  adran- 
tagos  too  far."  July  8,  IV.  1474  and 
1457. 

•  See  Clerk's  letter  to  Wolsey,  IV. 
1493.  Wolsey  also  stated  to  Brinon 
and  Joachim  that  "the  King  had 
found  the  Spaniards  the  most  un- 
grateful nation  in  their  prosperity, 
and  was  anxious  to  do  what  was 
agreeable  to  France."    See  p.  686. 
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claim  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money.^  Though  we 
have  no  details  of  the  negociations,  they  must  have  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  as  great  as  their  secresy;  for  Sanga,  the 
Pope's  confidant,  had,  before  the  end  of  June,  informed  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  that  the  agreement  with  France  was  already 
on  the  point  of  conclusion,  although,  in  order  the  better  to 
dissemble  the  matter,  Wolsey  pretended  that  the  negociations 
had  been  interrupted.^  Unconscious  of  what  was  going  on, 
the  Imperial  commissioners  remained  still  in  England,  flatter- 
ing themselves,  and  flattering  Wolsey,  "  that  everything  would 
come  right  in  time ;  ''^ — listening  to  his  pathetic  remonstrances 
that  he  should  ever  be  accused  of  speaking  ill  of  the  Emperor ; 
believing,  or  professing  to  believe,  that  the  Cardinal  was 
deeply  a£Fected  by  his  inability  to  regain  his  good-will  and 
affection.^  On  the  7th  of  July  Wolsey  went  so  far  as  to  write 
to  the  Emperor,  expressing  his  deep  afSiction  and  regret  that 
the  malicious  reports  of  his  enemies  had  supplanted  him  in 
the  Emperor's  favour ;  concluding  with  an  assurance  that  he 
loyed  the  Emperor,  and  was  more  ready  to  serve  him  than 
any  other  prince  in  Christendom,  the  King,  his  master,  only 
excepted.*^ 

It  was  not  until  the  3rd  of  July  that  Henry  communicated 
the  news  to  his  ambassadors  in  the  Imperial  court.^  Joachim, 
he  said,  had  brought  propositions  of  peace  from  France ;  and 
as  the  Emperor  had  confessed  his  inability  to  continue  the 
war,  the  Ehig  was  inclined  to  accept  them.  In  furtherance 
of  an  object  so  desirable,  he  was  willing  to  mitigate  his 
demands,  and  content  himself  with  such  lands  and  sums  of 
money  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  French  King  by  the 
Emperor's  mediation.  Charles  listened  to  these  communica- 
tions with  apparent  calmness,  contenting  himself  with  ob- 
serving that  Joachim's  intentions  were  delusive,  and  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  for  further  consideration 
to  the  Imperial  court.  As  he  had  fully  resolved  to  abandon 
hiB  marriage  contract  with  Mary,  and  believed  that  so  long  as 
he  held  Francis  in  captivity  all  arrangements  would  be  at  his 
own  disposal,  he  had  no  wish  to  complicate  matters.    Even  if 

^  Yen.  Cal.,  p.  454.  year.    Ifc  was  also  arranged  that  Marj 

*  lY.  1522.      The  terms  of    the  should  be  married  to  the  Dauphm. — 

treaty  wmj  be  seen  at  p.  684.    The  Yen.  CaL,  p.  458. 

most  important  conditions,  on  which  *  Gayangos,  p.  222. 

Wolsey  would  listen  to  no  abatement,  *  Ibid.,  p.  221. 

were  a  sum  of  two  miUions  of  gold  *  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

crowns  in  lien  of  territory,  500,000  or.  *  lY.  1557. 

in  ready  money,  and   100,000  or.  a 
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he  had,  such  was  the  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  miBettled 
condition  of  Italy,  that  he  could  only  bow  to  necessity.  A 
million  of  gold  crowns  with  his  future  empress,  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  would  more  effectually  extricate  him  from  his 
di£5culties  than  to  engage  in  useless  struggles  with  England, 
and  equally  useless  remonstrances.  But  the  possession  of 
the  French  King's  person  was  more  a  specious  than  a  real 
advantage.  It  armed  against  him  all  the  powers  of  Italy.  It 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  England.  It  revived  in  their  full 
vigour  the  mutual  rivabies  of  his  generals,  which  had  been 
suspended  for  a  time  before  the  walls  of  Pavia.  He  had 
promised  his  sister  Eleanor,  ex-queen  of  Portugal,  to  Bourbon, 
well  aware,  even  if  she  had  been  willing  to  consent,  that  his 
subjects  would  never  have  tolerated  her  union  with  an  exile 
and  a  Frenchman,  or  have  seen  him  advanced  over  the  heads 
of  the  native  Spanish  nobility.  Ostensibly  he  had  demanded 
that  Bourbon  should  be  restored  to  his  estates  and  his 
honours.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  of  ereeting 
Provence  and  Languedoc  into  an  independent  principaUty  for 
Bourbon.  But  in  proportion  as  he  pressed  the  claims  of 
others,  he  invalidated  his  own ;  and  so  resolute  had  Franois 
and  his  mother  shown  themselves  from  the  first  in  resisting 
any  attempt  at  the  dismemberment  of  France,  that  his  only 
hope  of  wringing  the  cession  of  Burgundy  from  the  necessities 
of  his  prisoner,  was  to  abandon  the  claims  of  others,  and  eon- 
fine  himself  exclusively  to  his  own.  Henceforth  this  became 
the  sole  object  of  his  thoughts.  But  this  new  conjunction  of 
France  and  England,  which,  in  common  with  his  ministers, 
he  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  Wolsey,  was  a  sore 
obstacle  to  his  designs.  The  alliance  between  the  two  Crowns, 
already  completed  before  it  was  communicated  to  the  Emperor 
— formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  on  the  80th  of  Angost^ 
— ^was  blazoned  immediately  over  Europe.  Every  state  that 
had  been  wavering  or  hostile  before,  was  confirmed  in  its 
hostility  to  Charles.  The  French  King  and  his  mother,  never 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Emperor, 
were  now  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  intentions  to 
resist.  A  circumstance,  however,  occurred  at  this  time  to 
shake  their  resolution. 

Two  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  new  alliance.  One 
was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  ratification  from  Frarndfl, 
who  had  now  been  carried  to  Spain,  and  to  whom  all  acoeoi 

»  IV.  1617. 
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was  denied ;  the  other  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions  that  might  be 
agreed  upon.  It  was  even  doubtful  how  far  Louise  could  legally 
negociate  whilst  her  son  was  in  captivity;  or  how  far  any 
peace  could  be  binding  whilst  Francis  was  in  the  Emperor's 
I)ower.^  It  had  been  proposed  that  certain  towns  should 
become  security  for  due  fulfilment  of  the  terms.^  The  pro- 
posal was  unpopular.  Paris  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  in  the 
other  Parliaments  throughout  the  kingdom  violent  altercations 
arose.  "  The  said  Parliaments,"  says  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent,^ '^  expected  the  Three  Estates  of  the  realm  to  have 
been  assembled ;  which  the  Begent  has  hindered  as  much  as 
she  could ;  for  if  they  had  met  she  would  have  been  deposed ; 
for  all  wise  men  think  that  as  a  woman  cannot  inherit  the 
crown,  neither  ought  she  to  rule  .  .  .  She  has  imposed 
1,200,000  livres  of  additional  taxes."  He  adds,  as  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  '*  Eight  or  ten  days  ago, 
three  men,  clothed  in  black  robes,  and  with  green  chaperons 
over  their  shoulders,  and  horns  slung  from  their  necks,  like 
pofitmeny  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  by  different 
routes,  and  met  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  Sounding  their 
horns  they  cried  aloud  three  times,  *  The  King  of  Fools  is 
dead.  His  dolt  (sotte)  of  a  mother  is  mourning  far  him.  Wise 
men  (les  saiges)  don't  dare  mention  it;  fools  only  make  it  known.' 
.Then,  scattering  papers  among  the  crowd  containing  these 
irords,  they  disappeared  by  different  routes." 

The  imprisonment  of  Francis,  to  any  nation  of  lesR 
elasticity  and  less  recuperative  energy  than  the  French,  would 
have  occasioned  inextricable  confusion  and  perplexity.  The 
prevalence  of  communistic  notions,  intimately  connected  with 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  was  beginning  to  be  every- 
lAere  felt  and  feared.^  In  various  parts  of  Germany  the 
maintainers  of  these  tenets  had  been  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  all  opposition.  In  Flanders  they  were  kept  in  check 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Lady  Margaret.     How  soon 


»  See  IV.  p.  700. 

*  IV.  1531. 

'  lY.  1635.  See  also  1365,  1759, 
and  1830. 

*  In  the  24  articles  which  ''the 
peopte  of  Ahnain  desire  to  have 
Tefonnedy"  and  to  *'  obtain  which 
180,000  men  have  already  risen/' 
ftznoDg  other  articles  identical  with 
those  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation, 


are  the  following : — "  That  all  persons 
may  dwell  where  they  ploase,  without 
paying  toll  to  the  lord :  That  no  one 
be  allowed  to  engross  corn,  or  cause 
dearth  for  his  own  profit :  That  the 
rich  help  the  poor,  without  taking  any 
lucre  or  gain  from  them :  That  such 
as  be  unable  to  gain  their  living,  be 
supplied  with  what  they  need."  IV. 
1560. 
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they  might  have  appeared  in  England,  had  the  King  persisted 
in  the  ''amicable  grant,"  and  turned  the  commons  against 
the  gentry,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  they  were  unknown  here,  or  regarded  with 
little  interest.  In  France,  the  absence  of  the  King  was  a 
signal  for  all  the  elements  of  discontent  to  rise  to  the  surface^ 
or  at  least  for  the  communes  to  strike  a  blow  for  independence. 
If  these  attempts  did  not  succeed,  it  was  owing  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  French  nobility,  who  rallied  loyally  round  Louise,  not- 
withstanding their  hatred  of  the  Chancellor  Du  Prat,  and 
sacrificed  their  resentment  and  their  ambition  to  their  patriot- 
ism. The  impossibility  of  holding  any  communication  with 
the  captive  monarch,  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  health  and  the 
Emperor's  intentions  would  have  paralyzed  less  vigorous 
counsels.  On  his  capture  at  Pavia  Francis  was  taken  under 
a  strong  escort  to  the  fort  of  Pizzighettone.  To  ordinary 
observers  he  had  not  abated  a  jot  of  his  good  spirits,  joking 
with  his  guard,  and  rallying  those  about  him.^  But  a  writer, 
evidently  friendly  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  gives  a  different 
and  more  veracious  account  of  his  real  feelings.  He  contrived 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  King,  and  even  accompany  him  to 
the  chapel  of  the  fortress,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  his 
captors.  The  King  wore  an  ash-coloured  dress,  trimmed  with 
marten  skins  of  little  value  (it  was  the  month  of  March), 
which  he  had  not  changed  since  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
stood  up  at  the  Gospel,  pensively  rubbing  his  head  with  his 
right  hand.  After  mass  the  writer  managed  to  speak  with 
him  privately,  when  the  captive  monarch  inquired  eagerly 
after  Albany  and  others.  "  I  told  the  King,"  he  continues, 
''that  all  was  lost;  at  which  he  was  much  moved,  saying 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  I  added  the  words,  '  I  tciU 
smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  sliaU  he  scattered.^  Nothing 
more  was  said.  After  breakfast  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
message  for  the  Pope.  He  answered,  ^  Non  altro;  raccoman- 
datemi  a  N.  S.  La  fortuna,' — and,  turning  away  abruptly  to 
the  wall,"  took  no  further  notice  of  what  was  passing.* 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  Viceroy  carried  off  his  prisoner  to 
Genoa.^  It  was  at  first  intended  to  take  him  to  Naples,  but 
on  the  8th  of  June  the  Viceroy  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved 
to  proceed  at  once  into  Spain ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 

»  See  IV.  p.  533.  «  IV.  1219. 

»  IV.  1839,  1357. 
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of  Bourbon.^    Between  Bourbon  and  the  Viceroy  there  never 
had  been  any  real  cordiality.     There  never  could  be.    Besides 
the  differences  of  nationality,  the   Spaniard  regarded  with 
jealousy  the  favours  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  Emperor 
lavished  on  the  French  exile  ; — favours  to  be  augmented  still 
more  by  a  marriage  with  the  Emperor's  sister.     It  was  pro- 
bably this  feeling  that  had  induced  the  Viceroy,  before  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  to  recommend  to  Charles  the  advantages  of 
peace, — possibly  also  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining the  campaign.    The  great  victory  at  Pavia — the  merit 
of  which  was  mainly  attributed  to  Bourbon — had  not  con- 
tributed to  diminish  Lannoy's  jealousy  of  a  foreign  rival, 
whom  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  disappoint  or  supplant. 
All  these  causes  concurred  in  making  the  Viceroy  more  favour- 
able to  Francis,  and  more  lenient  in  the  treatment  of  his 
prisoner.     It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Viceroy  was  the  first 
to  put  the  notion  into  the  King's  head  of  becoming  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  the  Emperor's  sister ;  so  facilitating  the  terms 
of  his  own  release,  and  punishing  the  man  who  had  been  the 
chief  author  of  his  misfortunes.     Bourbon's  offences,  come 
what  might,  Francis  had  resolved  never  to  pardon.  Even  before 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  it  is  certain  that  Lannoy  had  forwarded 
a  love-letter  from  his  prisoner  to  the  widowed   Queen   of 
Portugal, — an  extraordinary  act  of  audacity,  which  Charles 
thought  needful  to  rebuke,  but  never  to  punish.     There  is  no 
ground  for  the  popular  notion  that  Francis  was  treated  with 
unnecessary  severity.    Even  the  Emperor  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  had  to  hope  from  the  accommodating  temper 
of  his  prisoner  more  liberal  terms  in  proportion  to  the  mildness 
of  his  captivity. 

Starting  from  Villa  Franca  ^  on  the  11th  of  June,  the  fleet 
with  the  royal  prisoner  on  board  reached  Palamos,  in  Catalonia, 
about  the  17th  of  the  same  month. ^  By  the  22nd  the  convoy 
had  already  arrived  at  Barcelona,^  which  appears  to  have  been 
reached  two  or  three  days  before.  Here  the  King  suffered 
from  a  slight  attack  of  fever.  At  Barcelona — for  the  main 
fleet  was  now  dismissed — he  embarked  on  a  gaUey  for  Tarra- 
gona. At  Tarragona  500  of  the  Spaniards  broke  out  into,  a 
mutiny  against  the  Viceroy ;  and  Francis,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  castle  where  he  was  confined,  to  discover  the 

*  See  hiB   letter,   IV.  1405,    and  '  See  IV.  p.  636. 
1*39.  *  CapUv.,  p.  221. 

*  Ven.  CaL  sub.  dat. 
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reason  of  the  noise,  narrowly  escaped  from  the  shot  of  a 
harquebus,  which  passed  within  a  hand's  breadth  oyer  his 
head.^  Here  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  he  remained 
until  the  26th,  and  then  sailed  to  Valencia.  He  was  still  at 
Valencia  on  the  28th.  Wherever  he  touched  he  was  received 
with  a  kind  of  ovation,  as  if  he  had  been  a  conqueror  rather 
than  a  prisoner.  The  municipality  turned  out  to  do  him 
honour ;  the  populace  flocked  about  him,  not  only  touched 
by  his  misfortunes  and  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  but  per- 
suaded of  his  prerogative  to  cure  "  the  king's  evil."  "  In 
Barcelona,  in  Valencia,  and  other  places  of  Spain  where  the 
King  has  arrived,"  write  the  French  ambassadors,^  "  so  vast 
is  the  number  of  the  sick  and  the  scrofulous  who  have  been 
presented  to  the  King  for  the  touch,  with  great  expectation  of 
being  cured,  that  never  even  in  France  were  such  crowds 
seen."  Every  one  was  exuberant  in  his  praises.  The 
graciousness  of  his  manners  raised  up  friends  for  him  where- 
ever  he  passed;  and  prayers  were  offered  for  his  delivery. 
With  all  his  vices  he  was  the  most  popular  monarch  in 
Christendom,  and  possessed  an  inexplicable  fascination  of 
manner  which  even  his  enemies  could  not  resist.  In  the  very 
heart  of  Spain — in  Madrid  itself — the  effect  was  the  same. 
*'  The  king  of  France,"  says  the  Venetian,  Navagero,®  "  is  at 
Madrid,  and  is  expected  to  remain  there  until  affairs  are 
concluded.  He  makes  himself  so  popular,  and  is  so  courteous, 
gracious,  and  generous,  that  words  cannot  exceed  it.  The 
Spaniards,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  love 
and  adore  him, — more,  perhaps,  than  some  people  (meaning 
the  Emperor)  would  wish.  Nothing  else  is  talked  of.  Were 
lie  brought  to  Spain  again,  he  would  come  in  a  different 
fashion,  for  he  has  so  moved  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  what 
is  said  about  him  by  the  Spaniards  is  only  too  extravagant." 

So  great  was  the  throng  at  Valencia  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  some  distance  in  the  neighbourhood.*  "  The 
French  king,"  writes  Tunstal  on  the  8th  of  July,*^  "  is  now 
in  the  castle  of  Cabanillios,®  in  Valencia,  there  to  tarry  three 

*  Ven.     Cal.,     July    4.     Captiv.,      had  a  conference  with  the  Emperor's 
p.  236.  Conncil,    in    which    they   asked   his 

*  Captiv.,  p.  263.    Cf.  p.  221.  advice,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
■  Aug.  30 :  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  475.  to  move  the  French  king  from  Valencia 

♦  Captiv.,  p.  236.  to  Castile,  as  being  more  inland,  and 

•  IV.  p.  662.  because    the    castle    of    Cbativa   in 

•  This  seems  to  be  the  same  place  Valencia  is  not  honorable  for  him, 
as  Chativa  (Xativa)  ;  for  he  writes,  being  used  only  for  malefactors  and 
the  next  day,  that  the  day  before  he      traitors."     IV.  p.  663. 
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or  four  days,  unto  he  had  taken  a  purgation,  because  he  was 
grieved  by  travel  by  sea."  Here  he  was  visited  by  De  Selve, 
the  president  of  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  July,^  and 
left  that  neighbourhood  on  the  20th.^  On  the  5th  of  August 
he  was  at  Santorias ;  and  Monday  after,  the  7th,  at  Jean  de 
Lotera,  on  the  road  from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  He  was  ex- 
pected in  the  latter  place  on  the  12th,®  having  arrived  already 
at  Guadalaxara,  *'  a  place  belonging  to  the  duke  del  Infantado, 
one  of  the  principal  grandees  of  Spain."  The  Duke  invited 
him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  had  games  performed  in  his 
honour.^  On  the  14th  he  had  reached  Madrid,  accompanied 
on  his  road  by  the  Infantado  and  others  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.*' 

Already  in  the  first  week  of  July,  Francis  had  despatched 
Montmorenci  to  the  Emperor  to  express  the  desire  he  had  of 
kissing  his  Imperial  hands,  and  the  entire  confidence  reposed 
by  the  King  in  the  Emperor^s  goodness  and  magnanimity. 
He  requested  at  the  same  time  a  safe-conduct  for  his  sister, 
Madame  d'Alenfon,  to  conduct  the  negociations  in  person.^ 
Though  the  last  request  was  granted  without  any  difficulty. 
Marguerite's  safe-conduct  was  not  signed  until  the  25th  of 
August.^  Such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  credit  out 
of  a  very  small  capital  was  not  to  be  lost ;  and  as  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  the  tenor  of  these  overtures  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Charles  to  the  English  am- 
bassadors. They  were  informed  at  their  interview  with  the 
Emperor  that  Francis  had  proposed,  among  other  things,  for 
the  hand  of  Eleanor  (nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  Mont- 
morenci's  instructions),  but  his  proposal  had  been  uncere- 
moniously rejected,  as  she  had  been  promised  already  to 
Bourbon.  "  We  told  him,"  says  Tunstal,  "  that  such  a  match 
was  worth  not  only  one  captivity,  but  twice  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  as  Francis  would  gain  more  by  it  than  if  he  had  been 
at  Uberty."  Of  the  safe-conduct  for  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on 
they  heard  with  ill-concealed  alarm.  She  was  a  widow  who 
had  just  lost  her  husband— a  French  widow,  besides,  of  great 

'  IV.    p.    668.     [See    his    letter,  his  prison  admirably,  and  in  all  places 

CtptiT.,  265.  through  which  he  passes  is  so  well 

'  Captir.,  263.  greeted  by  reason  of  his  affability  and 

•  Ven.  Cal.,  470.  conrtesy,  that  he  is  well-nigh  adored 

*  Ibid.     "The  king  of   France,"  in  this  country."     Ven.  Cal.,  p.  470. 
«yB  Naragero,  writing  the  12th  of  »  See  IV.  1569.    Captiv.,  305. 
August, "  is  to  arriTe  at  Madrid  to-day,  •  Captiv.,  p.  241. 

•ad  will  remain  there.  ...  He  bears  »  See  IV.  1583-4. 
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personal  attractions  and  more  than  ordinary  abilities.  Like 
her  mother,  Louise,  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  brother, 
for  whose  liberation  she  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
For  a  lady  negociator  to  be  mixed  up  in  grave  political  trans- 
actions, appeared  to  our  serious  countrymen  a  perilous  and 
portentous  proceeding — they  knew  nothing  of  the  progress  of 
negociations  in  England.  It  could  be  no  less  than  a  dire  plot 
"to  wowe  (woo)  the  Emperor  for  herself,  and  the  Queen 
Dowager  for  her  brother.'*  ^  When,  therefore,  the  plain 
question  was  put  to  them,  "  Shall  the  Emperor  grant  or  deny 
the  request  ?  '*  the  point  appeared  too  knotty  for  immediate 
resolution.  They  demanded  time  for  deliberation.  Next 
morning  they  gave  in  their  answer — ^that  the  Duchess  would 
only  hinder  the  Emperor's  profit,  and  comfort  her  brother  in 
his  obstinacy.  "Besides  being  young  and  a  widow,  she 
comes,  as  Ovid  says  of  women  going  to  see  a  play,  to  see  and 
to  be  seen,  that  perhaps  the  Emperor  may  like  her ;  and  also 
to  woo  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal  for  her  brother,  which 
no  one  else  dares  do  without  the  Emperor's  knowledge.  Then, 
as  they  are  both  young  widows,  she  shall  find  good  commodity 
in  cackling  with  her  to  advance  her  brother's  matter ;  and  if 
she  finds  her  inclined  thereto,  they  will  help  each  other."  * 

As  the  Emperor  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances,  regardless  of  the  warnings  of 
Ovid.  Though  delays  are  proverbially  dangerous,  he  had 
hopes  that  by  procrastination,  or  at  least  by  prolonging  the 
captivity  of  Francis,  he  should  eventually  gain  his  end.  Pro- 
crastination was  his  habit ;  and  he  had  found  it  useful  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  had  fixed  his  heart  on  the  abso- 
lute surrender  of  Burgundy,  and  to  this  Francis  would  never 
yield  an  unconditional  consent.  Charles  knew  the  effect  of 
stringent  durance  in  a  gloomy  tower  upon  a  spirit  however 
lively ;  or  he  thought  he  knew  it.  He  was  aware  of  the  grief 
of  Louise,  and  her  profound  affection  for  her  son ;  and  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  France  not  to  be 
conscious  that  the  King's  presence  would  shortly  be  required 
to  stay  the  disaffection  and  disorders  gaining  a  formidable 
head  by  his  absence.  On  the  21st  of  August,  Navagero  writes,' 
"  The  Emperor  is  determined  not  to  have  peace  without  the 
cession  of  Burgundy."    As  this  was  not  to  be  had,  still  less 

*  rv.  p.  663.  at  Toledo,  all    the    time,  with    the 

*  Ibid.  Emperor. 
»  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  478.   Navagero  was 
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after  the  peace  of  England  with  France,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  except  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Duchess.^ 

Margaret  had  started  ahready  from  Aigues  Mortes  for 
Valencia,  but  before  she  could  reach  Madrid  Francis  had 
nearly  slipped  away  from  the  hands  of  those  who  hated  and  of 
those  who  loved  him,  and  left  them  to  play  out  the  play  by 
themselves.     In  his  written  communications  with  Francis  the 
Emperor  had  shown  himself  friendly  and  courteous.     On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
the  King's  approaching  visit  to  Madrid,  hoping,  as  he  said, 
that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  a  perfect  understanding  between 
them,  and  end  in  a  speedy  release.     He  had  even  written  to 
his  brother,  the  Archduke,  to  say  that  he  and  the  King  were 
on  most  friendly  terms.*    But  the  moment  that  Francis  set 
foot  in  Madrid,  he  dropped  all  commimications,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  see  him.     "  The  King,"  writes  Navagero  on  the  30th 
of  August,  "  bears  his  imprisonment  quietly,  but  is  much  dis- 
appointed.    He  expected,  immediately  on  arriving  in  Spain, 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  arrange  his  affairs 
easily.     Therefore  he  requested  to  be  brought  here ;  but,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  hitherto,  the  Emperor  does  not  choose  to  visit 
him  until  the  affairs  are  concluded."  ^    A  month  had  passed 
away,  and  Charles  showed  no  signs  of  relenting.    Hitherto 
Francis  had  enjoyed  excellent  health.     Now  disappointment, 
ftnd  the  stricter  confinement  to  which  he  was  subjected  at 
Madrid,  preyed  on  his  spirits.     On  the  11th  of  September  he 
was  struck  down  by  a  fever  attended  with  ague.     The  disease 
rapidly  gained  ground,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.   "  During 
the  last  few  days,"  writes  the  Venetian  envoy,  Navagero,  to 
the  Signory,"  *  "  the  king  of  France  became  much  worse,  so 
that  the  Viceroy  and  physicians  in  attendance  sent  an  express 
to  the  Emperor,  stating  that  they  did  not  expect  him  to  live 
more  than  a  few  hours,  and  if  he  wished  to  see  the  King  alive 
he  must  come  immediately.   The  Emperor  had  already  quitted 
Segovia,  and  received  the  intelligence  some  six  leagues  from 
Ifadrid,  to  which  place  he  hastened  immediately.     On  his 
arrival  he  found  the  King  dozing,  and,  not  choosing  to  have 
him  roused,  waited  until  he  woke.      He  then  entered  the 
chamber,  and  was  announced  to  the  King.    As  the  Emperor 

»  rv.  pp.  697,  741.  *  Sept.    21,    Ven.    Cal.,    p.    481. 

'  IV.  1458.  Navagero  says  he  heard  these  par- 

'  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  475.  See  also  IV.      ticnlars  from  those  who  were  present 

P>  700.  at  the  interview. 
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approached  the  bed,  Francis  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  up 
as  well  as  he  could ;  and,  embracing  his  Imperial  visitor,  said 
in  French,  '  Emperor,  my  lord,  here  am  I,  thy  servant  and 
thy  slave.'  The  Emperor  replied,  '  Not  so  ;  you  are  my  good 
friend  and  my  brother,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  so." 
He  then  begged  Francis  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  think  of  nothing 
but  his  recovery,  adding  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  of 
Alengon  peace  would  be  made ;  for  he  required  nothing  more 
than  what  was  equitable,  and  he  supposed  that  the  King  on 
his  part  would  not  fail  to  do  what  was  right,  and  would  there- 
fore soon  regain  his  liberty.  To  this  Francis  replied,  *  It  was 
for  the  Emperor  to  command,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
obey.'    With  these  words  the  Emperor  took  his  leave. 

"  That  night  the  King  seemed  to  improve  greatly.  On  the 
morrow  (19th  September)  the  Emperor  visited  him  again,  using 
fair  and  loving  words,  and  telling  Francis  he  was  returning  to 
Toledo.  The  King  made  answer  that  he  had  already  confessed 
and  communicated,  and  did  not  know  what  would  become  of 
him ;  though  he  rather  expected  to  die ;  at  any  rate,  he 
recommended  himself  to  his  Majesty,  saying  that  if  he  lived 
he  would  be  the  Emperor's  good  servant,  and  if  he  died  he 
hoped  the  Emperor  would  not  take  more  from  his  children 
than  was  right,  but  protect  them  from  harm.  Comforting  the 
King  as  well  as  he  could,  the  Emperor  quitted  the  apartment, 
and  as  he  was  walking  about  the  castle,  the  duchess  of  Alenfon 
arrived.  Advancing  to  meet  her,  he  found  her  in  tears, 
ascending  the  stairs.  He  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  after 
a  few  words  conducted  her  to  the  King's  chamber.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  to  a  place  two  leagues  from 
Madrid,  and  on  the  morrow  he  returned  to  Toledo." 

On  the  24th  Navagero  wrote  again,  "  The  King  of  France 
is  much  worse,  and  news  of  his  death  is  hourly  expected.  The 
whole  court  is  in  consternation,  as  this  event  would  disconcert 
all  projects.  The  Emperor,  whose  soul  is  not  to  be  depressed 
or  elevated  by  bad  or  good  fortune,  exclaims,  '  Dominus  dedit, 
DominuB  abstulit,'  and  he  says  he  is  more  sorry  for  the  King 
than  for  anything  else.  On  the  22nd  news  came  that  the 
patient  was  a  little  better.  Yesterday  morning  (23rd)  several 
posts  brought  word  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death ;  subse- 
quently, in  the  evening,  a  messenger  arrived,  saying  the 
physicians  had  still  hopes,  as  they  had  discovered  an  abscess 
in  the  King's  head ;  and  though  the  disorder  was  very  dan- 
gerous, it  was  less  discouraging  than  seeing  him  lie  in  the  last 
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extremity.  This  morning  the  news  is  confirmed;  but  fresh 
couriers  arrive  hourly,  some  reporting  one  thing,  some 
another."  ^ 

Daring  this  terrible  interval  no   one  ventured  to  com- 
municate to  Louise  the  news  of  her  son's  malady.     When  she 
heard  of  it  at  last  from  her  daughter,  though  the  worst 
symptoms  were  past,  she  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  grief,  and, 
shutting  herself  up  in  her  apartments,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  consolation.    Befusing  food  and  repose,  she  spent  six  long 
days  of  anxious  suspense  in  the  alternations  of  hope  and 
despair,  for  during  all  that  time  no  intelligence  reached  her 
from   Madrid.*    When  at  last  the  news  of  her  son's  con- 
valescence was  confirmed  she  wrote  to  Marguerite,  "  Daughter, 
this  is  only  to  assure  you  of  my  resurrection ;  for  of  my  death 
and  passion  I  leave  this  messenger  to  tell  you."     She  adds,  in 
a  postscript,  **  I  write  not  to  the  King  at  this  time,  that  I  may 
not  &tigue  him,  but  I  wish  you  had  the  ability  to  «make  my 
recommendations  to  him  as  strongly  as  in  my  heart  I  feel 
them.'"    By  the  1st  of  October  the  King  was  so  much  better 
that  Marguerite  was  enabled  to  start  the  next  day  for  Toledo ; 
like  a  saint  of  old  to  rescue  "from  lymbo  and  from  dark- 
ness"* her  brother  and  her  sovereign.'^ 


>  Yen.  Gal.,  p.  485. 
'  CaptiT.,  p.  848. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

<  A  pbrase  of  Louise,  ibid.,  838. 

'  In  his  letter  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  the    president,  De   Solve, 
gires  so  minnte  and  g^^phic  a  descrip- 
tionof  the  King's  illness  and  recovery, 
that  I  cannot   forbear    placing    the 
more  inaportant  passages  of  it  before 
mj  readers.    The  physicians,  he  says, 
hiud  given  the  King  over,  and  he  lay 
witfaoat  the  least  sign  of  animation, 
neither  speaking   to,  nor  seeing  or 
hearing,   any  person*    "  It  is  eight 
days  sinoe  (Sept.  25)  that  Madame 
the  dnohess    (d'Alen9on)   assembled 
theladieBand  gentlemen  in  attendance, 
to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God.    All 
reosived  their    Creator;    and    after- 
wards mass  was  said  in  the  Sang^s 
chamber.      At  the  elevation  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  monsignor  the  arch, 
bishop  of  Embmn  exhorted  the  King 
to  look  at  the  Holy  Sacrament.     On 
this  the  King,  who  till  then  had  lain 
withoat  sight  or  hearing,  lifted  np  his 
hands ;  and,  mass  done,  Madame  the 
Dachess  presented  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment for  his  adoTfttion.    Incontinently 


the  King  said,  'It  is  my  God,  who 
will  heal  me,  body  and  sonl;  let  me 
receive   Him.*     On  somebody  saying 
that  he  conld  not  swallow  the  Host, 
he  replied,  *  Let  it  be  done.'    Then 
Madame  the  Duchess  broke  off  a  part 
of  the  Host,  which  he  received  with 
the  greatest  compunction  and  devotion, 
not  able  to  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears.      My   said    lady  the   Duchess 
received  the  rest.     From  that   hour 
he  continued  to  amend ;  and  the  fever, 
which  had  continued  without  inter- 
mission three  and  twenty  days  (15  ?), 
left  him.     Thank   Grod,   he   is  quite 
clear  of  it;  and  nature  performs  all 
its     natural     operations,  — '  tout    a 
Tevaouation  par  hant  et  par  has.'  .  .  . 
Some  days  before  he  became  insensible 
he  had  received  the  Holy  Sacrament 
at  different  times,  throwing  himself 
out  of  his  bed  on  his  knees,  covered 
only  with  his  shirt,  asking  pardon  of 
God,  and  repeating  the   Psalm,  Ego 
dixi  in  dimidio  dierum  meorum  ;  pro- 
nouncing  with    great    devotion    the 
words,  Domine  fVirn  potior  yte^ponde  pro 
me"      From    Toledo,    Oct.   1,   1525. 
Oaptiv.,  p.  331. 
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She  was    received    by  Ghaxles    with  more  than   nsnal 
gracionsness.    He  was  delighted  to  see  her.    Expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  her  brother's  recovery,   and    the    hopes  he 
entertained  of  his  friendship,  he  conducted  her  to  her  lodgings. 
After  dinner,  by  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy,  she  paid  the 
Emperor  a  visit.     He  desired  that  their  conference  should  be 
strictly  private;  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into  the 
chamber,  and  one  lady  only  should  keep  the  door.     "  I  will 
let  you  know  the  result  this  evening,"  she  says  in  a  letter  to 
her  brother,  from  which  these  details  are  borrowed,  "  but  I 
beg,  Monseigneur,  that  in  the  presence  of  Larcon  (Alarcon 
his  guard)  you  will  put  on  a  sad  and  enfeebled  look,  for  your 
debility  will  help  my  despatch."^    Conferences  of  this  nature, 
which  would  certainly  have  confirmed  Tunstal  in  his   sus- 
picions of  her  intentions  had  he  but  known  of  them,  took 
place  from  day  to  day,  sometimes  in  her  own  lodgings,  some- 
times in  the  lodgings  of  the  Emperor.     Two  months  passed 
away  in  fruitless  negociations.     Modify  the  terms   as  she 
would,   the  Emperor  would  not  recede  an  inch  from   his 
original  demand.    He  would  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  cession  of  Burgundy ;  and  to  this  Francis  would  not 
consent,  except  on  certain  conditions.     Despairing  of  success, 
Marguerite  determined  to  leave.     "  She  has  asked  for  her 
passport,"  writes  Perrenot  de  Granvelle  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,* 
''  and  intends  to  return.    If  she  persists,  all  hope  of  peace 
vanishes."®    She  left  Toledo  a  few  days  after,  and  reached 
Barcelona  on  the  16th  of  December.*    It  appears  by  her  own 
account,  written  to  the  Chancellor  of  Alen^on,  that  she  was 
detained  in  Boussillon  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  and  received 
a  hurt  above  the  knee.      She  complains    bitterly    of   the 
Spaniards  as  the  greatest  dissemblers  in  the  world,  taxing 
them  with  making   fair  promises    they  never  intended  to 
observe.     The  statement,   sometimes  denied,  that  Charles 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  expiration  of  the  safe-conduct 
and  detain  her,  is  fully  confirmed  by  her  own  letters.     Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  courtesy  of  the  Emperor  she  was 
forbidden  to  remain  in  her  brother's  company  with  three  of 

^  Captiy.,  p.  842.  ill,  as  Tunstal  reports,  p.  800.    On  the 

«  Nov.  19  :  IV.  1775, 1780.  19th  and  27th  he  was  still  very  weak 

'  Francis,  it   seems,  had  rarions  (p.  766;  Captiv., 387);  and  soon,  antil 

relapses,  real  or  pretended.    On  the  the  17th  of  November  (p.  786).    Hii 

6th  of  October  he  was  stated  to  be  health  was  not  fnllj  established  until 

worse   (Ven.   Cal.,  p.  491).    On  the  the  end  of  January,  1626. — Captiv., 

11th  the  Duchess  returned  to  Madrid,  488. 
to  visit  the  King,  who  was  said  to  be  *  Gayangos,  p.  538. 
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her  women ;  and  when  she  was  compelled  to  return  she  was 
refused  an  extension  of  her  passport,  that  a  pretence  might  be 
found  for  detaining  her  in  Spain  until  the  truce  with  France 
had  expired.  These  practices  compelled  her  to  make  such 
diligence  that  she  was  a  month  on  horseback,  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  night.  She  had  left  the  King  in  good  spirits, 
though  all  except  herself  had  despaired  of  his  life.^ 

Meanwhile  the    Cardinal    had    not    failed    to    maintain 
amicable  correspondence  with  the  Emperor,  though  seeking 
by  every  possible  means  to  counteract  his  designs.    He  re- 
doubled his  professions  of  friendship  and  respect.     To   La 
Sauch,  the  Imperial  agent,  he  continued  to  bemoan  his  ill 
fortune  that,  after  working  so  hard  for  the  Emperor's  interests, 
his  services  had  never  been  duly  appreciated.     Owing  to  his 
efforts  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  nations  had  been 
so  closely  knitted  that  their  friendship  was  indissoluble,  and 
yet  his  only  reward  had  been  to  incur  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure through  the  report  of  foolish  and  malicious  tongues. 
He  complained  that  his  well-known  affection  for  the  Emperor 
had  not  been  considered  as  a  sufiScient  atonement  for  any 
offence  of  which  he  might  have  been  unconsciously  guilty. 
Ab  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  the  Emperor's  aunt,  there  was  no 
lady  in  the  world,  not  even  the  Princess  Mary  herself,  whom 
he  was  more  willing  to  serve,  so  much  did  he  respect  her 
Tirtaes,  her  good  sense,  her  prudent  and  honourable  behaviour.^ 
These  and  similar  expressions  he  repeated  on  various  occa- 
eions,  with  more  or  less  earnestness,  as  the  treaty  with  France 
drew  towards  its  conclusion,  and  Joachim  had  once  more 
appeared  in  England.    La  Sauch  was  completely  deceived. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  uppermost  feeUng  in  the 
Cardinal's  mind  was  his  dread  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure. 
He  tells  Charles  that,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the 
Cardinal's  discontent,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  is 
marvellously  affected  by  it.     "I  have  heard  him  frequently 
lament,  with  sorrow  in  his  countenance,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  signal  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Emperor  and  their 
common  cause,  he  has  never  been  able  to  gain  the  Emperor's 
confidence,  and  persuade  him  of  his  good  will  and  unalterable 
affection."'    The  arrival  of  John  Joachim  was  forgotten  in 
these  constant  bemoanings  of  the  Cardinal.     '^  Perceiving  I 

*  Jan.  IB  :  p.  836.  in  Gayangos. 

'  La  Sanoh'i  letter  to  Margaret,  '  GayaDgos,  p.  221. 

^one  90,  and  to  the  Emperor,  July  4, 
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was  sent  for,"  says  La  Sanch,  ''  to  hear  from  the  Cardinal's 
own  mouth  a  repetition  of  his  grievances,  I  asked  him  whether 
I  might  write  home,  and  announce  Joachim*s  return  to  Eng- 
land " — Wolsey  had  never  alluded  to  it — "  Oh !  by  all  means/' 
was  the  ready  reply,  "  we  ourselves  are  now  writing  to  inform 
the  Emperor  of  his  arrival."^ 

To  maintain  this  delusion  the  better,  or  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  greater  precaution — for  who  could  tell,  as  events  were 
then  moving  at  home  and  abroad,  what  might  be  the  end  ? — 
Wolsey  wTote  to  the  Emperor  on  the  7th  of  July,  deprecating 
the  malicious  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  his  dis- 
credit. He  expressed  the  deepest  affliction  and  regret  that 
the  love  he  bore  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  constant  assiduity 
he  had  shown  in  promoting  the  Emperor's  interests,  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  shield  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
He  loved  the  Emperor,  he  said,  more  than  any  prince  in 
Christendom,  the  King  his  master  only  excepted;  and  he 
trusted  to  his  generosity  and  clemency — virtues  for  which  he 
was  renowned — to  accept  these  professions,  and  not  imagine 
he  had  abandoned  the  sentiments  of  profound  respect  and 
affection  he  had  always  entertained  for  the  Emperor's  person,' 
through  passion  or  interested  motives.  Charles  replied  on 
the  12th  of  August,  "  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  if  I  have  delayed 
writing  to  you  until  now,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  proceedings  of  the  King,  my  good  father  and 
brother,  towards  me.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself 
that  your  intentions  are  otherwise  than  upright,  knowing  the 
care  and  solicitude  you  have  always  shown  in  our  mutual 
affairs."  He  proceeds  to  urge  the  Cardinal  to  use  his  efforts 
in  maintaining  their  friendship ;  *'  in  doing  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  know  and  appreciate  your  good  intentions,  just  as 
you  will  also  judge  by  the  signature  affixed  that  mine  are 
equally  good  and  true.    Your  good  friend,  Charles."  ' 

This  was  the  style  he  had  always  used  towards  Wolsey  in 
the  height  of  their  friendship,  and  he  still  continued  to  use  it, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  real  sentiments,  for  Charles  was 

hand,  and  subscribed  Tour  son  and 
eousinj  Charles;  after  the  riotorfhe 
began  to  canse  letters  to  be  written 
nnto  him,  wherein  was  nothing  of  hit 
own  hand  bot  the  subscription,  no 
more  full  of  titles  of  so  great  reyerenoe 
and  submission,  but  only  with  his 
own  name, CAorZas." — Fenton'a  TransL, 
p.  652. 


*  Gajangos,  p.  213. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  286.  This  shows  how 
completely  unfounded  is  the  state- 
ment of  Guicciardini,  so  often  re- 
iterated, that  whereas  before  the 
battle  of  Pavia  the  Emperor  did 
"  never  send  unto  him  any  letters 
but  such  as  were  written  in  his  own 
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fax  too  cool  and  too  cautious  to  sacrifice  his  interests  to  any 
needless  display  of  resentment.      Whatever  might  be   the 
feelings  of  both,  their  animosity  was  veiled  beneath  the  mask 
of  the  most  punctilious  politeness.    Charles  well  knew  that 
Wolsey  was  his  ablest  and  his  most  formidable  opponent.   He 
feared  not  merely  the  Gardinal's  influence  with  his  master, 
but  that  unerring  sagacity  which    pierced    through   every 
disguise,  and  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  promises  or  baffled  by 
flattery.    And  the  Cardinal  knew  weU,  on  his  part,  that 
Charles  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  that  policy  he  was  then 
attempting  to  establish,  of  balancing  the  two  great  powers  of 
Europe  against  each  other.    Both  were  fully  resolved  to 
distrust  and,  if  possible,  counteract  each  other ;   both  had 
interests  to  secure  and  protect,  before  they  ventured  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  open  hostilities.     The  Emperor  was  deeply 
in  debt  to  the  King.^    The  large  dowry  he  was  to  receive  with 
Isabella  of  Portugal  seemed  to  offer  an  unexpected  opportunity 
for  pressing  him  to  make  good  his  obligations,  or  at  least  for 
recovering  from  him  some  portion  of  the  debt,  which  he  could 
no  longer  refuse  on  his  accustomed  plea  of  poverty.^  He  could 
no  longer  decently  reply,  as  he  had  replied  to  Tunstal  on  a 
former  occasion,  '*  Ofttimes  bruit  runneth  that  men  be  richer 
than  they  be :  howbeit  the  bruit  that  runneth  upon  me  is 
true;  for  I  am  bruited  to  be  poor,  and  am  poor  indeed."® 
That  opportunity  would  be  lost  if  war  were  openly  declared, 
or  overt  alliance  made  at  once  with  his  enemies.    It  would 
interrupt  all  further  communication,  and  justify  him  in  some 
measure  in  repudiating  his  obligations.     It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  detail  his  various  devices  for  evading  payment.     They 
may  be  seen  in  Lee's  letters.*  The  temporal  head  of  Christen- 
dom, out  at  elbows,   subjected  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
common  debtor,  and  slipping  behind  the  door  to  elude  his 
creditor,^  might  be  a  sight  to  excite  pity,  but  was  certainly  not 
a  sight  to  inspire  respect ;  least  of  all  in  those  who  had  lent 
him  the  money,  on  his  solemn  promise  four  years  before  ''  to 
make  repayment  at  the  days  prefixed,"  and  to  ''  sell  his 
patrimony  sooner  than  delay  payment."     But  even  when 

*  "The  Emperor  was   bound   to  1629,  where  other  particnlara  of  the 

P^7  England,    on    June    22,    1522,  Emperor's  infraction  of  his  agreements 

^,000  cr. :  two  years  have  elapsed,  are  given. 
*Bd  notlung  has  been  paid.     He  was  '  See  IV.  p.  741. 

^<wid  to  pay  yearly  for  the  indemnity  »  IV.  p.  662. 

^^^i305  cr. :  three  years  have  elapsed,  *  See  specially  IV.  pp.  919,  938. 

iBd  uothmg  has    been  paid."      IV.  •  IV.  p.  919. 

VOL.  11.  « 
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every  chance  of  recovering  the  debt  had  become  hopeless, 
other  circumstances  arose  at  this  time  which  made  it  im- 
politic in  Henry — not  a  little  irritated  by  this  ignoble 
manoBuvringi— still  more  in  Wolsey,  to  give  needless  offence 
to  the  Emperor.  Not  only,  therefore,  in  this  year,  but  mora 
than  once  afterwards,  he  hesitated  not  to  profess  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  Emperor's  service.* 

To  the  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  reciprocate  compliments,  which  cost  him  nothing,  than 
make  good  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  England.     After 
all  that  had  passed,  he  could  still  say  ''  he  loved  and  honored 
Wolsey  as  his  father ;  " — ^in  July  and  August  of  1525,  because 
he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  trusted  by  a  conciliatoi:y  policy  to  keep  the  latter 
from  interfering  with    his    own    secret    arrangements; — ^in 
January  and  April,  1526,  because  when  these  arrangements 
were  concluded,  he  was  afraid  lest  Francis,  relying  on  the 
support  of  England,  should  be  induced  to  break  them.    For, 
whatever  liberties  Charles  might  think  fit  to  take  with  his  own 
engagements,  he  had  no  thought  of  extending  the    same 
privilege  to  others.    The  return  of  the  Duchess  of  Alengon 
without  her  brother  had  thrown  Louise  into  despair.    The 
prospect  of  her  son,  confined  to  hopeless  captivity,  or  destined, 
perhaps,  to  suffer  a  return  of  that  disease  from  which  he  had 
been  so  strangely  and  mysteriously  delivered — preyed  inces- 
santly upon  her  imagination.    Whatever  the  cost,  he  must  be 
delivered.    It  had  now  become  intolerable,  in  her  estimation, 
that  the  surrender  of  a  single  French  province   should  be 
allowed  to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  life  of  one  who  was 
the  darling  of  Christendom  and  the  salvation  of  his  people.* 
The  increasing  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  the  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  disaffected  to  employ  the  absence  of  the  King  as  an 
opportunity  for  inaugurating  their  own  schemes,  seemed  to 
justify  the  change  in  her  determination ;  and  she  begged  of 
her  son  to  accept  the  Emperor's  conditions.    The  report  of 
the  arrangement  got  abroad  as  early  as  the  24th  of  December. 
It  was  denied  by  Louise  to  the  English  ambassador,^  was  still 
reported  on  the  4th  of  January,  even  at  Rome;*  and  the 
particulars  of  it  had  already  transpired.    But  it  was  not  until 


>  Ven.  Cal.,  521. 

«  Jan.  21,  1526  :  IV.  p.  862. 

•  Captiv.,  p.  415. 

*  IV.  p.  817,  820. 


^  IV.  p.  828.  It  was  oommmii* 
cated,  no  doubt,  hj  the  Papal  Nando 
in  Spain,  who  was  a  strong  Imperialist. 
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the  19th  of  December  that  Francis,  overcome  by  her  impor- 
timities,  or  sick  of  languishing  in  hopeless  captivity,  empowered 
his  ambassadors  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  was 
signed  on  the  13th  of  January,  1526.^ 

It  appears  from  the  information  furnished  by  the  English 
ambassadors,  that  the  final  negooiations  for  the  treaty  had 
commenced  shortly  after  the  2nd  of  December.     On  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards  they  were  chiefly  conducted  by  Don  Hugo  de 
Moncada  and  the  Viceroy,  and  by  De  Tarbes  for  the  French. 
In  five  or  six  days  **  the  practice  of  peace  began  to  be  fervent, 
in  secret  manner,"  the  ministers  on  both  sides  saying  it  was 
sure  to  take  place,  considering  the  Emperor's  necessity  and 
the  French  King's  desire  of  liberty.     The  arrangements  were 
already  completed  before  the  20th  of  December,^  though  ''  to 
make  a  face,"  a  rumour  was  spread  on  the  2nd  of  January 
that  **  some  difficulties  had  been  raised."     There  were  reasons 
on  both  sides  why  such  an  arrangement,  wliich  involved  the 
cession  of  Burgundy  by  the  French,  and  the  hand  of  Eleanor 
by  the  Spaniard,  should  not  be  disclosed  without  some  show 
of  difficulty  and  reluctance.    Francis  had  registered  a  solemn 
TOW  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  part  with  an  inch  of 
French  territory.    The  honour  of  the  Emperor  was  equaUy 
hedged  to  keep  his  promise  to  Bourbon.   To  save  appearances, 
hk  ministers  even  pretended  to  risk  his  displeasure  by  remon- 
ttrating  **  that  he  had  allured  Bourbon  out  of  France  only  by 
Iiope  of  that  marriage."    The  consent  of  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  never  troubled  the  thoughts  of 
ttOier  Soyereign ;  and  in  this  chaffering  of  crowned  heads  the 
inhabitants  were  no  more  consulted  whether  Burgundy  should 
belong  to  France  or  the  Empire,  than  they  have  been  consulted 
on  similar  occasions.    As  for  Bourbon,  who  some  time  before 
liad  left  Italy  for  Spain  to  claim  the  Emperor's  sister — he  did 
Hot  miderstand  Charles  so  well  as  Wolsey  understood  him — 
^vriien  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  passed  the  Council,  great 


'  Thfti  Louise  was  Mlj  acquainted 

|!^Hftk  the  arrangement  is  dear  from 

r  le/tber  to  Montmcneiioi  of  the  16th 

Deeember,  published  in  Captir., 

43L    At  tfaftt  date  the  Dnohess 

not  joined  her.    It  is  hard  to 

the    impreanon    that    when 

protended  to  those  aboat 

that  she  was  oompelled  to  leave 

rind  n  ii^ecta,  she  was  aware  of 

I  whole   intrigue,   and  possibly  a 

Magent  init. 


•  See  the  full  powers  given  by 
Francis  to  the  Archbishop  of  Embron, 
Jean  de  Selve,  and  Bryon,  Lonise's 
ambassadors  with  the  Emperor,  to 
snrrender  Burgundy,  etc.,  as  demanded 
by  Charles,  as  the  King  could  in  no 
other  way  obtain  his  liberty.  They 
are  dated  Dec.  19,  Captiv.,  p.  441. 
Francis  xmdertakea  to  fulfil  these 
obligations  within  six  weeks  after  his 
restoration,  and  give  his  two  sons  as 
seourity. 
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recompence  was  offered  him^  first  by  the  Imperial  mmisters, 
afterwards  by  the  Emperor  himself;  "which  overture/' says 
Timstal,  "  we  hear,  made  him  much  to  muse,  feeling  himself 
frustrate  of  his  chief  hope.  But  hearing  the  Emperor's  neces- 
sities explained  to  him,  he  said  at  last,  with  his  tongue^  he  was 
content ; — whether  he  was  so  in  his  heart  or  not."  ^ 

The  Emperor's  treatment  of  his  royal  prisoner  had  never 
been  generous.  Even  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  Francis 
was  as  strictly  guarded  as  before.  Ji  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  was  taken  by  him  on  a 
visit  to  his  future  queen,  Eleanor,  a  numerous  body  of  horse 
and  foot  reminded  him  that  he  was  still  suspected  and  his 
movements  controlled  by  his  Imperial  brother-in-law.*  As  he 
approached  the  frontier  under  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy, 
these  precautions  were  redoubled.  At  St.  Sebastian  he  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  his  chamber.^  As  his  guards  drew  near 
to  Fontarabia  notice  was  given  on  the  26th  of  February  that 
no  one,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  should  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  deUverance  was  to  take  place.  The 
Emperor  had  kept  the  King  company  to  Tierras,  where  they 
were  joined  by  his  sister,  on  the  20th.  On  the  26th  ihey  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  carriage  to  Uiesca.^  Here  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  France  took  leave  of  her,  the  King  pursuing  his 
route  to  Fontarabia.  Two  boats  met  for  a  moment  in  ihe  mid- 
stream of  the  Bidassoa.  As  the  King  stepped  from  his  boit 
into  the  one  appointed  to  carry  him  to  the  opposite  shore,  tha 
Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  stepped  at  the  same  time 
from  theirs — he  for  France,  they  for  Spain. '^  "  When  the  day 
came  of  his  delivery,"  says  Hall — ^who  seems  to  have  reoei?ed 


»  IV.  p.  853. 

'  "They  had  oftentimes  alone  in 
secret  very  long  discourses.  They 
went  together  in  one  coach  to  a  castle 
half  a  day's  jonmey  from  thence, 
where  was  queen  Eleanor,  whom  the 
King  contracted.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  great  signs  of  peace 
and  amity,  he  was  no  less  straitly 
guarded  than  before,  without  having 
any  more  liberty ;  so  that  at  one  and 
tho  same  time  he  was  embraced  as  a 
brother,  and  guarded  as  a  prisoner." 
Guicciardini,  p.  676. 

'  Tet  it  was  at  St.  Sebastian  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles,  stating 
that  he  hoped  in  a  few  days,  on  gain- 
ing  his  deliverance,  to  confirm  the 
treaty  between  them,  and  asking  that 


Eleanor  might   be    sent   after  Idab 
La  Captiv.,  517. 

*  See  p.  893.    Captiv.,  p.  518. 

'  Taylor  saw  the  two  childzen  M 
before  they  were  delivered.  AflV 
dining  with  Louise,  who  was  brmgnl 
them  to  the  frontier,  he  was  takSB  ii 
see  "the  Dolphin  and  his  UoHmt 
Henry ;  the  which  both  did  embiM* 
me,  and  asked  me  of  the  welfare  tf^ 
prosperity  of  the  King's  hirimeM  tf^ 
your  Grace  (Wolsey),  and  desired  ■> 
that  in  my  writings  I  should  Vt^ 
commend  them  to  the  King's  hig^uMM 
and  your  Grace.  Verily,  thw  ^' 
two  goodly  children.  The  U^ 
godson  (Henry)  is  the  quicker  spirii^ 
and  bolder,  as  seemeth  by  lus  bt* 
havionr."     IV.  p.  896. 
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his  account  from  an  eyewitness — "  he  was  discretely  moved 
that  he  should  not  speak  to  his  children,  for  fear  that  lamen- 
tation and  sorrow  might  in  such  wise  rise,  that  hurt  might 
ensue  of  it.  .  .  .  There  was  between  the  borders  of  France 
and  Spain  a  lake  of  no  great  deepness,  in  the  midst  whereof 
was  laid  a  great  empty  boat  at  an  anchor,  and  at  every  (each) 
shore  was  another  boat ;  and  when  the  French  king  was  come 
to  the  bank  he  entered  a  boat  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  six 
Spaniards  with  him ;  and  likewise  on  the  French  part,  the 
two  princes,  sons  to  the  French  king,  entered  the  other  boat, 
and  six  Frenchmen  with  them,  and  so  both  the  boats  came  to 
the  boat  lying  in  the  midst.  The  French  king  entered  at  the 
one  end,  and  his  children  at  the  other,  and  passed  through  the 
great  boat ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  boat  they  met,  and 
be  with  his  hands  blessed  them,  without  speaking  of  any  word 
but  sadly  regarded  them ;  and  so  he  entered  into  the  boat  with 
the  Frenchmen,  and  his  children  into  the  boat  with  the 
Spaniards."  *  They  were  handed  over  to  the  Viceroy,  and  by 
him  delivered  to  the  Constable  of  Castile.^ 

Charles,  always  on  the  alert,  had  given  strict  injunctions 
to  De  Fraet,  his  ambassador  with  Louise,  to  make  diUgent 


I 


■  IT.  p.  711.      This  is  also  the 
Mccmnt  gi-ven  by  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Taykir;    except    that    Taylor 
says,  tiiat   the    King  embraced  his 
soM.   See  lY.  869.  The  riyer  referred 
to  is  the    Bidassoa,  between  Font- 
siabim  and  Andaye.     Francis  dined 
the  tame  day  at  St.  Jean  de  Lnz,  and 
sirived  at  Bayonne  at  three  in  the 
sftemcxm.     See  De  Selve's  letter,  in 
CiptiT.,  619.     By  another  acooant  we 
\tm  that  the  Viceroy  and  the  Ck>n- 
■taUe   of    Castile    attended   in    the 
King's  boat,  and  Laatreo  condaoted 
tbe  French   princes.      The   delivery 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of 
Hatdtkf  on  which  day  the  King  dined 
ftt  St.  Jean  de  Lnz,  and  immediately 
tfterwirds  rode   to    Bayonne.      See 
G^tir.,    621,    622.      The  Spaniards 
report  that  when  the  boot  neared  the 
tlure,  Francis  leaped  into  the  water 
■p  to  his  knees,  mounted  a  horse  with- 
ooi  stopping,  and  rode  Ott  to  St.  Jean 
ds  hoM.    Och.  de  Tsasaga  to  Charles, 
in  Gsjangos,  p.  616.    The  same  corre- 
ipaodent  states  that  npon  hearing  the 
report  of  the    King's   delivery,    he 
•tirted  for  Bayonne,  and  met  the 
Cng  on  the  road,  between  one  and 
two  m  the  aftemooa.    He  was  riding 


post,  both  sides  of  the  road  from  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  being  lined  with  people 
from  the  noighbonring  towns.  Behind 
him  came  two  companies  of  infantry, 
with  colours  flying,  then  the  archers 
of  the  gnard,  400  in  number.  Henri 
d'Albret  rode  by  his  side,  conversing 
with  him  all  the  way.  He  left 
Bayonne  on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  for 
Bordeaux ;  to  be  as  far  as  possible,  it 
was  thought,  f]X>m  the  Spanish  frontier ; 
for  when  he  leaped  from  the  boat  he 
gave  no  sigrns  of  waiting  for  the  ex- 
change and  other  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  according  to  the  treaty, 
but  rode  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  .  .  . 
Till  the  very  day  of  the  Dauphin's 
and  his  brother's  departure,  it  was 
confidently  affirmed  that  the  Dauphin 
alone  would  go  to  Spain,  accompanied 
by  twelve  French  nobles.  But  it 
would  appear  that  as  some  of  them 
hesitated,  and  others  were  not  inclined 
to  go,  the  King  said,  in  a  passion, 
"  Let  my  two  sons  go  at  once ;  "  and 
they  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
frontier.  Ibid.  The  Spanish  animus 
and  exaggeration  are  very  noticeable 
in  this  account. 
'  Captiv.,  p.  618. 
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inquiry  respecting  the  hostages.  To  prevent  deception,  be 
was  ordered  to  watch  narrowly  the  features  of  the  two  joting 
princes,  with  whose  physiognomy  the  Viceroy  was  not  ac- 
quainted. The  moment  that  Francis  touched  the  French 
soil  ^  De  Praet  was  to  demand  of  him  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy,  to  the  command  of  which 
the  Grand  Master  of  Spain  ^  had  been  appointed  already.  As 
Francis  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  ambassador  ap- 
proached to  fulfil  his  instructions.  He  was  waved  off  by  the 
King,  who  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  dreading  the  chance  of 
recapture ; — not  without  reason,  if  it  be  true  what  the  Grand 
Master  told  Taylor,  ''  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  a  man  in 
all  speed  to  stop  the  French  king  at  Fowntraby,  who  arrived 
in  less  than  three  hours  after  the  King  had  passed  the  water."  * 
De  Praet  did  not  fail  to  renew  his  application  a  few  days  after. 
On  the  8rd  of  April,  at  Montmarchant,  in  company  with 
Penalosa,  he  again  urged  upon  Francis  to  confirm  his  engage* 
ments.  The  King  demanded  their  credentials ;  if  they  had 
any  authority  they  should  come  on  the  morrow,  and  his 
Council  would  give  them  their  answer.  "  Sir,"  said  De  Praetj 
taken  somewhat  aback  at  this  suggestion,  ''these  things 
concern  your  own  deed,  and  require  no  counsel.  Ye  have 
promised  to  perform  them  as  soon  as  ye  come  into  your 
realm."  The  King  replied  that  *'  he  had  learned  this  lesson 
in  Spain  of  the  Emperor,  for  there  was  never  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  but  he  had  with  his  Council  well  examined^ 
discussed,  and  determined  to  his  most  profit,  where  he  (the 
King)  had  nother  counsel,  nor  was  in  liberty  to  dispute  it. 
Wherefore  now  he  would  as  well  use  his  own  counsel  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  same,  as  the  Emperor  did  in  the  making."  * 
The  news  of  the  King*s  liberation,  and  his  arrangement 
with  the  Emperor,  were  received  with  no  little  consternation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Emperor's 
ambition  were  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  He  was 
not  merely  relieved  of  his  most  formidable  enemy,  whose 
opposition  was  neutralized  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  but  he 
was  in  effect  monarch  of  all  Italy ;  in  other  words,  he  was 
sole  monarch  of  Christendom,  with  the  Pope  for  his  vassaL 
The  Italian  states  had  reason  to  dread  his  resentment.  They 
were  now  actively  banded  against  him,  waiting  only  for  the 
King  of  England  to  join  them  as  Protector  and  Conservator  of 

»  IV.  p.  893.     Captiv.,  p.  513.  »  IV.  p.  949. 

*  IV.  p.  891.  *  Taylor  to  Wolaey,  April  4. 
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the  League.  But  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  anxious  to  further 
the  designs  of  the  Confederates,  and  encouraged  them  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  he  had  no  wish,  after  his  recent  experience, 
to  commit  this  country  to  war,  with  an  exhausted  exchequer — 
still  less  to  a  war  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  from  which 
England  could  derive  no  immediate  advantage.^  There  were 
other  though  less  ostensible  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
prevent  the  Pope  from  uniting  himself  with  the  Emperor — 
reasons  which  I  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter.  It  was  enough 
for  his  present  purpose  if,  without  commencing  open  hostilities, 
he  could  restrain  the  Emperor's  ambition ;  above  all  things, 
prevent  him  from  making  a  personal  descent  into  Italy.  It 
eqnaUy  suited  the  interests  of  Charles  to  maintain  in  appear- 
ance his  amity  with  England.  It  was  his  best  means  for 
neutralizing  the  e£forts  of  the  League,  and  avoiding  a  danger 
that  now  threatened  him  from  a  very  different  quarter.  This 
was  the  aggression  of  the  Turks. 

His  sister  Mary  was  married  to  Lewis,  the  unfortunate 

King  of  Hungary.    Intelligence  had  reached  him,  as  early  as 

February,  that  the  Turk  was  making  great  preparations  to 

cross  the  Danube  and  attack  Buda.^    In  March  the  reports, 

at  first  little  regarded,  spread  with  augmented  celerity,  leaving 

no  room  for  doubt.    The  Turk  had  built  bridges  at  Nicopolis  ; 

had  loaded  100  camels  with  chains  for  that  purpose;   had 

ooUected  a  numerous  fleet ;  had  issued  a  proclamation  ''  that 

none  of  the  country  people  should  sell  victuals."    Whilst  he 

thus  pushed  on  his  arrangements  for  invasion  with  the  greatest 

rapidity,  Lewis  lost  time  by  his  feebleness  and  indecision.    It 

was  proposed  that  one-half  of  the  Hungarians  should  be  sent 

to  the  frontier,  and  the  other  half  assembled  in  a  diet,  armed 

and  furnished  with  provisions.    But  Lewis,  ill  supphed  with 

nwney,  fearing  a  conspiracy,  and  distrusted  by  his  subjects — 

the  chronic  disorder  of  elective  monarchies — could  not  be 

persuaded  to  move  from  Buda.    He  told  the  papal  Nuncio,  to 

whom  we  owe  these  particulars,  that  he  was  more  afraid  of 

'  **  Thig  is  as  maoh,"  says  Wolsej,  deyice  for  getting  hold  of  such  goods 

M  the  King  can  do  at  present,  till  and  debts,  and  without  some  honest 

06  can  find  opportanitj  to  accept  the  jnstification  preceding,  as  well  towards 

*^  protection.      It    woold   not   be  Almighty  Qod,  as  to  the  King's  sub- 

"BMooable  that  he  should  leave  one  jeots  and  all  the  world ;  so  cm,  if  his 

**r  and  eoter  another,  jeopardizing  Grace  should  break  with  the  Emperor 

^^oods  of  his  snbjects  in  the  Em-  hereafter,  it  may  appear  that  the  same 

P^'v't  country,  and  the  three  millions  is  not  done  hut  upon  just  ground  and 

J*«d  him  by  the  Emperor.    It  would  coMse  recuonahle."    Wolsey  to  Taylor, 

^in  inestimable  loss  to  make  sach  May  4,  lY.  p.  962. 

•  dedantioa  of  war,  without  some  *  lY.  pp.  888,  909. 
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the  Turks  of  Hungary  than  of  the  Turks  of  Turkey ;  and  he 
received  for  answer  that  negligence  and  procrastination  were 
worse  Turks  than  either.    Insubordination,  in  the  court  and 
out  of  it,  hindered  his  attempts  for  presenting  a  united  front 
to  the  enemy.    His  Queen  opposed  the  project  of  a  diet ;  or 
insisted,  if  it  must  be  held,  on  being  present  at  its  delibera- 
tions.   Both  of  these  claims  were  impracticable.     Counts  and 
bans  abandoned  their  posts.    The  soldiers  murmured  for  want 
of  pay.    The  princes  wasted  time  in  mutual  recriminations, 
or  accused  the  King  of  not  listening  to  their  advice.    He 
retorted  that  he  had  followed  their  advice  only  too  faithfully 
already,  and  lost  all.     '*  The  King,"  says  the  Nuncio,  ''is  dis- 
liked universally.     There  is  no  preparation,  no  order;  and, 
what  is  worse,  many  have  no  wish  to  defend  themselves."  ^ 
Paul  Tomori,  the  brave  Archbishop  of  Colocza,*  who  alone  of 
all  the  Himgarian  nobles  was  animated  with  disinterested  zeal 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  had  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  Peter 
Yaradin,  when  the  attack  of  the  Turk  was  expected.     Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Lewis  and  his  court,  confiding  implicitly  in 
this  man's  sagacity,  courage,  and  fidelity,  wasted  the  time  in 
false  security,  squandering  the  little  treasure  that  remained 
in  feasting  and  dissipation,  providing  neither  arms  nor  am- 
munition against  the  enemy.    He  had  been  persuaded,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  that  the  report  of  the  approach  of  the 
Turks  was  a  groundless  alarm  ;  and  any  interruption  in  their 
vast  preparations  was  instantly  seized  upon  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  abandoning  all  necessary  precautions.     The  King 
had    left   the  Archbishop  to  defend  the  border  fortresses, 
especially  that  of  Peter  Yaradin,  the  most  important,  with 
only  a  handful  of  soldiers.     The  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  King  on  the  6th  of  July,  a  few  weeks  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Mohatz,  details  in  vivid  language  the  incredible 
neglect  and  apathy  with  which  the  Hungarians  awaited  the 
approach  of  their  active  and  enterprising  enemy.    He  tells 
the  King  that  the  report  sent  by  the  Ban  of  Jaycza  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  was  unfounded ;  that  three  days  since 
they  had  entered  Belgrade,  and  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the 

*  IV.  925.  no    Hnngarian    nobleman   oould   be 

'  The    Archbishop,    according    to  found  who  was  willing  to  undertake 

Palma,  had  formorlj  been  a  soldier,  the  pcriloas  and  fatiguing  duty  of  pro- 

and,     although     renowned    for    his  teoting  the  frontier  from  the  Turki, 

bravery  and  military  skill,  had,   in  the  Archbishop  had  been  selected  for 

disgust  with  the  world,  retired  into  a  that  post. — See  Palma,  Eerom  Hong, 

Franciscan    conyent.      Lewis    made  Not.,  ii.  577. 
him  Archbishop  of  Colooza;  and  as 
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bank  of  the  Saye,  numbering  more  than  8,000.    If  his  Majesty, 
he  says,  has  any  one  who  understands  the  ground,  he  will 
comprehend  how  large  [a  tract  of  land  is  occupied  by  the 
encampment  of  the  Janissaries.    The  Turk,  he  adds,  is  work- 
ing with  great  ardour,  and  is  only  waiting  for  his  guns  to 
push  forward.    It  was  too  late  to  follow  his  Majesty's  instruc- 
lUons,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Save,  for  the 
Archbishop  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  his  advance,  or 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Save  or  the  Danube.    The  month 
was  drawing  to  a  close ;  no  assistance  had  come,  and  the 
forces  under  his  command  were  ready  to  disperse.    He  has 
no  money,  and  even  if  the  goods  of  the  Church  were  placed  at 
his  disposal,  there  was  no  one  to  coin  them  or  take  them  in 
pledge.     The  sailors,  he  continues,  have  nothing  to  eat ;  they 
have  received  no  wages,  and  without  speedy  relief  he  will  not 
be  able  to  remain  at  his  post.    Part  of  the  forces  had  left  the 
camp  to  assist  in  gathering  wood,  and  reaping  the  harvest, 
whilst  the  shepherds  had  left  their  flocks  to  tend  the  vine- 
yards.   The  Bascians  had  abandoned  the  harbour  in  a  body 
for  want  of  proper  instructions ;  and  as  the  King  had  sum- 
moned all  forces  to  the  diet  the  Archbishop  had  no  reserves  at 
his  command.    The  march  of  the  Turk  thus  left  free  and 
unimpeded  was  not  marked  by  any  disorder.     Steadily  and 
surely  he  advanced  to  his  purpose.     He  thinks  nothing,  says 
the  unfortunate   Archbishop,    of  taking    this  castle   (Peter 
Yaradin)  as  a  morning  snack,  and  will  break  his  fast  upon 
it,  unless  your  Majesty  by  timely  provision  make  it  too  hard 
for  his  digestion.^    The  papal  Nuncio  (Del  Burgo),  who  was 
not  liked  by  the  Hungarians,  is  equally  candid,  but  more 
terse.    He  saw  clearly  the  result.    "  No  order,"  he  says,  "  is 
taken  here,  and  everything  is  desperate.    This  year  so  much 
only  of  Hungary  will  remain  as  the  Turk  may  choose  to  spare. 
It  is  possible  he  may  content  himself  for  the  present  with  so 
much  of  it  as  lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  but  next 
Bpring  he  will  occupy  the  rest.     The  case  is  hopeless.     There 
is  nothing  here  ready  for  war :  no  captains,  no  money,  no 
plans,  no  obedience,  no  ships,  no  provisions.     The  army  has 
not  yet  assembled  (July  10) ;  and  when  it  does,  it  will  do 
nothing ;  for  it  is  disorderly  and  without  pay.    It  will  remain 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  then  disperse  in  search  of  food."  ^ 

He  wrote  again  on  the  6th  of  August :  '*  The  bishop  of 
Bosnia  arrived  here  from  the  archbishop  of  Golocza,  and 

»  IV.  p.  1038.  •  rV.  p.  1036. 
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stated  that  on  Sunday,  15th  July,  the  Turks  attacked  the 
castle  (of  Peter  Yaradin)  and  a  ford  at  the  same  time,  about 
the  first  hour  of  the  day.  The  besieged  killed,  as  they  say, 
more  than  1,000  Janissaries.  Those  stationed  at  the  ford 
with  no  more  than  60  small  vessels,  called  Nazadaa,  sunk  a 
great  Turkish  ship,  and  slew  many  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
battle  was  maintained  on  both  sides  till  night-fall.  During 
the  night  the  Archbishop  resolved  to  abandon  the  ford  of 
Yaradin,  and  retreat  to  another,  two  miles  distant,  finding  it 
impossible  with  his  few  ships  to  resist  the  Turkish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  100  ships,  28  galleys,  and  other  vessels.  On  Monday 
following  the  Turks  drew  oflf  from  the  ford,  allowing  the 
Hungarians  to  water  at  the  Danube.  On  Tuesday  the  attack 
was  renewed,  the  Turks  supposing  they  could  easily  succeed 
in  capturing  the  fort  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  walls, 
but  after  fighting  all  day  they  were  driven  off  and  many  of 
the  Janissaries  slain.  On  Wednesday  they  began  to  batt^  it 
on  four  sides,  night  and  day.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop  thinks 
he  can  hold  out  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  asks  the  King  for 
10,000  men  with  whom  he  will  attack  the  Turkish  army, 
retake  the  ford,  and  succor  the  besieged.  .  .  .  We  are  in  much 
fear  for  Peter  Yaradin,  as  the  King  cannot  relieve  it,  for  he 
has  neither  ships  nor  infantry.  Everything  between  the  Save 
and  the  Drave  must  be  reckoned  as  lost.  Lewis  will  make  a, 
stand  at  the  Drave,  and  perhaps  protect  the  ford ;  but  this 
will  not  be  easy,  considering  his  plans  and  his  poverty."^  On 
the  8rd  of  August  the  Turks  again  attacked  Peter  Yaradin, 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  As  their  corpses 
filled  the  ditches,  the  besieged  could  not  approach  them  for 
the  stench.  After  the  castle  had  been  blown  up  by  a  mine, 
the  garrison  continued  to  fight  in  the  courtyard,  until  the 
blood  of  Turks  and  Hungarians  reached  to  their  knees.  Of 
the  1,000  brave  defenders  in  the  castle  ninety  saved  their 
lives  by  mounting  the  belfry  of  the  church,  which  alone 
remained  uninjured  of  all  the  buildings.  As  they  continued 
to  defend  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  the  Turk 
allowed  them  to  retire  unhurt,  but  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
woimded,  and  flung  them  into  the  Danube.  The  loss  of  Peter 
Yaradin  was  followed  by  that  of  the  neighbouring  fortresses, 
and  the  whole  of  Hungary  was  now  laid  open  to  the  enemy, 
without  further  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  after  assembling  what  forces  he  could  at  Tolna, 

>  IV.  p.  1063,  et  $eq. 
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Lewis  advanced  towards  the  Turks  in  the  direction  of  Mohatz. 
Tmsting  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  and  the  Bishop 
of  Zagrab,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  to  retire 
upon  niyria.  His  troops  at  the  most  amounted  to  no  more 
than  between  20,000  or  30,000  ;  ^  the  Turks,  to  300,000  men, 
of  whom  70,000  were  trained  soldiers.  Even  at  this  late  hour 
Lewis  might  have  escaped  the  danger,  had  he  been  willing  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  Dalmatians,  Bohemians,  and 
others  who  were  hastening  to  his  assistance.^  But,  spurred 
on  to  his  fate  by  the  taunts  of  his  nobles  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  his  troops,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Turk  on  the  29th  of 
August.  The  advantage  at  first  rested  with  the  Hungarians  ; 
but  drawn  by  their  impetuosity  into  an  ambush,  and  exposed 
on  both  sides  to  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  rout  became  general.  As  the 
King  in  his  flight  was  crossing  a  swamp  of  no  great  depth,  his 
horse  fell  under  him,  in  its  attempt  to  mount  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  Lewis,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  armour, 
was  smothered  in  the  mud.  The  Hungarian  infantry  was 
slain  to  a  man.  Many  bishops  and  most  of  the  nobility 
perished.'  Though  the  Turk  had  not  come  to  spoil,  he  carried 
off  8,000  boats  laden  with  plunder,  chiefly  bells  of  brass,  and 
iron  goods.  Among  the  prisoners  were  6,000  Hungarians, 
and  SO  ships  filled  with  Jews.^ 

If  the  misfortunes  of  men  and  nations  are  to  be  scanned 
with  philosophic  impartiality,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
terrible  defeat  sustained  by  the  Hungarians  was  due  entirely 
to  their  own  misconduct.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  demoralization  and  disorganization  which,  spreading 
from  nobles  and  sovereign  to  the  people,  had  sapped  the 
foundations  of  empire,  and  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  their 


*  A  Tnrkiih  letter  states  that 
Lewis  marched  from  Bnda  with  150,000 
horse  and  foot,  and  300  guns.  But 
this  is  a  mere  Oriental  exaggeration. 
See  IT.  2464. 

'  The  Nando  states  that  the 
Himgarians,  hearing  that  a  Transyl- 
ranian  force  of  15,000  horse  was 
coming  to  their  assistance,  and  also 
the  Emperor's  brother  (Ferdinand) 
with  2,000  horse  and  6,000  foot, 
tmsting  too  much  to  their  own  strength, 
wished  to  gain  all  the  glory  to 
themselres.  He  states  further  that 
in  the  battle  almost  all  the  Hnngarian 
foot,  consisting  mainly  of  Germans, 


Bohemians,  and  Moravians,  deserted. 
Of  the  cavalry  15,000  or  20,000  were 
killed,  and  about  20,000  or  25,000 
pien  put  to  death  by  the  Turks  after 
the  victory.  See  IV.  p.  1117.  He  is 
not  a  favourable  witness;  yet  such 
were  the  intrigues  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility,  and  such  the  temptations  of 
elective  monarchy,  that  there  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  treachery  to 
the  last  had  no  small  part  in  this  un- 
happy defeat.     See  IV.  p.  1127. 

■  See  rV.  p.  1114,  especially  Nos. 
2508,  2554,  2588,  2589,  and  2601. 

*  IV.  p.  1146. 
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enemies — enemies  they  had  learned  to  neglect  and  despise. 
A  rapacious  aristocracy,  concerned  only  in  advancing  their 
own  interests,  and  regardless  of  the  honour  of  their  country ; 
a  people  insubordinate  and  restless ;  a  sovereign  abandoned  to 
ease  and  pleasure,  retiring  from  the  fatigue  of  public  duties 
to  solace  himself  with  idleness  and  amusements ; — ^these  were 
the  true  enemies  of  Hungary.  If  it  had  not  fallen  at  Mohatz, 
it  must  still  have  fallen  from  its  own  innate  weakness  and 
corruption.  So  far  the  victory  of  the  Turks  was  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse.  It  was  a  sharp  and  severe  remedy  for 
evils  nothing  else  would  have  cured,  and  for  vices  nothing  less 
bitter  than  adversity  could  eradicate.  But  this  was  not  the 
spirit  in  which  Christendom  regarded  an  event  which  sent 
into  all  hearts  a  thrill  of  anguish,  horror,  and  remorse. 
Christians  only  beheld  in  that  defeat,  as  in  the  loss  of  Bhodes, 
the  victory  of  God's  enemies,  a  victory  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  contributed  by  their  own  sins  and  selfish  dissen- 
sions. They  saw  in  it  the  defeat  of  the  true  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  by  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  The  hand  of  Gtod  was 
against  them.  The  ancient  spirit  of  Christendom  and  the 
last  remains  of  Christian  chivalry  were  dying  out.  Popes  and 
kings  wept ;  old  men  sighed  heavily,  for  the  glory  was  depart- 
ing from  Israel.^  The  Moors  had  risen  in  Spain ;  the  (Germans 
and  the  Spaniards  were  plundering  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  followers  of  Luther  were  carrying  fire  and  devas- 
tation throughout  Germany,  destroying  images,  burning 
churches,  putting  bishops  and  nobles  to^  the  sword.  Princes 
engrossed  with  their  own  selfish  plans  of  aggrandizement, 
were  no  longer  concerned  in  maintaining  the  Faith.  Every- 
where the  horizon  was  clouded ;  the  old  world  was  setting  in 
blood,  the  new  world  was  rising  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
And  as  the  shadows  are  darkest  before  dawn,  uncouth  and 
weird-like,  so  the  new  dawn  that  followed  was  in  some  respects 


»  Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  the  Po^ 
that  he  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Hungary. 
IV.  p.  1145.  "  On  receipt  of  the  news 
from  Hungary,  the  Pope  convoked  all 
the  cardinals  and  ambassadors,  and 
was  with  ns  more  than  four  hours, 
beseeching  us,  with  tears,  to  exhort 
our  princes  to  make  a  truce."  Ibid., 
p.  1119.  "Tidings  have  come  of 
Hungary — God  forbid  they  should  be 
true! — that  the  Turk  had  stricken 
battle,  and  taken  the  King  prisoner." 


Clerk  to  Wolsey,  p.  1123.  "  It  is  mv 
chance,  now  and  then,  to  talk  wita 
many  an  inflicted  and  sorrowful  good 
Christian,  who  call  upon  me  to  exbGCi 
the  King  and  you,  as  they  in  whom  ii 
now  the  only  help  and  stay  of 
Christendom.  .  .  .  They  join  the 
danger  of  the  Turk  with  the  cruel  and 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  whose  fatal  and  bewitched 
successes  they  look  for  no  better  than 
they  have  found  in  times  past."  Same 
to  Wolsey,  p.  1168. 
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more  dark,  more  grotesque  and  superstitious,  than  the  night 
which  preceded  it. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  a  nation  like  the  Spaniards, 
priding  itself  more  than  any  other  on  its  punctilious  sense  of 
honour,  and  its  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  should,  more 
than  any  other,  have  shown  an  implacable  animosity  against 
the  Pope,  and  been  guilty  of  the  most  detestable  treachery. 
But  the  long  and  disastrous  wars  in  Italy  had  been  attended 
with  the  most  demoralizing  effects  to  all  parties  engaged  in 
them.      The  sufferings  of  the  Italian  peasantry  from   the 
Imperial  soldiers,  and  the  misery  of  the  population  in  general, 
surpass  description.     The  whole  country  was  given  up  to 
plunder.    Life  and  property  were  equally  insecure  from  reck- 
less marauders,  whose  insolence  and  licentiousness  their  own 
officers  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  restrain.     The  in- 
sufficient sums  sent  by  the  Emperor  for  his  army  in  Italy 
were  diverted  from  their  proper  destination  by  the  peculation 
of  those  to  whom  the  money  was  entrusted.      Badly  and 
irregularly  paid,  when  paid  at  all,  officers  and  common  soldiers 
threw  off  the  restraints  of  discipline.     For  the  losses  they 
sustained  by  the  irregularity  or  diversion  of  their  pay  they 
more  than  repaid  themselves  by  plunder  and  exaction.    Both 
were  alike  indifferent  whether  their  object  was  attained  by 
force  or  by  fraud.    From  real  or  pretended  disaffection  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Marquis  of  Fescara,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  and  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
had  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Morone,  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  then,  to 
enhance  his  favour  with  the  Emperor,  betrayed  his  dupe. 
Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  who  succeeded  Pescara,  was  guilty  of 
a  more  abominable  treachery,  which  must  be  noticed  at 
greater  length.    Hitherto  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  League  had 
proceeded  unprosperously.     The  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  com- 
mander of  its  armies,  either  from  incompetence,  or,  as  some 
thought,  from  unwillingness  to  increase  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Pope,  failed  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour, 
or  attack  the  enemy  at  manifest  advantage.    None  of  the 
eonfederates  were  hearty  in  the  common  cause ;  not  one  had 
joined  it  with  any  other  purpose  than  the  hope  of  advancing 
his  own  interests,  or  wringing  the  best  terms  for  himself  out 
of  the  desperation  or  necessities  of  the  Emperor.     There  was 
in  consequence  no  unity  of  plan,  and  no  heartiness  of  co- 
operation.    The  Venetians,  on  whom  the  burthen  chiefly  fell 
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of  providing  money  and  troops,  were  hampered  by  those 
maxims  of  frugality  which  always  prevent  small  states  under 
republican  government  from  providing  adequate  supplies  in 
great    emergencies.      Doubting,   distracted,    intimidated   by 
turns,  uncertain  alike  of  the  intentions  of  his  French  ally  and 
of  his  Imperial  enemy,  the  Pope  followed  divided  counsels, 
and  by  his  real  or  apparent  vacillation  imdermined  all  con- 
fidence and  all  enthusiasm  for  his  cause.     Francis  I.,  who 
had  professed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  League  with  ardour, 
on  his  release  from  captivity,  was  now  satisfied  to  use  it  solely 
as  an  instrument  for  bringing  the  Emperor  to  better  terms, 
and  obtaining  more  easily  the  liberation  of  his  children.    It 
was  enough  for  his  purpose  if  he  could  keep  the  League  on 
foot  by  fair  promises  he  never  intended  to  fulfil,  and  regulate 
his  support  of  it  as  best  suited  his  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Emperor.^    When,  however,  Charles  refused  all  accom- 
modation, and  insisted  on  the  precise  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  no  other  course  was  open  to  Francis  except  to  join 
heartily  with  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.    But  he  wasted  the 
time  in  hunting  and  amusements,  abstained  from  all  business, 
was  imwilhng  or  unable  to  prosecute  the  war   with  vigour, 
or  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and  money.     From 
the  first  Henry  had  declined  to  join  the  confederates,  reserving 
for  himself  the  opportunity  when  he  should  openly  espouse  its 
cause,  and  set  the  Emperor  at  defiance.    He  still  ostensibly 
professed  to  believe  that  he  should  obtain  some  portion  afc 
least  of  the  sums  he  had  lent  to  Charles  in  the  days  of  his 
necessity.*      Whether  Wolsey  was  compelled  to   shape  his 
present  policy  from  circumstances   over  which   he  had  no 
control,  and  from  causes  other  than  political — whether  he 
thought  that  if  the  Pope  became  too  strong  he  would  also 
become  more  independent  and  less  pliable,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.    As  will  be  seen  presently,  he  had  strong  reasons 
for  not  needlessly  aggravating  the  Emperor.    He  had  reasons 
equally  strong  for  preventing  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope. 
Hampered  by  many  difficulties,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
willing,  if  possible,  to  retrace  his  steps,  dreading  the  rough 

'  Gayangos*   Span.    Cal.,    iiL   pp.  adding,  that  before  his  King  made 

681,  685.  the    Emperor    his    enemy,   he   mast 

*  When  the  Venetian  agent  nrged  wait  for  the  reply  of  his  aml>a88adoni 

the  King's  entry  into  the  League  at  at  the   Imperial   court.     Spinelli   to 

once,  Wolsey  fenced  off  his  request  the    Signory,    Aug.   17 :    Ven.   CJal., 

by  the  line  in  Horace —  p.  596. 

'  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique 
fines," 
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temi>er  of  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada  and  his  troops,  the  Pope  had 
resolved  to  secure  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  immediate 
clanger,   by  making  terms  with    the    Golonnese,    the   chief 
adherents  of  the  Imperial  faction.     He  consented  to  pardon 
Cardinal  Colonna  and  his  confederates   on   their    pledging 
themselves  not  to  make  war  on  the  Estates  of  the  Church.^ 
To  this   arrangement  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada  had  been  a 
party,  and  in  the  faith  of  it  the  Pope  had  laid  down  his  arms 
and  dismissed  bis  forces.     What  remains  to  be  told  shall  be 
told  in  the  words  of  the  Spaniard  himself,  communicated  to 
Alonzo  Sanches,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Venice.     *'  See- 
ing," he  says,  "the  condition  of  the  Emperor's  affairs  in 
Italy,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  money  required  for  the 
troops,  and  the  fear  that  when  reinforcements  came  it  would 
be  too  late,  especially  if  the  French  make  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  I  (Moncada)   have  come  to  a    resolution,  with   the 
Cardinal  Pompeio  Colonna  and  the  rest  of  the  Colonnese,  to 
help  and  assist  the  Imperial  cause  on  our  own  responsibility." 
"For  this  purpose,"  he  adds,  "a  truce  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Colonnese,  that  the  Pope  having  laid 
Awtn  his  armSy   may   be  taken   thereby  unawares.      For  his 
Holiness,  considering  himself  safe  in  that  quarter  (from  the 
Colonnese),  knowing  also  that  the  governors  of  Naples  have  no 
wish  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  imagining  therefore  that  no 
serious  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  is  to  be  apprehended, 
oongiders  himself  so  far  secure  that  he  has  kept  only  200  foot 
and  100  horse  at  Rome."     The  better  to  carry  on  this  deceit, 
soldiers  were  enlisted  by  Ascanio  Colonna,  under  the  pretence 
of  marching  to  Sienna.     ''  But  although  the  councillors  of 
Naples  believe — and  we  have  told  them  so — that  these  forces 
are  destined  for  Sienna  ....  our  intention  is  to  attack  Rome ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  800  horse  and  2,000  foot  paid  by 
Saples,  2,000  recently  levied  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  1,000  under 
cardinal  Colonna."  * 

The  plot  met  with  eminent  success.    On  the  night  of  the 

19th  of  September,   Moncada  arrived  with  his  allies    and 

Cardinal  Colonna  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  seizing  three 

of  the  gates,  entered  at  break  of  day  by  St.  John  of  the 

I   Uteran.    The  Spaniard  continued  his  advance  unperceived 

'  Gajangos*  Span.  CaL,  p.  850.  discreetly    silent   on    the   most  dis- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  898.     See  i^so  another  creditable  part  of  this   transaction ; 

letter  of  Moncada  on  the  same  subject  nor  is  the  omission  supplied  hj  his 

^  IV.  p.  1111.     Father  Sarpi,  in  his  commentator,  Conrajer. 
Hiftory  of  the  Coimofl  of  Trent,  is 
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to  the  church  of  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian.  The  inhabitanis 
scarcely  awake,  were  taken  unprepared.  As  infantry  anc 
cavalry  defiled  along  the  streets,  the  people  looked  on  wiihoal 
any  attempt  to  oppose  them.  Wholly  indifferent  to  what  waf 
passing,  artizans  left  their  shops  to  gaze  upon  the  troops  as 
they  pressed  forward  towards  the  bridge  of  San  Sisto,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Janiculum.  At  this  point  Pompeic 
Golonna  sent  a  trumpeter  to  different  quarters  of  the  city,  tc 
proclaim  that  no  person  had  the  least  occasion  for  apprehen- 
sion, as  the  only  motive  of  the  invaders  for  taking  arms  was  tc 
deliver  the  Eoman  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.^ 

"  No  one  stirred,"  says  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  who  was 
present,  "  except  some  few  friends ;  and  the  good  Colonnese, 
with  600  horse  and  6,000  foot,  of  which  there  were  not  2,000 
that  were  not  of  the  rabble,  marched  through  Bome,  with  only 
a  slight  resistance  at  the  gate  of  San  Spirito."*  "About 
dinner-time,''  says  another  eyewitness,  ''all  the  inhabitants 
remaining  quiet,  the  Colonnese  passed  the  Sistine  bridge,  and 
made  for  the  old  town ;  then  breaking  down  the  bridge  of  San 
Spirito,  which  leads  to  the  old  suburb  of  St.  Peter's,  they 
marched  straight  forward,  when  the  Pope  fled  to  St.  Angelo."* 

The  Pope  called  in  vain  for  succour,  but  no  succour  came : 
neither  people  nor  cardinals  stirred  to  his  relief.^    Hopeless 
of  aid,  he  resolved,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Boni« 
face,  to  face  death  in  his  chair,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments.    Scarcely  had  he  been  persuaded  by  the  cardinals  to 
abandon  his  resolution,  and  withdraw  about  five  o'clock  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  when  Don  Hugo  arrived  with  his 
soldiers  and  the  rabble.    They  sacked  the  Pope's  palace  and 
the  neighbouring  houses  of  the  cardinals,  the  ambassadors,  and 
the  nobility,  without  distinction.     The  church  of  St.  Peter  was 
rifled  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  host  profaned.     "  Never,"  says 
Casale,  **  was  so  much  cruelty  and  sacrilege  seen."  *^     St. 
Angelo  was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.    As  it  had  no  store  of 
ammunition  or  provisions    beyond  three  days'   supply,  no 
alternative  remained  except  for  the  Pope  to  make  terms  with 
his  conqueror.    But  Moncada  had  already  secured  his  object. 
He  was  well  aware  that  Charles  had  no  desire  to  reduce  the 

'  Baonaparte,  p.  190,  in  the  Col.  write,"  b&jb  Lee,  "that  the  soldiers 

of  Bachon.  pat  tiie  copes  upon  their  backs,  and 

*  IV.  p.  1120.  mitres  on  their  heads,  which  saToared 

*  IV.  p.  1132.  more  of  paynims  than  of  g^ood  Christian 

*  IV.  p.  1120.  men."    p.  1168. 
»  IV.  p.  1120  and  p.  1182.    "Some 
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Pope  to  extremities.^  His  object  was  sufficiently  gained,  if 
the  Pope,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  timid  nature,  feared  but  did 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  Emperor's  resentment.  Therefore  he 
readily  consented  to  an  interview,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Caidinal  Colonna,  who  entertained  more  fierce  and  ambitious 
designs.  Moncada  entered  the  Castle  with  a  modest  suite, 
made  the  profoundest  obeisance  to  the  Pope,  restored  to  his 
bands  the  silver  crucifix  and  pontifical  mitre  which  had  been 
stolen  by  the  soldiers,  apologized  for  their  rudeness  and 
licence,  and  with  all  the  suave  dignity  of  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
and  the  filial  submissiveness  of  a  good  Catholic,  besought 
His  Holiness  to  renounce  his  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  from 
whose  piety,  justice,  and  moderation  nothing  else  was  to  be 
expected  than  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  security  of 
the  Holy  See.  "His  victorious  arms,"  quoth  the  Spaniard, 
**  neither  God  nor  man  can  resist  with  impunity."  * 

Though  wholly  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  the  Pope  could 
ill  conceal  his  resentment.     But  the  Don  was  too  good  a 
politician  to  notice  his  discontent  too  narrowly.     A  sort  of 
treaty  was  arranged  on  the  21st,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
liostilities  should  be  suspended  for  four  months ;  that  the  Pope 
^nld  withdraw  his  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  pardon 
the  Colonnas,  and  give  hostages  that  Moncada  should  retire 
with  his  forces  to  Naples.®    The  Pope  could  talk  of  nothing 
bat  the  infamy  to  which  he   had  been  subjected    by  the 
Colonnese.*    They,   on  their  part,   Italian-like,   showed  no 
ISreater  moderation,  but  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  publicly  and 
ostentatiously  carried  their  plunder  to  their  own  quarters, 
through  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares.    After  the  truce 
was  concluded,  ''the  army  retreated  at  24  o'clock  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Colonna,  returning  with  a  great  booty,  mules  and  hand- 
some horses,   such  as  they  found  in  the  Apostolic  stables. 
Ihose  in  the  town  were  in  great  consternation,  expecting  every 


*  "  The  Don  wiabed  only  to 
brighten  the  Pope,  bnt  the  Colonnas 
to  take  him  and  plunder  the  Church 
even  against  the  Don's  wishes." 
Canle  to  Vannes,  IV.  p.  1190. 

'  "  PouToient  attaqner  impnno- 
■nifc  les  hommes,  et  Dien  mime." 
Boonaparte,  p.  190.  The  writer  was  a 
BttiTe  of  San  Marino,  and  his  acooant 
d  the  siege  is  bo  strongly  confirmed 
^  ooDtemporary  docnroents,  that, 
oatrageoaa  as  is  this  language,  I  can- 
not   doubt   it    was    reedly   nttered. 

FOL.  U. 


Ghiicciardini,  who  was  at  Rome  at 
the  time,  says  little  of  this  interview ; 
probably  he  had  not  gained  admission 
into  the  Castle  at  the  time.  In  all 
other  respects  his  account  and  that  of 
Buonaparte oorrcspond,  except  that  the 
kktter  has  preserved  a  number  of 
minute  particulars  omitted  by  Guicciar- 
dini,  which  show  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. 

»  See  IV.  p.  1116. 

*  IV.  p.  Ilia 
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minate  to  be  plundered ;  but  the  next  day,  being  the  feast  of 
St.  Matthew  (September  21),  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town. 
The  Pope  is  still  at  St.  Angelo.  No  one  slept  a  wink  that 
night  in  a  town  of  more  than  800,000  inhabitants."  ^  Accord- 
ing to  Buonaparte,  Moncada  on  his  return  to  Naples  had  the 
grace  to  insist  on  his  soldiers  restoring  to  the  churches  the 
consecrated  vessels  and  ornaments  they  had  stolen.* 

What  share  the  Emperor  had  in  this  affair  it  would  be 
invidious  to  determine  exactly ;  what  share  he  was  to  pretend 
to  have  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  of  his  secretarj, 
Perez,  then  at  Bome,  who  had  written  to  him  already  on  the 
subject.®  "As  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,"  says  Perez,  "has 
already  written,  informing  your  Majesty  of  his  arrival  at  Bome, 
and  what  has  been  done  there,  I  need  not  dwell  any  further  on 
this  subject  than  to  say,  that  but  for  the  sacking  of  St.  Peter*s 
and  of  the  Papal  palace.  His  HoUness  might  not  have  been 
induced  to  come  to  terms  for  a  thousand  years.  The  truth  is, 
the  Pope  has  felt  this  blow  more  than  anything  else,  and  he 
utters  such  lamentations  and  wailings  that  it  moves  one's  pity 
to  hear  him.  So  also  do  the  people  and  the  Cardinals  of  his 
party,  who  have  lost  a  good  deal  by  the  sack.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  hoped  that  with  the  holy  peace,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  Don  Hugo's  successful  enterprize,  the  damage 
done  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  things  will  resume  their 
former  course ;  for  certainly  your  Majesty  has  had  no  hand  in  it. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  your  Majesty  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  your  own  hand,  expressing  regret  for  what  has 
occurred,  and  assuring  the  Pope  of  your  filial  respect  and 
affection."* 

Loud  was  the  indignation  of  those  who  hated  or  feared 
the  Emperor  at  this  act  of  profanation.  Francis,  who  did 
nothing  but  hunt  and  avoid  business,  expressed  his  displeasure 
at  this  **  cruel  and  ungodly  demeanor,"  offering  to  hazard  hifl 


^  Letter  from  Bome,  Oct.  6,  IV. 
p.  1182. 

•  p.  191. 

'  See  Gajangos'  Span.  Cal.,  p.  886, 
and  the  letter  of  Sanchez,  ibid.,  pp. 
899,  981.  A  passafi^,  however,  in  a 
letter  of  Perez  to  the  Emperor,  appears 
to  place  the  Emperor's  complicity  in 
this  fraud  beyond  dispute.  He  says, 
**  The  Pope  has  somehow  got  posses- 
sion of  a  letter  which  Don  Hugo  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Vespasian 
Colonna,  requesting   him   to   attack 


Rome  in  force ;  as  8uch  was  ths  An* 
perof'a  pleasure.  The  Pope  carriei 
the  letter  about  in  bis  pocket,  showt 
it  frequently,  and  says  he  intendt  to 
make  it  the  principal  g^und  of  com- 
plaint when  next  he  sees  the  Empenr*" 
Oct.  22.     Gayangoe,  p.  974. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  930.  Compare  alw 
p.  943.  Moncada  excused  himseH^ 
on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  re- 
strain the  violence  of  the  Boldieii* 
See  IV.  2585. 
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person  in  defence  of  his  Holiness.^     Henry  instructed  his 
ambassadors  with  the  Emperor  to  intimate  his  astonishment 
at  an  act,  than  which,  ''  if  reports  were  true,  nothing  more 
detestable  was  ever  done  by  the  Vandals,  Goths,  or  other 
barbarians."*    The  Emperor  himself,  with  well-feigned  dis- 
pleasure, was  compelled  to  join  in  the  general  outcry,  and 
mite  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  expressing  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  regret  and  sorrow  at  what  had  occurred."  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Perez,  he  instructed  his  secretary  to  say  how 
great  was  his  displeasure  on  **  hearing  of  the  attempt  made  by 
the  undisciplined  bands  under  Don  Hugo ;  for  although  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  disastrous  doings  at  Rome  were  unpremedi- 
tated^ and  against  the  will  of  Don  Hugo  and  the  Colonnese,  yet 
he  would  have  given  anything  that  so  flagrant  an  outrage  had 
not  been  perpetrated  by  troops  under  the  command  of  one  of 
his  own  captains."^    To  Lee,  the  English  ambassador,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother  of  England  had 
acquitted  him  of  all  complicity  in  that  "disagreeable  occur- 
rence."*    The  most  solid  proof  of  Henry's  indignation  was 
manifested  in  the  shape  of  a  present  to  the  Pope  of  25,000 
ducats  sent  by  BusseU ;   at  the  same  time  he  was  strictly 
enjoined  by  Wolsey  not  to  hold  out  to  his  Holiness  any  expec- 
tation of  further  assistance.^      The  displeasure  of  Francis 
evaporated,  as  usual,  in  fair  promises.     He  had  no  wish  to 
commit  himself  irretrievably  with  the  Emperor,  whilst  the 
smcerity  of  the  Emperor's  regrets  was  shown  in  his  resolution 
to  make  the  best  of  the  present  opportunity,  by  crushing  the 
league,  humbling  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  seizing  the 
monarchy  of  Italy.     The  conjuncture  seemed  to  him  more 
than  usually  favourable,  whilst  the  French  King,  deluded  with 
ihe  hope  of  recovering  his  children  upon  more  easy  terms,^ 


'  IV.  p.  1187. 
» IV.  p.  1166. 
*  March  9 :  Qtkjuago»'  Spcui.  Cal., 


'  Kmh  16 :  Ibid.,  p.  1004. 

*  Ibid.,  1023. 

•  IV.  pp.  1187, 1164. 

'  Clerk,  who  knew  him  well,  not- 
vithftooding  the  epecioafl  disgaiseB  of 
Ub  and  his  mother,  wrote  to  Wolsej 
M  the  12th  of  December,  clearlj  ex. 
ffmg  his  designs.  «  Although/'  he 
■^71,  "  the  French  king  pretends  he 
ii  lending  into  Spain  only  to  demand 
XKUme  Eleanofa  (he  told  Clerk  he 
Wddone  so  in  hope  of  being  zefused). 


he  doubtless  intends  to  treat  for 
peace.  2ndly.  Howerer  obstiDate  the 
powers  of  Italy  may  be  about  Milan, 
they  also  are  expeoting  peace ;  fur  if 
the  French  king  is  contented  to 
restore  Bourbon,  marry  Eloanora,  pay 
the  ransom  for  his  children,  and  the 
Emperor  does  not  insist  on  having 
Burgundy,  being  anxious  for  pea(;e, 
from  fear  of  the  Turk,  they  are  in 
good  train  for  it.  If  Francis  pardons 
Bourbon,  why  should  not  the  Empui-or 
pardon  the  Duke  of  Milan  P  Svdlj, 
Francis  evidently  expects  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  children,  and  consequently 
peaoe;  for  the  payment  required  for 
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and  Henry,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  abandoned  the 
league  to  its  own  fate,  leaving  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians, 
now  greatly  weakened,  to  continue  the  war  without  assistance 
from  England.  Accordingly  he  at  once  set  on  foot  an  army 
of  6,000  Spaniards,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  80  sail,  whilst 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  send  to  Italy  8,000 
Germans,  under  the  command  of  George  Freundsberg, 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  hatred  of  the  Church.^ 


the  former  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  it  would  cost  to  recover 
them  by  war.  To  relieve  himself, 
therefore,  he  will  offer  a  large  sum  to 
the  Emperor.  4thly.  To  carry  his 
point,  he  insists  on  certain  conditions 
with  the  Italians,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  arranged.  I  have  told  their 
orators  here  that  they  mast  consider 
the  Frenchmen's  nature,  and  how 
little  inclined  they  would  be  to  a 
new  war,  and  unlikely  to  stick  with 
them ;  but,  for  ought  that  I  can  say, 
they  remain  still  in  their  good  opinion 
^are  willing  to  be  deceived).  I  pray 
God  they  be  not  deceived.  I  assure 
your  Grace  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared ; 


for  he  that  will  marry  a  mnle,  as 
Francis  professed  he  woald  do,  rather 
than  make  war  for  his  children,  and 
forego  so  much  of  his  rights,  and 
forbear  so  much  of  his  own  pleasure 
rather  than  be  deferred  of  his  intent 
in  that  behalf,  surely  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  he  will  not  stick  to 
borrow  slights  of  his  neighbonn." 
p.  1204.  He  further  expresses  hie 
belief  that  the  King  had  greater  regard 
for  Eleanor  than  he  nished  tiie 
English  to  know. 

*  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.,  952;  967, 
1026.  He  crossed  the  Po  on  the  87tk 
of  November.    Ibid.,  p.  1036. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AFFAIBS  AT   HOME. 

Th£  year  1526  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.    Amidst  the 
turmoil  and  commotion  of  crowns  and  nations,  Wolsey  had 
contriyed  to  keep  England  &ee  &om  all  embroilment    in 
continental  politics.    With  the  Emperor,  who  hated  him,  he 
continued  ostensibly  on  amicable  terms.     Though  carefully 
abstaining  from  dragging  England  into  the  League,  he  main- 
tamed  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the   Pope  and  the 
Italian  powers.     The  French  King  still  professed  to  regard 
Wolsey  as  the  main  instrument  of  his  deliverance,  and  to  be 
implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels.    At  this  time  Henry  was 
beguming  to  take  much  less  interest  in  poHtics,  and  spent  the 
whole  summer  in  hunting.^    In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  he 
kept  continually  moving  from  place  to  place,  attended  by 
a  small  retinue  only,  lor  fear  of  the  plague.     "  Everything  is 
feft,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  to  cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  keeps  a  great  court,  and  has  comedies  and  tragedies 
performed."*    After  the  settlement  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  amicable  loan,  the  King  had  withdrawn  in  a  great 
i^gtee  from  public  business.     Now  and  then  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him ;  but  chiefly  in  confirmation  of  Hall's  remark. 
"On  my  arrival  here,"  says  Clerk,  "  yesternight,  the  King  was 
forth  a  hunting,  and  came  not  home  till  nine  of  the  clock.*'  ^ 
So  again  Fitzwilliam :  '*  I  received  a  packet  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  King,  which  I  took  to  his  Majesty  immediately ;  but  as 
^  was  going  out  to  have  a  shot  at  a  stag,  he  asked  me  to 
keep  them  till  the  evening."*    So  again  still  later :  '*  The 
King  is  merry  and  in  good  health.  .  .  .  The  officers  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  whom  this  place  (Arundel  in  Sussex) 
belongs,  presented  the  King  with  6  oxen  and  40  wethers,  and 

*  HaU,  712.    From  the  middle  of  '  May  31 :  IV.  p.  983. 
Kaj  to  the  18th  of  October.  *  Jn\j  28 :  IV.  p.  1049. 

*  Jan.  a  :  Ven.  OaL,  p.  617. 
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he  had  good  game  for  his  recreation."  ^  He  still  continued  to 
treat  Katharine  with  the  same  respect  as  ever ;  although  he 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  children  by  her — a  fact  so 
notorious  that  even  in  July,  1625,  Tunstal  and  others  then  in 
the  Imperial  court  did  not  scruple  to  write  even  to  the  King 
himself,  that  they  had  told  the  Emperor  that  "my  lady 
Princess  was  your  only  child  at  this  time,  in  whom  your 
Highness  put  the  hope  of  propagation  of  any  posterity  of  your 
Lady,  seeing  the  Queen's  grace  hath  been  long  without 
children ;  and  albeit  God  may  send  her  more  children,  yet 
she  was  past  that  age  in  which  women  most  commonly  are 
wont  to  be  fruitful  and  have  children.'**  This  impression  was 
generally  and  publicly  confirmed  by  the  creation  of  his  natural 
son,  or,  as  Wolsey  calls  him,  the  King's  **  entirely  beloved 
son,  the  lord  Henry  Fitzroy,"®  then  a  child  of  six  years,  as 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1525.^  The  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  splendour  of  the  ceremony,  in  which  the 
great  lords  of  State  took  part,  with  the  Cardinal  at  their 
head,  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  title  itself,  which  had 
been  borne  by  the  King's  own  father  before  he  ascended  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII.  So  young  and  fair  a  child,  the  prime 
agent  in  such  a  scene,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  many  strange 
speculations.  He  was  conducted  from  the  long  gallery  in  the 
palace  at  Bridewell,  destined  soon  after  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
very  different  ceremony,  into  the  King's  chamber,  where  the 
King  stood  under  a  cloth  of  estate,  accompanied  by  my  lord 
Cardinal,  and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  As  the  child 
kneeled  to  the  King  in  his  baby  fashion,  his  Majesty  ordered 
him  to  rise.  Then,  taking  the  patent  from  Garter,  he 
deUvered  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  to  read  aloud.  On  coming 
to  the  words  gladii  cincturam  the  child  lord  dropped  on  hifl 
knees,  "  and  the  King  put  the  girdle  about  his  neck,  the 
sword  hanging  bendwise  across  his  breast."  ^  These  dignities 
were  augmented  the  next  month  by  his  creation  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England.®  To  maintain  his  new  titles  numerouB 
grants  of  land  passed  the  seal,  as  a  token  of  the  King's 
"sincere  and  lasting  affection."^    The  appointment  of  hifl 

*  Aug.  3 :  IV.  p.  1058.  computed  as  follows :— 8,500L  a  ymt 

*  Von.  Cal.,  p.  662.  from  tho  revenues  of  his  land,  and 
»  Wolsey  to  Henry,  IV.  p.  603.  1,000  marks  received  from  the  AhW 

*  IV.  p.  689.  of  St.  Mary's,  York— eqnal  in  modem 

*  Ibid.  compntation  to  40,0001.  or  60,0001.  • 

*  Jnly  16  :  IV.  p.  673.  year,  no  bad  provision  for  a  child  of 
'The  income  of  the  Dnke  was      six  or  seven. 
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household,  certainly  ample  in  itself,  seemed  still  more  ample 

when  contrasted    with    the    meaner  provision  for  Henry's 

legitimate  daughter  Mary,  who  was  three  years  older.    By 

this  act  the  Duke  of  Richmond  took  precedence  of  all  the 

nobility,  even  of  the  Princess  herself.    The  fact  could  scarcely 

be  regarded  by  Katharine  with  calmness    or    indifference, 

submissive  as  she  had  always  shown  herself  to  the  King's 

wishes.     "It  seems,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  ''that 

the  Queen  resents  the  earldom  and  dukedom  conferred  on  the 

King's  natural  son,  and  remains  dissatisfied,  at  the  instigation, 

it  is  said,  of  three  of  her  Spanish  ladies,  her  chief  counsellors ; 

80  the  King  has  dismissed  them  the  Court — a  strong  measure 

— ^but  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  submit  and  have  patience."  ^ 

She  had  need  of  patience.    A  lonely  woman,  from  the  first,  in 

a  strange  land,  she  remained  a  lonely  woman  still.    Her 

sympathies  were  not  with  the  English  nobles,  by  whom  she 

was  surrounded,  nor  theirs  with  her.     Sickly,  prematurely 

old,  afflicted  with  the  repeated  loss  of  her  children,  destined 

never  to  give  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  when  a  son  and  heir  was 

so  much  desired  and  expected,  she  had  but  one  surviving 

ehild,  the  Princess  Mary,  on  whom  all  her  affections  were 

centred,  the  last  green  branch  of  a  withered  tree  doomed  to 

hopeless  and  helpless  decay.     None  but  those  who  have 

experienced  similar  griefs,  and  successive  bereavements  of  all 

their  expectations,  can  realize   the   trembling   tenacity   of 

maternal  love  with  which  she  clung  to  this  frail  prop  of  her 

affections.    Hitherto  mother  and  daughter  had  never  been 

parted.    A  fair  child  with  a  profusion  of  flaxen  ringlets,  as 

Blight  in  person  as  her  mother's  hopes,  Mary  had  grown  up 

the  admiration  of  all  beholders.    Like  all  the  Tudors,  she  was 

an  accomplished  musician ;  and,  like  them,  at  ten  years  of 

age  oould  converse  fluently  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 

Latin.    Now  mother  and  child  were  to  be  separated.     By  the 

poUtical  arrangements  of  the  time,  Mary,  as  Princess  of 

Wales,  was  to  hold  her  little  court  at  Ludlow ;  as  the  Duke  of 

Bichmond  was  to  represent  viceroyalty  in  the  North,  associated 

with  the  ancient  names  of  York  and  Lancaster.     The  dark 

shadows  were  falling  thick  and  fast  on  Katharine's  life ;  for 

even  her  nephew  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her.    At  the  close 

of  the  year  she  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  tenderly  complaining 

of  his  neglect.     *'For  upwards  of  two  years,"  she  says,  **  I 

have  had  no  letters  from  Spain.    And  yet  I  am  sure  I  deserve 

1  June  29 :  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  465. 
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not  this  treatment,  for  such  are  my  affectioi)  and  readiness 
for  your  service,  that  I  deserve  a  better  reward."  *  As  this  and 
all  her  letters  were  carried  by  ambassadors  sent  from  this 
country,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  should  intrust  her 
more  intimate  thoughts  to  such  a  channel. 

Of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  this  Henry  Fitzroy  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  thus  suddenly  blazed  up  into  notoriety,  a  few 
particulars  may  aptly  find  a  place  here.     He  was  the  son  of 
Elizabeth  Blount,  and  was  bom  in  1519.    According  to  Hall,* 
**  the  King  in  his  fresh  youth  was  in  the  chains  of  love  with  a 
fair  damsel  called  Elizabeth  Blount,  daughter  to  Sir  John 
Blount,  knight ;  which  damsel,  in  singing,  dancmg,  and  in  all 
goodly  pastimes,  exceeded  all  other ;  by  which  goodly  pastimes 
she  won  the  King's  heart,  and  she  again  showed  him  such 
favor  that  by  him  she  bore  a  goodly  man-child,  of  beauty  like 
to  the  father  and  mother."    Thus  Hall,  touching  this  oon- 
nection  and  the  parentage  of  the  Eing*s  mistress  with  a  light 
hand.    Darcy,  in  the  bitter  and  malignant  articles  drawn  up 
by  him,  as  the  basis  of  Wolsey's  impeachment,  is  much  less 
complimentary.  He  makes  this  one  of  the  charges  against  the 
Cardinal :  "  We  have  begun  to  encourage  the  young  gentle- 
women of  the  realm  to  be  our  concubines  by  the  well  marrying 
of  Besse  Blount;   whom  we  would  yet,  by  sleight,    have 
married  much  better  than  she  is;    and   for  that  purpose 
changed  her  name."  ^    The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Elizabeth 
Blount  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  on  the  Queen.    As 
such,  an  entry  is  found  in  the  King's  Book  of  Payments, 
under  May,  1513,  of  100s.  paid  to  her  "  for  a  year's  wages ;  "* 
and  as  John  Blount's  name  occurs  in  conjunction  with  hers 
as  King's  spear,  at  8s.  4i.  a  day,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
Sir  John  Blount  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler.*    Her  name 
occurs   again  as  taking  part  with  Mistress   (that  is,  Miss) 
Carew  in  the  revels  at  Court  held  on  Christmas  Day,  1514; 
and  among  "the  persons  in  the  mummery"  were  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  his  son 
George.®    The  intimacy  between  the  King  and  this  lady  must 
evidently  have  begun  at  an  early  date,  as  Suffolk,  in  a  letter 
to  the  King,  written  in  October  the  same  year,  desires  the 
King  will  remember  him  to  Mistress  Blount  and  Mistress 


»  Nov.  26 :  Gayangos,  p.  1018. 

*  Hall's  Chron.,  p.  703. 

»  IV.  p.  2658. 

«  Seell.  p.  1461. 


*  In  the  Act  of  PEurliaiDent  (a**> 
1523)  he  is  styled  simply  John  Blooot, 
Esq. 

'  See  II.  p.  1501. 
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Carew;^  words  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  familiarity 
between  them;  otherwise  the  Duke  would  scarcely  have 
selected  these  ladies  from  the  rest  of  the  Court  for  such  a 
message,  or  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  the 
King.  After  the  birth  of  her  son,  Elizabeth  Blount  married 
Sir  Gilbert  Talboys,  apparently  in  the  year  1522;  at  all 
events,  they  were  married  before  1523,  as  appears  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  that  year.  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  son  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Talboys,  of  Goltho,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  was  apparently  at  the  time  in  Wolsey's  service. 
EiB  father.  Sir  George,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  wars  of  Henry  VIIL,  became  insane,  and  was  com- 
mitted, as  a  lunatie,  in  1517,^  to  the  Cardinal's  custody ;  a 
charge  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt, 
Sir  Bobert  Dymoke,  John  and  Thomas  Hennege,  with  whom 
Sir  George  and  his  wife  were  intimately  connected  by  blood. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  14  Henry  VHI.  ch.  34,  in  considera- 
tion that  both  the  son  and  the  father  had  received  by  this 
marriage  **  not  alonely  great  sums  of  money,  but  also  many 
benefits,*'  certain  manors  were  assured  to  the  young  Lady 
Elizabeth  for  life,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  of  York.  In 
the  autumn  of  1524,  her  husband  was  created  Sir  Gilbert,® 
and  became  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  the  next  year.  But  these 
settlements,  as  might  be  expected,  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  ill 
feeling  between  the  mother  and  the  son.^  With  this,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned. 

At  what  period  the  child  was  taken  from  his  mother, 

whether  before  or  at  his  creation  as  Duke  of  Richmond,  there 

aie  no  means  of  ascertaining.    He  had  for  his  instructors 

Biehard  Croke,  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  and  John  Palsgrave, 

sathor  of  the  first  French  grammar  in  the  English  tongue.^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  child's  mother,  then  married  to  Sir  Gilbert, 

Palsgrave  speaks  in  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  young 

Doke's  *'  especial  gifts  of  grace  ;  "  and  hopes  they  will  not  be 

perverted  by  evil-disposed  persons,  referring  to  those  whom 

the  King  had  placed  about  his  person,  and  who  do  not  seem 

to  have  been  much  concerned  in  furthering  his  education. 

"Madam,**  he  says,  "to  be  plain  with  you,  on  my  conscience, 

my  lord  of  Bichmond  is  of  as  good  a  nature,  as  much  inclined 

»  L  p.  911.  *  IV.  1912,  2377. 

*  n.  p.  959,  and  IT.  2877.  '  *'  Lesolaircissement  de  la  Lange 

'  Between  August  and  NoTember.  Franfoiae." 
8«  IV.  p.  367. 
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to  all  manner  Tirtnous  and  honorable  inclinations,  as  any 
babes  living.  Now  is  my  room  undoubted  great  about  him  ; 
for  the  King's  grace  said  unto  me,  in  the  presence  of  Master 
Parr  and  Master  Page  " — ^two  of  the  Duke's  Council — "  '  I 
deliver/  quoth  he,  'unto  you  three  my  worldly  jewel;  you 
twain  to  have  the  guiding  of  his  body,  and  thou,  Palsgrave,  to 
bring  him  up  in  virtue  and  learning.'  "  ^ 

The  affection  thus  entertained  by  the  King  for  the  Duke 
was  never  diminished,  not  even  when  he  had  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
thoughts  and  feelings  except  for  her.  Foreign  ambassadors 
are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  the  Duke's  accomplishments 
and  the  graces  of  his  person.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
reason  that  Katharine  may  have  regarded  the  King's  partiality 
to  the  Duke  with  some  twinges  of  uneasiness,  especially  as 
rumours  unfavourable  to  herself  were  already  beginning  to 
prevail ;  and  there  were  at  least  those  about  her,  even  if  she 
herself  were  free  from  every  taint  of  jealousy,  who  would  not 
fail  to  contrast  the  splendid  arrangements  made  for  the  Duke, 
his  household,  education,  and  influence,  as  compared  with  the 
more  meagre  provision  for  Henry's  legitimate  successor,  the 
Princess  Mary. 

The  dread  of  the  Turks,  the  perilous  ambition  of  Charles  Y., 
the  desecration  of  the  Holy  See,  diminished  nothing  of  the 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  the  new  year  in  England.  ''Last 
evening,"  says  the  Venetian  secretary,  "  I  was  present  at  a 
very  sumptuous  supper  given  by  cardinal  Wolsey.  Among 
the  guests  were  the  Papal,  French,  and  Venetian  ambassadors, 
and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  English  court.  I  considered 
myself  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  a  very  beautiful  damsel, 
each  of  the  guests  having  one  to  his  share.  During  the 
supper  the  King  arrived,  with  a  gallant  company  of  mas- 
queraders,  and  after  presenting  himself  to  the  Cardinal,  threw 
a  main  at  dice;  and  then  unmasked,  as  did  all  his  com- 
panions; whereupon  he  withdrew  to  sup  in  one  of  the 
Cardinal's  chambers,  the  rest  of  the  guests  continuing  their 
repast,  with  such  a  variety  of  the  choicest  viands  and  wines 
as  to  be  marvellous.  Supper  being  ended,  they  proceeded  to 
the  first  hall,  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  where 
a  very  well  designed  stage  had  been  prepared,  on  which  the 
Cardinal's  gentlemen  recited  the  Latin  comedy  of  Plautus, 
called  the  Mensechmi.    At  its  conclusion  all  the  actors,  one 

»  IV.  5807. 
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after  the  other,  presented  themselves  to  the  King,  and  on  their 
knees  recited  to  him  Latin  verses  in  his  praise,  some  more, 
and  some  less.  When  he  had  heard  them  all,  the  King  hetook 
himself  with  the  rest  of  the  guests  to  the  hall  where  supper 
had  been  served,  where  the  tables  were  spread  with  all  sorts 
of  the  choicest  confections. 

"  After  this  marvellous  collation  a  stage  was  displayed,  on 
which  sat  Venus,  at  whose  feet  were  six  damsels,  forming  so 
graceful  a  group  for  her  footstool,  as  if  she  and  they  had  really 
come  down  in  person  from  Heaven.^    Whilst  every  one  was 
attentively  gazing  on  this  beautiful  sight,  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
was  heard,  and  a  car  appeared,  drawn  by  three  naked  boys, 
on  which  sate  a  Cupid,  dragging  after  him,  bound  by  a  silver 
rope,  six  old  men  clad  in  shepherds'  weeds,  the  material  being 
doth  of  silver  and  white  satin.     Cupid  presented  them  to  his 
mother,  with  a  most  elegant  oration  in  Latin,  complaining 
that  they  had  been  most  cruelly  wounded ;  whereupon  Venus 
compassionately  replied  in  language  equally  choice,  and  made 
the  six  nymphs,  the  sweethearts  of  the  old  men,  to  descend, 
commanding  them  to  afford  their  lovers  all  solace  and  pastime, 
and  requite  them  for  past  pangs.    Each  of  the  nymphs  was 
then  taken  in  hand  by  her  suitor,  and  they  performed  a  very 
beautiful  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.     On  its  termina- 
tion, the  King  and  his  minions  commenced  another  with  the 
ladies  then  present ;  and  with  this  entertainment  the  night 
ended,  for  the  day  was  already  breaking."^ 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Cavendish  thus  proceeds : — "  I  have 
who  personified  Venus  on  this  ooca-  seen  the  King  suddenly  come  in 
non.    Wis  it  Anne  Boleyn  ?  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a  dozen  of 

*  Spinelli,  Jan.  4,  Yen.  Cal.,  No.  4.  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  classical  shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold, 
•vent  in  Wolsey's  history,  and  pro-  and  fine  crimson  satin  paned,  and 
<hioed  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  caps  of  the  same,  with  visors  of  good 
<f  his  contemporaries.  It  is  men-  proportion  of  visnomy ;  their  hairs 
tioned  by  Hall,  though  much  more  and  beards  either  of  fine  g^ld  wires, 
l)riefly  than  is  osoal  with  him  on  snoh  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of 
ooetnons.  (Hist.  p.  719.)  It  is  clear  black  silk ;  having  sixteen  torch- 
*lio  that  it  is  this  entertainment,  bearers,  besides  their  drams,  and 
t^OQgb  interspersed  with  other  remi-  other  persons  attending  upon  them, 
Binences,  that  forms  the  groundwork  with  visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin, 
of  Cavendish's  dramatic  narrative,  so  of  the  same  colours.  And  at  his 
niostely  adopted  by  Shalupeare.  I  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the 
cxtrtct  the  passage  that  my  readers  hall,  ye  shall  understand  that  he 
^^J  more  easfly  compare  it  with  the  came  by  water  to  the  water-gate, 
tntbentio  acooont  preserved  by  Spi-  without  any  noise ;  where  against  his 
>eUi.  After  speaking  of  the  banquets  coming  were  laid  charged  many 
givRk  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  King,  chambers,  and  at  his  landing  they 
where  there  wanted  no  damsels  meet  were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a 
^  the  daace,  or  music  with  excellent  rumble  in  the  air  that  it  was  like 
^voei  both  of   men   and    ohildren,  thunder.    It  made  all  the  noblemen, 
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gentlewomen,  and  ladies  to  mnse  what 
it  should  mean,  coming  so  suddenly, 
thej  sitting  qnietlj  at  a  solemn 
banqnet;  under  this  sort.  First,  ye 
shall  perceive  that  the  tables  were  set 
in  the  chamber  of  presence,  banquet, 
wise  covered,  my  lord  Cardinal  sitting 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  and  there 
having  his  service  all  alone ;  and  then 
was  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman, 
or  a  gentleman  and  gentlewoman, 
throughout  all  the  tables  in  the 
chamber  on  the  one  side,  which  were 
made  and  joined  as  it  were  but  one 
table.  All  which  order  and  device 
was  done  and  advised  by  the  lord 
Sands,  lord  chamberlain  to  the  King, 
and  also  by  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
comptroller  to  the  King.  Then 
immediately  after  this  great  shot  of 
guns,  the  Cardinal  desired  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean, 
as  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  They,  thereupon  looking  out 
of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned 
again,  and  showed  him  that  it  seemed 
to  them  there  should  be  some  noble- 
men and  strangers  arrived  at  his 
bridge,  as  ambassadors  from  some 
foreign  prince.  With  that,  quoth  the 
Cardinal,  *  I  shall  desire  you,  because 
ye  can  speak  French,  to  take  the 
pains  to  go  down  into  the  hall  to  en- 
counter and  to  receive  them,  according 
to  their  estates,  and  to  conduct  them 
into  this  chamber,  where  they  shall 
see  us,  and  all  these  noble  personages 
sitting  merrily  at  our  banquet,  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  to  take 
part  of  our  fare  and  pastime.'  Then 
[they]  went  incontinent  down  into 
the  hall,  where  they  received  them 
with  twenty  new  torches,  and  con- 
veyed them  up  into  the  chamber, 
with  such  a  number  of  drums  and 
fifes  as  I  have  seldom  seen  together 
at  one  time  in  any  masque.  At  their 
arrival  into  the  chamber,  two  and  two 
together,  they  went  directly  before 
the  Cardinal,  whore  he  sat,  saluting 
him  very  reverently :  to  whom  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  for  them  said, 
'  Sir,  forasmuch  as  they  be  strangers, 
and  can  speak  no  English,  they  have 
desired  me  to  declare  unto  your 
Grace  thus :  they,  having  understand- 
ing of  this  your  triumphant  banquet, 
where  was  assembled  such  a  number 
of  excellent  fair  dames,  could  do  no 
less,  under  the  supportation  of  your 
good  Chrace,  but  to  repair  hither  to 


view    AS    well    their    inoompanblo 
beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  ^em  at 
mumchanoe,  and  then  after  to  danoe 
with  them,  and  so  to  have  of  thair 
acquaintance.    And,  Sir,  they  further- 
more require  of  your  Grace  lioenoe  to 
accomplish  the  cause  of  their  repair.' 
To  whom  the  Cardinal  answered,  that 
he    was    very   well    contented    they 
should   so    do.      Then    the    maskers 
went  first,  and  saluted  all  the  dames 
as  they  sat,  and  then  returned  to  the 
most  worthiest,  and  there  <^pened  a 
cup  full  of  g^ld,  with  crowns  and 
other  pieces  of  coin,  to  whom  they  set 
divers  pieces  to  cast  at.    Thus  in  this 
manner  perusing  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  to  some  they  lost  and 
of  some  they  won.    And  thus  done 
they  returned  unto  the  Cardinal,  with 
great  reverence,  pouring  down  aU  the 
crowns  in  a  cup,  which  was  about 
two  hundred  crowns.     '  At  all,'  quoth 
the  Cardinal;  and  so  cast  the  dice, 
and  won  them  all  at  a  cast ;  whereat 
was  great  joy  made.    Then  quoth  the 
Cardial  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  *  I 
pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that 
it  seemeth  me  that  there  should  be 
among  them  some  nobleman,  whom  I 
suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of 
honour  to  sit  and  occupy  this  room 
and  place  than  I ;  to  whom  I  should 
most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender 
my    place,   according    to   my  duty.* 
Then   spake    my   Lord    Chamberlain 
unto  them  in   French,  declaring  my 
lord    Cardinal's    mind ;     and    they, 
rounding  him  again  in  the  ear,  my 
Lord  Chamberl^n  said  to  my  lord 
Cardinal,  *  Sir,  they  confess,'   quoth 
he,  '  that  among  them  there  is  such  a 
noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace 
can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is 
contented  to  disclose  himself,  and  to 
accept    your    place    most    worthily. 
With    that    the    Cardinal,   taking   a 
good  advisement  among  them,  at  the 
last,    quoth    he,    'Me    seemeth    the 
gentleman    with    the    black    beard 
should  be  even  he.'    And  with  that 
he  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  offered 
the  same   to  the   gentleman  in  the 
black  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
The  person  to  whom  he  offered  then 
his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Neville,  a 
comely  knight,  of  a  goodly  personage, 
that  much  more  resembled  the  £ang's 
person  in  that  mask  than  any  other. 
The  King,  hearing  and  perceiving  the 
Cardinal  so  deceived  in  his  estimation 
and  choice,  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
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ing ;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
Master  Neyille's  also,  and  dashed  out 
with  sooh  a  pleasant  countenance  and 
cheer,  that  all  noble  estates  there 
assembled,  seeing  the  King  to  be 
there  amongst  &em,  rejoiced  very 
much.  The  Cardinal  eftsoons  desired 
his  Highness  to  take  the  place  of 
estate,  to  whom  the  King  answered, 
that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel;  and  so  departed,  and  went 
stnught  into  my  Lord's  bedchamber, 
where  was  a  greait  fire  made  and  pre. 
pared  for  him ;  and  there  new 
apparelled  him  with  rich  and  prinoely 
garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
King's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  ban- 
quet were  dean  taken  up,  and  the 
Ukbles  spread  again  with  new    and 


perfumed  cloths;  every  man  sitting 
still  until  the  King  and  his  maskers 
came  in  among  them  again,  every 
man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then 
the  King  took  his  seat  under  the 
cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man 
to  remove,  but  to  sit  still  as  they  did 
before.  Then  in  came  a  new  banquet 
before  the  King's  majesty,  and  to  all 
the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein, 
I  suppose,  were  served  two  hundred 
dishes,  or  above,  of  wondrous  costly 
meats  and  devices,  subtilly  devised. 
Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole 
night  with  banqueting,  dancing,  and 
other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  King,  and  pleasant 
regard  of  the  nobility  there  as- 
sembled." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   SACK  OF  ROME. 

Whilst  the  English  court  was  thus  spending  the  season  in 
pleasure  and  amusements,  Charles  prepared  to  renew  the  war 
in  Italy  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
deceit,  such  as  had  scarcely  disgraced  war  even  in  Heathen 
times.  The  idea  of  providing  adequate  pay  and  provisions  for 
his  armies  in  Italy  never  entered  his  thoughts.  War  was  to 
be  fed  by  war.  The  licentiousness  of  a  brutal  and  demoralized 
soldiery,  long  accustomed  to  violence  and  rapine,  was  allowed 
to  display  itself,  unchecked  by  its  mercenary  officers,  in  every 
form  of  excess  which  could  disgrace  humanity.  In  the 
political  schemes  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  no  one  thought 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  population,  whose  fields  were  trampled 
down,  whose  houses  were  rifled,  whose  wives  and  daughters 
were  violated,  without  compunction,  by  Spaniards  and 
Germans,  the  former  of  whom  were  mainly  recruited  from 
Maroons  or  renegade  Moors,  and  the  latter  from  the  robber 
fastnesses  of  Germany.  On  the  pretext  of  demanding  their 
pay,  they  refused  to  stir  except  when  they  pleased,  or  rather 
where  the  expectations  of  plunder  led  them.  On  the  march 
they  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  all 
directions  for  fuel  and  provisions,  regardless  alike  of  friend  or 
of  foe.  In  the  great  cities,  as  in  Milan,  the  common  soldiers 
washed  their  feet  in  rose-water,  drank  the  choicest  wines» 
plundered  the  churches,  and  laid  under  contribution,  for  their 
maintenance,  all  who  were  not  rich  or  fortunate  enough  to  flee 
and  find  an  asylum  elsewhere.  "At  Florence,"  says  aeon- 
temporary,  "  they  robbed  the  temples,  slew  the  religious,  made 
use  of  the  holy  oil  and  chrism  to  smear  their  shoes,  cut  the 
crucifix  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  In 
Borgo  Donnino,  where  stood  an  image  of  St.  Anthony,  they 
plundered  the  church  in  which  the  people  had  stored  their  goods 
for  security,  tied  a  halter  round  the  image,  as  if  it  were  alive, 
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and  hauled  it  up  and  down  like  a  malefactor.  Milan,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  is  empty  of  all  its  more 
respectable  inhabitants/'  ^  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  soldiers 
threatened  Bourbon  to  sack  the  town  if  their  wages  were  not 
duly  paid.  Here  also  Bourbon  put  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  the  torture  to  procure  the  money.  "  The  Swabians  and 
Spaniards/'  says  Russell,  "  commit  horrible  atrocities.  They 
have  burned  houses  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
ducats,  with  all  the  churches,  images,  and  priests  that  fell  into 
their  hand.  They  compelled  priests  and  monks  to  violate  the 
nuns  .  .  •  They  did  not  spare  the  boys,  and  carried  off  the 
girls ;  and  whenever  they  found  the  host  in  the  church  they 
threw  it  into  the  river,  or  the  vilest  places  they  could  find.  .  .  . 
Woe  to  us,  woe  to  the  Emperor,  if  these  Germans  and 
Spaniards  ever  get  the  upper  hand."  ' 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  hordes  of  lank  and 
hungry  wolves  could  more  than  once  have  been  taken  at 
advantage,  and  have  been  easily  dispersed  by  the  League ;  but 
the  arm  of  the  confederates  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbiuo,  an  incompetent,  irresolute  and  indolent  general,  did 
nothing;  either,  as  it  was  then  thought  from  the  Duke's 
treachery,  or  really  from  his  inability.  This,  however,  may  be 
said  in  his  excuse :  that  the  vacillation  of  Clement  paralyzed 
the  little  energy  of  the  leaguers.  In  a  fit  of  resentment,  he 
had  written  a  very  bitter  letter  to  the  Emperor,  excusing  him- 
self for  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  attributing  his  hostility  to 
the  Emperor's  determination  to  ruin  Italy  and  devastate  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church.  Frightened  at  his  own  audacity,  he 
attempted  to  recall  the  letter,  and  substitute  one  of  a  milder 
tone  in  its  place.  But  his  repentance  came  too  late.  Before 
the  Nuncio  who  had  charge  of  it  could  be  made  aware  of  this 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  had  delivered 
the  Pope's  missive,  and  roused  to  boiling  pitch  the  anger  of 
Charles,  who  responded  in  the  same  tone.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  second  letter  his  anger  was  mollified.  He  expressed  his 
desire  to  secure  the  peace  of  Christendom  and  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Pope  ;  but  though  Charles  seldom  betrayed  his 
emotion  by  word  or  gesture,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  forgive 
and  to  forget.  Clement  himself,  a  prey  alternately  to  fear  and 
hope,  vacillating  between  his  wish  for  peace  and  his  hatred  of 
Imperial  arrogance,  leaned  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
Bospected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.    His  allies  considered  it  a 
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waste  of  men  and  treasure  to  support  a  cause  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  the  Pope  would  be  the  first  to  betray ;  whilst 
his  foes,  playing  upon  his  fears,  augmented  their  demands  in 
proportion  to  his  inability  to  refuse  them.     Torn  by  conflicting 
passions,  distracted  by  opposite  counsels,  the  Pope  could  decide 
neither  on  peace  nor  on  war.    Both  were  alike  objectionable. 
The  Viceroy  demanded,   as  the  price  of  peace,   Milan  for 
Bourbon  ;  full  restitution  of  the  Colonnese  ;  right  of  presenta- 
tion of  fifteen  sees  in  Naples ;  200,000  ducats  for  the  soldiersi 
for  the  last,  and  200,000  ducats  more  for  the  coming  year.* 
Outrageous  as  such  demands  may  appear,  the  Pope  was  inclined 
to  accept  them.     The  Germans  were  preparing  to  advance; 
the  Viceroy  from  Naples,  Bourbon  from  Milan,  were  turning 
their  steps  in  the  direction  of  Home,  and  of  Florence,  the 
patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  Pope.     An  ineffectual  attack  on 
Frosinone,  belonging  to  the  Estates  of  the  Church,  a  more 
conciliatory  letter  from  the  Emperor,  jealousy  of  Bourbon, 
who  had  now  started  from  Milan,  induced  the  Viceroy  to 
moderate   his  demands ;   and  a  truce  for  eight    days  was 
arranged,  in  order  to  communicate  the  terms  to  the  Venetians.* 
Meantime  money  and  reinforcements  had  arrived  from  France 
and  England.^    Bussell  on  the  part  of  England,  the  Venetians 
for  themselves,  refused  to  be  parties  to  the  accommodation 
with  the  Viceroy.     The  Pope,  now  in  expectation  of  further 
aid,  was  not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of  changing  his  mind 
once  more.     "  The  Pope,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  has  received 
immense  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  from  the 
King  and  Wolsey.     Three  times  30,000  crowns  would  not  have 
encouraged  him  more  than  their  kind  words  have  done,  bidding 
him  not  to  fear  any  danger,  for  whether  a  universal  peace  be 
made,  or  the  Emperor  refuse  it,  they  will  still  support  him. 
.  .  .  The  Pope  is  particularly  pleased  with  Eussell*s  commis- 
sion to  the  Viceroy  {i.e.  to  make  peace),  and  will  be  delighted 
if  he   can  obtain  a   suspension  of  hostilities  without   being 
called  upon  to  pay  money."  *    But  though  a  new  gleam  of 
prosperity  had  thus  broken  upon  the  League,  terror,  augmented 
with  impatience,  proved  a  stronger  motive  than  any  other  in 
the  breast  of  Clement  VII.     Two  days  after,  his  fears  of  the 
Emperor  prevailed  over  his  better  resolution.     He  was  urgent 
that  Russell  should  go  to  the  Viceroy  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
at  any  hazard ;  for  his  confederates  if  possible,  for  himself  by 
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ftll  means.^    In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  a  little 
patience  and  exertion  on  his  part  would  end  in  the  discomfiture 
of  his  enemies ;  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  could  take 
no  towns  for  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  midertake  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  and  if  they  attacked  any,  they  must  attack 
Florence,  where  they  could  easily  be  broken.     Such  a  thought 
threw  his  Holiness  into  agonies  of  despair.    Any  attack  upon 
Florence  by  the  Imperialists  was  a  calamity  too  terrible  to 
be  borne.    "  We  told  him,"  says  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  "  to 
remember  what  Guicciardini  and  others  had  written,  that 
Florence  was  wholly  impregnable,  especially  now  that  it  had 
been  fortified  according  to  the  plans  of  Peter  of  Navarre.    He 
eould  only  wring  his  hands,  and  declare  that  if  he  were  the 
cause  of  bringing  an  enemy  into  Tuscany  all  his  relations 
would  be  banished.    France  gave  him  nothing  but  words. 
He  was  too  poor  and  too  weak  to  support  the  burthen  alone." 
Bussell  returned  with  Fieramosca  from  the  Viceroy  on  the 
ilst,  bringing  proposals  for  an  armistice  between  the  Emperor, 
France,  and  Venice,*  on  the  most  favourable  terms.    The 
Ticeroy  no  longer  demanded    money  or   security,   or  even 
restitution  of  the  Golonnese ;  ''  and  the  Pope,  thinking  the 
op{K)rtunity  should  not  be  lost,  would  have  concluded  negocia- 
tums  on  the  spot,"  if  Russell  had  not  urged  him  to  wait  for 
the  answer  of  his  confederates.^    His  fears  and  suspicions 
iroBe  at  every  symptom  of  delay — even  at  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions required  for  binding  the  Imperialists  to  their  promise. 
Florence  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  alarm  ;  but  he  distrusted 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  convinced  that  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Venetians  had  funds  sufficient  for  maintaining 
file  war.    Distrusting  all,  he  resolved  to  act  for  himself,  and 
coming  events,  now  advancing  with  terrible  pace,  precipitated 
his  resolution. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in 
IGIan,  Bourbon  had  sent  a  message  to  Freundsberg,  a  com- 
mander of  German  mercenaries,  to  join  him  with  his  forces 
hefore  the  waDs  of  Piacenza.  On  the  20th  of  February  he 
croBsed  the  Trebbia,  with  an  army  composed  of  12,000  German 
toot,  4,000  Spaniards,  2,000  Italian  volunteers,  and  5,000 
Ittees.  On  the  22nd  he  arrived  at  San  Donnino,  traversed 
^^Wo,  passed  the  Secchia,  reached  Buonporto  on  the  5th  of 
March.  At  Finale  he  visited  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  concert 
meaeures  for  the  campaign.    On  the  7th  he  lodged  at  San 
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Gioyanni,  near  the  confines  of  Bologna,  giving  out  that  he 
intended  to  pass  on  to  Naples.  On  the  14th  the  troops 
mutinied  for  pay,  pillaged  the  Duke's  lodgings,  and  slew  one 
of  his  gentlemen.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  rain  prevented 
their  advance  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pope,  harassed  beyond  measure  at  the 
approach  of  the  Imperialists,  afraid  lest  the  Florentines  should 
throw  off  their  allegiance,  well  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the 
soldiers  under  Bourbon  to  sack  and  pillage  Bome,  had  arranged 
on  the  15th  a  truce  of  eight  months  with  the  Imperialists,^ 
and  despatched  Fieramosca  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  Bourbon.    Confiding  in  the  promises  and  pretences  of  the 
Viceroy,   Clement,  with  incredible  temerity,   disbanded  his 
forces,  retaining  only  200  light  horse  and  2,000  foot.    On 
Fieramosca's  appearance  in  Bourbon's  camp,  he  was  roughly 
handled  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  propositions  rejected.    Too 
late,^  Clement  now  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
revoke  the  conditions  he  had  made  with  the  Viceroy,  in  whose 
conduct  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  duplicity  or  cowardice  was 
the  prevailing  element.®    In  the  first  instance,  Bourbon  had 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,  as  many  of  its  citizens 
were  anxious  to  expel  the  Medici.    But  the  appearance  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  on  the  25th  at  once  pacified  the  sedition,  and 
put  the  city  into  a  posture  of  defence.^    On  the  27th  Bourbon 
turned  his  steps  to  Bome.    His  march  was  encumbered  with 
numerous  obstacles.     Snow  and  rain  had  fallen  in  great 
abundance,  rendering  roads  and  rivers  impassable,  and  the 
transport  of  artillery  impossible.    It  was  necessary  to  lose  no 
time,  in  order  to  take  the  Bomans  unprepared,  and  anticipate 
a  counter  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  -of  Urbino,  who, 
with  characteristic  indecision,  wasted  the  precious  hours  in 
making  preparations,  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  Bourbon 
was  at  Bome,  had  advanced  no  further  than  Perugia.    Leaving 
their  artillery  at   Siena,  and  forsaking  the  high  road,  the 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  with  incredible  labour,  threaded 
their  way  by  bridlepaths  and  mountainous  defiles,  TYn^lnng  no 
stay  to  collect  provisions,  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need* 
In  Bome  all  was  confusion.    The  Pope,  trusting  entirely  in 
his  perplexity  to  Benzo  da  Ceri,  a  soldier  of  more  vanity  than 
experience,  who  had  hurriedly  levied  recruits  from  the  staUa 
boys  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  shops  of  artificers,  neglected  to 
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take  the  commonest  precautions  for  retarding  the  advance  of 
Bourbon,  or  secnring  the  safety  of  the  city.  No  bridges  were 
cuty  no  adequate  means  adopted  for  strengthening  the  defences, 
many  of  which  had  fallen  into  ruins. 

Arriving  at  Borne  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  May,^  Bourbon 
posted  his  troops  behind  St.  Peter's,  near  the  St.  Pancras 
gate ;  and  immediately  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  Pope,  demanding 
permission  to  enter  the  city  and  purchase  provisions.     Not- 
withstanding all  the  hardship  and  privations  to  which  his 
army  had  been  exposed  during  its  march,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  its  numbers  had  been  greatly  increased  by  Itahan 
renegades.     It  had  swept  into  its  track  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  through  which  it  passed,  all  of  whom  eagerly  joined 
its  ranks,  hoping  to  share  in  the  plunder.    Barbarians  have 
done  much  in  the  course  of  ages  to  injure  Bome ;  but  bar- 
barians could  have  done  little  had  they  not  been  aided  by 
Italian  hands  and  ItaUan  treachery.    Bome's  worst  enemies 
have  proceeded  from  its  own  loins.     By  the  advice  of  Italians, 
Bourbon  had  been  induced  to  besiege  Florence,  hoping  to 
reward  his  soldiers  with  its  spoils.    By  the  same  advice,  when 
he  found  the  Florentines  resolved  to  defend  themselves,  he 
had  abandoned  the  siege,  and  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
Bome.    Italians  guided  his  march,  Italian  heads  plotted  and 
directed  the  attack.    The  Germans  under  Freundsberg  had 
left  their  country,  shoeless  and  peimiless.    Bagged  and  half- 
starved  by  their  long  privations,  they  had  but  one  thought — 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  and  fill  their  pockets.     The  Spaniards, 
heentious,  sensual,  and  perfidious,  long  accustomed  to  the 
idleness  and  dissipation  of  Milan,  had  been  induced  to  evacuate 
their  quarters  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  expecting  to  find 
in  Bome  a  richer  and  more  luxurious  capital  than  that  which 
they  had  left.    But  for  these  passions  they  had  one  palliation ; 
Italy  was  not  their  country,  nor  was  Bome  their  capital.    Not 
less  rapacious  than  the  German,  not  less  cruel  and  perfidious 
than  the  Spaniard,  the  ItaUan  plundered  and  sacked  his 
common  country,  and  led  its  enemies  to  the  spoil  he  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  strength  to  have  seized  alone. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  rose  heavy  with  clouds  and  fogs, 
hiding  from  the  Bomans  the  advance  and  mancBuvres  of  their 
ttsailants.  Their  artillery,  in  which  alone  they  had  the 
advantage,  proved  useless.  The  guns  from  their  forts 
thundered  idly  in  the  air,  more  mischievous  to  themselves 

>  See  lY.  p.  1418. 
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than  to  their  enemy.  Twice  the  assault  was  given,  and  twice 
the  assailants  were  repulsed.  At  the  third  onset,  Bourbon 
was  seen,  conspicuous  in  his  white  armour,  holding  a  ladder 
in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  beckoning  his  soldiers  to 
follow.  He  had  scarcely  mounted  the  second  round,  when  he 
was  struck  with  a  harquebus  from  behind,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded.^  Some  say  that  he  died  immediately,  and  that  a 
cloak  was  thrown  over  his  body  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
conceal  his  death  from  the  soldiers ;  others  say  that  when  he 
found  himself  wounded,  he  was  assisted  to  descend,  carried 
into  a  neighbouring  chapel,  and  when  "  the  Thurion  gate  "  was 
taken,  conveyed  into  the  church  of  San  Sisto.*  "  Before  his 
death  he  confessed,  received  his  Creator,  and  desired  to  be 
taken  to  Milan,  though  some  thought  he  meant  Borne ;  for  he 
died  murmuring  a  Rome,  a  Rome.''  ® 

More  thick  and  murky  fell  the  mist,  hiding  from  each 
other  assailants  and  assailed.  In  the  pause,  Benzo,  who 
defended  the  walls  with  4,000  men,  cried  out  that  Bourbon 
and  Orange  were  taken;  but  the  Spaniards,  with  renewed 
cries  of  Came,  came/  Sangre^  aangref  Bourbon,  Bourbon! 
carried  the  ramparts  with  a  desperate  effort,  and  drove  the 
defenders  before  them,  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  As  an 
indication  of  the  utter  want  of  care  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  gain 
admittance  imperceived,  by  the  bastion  of  San  Spirito,  near 
the  garden  of  Cardinal  Ermellino,  where  the  walls  were  low 
and  their  continuity  interrupted  by  a  small  house,  which  had 
only  been  masked  with  clay.*  Here  a  small  body  of  Spaniards 
contrived  to  gain  an  entry ;  and  the  besieged,  seeing  their 
approach,  and  believing  the  city  to  be  taken,  fled  in  disorder. 
Some  were  crushed  in  their  flight,  others  jumped  into  the 
Tiber ;  soldiers  and  people  were  mingled  together  in  one 
headlong  and  indiscriminate  rout.  The  Pope,  who  sat  un- 
moved in  his  chair  at  St.  Peter's,  and  only  smiled  at  the  fears 
of  the  anxious  throng  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  now  fled 
in  precipitation  along  the  corridor  which  leads  to  the  Castlfl 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  approaches  were  obstructed  by  a  vast 
crowd  of  prelates,  merchants,  Jews  and  ladies,  all  fleeing  for 
safety  in  the  same  direction.    As  the  Pope  and  the  higher 

*  "  At  the    Thurion  gate,"   says  Spirito,    called   the    T<yrr\OM   di  &> 

the  authority  here  followed.     But  no  Spirito. — Ed. 
Buch  locality  is  known.     Lord  Acton  '  IV.  p.  1418. 

suggested     to    the    author    that    it  '  Ibid, 

might  be  a  tower  at  the  gate  of  Santo  *  Buonaparte,  p.  202. 
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ecclesiastics  pressed  in  for  admittance,  the  hopeless  fugitives 
of  lower  rank  were  driven  back,  and,  compelled  to  make  way, 
were  omshed  to  death,  or  forced  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Tiber.  The  rusty  portcullis  was  lowered  with  difficulty,  and 
the  hapless  crowd  without  was  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the 
infuriated  foe.  No  one,  says  an  eyewitness,  had  resolution 
enough,  like  Horatius  Codes,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  or  prudence 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  which  would  have  embarrassed 
the  invaders,  and  exposed  them  to  the  fire  of  St.  Angelo. 
Small  and  ineffectual  as  were  the  means  of  defence  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  they  were  rendered  more 
ineffectual  still  by  the  total  absence  of  plan,  co-operation, 
leadership,  individual  bravery,  or  presence  of  mind.  All  fled 
like  sheep  before  wolves,  or  glided  adroitly  into  the  ranks  of 
their  pursuers,  turning  their  arms  against  their  countrymen. 

S^ing  the  walls  left  defenceless,  the  Spaniards  shouted  to 
their  comrades  to  advance,  and  the  carnage  became  general. 
No  quarter  was  given,  no  sex  and  no  age  was  spared. 
Abandoning  their  arms,  the  Bomans  fled  in  vain  for  pro- 
tection to  their  churches  and  their  altars.  Altars  and  churches 
were  little  regarded  by  demoralized  Spaniards,  and  by  Germans 
more  brutal  than  Qoths  or  Vandals. 

Abandoning  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo  as  hopeless,  and  leaving 
a  strong  guard  at  its  gates  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  the  enemy  now  divided  themselves  into 
companies  and  plundered  the  city.  Besistance  was  in  vain, 
if  any  thought  of  resistance.  The  wretched  inhabitants, 
exposed  to  the  passions  of  a  brutal  and  infuriated  soldiery, 
eonld  only  offer  their  goods  to  be  burnt  or  pillaged,  happy  if, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  precious  or  dear  to  them,  they 
eonld  save  their  lives.  Not  unfrequently,  when  they  had 
sacrificed  all,  they  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  in  a  fit  of 
dnmken  passion,  or  to  gratify  a  savage  jest.  If  fathers  and 
mothers  wept  at  the  murder  of  their  children,  or  the  violation 
of  their  daughters,  their  emotions  were  interpreted  as  an 
insnlt  to  the  victors ;  if  they  hid  their  emotions  under  a  forced 
tranquillity  they  were  exposed  to  still  greater  cruelties  for 
their  assumed  indifference.  Convents  and  churches  were  no 
nuffe  spared  than  private  houses.  The  restraints  that  religion 
might  otherwise  have  imposed  only  stimulated  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  invaders ;  and  the  most  obscene  debaucheries  were 
nungled  with  acts  of  revolting  blasphemy  and  indescribable 
bmtality. 
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When  the  soldiers  had^  in  some  measure,  slaked  their 
thirst  for  blood,  they  fell  to  rifling  the  churches.  It  would 
be  mere  mockery  to  suppose  that  religion  had  any  share  in 
these  enormities,  or  that  the  Lutheran  tenets  of  the  Germans 
transported  them  with  iconoclastic  zeal  to  shatter  images, 
and  set  fire  to  shrines  and  religious  houses.  Tet  the  evidence 
is  indisputable  that  Lutherans  at  the  time  looked  upon  these 
scenes  with  more  than  pious  resignation,  and  imagined  that 
Luther  was  honoured  by  an  impious  travestie  of  holy  things 
enacted  by  a  disorderly  horde  of  robbers.  No  sooner  did  they 
enter  a  church  than  they  swept  away  copes,  chalices,  images, 
and  ornaments — all,  in  short,  that  was  really  valuable,  or 
thought  to  be.  Relics  were  cast  to  the  ground  with  an  air 
of  contempt ;  images  of  saints  were  plucked  from  their  niches, 
broken  up,  or  thrown  into  the  fire.  Pictures  and  frescoes 
were  mutilated  in  sport.  Some  breaking  into  the  sacristies, 
put  on  the  vestments,  and  mounting  the  altar  officiated  in 
derision,  substituting  for  prayers  the  most  horrible  blasphemies. 
Others  paraded  the  streets  in  the  robes  and  ornaments  of 
bishops  and  cardinals.  One  group  of  Lutheran  infantry,  in 
their  drunken  orgies,  laid  hold  of  the  Cardinal  Ara  Gffili,  and 
carried  him  on  a  bier  throughout  the  streets  of  Rome,  singing 
the  office  for  the  dead.  Stopping  before  one  of  the  churches, 
they  pronounced  over  him  a  funeral  oration,  interlarded  with 
the  most  revolting  obscenities.  Then  taking  him  to  their 
quarters,  they  compelled  him  to  serve  them  with  the  choicest 
wines  in  consecrated  vessels.  The  higher  the  rank  of  their 
prisoners,  the  greater  their  reputation  for  wealth,  the  more 
refined  and  exquisite  were  the  tortures  prepared  for  them. 
Some  were  suspended  by  their  arms  in  the  air ;  others,  with 
their  feet  shackled,  were  dangled  over  wells  and  deep  pits  of 
water,  with  the  threat  of  having  the  rope  cut  if  they  did  not 
declare  where  their  treasures  were  hidden.  Many  sunk  under 
the  blows  they  received,  or  were  branded  with  fire  in  different 
parts  of  their  bodies,  or  their  teeth  torn  out,  or  molten  lead 
poured  into  their  mouths.  In  one  instance,  a  prelate  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  with  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  it.  As  the  soldier  who  was  drawing  it 
off  lost  patience,  his  corporal,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  drew 
his  knife,  cut  off  the  prisoner's  finger,  and  presented  it  to  his 
comrade.  Drawing  off  the  ring,  the  soldier  threw  back  the 
finger  in  the  face  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  It  might  have 
seemed  as  if  the  old  persecuting  era  of  Nero  and  Domitian 
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had  returned, — only  that  in  the  worst  days  of  these  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith  no  brutality,  no  licentioasness,  had  ever 
reached  the  height  to  which  these  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire,  and  of  him  who  was  the  hereditary  patron  of  the 
Chnrch,  now  carried  their  excesses. 

Fierce  and  brutal  as  were  these  German  troopers,  drawn 
from  the  robber  fastnesses  of  their  own  land,  and  accustomed 
to  all  sorts  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  found  guides  and  advisers  in  their  renegade  Italian 
associates,  and  the  vilest  scum  of  the  vilest  population.  Italian 
servants  betrayed  their  masters.  Italian  residents  pointed 
out  to  the  enemies  of  their  country  the  most  costly  palaces, 
the  secret  retreats  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  defenceless. 
Italian  ingenuity  suggested  the  more  refined  methods  of 
cruelty,  the  more  scandalous  violations  of  oaths  and  promises. 
No  sight  of  blood,  though  the  blood  was  Boman,  no  misery, 
no  despair,  moved  them  to  pity,  still  less  to  interpose  and 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  citizens.  Not  an 
instance  is  mentioned  of  these  ItaUans  administering  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  who  perished  forgotten 
and  neglected  alike  by  friends  and  foes. 

In  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  men,  women,  and  children  cast 
themselves  down  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  rather  than 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  their  persecutors ;  others  were  pushed 
out  of  windows  at  the  point  of  the  lance.  In  one  instance  a 
prisoner,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  tortures  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors 
by  dashing  out  his  brains  against  the  pavement ;  in  another, 
a  Florentine,  who  had  paid  down  1,000  crowns  for  his  liberty, 
after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  required  to  pay  the  same 
in  gold.  Unable  to  raise  the  sum,  he  was  again  put  to  the 
tortnre,  and  in  his  agony  seizing  a  poignard  from  his  tor- 
mentor, plunged  it  into  his  breast,  and  thus  slew  himself. 

Enormous  as  was  the  booty,  it  was  soon  squandered  in 
gambling,  or  disposed  of  for  wholly  inadequate  sums  to  the 
Jewish  cormorants  and  vultures  that  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
invading  armies.  Staggering  along  the  streets  in  rich  copes, 
jewelled  collar,  and  magnificent  bracelets,  these  Germans, 
who  had  entered  Home  shoeless  and  in  rags,  would  stake  and 
lose  aU  on  a  throw  of  the  dice,  and,  naked  as  before,  start 
afresh  in  search  of  plunder  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Others 
might  be  seen  tramping  about  the  city,  like  cardinals,  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  lacquies,  attended  by  their  concubines  in 
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the  embroidered  robes,  the  mitres,  and  the  chasubles  they  had 
rifled  from  the  sanctuaries.  The  waste,  the  profligacy,  the 
numerous  unburied  corpses,  brought  with  them  the  usual 
Nemesis  of  plague  and  famine.  The  terrors  inspired  by  the 
soldiers  had  effectually  cut  off  all  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  country ;  and  as  the  occupation  of  the  city  lasted  many 
weeks,  the  privations  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  feed  on 
roots  and  herbs,  became  intolerable.  Disease  raged  every- 
where. The  contagion  spread  from  the  populace  to  the 
soldiers  ;  and  the  plague,  less  discriminating  than  the  sword, 
mowed  down  alike  both  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

To  these  details,  preserved  in  the  main  by  an  eyewitness, 
Jacopo  Buonaparte,  a  gentleman  of  San  Miniato,  I  add  an 
abridged  account  of  the  same  siege,  sent  by  an  Imperial  officer, 
and  an  attendant  on  Bourbon,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

He  writes  ^  in  Italian  by  the  hand  of  another,  being  dis- 
abled, as  will  be  shown  further  on,  and  proceeds  to  say 
that — 

*'  After  Bourbon  had  joined  the  Emperor^s  army  against  Florence  and 
Siena,  finding  that  Florence  was  weU-fortified,  and  defended  by  the  army 
of  the  League,  so  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  take  it, 
and  victuals  meanwhile  would  have  run  short,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Rome  was  defenceless,  and  by  plundering  it  and  putting  the  Pope  to  great 
extremity  we  should  gain  all  the  rest,  Bourbon  determined  to  push  on  by 
forced  marches  to  Rome,  before  the  army  of  the  League  should  come  to 
its  assistance.  To  do  tlus  the  better  aU  the  artiUery  was  left  at  SiemL 
We  accordingly  pushed  on  at  the  rate  of  20  or  24  miles  a  day,  a  speed 
quite  extraordinary  for  so  great  an  army,  oppressed  by  fatigue  and  hunger. 
On  Saturday  the  4th,  the  army  occupied  Tlsola,  seven  miles  from  Rome. 
Bourbon  and  aU  the  principal  persons  were  greatly  surprised  that  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  seeing  their  danger,  and  being  unarmed,  sent  no 
ambassador  or  message.  Several  of  your  Majesty's  good  subjects  thought 
that  if  the  army  came  up  to  the  walls,  it  was  a  question  whether  it  coold 
take  the  city,  having  no  artillery  ;  and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  army.  But  if  it  was  taken,  they  foresaw  it  would  have  to  be  put  to 
the  sack  ;  which  would  be  injurious  to  your  Majesty^s  service,  because, 
being  enriched  by  plunder,  the  army  would  be  dispersed,  and  the  Spaniazdi 
and  Italians  would  withdraw  to  Naples  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  troops 
did  not  proceed,  they  would  demand  their  pay,  and  this  it  was  impossible 
to  give  them.  We,  therefore,  advised  Bourbon  to  manage  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Pope,  without  the 
entire  destruction  of  Rome.  Bourbon  approved  of  this,  and  desired 
some  arrangement  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  army ;  nevertheless  he  said 
he  was  not  bound  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  enemy,  or  give  him 
time  to  provide  for  himself,  alleging  that  the  admiral  of  France  forbore  to 
sack  Milan  when  ho  had  it  in  his  power,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
it,  because  it  was  afterwards  defended  by  Signor  Prospero ;  and  that  in 
another  case,  when  Chiaramonte  was  before  Bologna,  and  treating  with 
pope  Julius,  Fabricius  Colonna  entered  the  city,  and  the  Pope  repudiated 
the  treaty. 

>  n  Sacco  di  Boma,  493.    (Abridged.) 
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"  Bourbon  accordingly  drew  near,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  5ih, 
we  lodged  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peter's,  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Pancras. 
KeveithelesB,  Bourbon  wrote  in  the  morning  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  urging 
him  to  take  some  good  appointment,  and  not  drive  matters  to  extremity. 
At  last  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  go  to  the  Pope  ;  but,  not  having  a 
tafe-condnct,  it  was  thought  right  that  I  should  remain.  The  letter  was 
sent  by  a  tnunpet,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  whether  it  sot  to 
the  Pope's  hands  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  No  answer  came.  We  had 
pomised  to  wait  till  the  22nd  hour  of  the  day,  after  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  restrain  the  army.  In  the  evening,  accordingly,  scaling 
ladders  were  provided  for  the  assault  next  morning  at  the  Borgo,  on  the 
side  of  the  furnaces,  where  the  wall  was  considered  to  be  weakest.  On 
the  morning  of  Monday,  the  6th,  the  assault  was  given,  and  by  mischance 
Bourbon  was  hit  by  a  harquebus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  near  the 
right  thigh  ;  of  which  wound  he  died  immediately.  Nevertheless  the 
event  was  concealed.  The  Borso  was  taken  that  morning.  The  Pope 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Cardinals  and  men  of  the  Court,  were  in  the 
palace,  but  on  hearing  of  their  loss  withdrew  into  the  Castle  St.  Angelo. 

'*  Having  entered,  our  men  sacked  the  whole  Borgo,  and  killed  almost 

eveiy  one  they  found,  making  only  a  very  few  prisoners.     There  were  not, 

I  believe,  more  than  3,000  of  the  enemv  in  Rome,  and  they  hardly  made 

any  defence.    Unluckily  for  them  a  dark  fog  prevailed  aU  day,  and  people 

could  hardly  see  each  other.     The  fight  lasted  two  hours.    The  Romans, 

as  we  have  heard,  were  fully  persuaded  by  Renzo  da  Ceri  that  neither  the 

Borgo  nor  Rome  could  be  stormed  without  artiUery,  and  they  waited  for 

succours  from  the  army  of  the  League.    In  this  state  of  afiairs  the  Pope 

being  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  those  Romans  who  had  taken  arms,  and 

a  few  soldiers  that  remained,  defending  the  bridges  and  the  part  called 

the  Transtiberine,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  being  in  the  Borgo,  and 

the  captains  and  councillors  of    the  army  being    joined  together,   an 

ambassador  of  the  king  of  Portugal  came  to  us,  showing  that  some  Romans 

near  him  had  come  by  consent  of  the  Pope  to  treat  of  an  appointment. 

He  was  answered  that  if  the  Pope  could  first  put  in  the  hands  of  the  said 

captains  the  Ponte  Molle  and  the  Transtiberine  suburb,  we  were  content 

to  treat.    The  ambassador  did  not  return  that  day  with  any  answer.     The 

Transtiberine  was  stormed  and  taken,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bridges 

of  Sisto  and  S.  Maria,  by  which  the  army  made  an  entrance  into  Rome. 

This  was  early  in  the  evening  of  the  6th.     Yet  the  Romans  had  been  all 

10  confident  of  the  power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  that  not  a  single  person 

had  fled  out  of  the  city,  or  carried  anything  away.    Thus  persons  of  every 

nation,  age,  sex,  and  degree  were  taken  prisoners,  and  not  one  escaped. 

All  the  monasteries  were  rifled,  and  the  ladies  who  had  taken  refuge  in 

them  carried  off.    Every  person  was  compelled  by  torture  to  pay  a  ransom, 

not  according  to  his  condition,  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  soldiers, 

sfter  being  stripped  of  all  his  coods.     The  greater  part  were  unable  to 

psy,  and  remained  in  prison,  subjected  to  ill  treatment.     The  cardinals  of 

Siena,  Cesarino,  and  Enchivort  remained  in  their  houses,  expecting  to  be 

better  treated,  because  they  were  Imperialists  ;   and  cardinals  Bancat 

Erancazio  7],  Trani,  and  Jacobazio,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  friends, 
i  taken  refuge  with  them,  with  ^eir  goods  ;  but  finding  that  no  more 
nspect  was  paid  to  them  than  to  the  others,  each  of  them  was  content  to 
eompound  for  a  great  ransom.  Nevertheless  even  this  did  not  help  them 
tmdi ;  for  in  three  or  four  days  these  houses  were  entirely  sackea  ;  and 
^h  great  difliculty  some  ladies  and  others  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
ttrdinal  Colonna^  who  had  lost  every  bit  of  furniture  he  had.  There 
nmained  only  a  mantle  and  a  single  sliirt.  Cardinals  S.  Sisto  and  Minerva, 
vho  had  remained  at  home,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because, 
being  poor,  they  could  not  pay  a  ransom.  The  ornaments  of  all  the 
^iuuthes  were  pillaged,  and  the  relics  and  other  sacred  things  thrown  into 
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sinks  and  cesspools.  Even  the  holy  places  were  sacked.  The  church  of 
St.  Petor  and  the  Papal  palace,  from  basement  to  the  top  were  tamed 
into  stables  for  horses.  I  am  convinced  your  Majesty,  as  a  most  Christian 
prince,  will  bo  grieved  at  all  this  havock  and  contempt  of  the  city  of 
Kome  ;  but  every  one  considers  it  has  taken  place  bv  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  because  the  court  of  Rome  was  so  ill-ruled.  Nevertheless  the 
ruin  is  too  great,  and  it  is  felt  that  no  remedy  is  possible  without  your 
Majesty's  presence  and  authority. 

"  This  army  has  neither  head  nor  members,  obedience,  nor  form  of 
any  kind.  Every  one  does  wliat  he  pleases.  The  prince  of  Orange  and 
Giovanni  d'Orbina  do  what  they  can,  but  it  is  of  little  use.  The  lance- 
knights  have  behaved  like  very  Lutherans,  the  others  as  among  Christians. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  sack,  which 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  gold.  It  is  believed  that  great  part  of  the 
Spaniards  will  retire  with  their  booty  to  Naples. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th,  the  second  day  of  our  entry,  the  Pope 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  captains,  praying  them  to  send  me  to  his  Holiness. 
I  accordingly  went  by  their  direction  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  I 
found  his  Holiness  with  13  of  his  cardinals,  in  great  grief,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Pope  told  me,  weeping,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
CardinsJs,  tliat  since  fate  had  brought  him  to  this,  owing  to  his  trusting 
too  much  to  the  capitulation  with  the  Viceroy,  he  no  longer  wished  to 
make  any  defence,  but  would  place  his  person  and  those  of  the  Cardinals 
in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty,  and  desired  me  to  be  mediator  with  the 
captains  for  some  good  appointment.  I  gave  his  Holiness  and  the 
Cardinals  what  consolation  I  could,  saying  tihey  might  well  imafldne  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  maltreat  the  Pope  or  the  Holy  See ; 
and  that  thoy  were  much  to  blame,  as  it  had  been  in  their  power  by  some 
good  appointment  to  have  prevented  the  army  from  coming  so  near. 
Nevertheless,  I  undertook  to  do  what  was  right,  and  went  several  times 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  captains,  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals ; 
so  that  in  four  days  I  had  arranged  a  capitulation,  which  was  generally 
considered  useful  and  honorable  to  your  Majesty.  I  know  not  how  your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  with  what  followed,  but  that  I  leave  to  your 
judgment.  The  Pope  at  first  objected  to  the  form  of  the  obligation,  but 
at  last  consented.  It  is  true  there  was  some  impediment  on  our  part  which 
delayed  the  execution  ;  this  was  the  iU  behavior  of  the  Germans,  who 
were  in  hopes  that  we  should  not  leave  Rome,  or  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment, until  they  were  paid  all  that  was  due  to  them,  amounting,  by  their 
reckoning,  to  300,000  scudi ;  and  as  the  Pope  could  only  pay  100,000 
scudi,  selling  all  that  he  had  in  the  Castle,  both  of  his  own  and  of  the 
Church's  ornaments,  and  goods  of  the  Cardinals  and  others,  no  means 
could  be  found  to  satisfy  their  demands.  So  I  am  in  great  fear  lest,  by 
the  brutality  of  the  Germans  and  the  fault  of  others,  the  whole  fruit  of 
our  enterprise  will  bo  lost,  especially  as  the  army  of  tlie  League  is  not  far 
off ;  not  more,  it  is  believed,  than  20  or  25  miles  ;  and  some  of  their  men 
have  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  the  Pope.  A  few  days  later  it  was 
arranged  with  the  lanceknights  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  Pope  should 
be  given  to  them  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  and  other  captains  promised 
that  they  should  be  paid  in  full,  out  of  the  first  moneys  recovered,  as 
surety  for  which  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
By  these  two  conditions  we  hope  to  stave  off  their  eagerness  {fxihbia)  to 
have  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  their  hands,  for  which  they  make  greit 
imjwrtunity.  In  truth,  this  treaty  is  of  such  great  importance  that  your 
Majesty  s  servants  seem  to  have  undertaken  every  obligation  with  these 
lanceknights  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  Pope  ana  the  Cardinals.  Some 
difficulty  remains  about  finding  the  100,000  sc,  but  I  hope  to  hit  on  some 
expedient.  Thus  it  is  determined  to  put,  to-morrow,  300  foot  into  the 
Castle,  for  its  safe  custody,  and  gradually  we  shall  see  to  the  execution  of 
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the  rest.  In  reward  for  my  labours  on  the  first  day  I  treated  with  the 
Pbpe,  in  going  from  the  castle  I  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  the 
shot  of  an  harquebus  from  the  Castle,  so  I  cannot  write  with  my  own 
hand. 

''  On  the  19th  May  I  returned  to  the  Castle  to  conclude  the  treaty 
with  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  to  which  they  had  added  certain  articles 
about  the  departure  of  the  persons  in  the  Castle.  Vespasian  Colonna  and 
the  abbot  of  Najera  were  with  me.  As  the  Pope  was  unable  to  pay  the 
100,000  or.  in  money,  not  having  more  than  80,000,  we  sought  for  mer- 
chants, who  promised  to  pay  the  20,000  cr.  on  the  security  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals.  The  Pope,  as  usual,  attempted  to  procrastinate, 
wishing  to  see  what  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  League.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  Carpi  and  the  Datary,  and  Gregory  Casale,  the 
English  ambassador,  to.  consequence  of  this  delay,  it  was  determined 
the  same  night  to  enclose  the  Castle  with  intrenchments,  and  that  the 
army  should  take  the  field.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  bringing  the 
soldiers  together,  as  they  were  busy  with  the  booty,  and  would  not  turn 
oat,  especially  the  lanceknights,  wno  thought  it  was  a  trick  to  get  them 
ont  of  their  quarters.  The  trenches  were  so  made  that  neither  Qie  Pope 
nor  any  one  else  could  escape. 

'^  Great  confusion,''  he  continues,  *'has  prevailed  in  the  army  since 
Bourbon's  death.  If  he  had  lived,  Rome,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
sacked,  and  matters  would  have  been  in  a  better  course  ;  but  it  is  of  no 
use  to  talk  of  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

''Since  Bourbon's  death  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  The 
Viceroy  is  unpopular,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  is  away.  The  prince  of 
Orange  has  thought  of  himself  as  captain  general ;  and  everything  had 
been  done  in  his  name,  not  indeed  as  captain  general,  but  as  the  chief 
person  in  the  army.  He  is  a  favorite  with  the  Germans.  We  are 
expecting  to  hear  from  your  Majesty  how  the  city  is  to  be  governed,  and 
whether  the  Holy  See  is  to  be  retained  or  not.  Some  are  of  opinion  it 
should  not  continue  in  Rome,  lest  the  French  king  should  make  a 
Datriarch  in  his  kingdom,  and  deny  obedience  to  the  said  See,  and  the 
long  of  England  and  all  other  Christian  princes  do  the  same.  The 
Imperialists  advise  that  the  Holy  See  should  be  kept  so  low  that  the 
Emperor  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure. 

Since  the  Pope's  refusal  to  agree  to  the  capitulation,  the  captains  and 
counseUors  of  the  army  had  been  occupied  in  surrounding  St.  Angelo  with 
trenches,  and  preparing  to  fight  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  succour  the 
Pope.  Seeing  all  hope  of  succour  fruitless,  the  Pope  has  returned  to  the 
negotiations,  and  his  troops  evacuated  the  Castle,  of  which  Alarcon  took 
poasession  with  300  infantry. 

"  Last  night  some  Spaniards  mutinied  against  the  Germans,  being  dis- 
satisfied that  the  money  paid  by  the  Pope  should  be  assigned  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Germans,  and  that  the  hostages  should  be  placed  in  their 
bsnds.  The  Vioerov,  who  is  not  well  looked  on  by  many,  was  afraid  of 
hann  happening  to  mm,  and  left  Rome.  The  marquis  del  Vasto  has  gone 
witii  him,  Don  Ugo  and  Alarcon  have  remained,  and  with  the  other 
captains  and  counsellors  have  pacified  the  Germans.  Every  day  similar 
dangers  and  difficulties  have  happened,  and  the  lanceknights  did  not 
refrain  from  sackins  the  houses  of  Spaniards  and  others. 

''There  is  much  famine  and  pestilence  here,  but  it  has  not  been 
poaaible  to  leave,  because  of  the  length  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
and  for  want  of  money  for  the  soldiers. 

"  The  prince  of  Oranse  was  wounded  by  an  harquebus  ten  days  ago. 
The  shot  entered  under  the  eye,  passed  through  the  head  and  the  palate, 
and  out  under  his  ear.     There  is  good  hope  of  his  recovery. 

"Many  think  that  if  your  Majesty  could  make  a  good  peace  with 
France,  it  woidd  be  well  for  you  to  come  to  Italy.    In  fact,  without  your 
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coming,  all  Italy  will  be  destroyed,  chiefly  because  this  army  thinks  of 
nothing  but  plunder  and  destruction,  and  there  is  no  one  to  restrain  it. 
Most  of  the  Komans  are  still  prisoners,  as  the  soldiers  demand  ransoms  at 
their  pleasure,  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  pay,  having  lost  alL  No 
captain  dares  to  speak  of  a  remedy. 

'^  The  prince  of  Orange  and  these  captains,  considering  that  I  worked 
much  at  the  accord  by  which  Parma  and  Piacenza  will  come  into  your 
Majesty's  hands,  have  granted  me  the  government  of  these  cities,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  substitute.  I  send  a  copy  of  the  grant,  and  beg  from 
you  a  confinnation  or  now  grant,  as  I  wish  to  give  it  to  my  brother. 

**  Now  Bourbon  is  dead,  near  whom  your  Majesty  ordered  me  to  live, 
I  wait  further  orders.    Rome,  8  June  1527." 

One  more  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Cardinal  Como 
to  his  secretary  *  must  close  these  horrible  details : — 

*'  Rome  was  taken  on  the  6th.  They  began  to  sack  the  city  the  same 
day.  The  sacking  and  taking  of  prisoners  continued  for  12  days,  and  it 
would  have  lasted  longer  still  if  there  had  been  anything  to  sack,  or  any 
more  prisoners  to  take.  After  the  first  three  days,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  claimed  to  be  chief  on  the  death  of  Bourbon,  issued  a  proclamation 
against  plundering  and  taking  prisoners,  but  the  soldiers  no  longer 
acknowledged  any  superior,  and  behaved  more  cruelly  than  before.  Ae 
palace  of  Pompeio  Colonna,  in  which  was  the  Chancery,  was  one  of  the 
first  places  rifled ;  but  Pompeio  Colonna  had  not  yet  come  thither,  and 
little  booty  was  found  in  it.  Next  the  palace  of  Campo  di  Fiore  was 
sacked,  and  those  of  all  the  Cardinals  who  were  in  the  Castle  with  the 
Pope.  An  attack  was  then  made  on  the  palace  of  the  ambassador  of 
Portugal  (Don  Martino,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Portugal),  who  was  reported 
to  have  a  largo  store  of  goods  belonging  to  merchants.  Two  Spanish 
captains  volunteered  to  defend  the  palace  for  sufficient  drink  money.  The 
Portuguese  ambassador,  confiding  in  the  shadow  of  his  King  whose 
kinsman  he  was,  said  he  would  have  no  banner  but  that  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  The  merchants  and  gentlemen  whose  goods  were  in  his  house, 
and  who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection,  prayed  him,  with  tears,  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  captains  ;  but  the  ambassador  said  it  was  against 
the  honor  of  his  sovereign.  The  captains  went  away,  and  brought 
Spaniards  and  lanceknights,  who  entered  the  palace  together ;  and  though 
it  was  very  strong,  and  weU  fortified  with  men  and  artillery,  no  defence 
was  made.  The  whole  palace  was  sacked,  and  all  that  were  within  it  were 
made  prisoners,  both  men  and  women.  The  ambassador  was  taken  and 
robbed,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  help  of  John  de  Urbino 
(d'Orbina),  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  besides  the 
money  and  goods  he  had  lost,  amounting  to  more  than  13,000  ducats. 
The  total  amount  of  property  in  the  house  was  upwards  of  500,000  ducats ; 
for  it  was  the  strongest  palace  in  Rome, — and  all  the  Roman  gentlemen 
had  deposited  their  money  and  jewels  in  it,  the  merchants  their  fine 
goods,  and  the  Jews  their  pledges. 

'*  The  soldiers  then  began  to  attack  the  other  houses  of  the  princes, 
Romans,  and  merchants,  every  one  of  which  was  sacked,  even  to  those  of 
the  poor  water-carriers  {acquarolt).  There  remained  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  YaUe,  Cesarino,  the  Fleming  Enchivort,  and  Siena,  to  whom, 
as  they  were  Imperialists,  a  number  of  men  and  women  had  fled,  with 
their  goods,  for  protection.  These  houses  were  spared  for  eight  days. 
The  Spanish  captains,  pretending  a  wish  for  these  houses  to  be  spaied, 
ofi!ered  to  protect  them  for  a  certain  sum.  At  first  they  demanded  for 
each  of  the  cardinals'  palaces  100,000  ducats,  making  it  a  great  favour  to 

*  II  Sacco  di  Boma,  471.    (Abridged.) 
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gpaie  them  on  these  terms.  In  the  end,  Cesarino  was  compelled  to  agree 
for  45,000  ducats.  La  Yalle  for  36,000,  Enchivort  for  40,000,  Siena  for 
35,000.  These  sums  were  all  paid  in  two  days.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
csptains  who  had  received  the  composition  money  said  that  the  lance- 
kmghta  wanted  to  come  and  sack,  and  that  they  could  not  prevent  them. 
The  lanoeknights  accordingly  attacked  the  palace  of  the  caroinal  of  Siena, 
who  thought  himself  safe  by  the  good  cheer  he  had  offered,  and  the 
friendlv  terms  on  which  he  stood  wiUi  the  Emperor.  The  fight  raged  in 
his  palace  for  more  than  four  hours  ;  it  was  entirely  gutted,  and  the 
fsrdinal  himself  was  made  prisoner,  together  with  all  that  were  within. 
He  was  dragged  through  the  streets  without  his  biretta,  with  a  sorrowful 
visage,  and  many  kicks  and  blows,  and  made  to  pay  50,000  ducats  ;  and 
after  he  had  paid  them,  he  was  tied  to  a  stable,  and  his  head  would  have 
been  cut  off  if  he  had  not  paid  50,000  ducats  more.  As  he  had  no  money 
he  was  compelled  to  give  a  bill  for  the  amount.  The  lanceknights  then 
said  they  would  sack  the  palaces  of  Cesarino,  Yalle,  and  Enchivort ;  who, 
seeing  what  had  happened  to  Siena,  withdrew  in  disguise  to  the  house  of 
Pompey  Colonna.  They  had  scarcely  left  when  ihese  palaces  were  all 
sacked^  notwithstanding  the  composition  money  already  paid.  Many 
ladies  who  were  in  the  house  of  La  Yalle  left  to  go  to  Pompey  Colonna*s, 
but  before  they  could  reach  it  about  200  were  carried  off,  with  the 
greatest  cries  and  lamentations." 

After  a  yariety  of  similar  cruelties  and  extortions  practised 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  lanceknights,  the  writer  proceeds : — 

"All  the  churches  and  monasteries,  both  of  friars  and  nuns,  were 

sacked.    Many  friars  were  beheaded,  even  priests  at  the  altar  ;  many  old 

nuns  were  b^ten  with  sticks ;  many  young  ones  violated,  robbed,  and 

made  prisoners ;  all  the  vestments,  chalices,  silver,  were  taken  from  the 

churches.     The  tabernacles  in  which  were  contained  the  Corpus  Domini 

were  broken,  and  the  Host  itself  was  thrown,  now  on  the  ground,  now 

into  the  fire,  now  trampled  underfoot,  now  put  in  a  fryingpan  to  roast, 

DOW  broken  into  a  hundred  pieces.     AU  the   silver   reliquaries  were 

scattered  about.    The  head  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  San   Silvestro  was 

spoiled  of  its  silver  and  thrown  on  the  ground.    It  was  picked  up  by  a 

poor  old  nun.     Many  of  the  nuns  saved  themselves  in  the  house  of 

rompey  Colonna,  where  there  were  about  500  in  one  room  ;  and  though 

Pomp|ey  Colonna  could  help  neither  friend  nor  kinsman,  no  injury  was 

done  in  his  house.     All  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  in  Rome,  both  prmces, 

officials,  and  men  of  the  Court,  were  plundered  and  taken  prisoners  by 

the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  treated  just   as  cruelly  as  tlie  others. 

Bignor  Pereres  p^erez],  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  was  made  prisoner,  and 

bad  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2,000  ducats.     In  short,  there  is  not  a  house  in 

Borne,  eiUier  of  cardinals  or  others,  not  a  church  or  monastery,  either  of 

the  Romans  or  of  foreigners,  great  or  small,  which  has  not  been  sacked  ; 

^en  the  houses  of  the  water-carriers  and  porters.    Cardinals,  bishops, 

^ritfs,  priests,  old  nuns,  infants,  dames,  pages,  and  servants — the  very 

poorest-— were  tormented  with    unheard-of    cruelties, — the  son  in   the 

preBence  of  his  father,  the  babe  in  the  sight  of  its  mother.     Fathers  were 

wpsrated  from  sons,  husbands  from  wives,  so  that  they  knew  nothing 

ftWMit  each  other ;    menservants  and  maidservants  tortured  to   reveid 

bidden  treasures,  and  made  prisoners,  for  the  most  part,  two  or  three 

times  over  ;  first  by  the  Italians,  then  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards 

by  the  lanceknights  ;  sometimes  by  the  very  men  who  had  already  exacted 

i  fine,  and,  finding  the  person  rich,  demanded  another.     The  houses  were 

ncked  three  times :  first  of  their  plate  and  fine  goods  ;  then  of  their 

other  movables  ;  lastly,  the  villanous  Colonnesi  came,  dying  with  hunger, 

ind  sacked  and  ravaged  what  the  other  soldiers  had  not  deigned  to  taJke. 
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Laden  with  their  booty  they  left  Rome,  taking  away  even  naila  and  iron 
bars,  so  that  really  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  left.  All  the  apothecaries 
shops  were  plundered  to  no  purpose,  and  the  boxes  and  yases  thrown 
about,  so  that  an  ounce  of  medicine  can  hardly  be  purchased  in  Rome  for 
10  ducats.  All  the  registers  and  documents  of  the  Camera  Apostolica 
were  sacked,  torn  to  pieces,  and  partly  burnt,  so  that  not  a  piece  of  them 
can  be  found  entire.  What  a  number  of  bulls  were  mutilated,  their  lead 
torn  off  to  make  bullets  for  the  harquebuses  !  The^  had  begun  to  sack 
the  Pope's  beautiful  private  library,  of  which  there  is  not  the  like  in  all 
the  world ;  but  Dentuulla,^  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  told  them  that  the 
Prince  forbad  them  to  do  much  in  that  quarter,  as  he  had  his  wardrobe 
close  by  ;  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  making  them  believe. 

^'  The  whole  damage  done  in  Home  is  estimated  by  merchants  at  six 
or  eight  millions  of  ducats  at  the  least ;  though  the  enemy  could  only 
have  made  a  little  more  than  one  million's  worth  of  the  goodis  taken,  and 
another  million  out  of  the  compositicms  and  ransoms  ;  but  after  emptying 
all  the  coffers  in  Rome,  they  had  100,000  ducats  in  biUs.  They  haA  no 
general.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  their  chief  in  dignity,  but  they  would 
not  obey  him. 

*'  The  lanceknights  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  Viceroy  spoken  of  '  et  li 
vogliono  male  di  morte.'  Gio.  d'Urbino  is  the  first  man  of  all  the  Spanish 
officers  that  the  Spaniards  have  obeyed.  Many  of  the  private  soldieiB 
have  made  as  much  as  25,000,  30,000,  or  even  40,000  ducats  each.  Fancy 
what  the  captains  have  made !  The  prince  of  Orange  has  not  gained 
a  farthing.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  from  any  scruple,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  how. — Civita  Vecchia,  24  May  1627." 

Thus  was  Borne  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked,  not  as  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Faith,  by  Goths  and  Huns,  or  by  Turks  and 
Mahommedans,  but  in  the  mature  age  of  Christianity,  by  her 
own  sons,  who  professed  the  same  creed  and  worshipped  at 
the  same  altars  as  herself.     The  sacred  and  eternal  city,  once 
mistress  of  the  world,  exercising  a  prouder  lordship  than 
Pagan  Borne  had  ever  exercised  over  the  faith  and  consciences 
of  mankind,  was  doomed  once  more  to  sit  in  the  dust,  and 
mourn  over  the  iniquities  of  her  own  children,  by  whom  she 
had  been  brought  to  desolation.    The  spoiling  of  her  treasures, 
the  destruction  of  her  works  of  art,  the  harvests  of  many 
generations,  the  loss  of  books  and  records,  never  to  be  replaced, 
were  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  extinction  of  those  tradi- 
tions of  sanctity  and  inviolability  which  had  descended  to  her, 
as  an  inalienable  inheritance,  from  age  to  age.     Invested  in 
the  imaginations  of  men  with  the  fulness  of  Apostolic  authority, 
the  central  home  where   Christianity  had  gathered  up  its 
strength,  and  arrayed  itself  in  its  most  awful  majesty,  more 
sacred  than  Jewry  itself,  now  that  Jewry  was  wholly  abandoned 
to  the  Infidels,  she  was  no  longer  the  queen  and  virgin  of 
earlier  times.     The  awe  she  had  once  inspired  was  gone  for 
ever.    Yet  the  world  looked  with  horror  and  dismay  on  this 

'  Some  error,  apparently,  in  the  transoript. 
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spectacle  of  her  rains.  Even  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental to  her  destmction  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves,  and  shunned  the  averted  looks  of  those  who 
regarded  them  as  profaners  of  holy  things,  and  ministers  of 
Satan.  The  floodgates  of  the  world  had  broken  up,  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  Bbodes  and  Hungary  delivered 
to  the  Turk,  Bome  trampled  down  by  heretics,  the  Lutheran 
defiling  the  sanctuary,  the  Infidel  openly  defying  the  Vicar  of 
the  Most  High,  what  remained  except  the  reign  of  Antichrist, 
which  was  fast  coming  on  the  earth  ?  The  ancient  strong- 
holds of  the  Faith  had  fallen  and  passed  away ;  heresy  and 
corruption  were  now  to  triumph  in  its  stead. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    FRENCH    ALLIANCE. 

For  reasons  which  had  now  become  more  pressing  than  ever, 
Wolsey  had  been  anxious,  daring  the  last  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  to  prevent  any  closer  con- 
junction between  Francis  and  the  Emperor.     But  how  to 
proceed  securely  was  the  question,  for  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  fathom  the  exact  significance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  the  precise  nature  of  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  of 
the  French  King  with  the  Emperor's  sister.     In  this  un- 
certainty he  adopted  a  temporizing  policy,  maintaining  a  good 
understanding  with  Francis  without  committing  himself  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Charles  V.     The  wisdom  of  this  resolve 
was  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  monarchs.     Though 
Francis  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for  England,  and 
entire  submission  to  Wolsey's  advice,  he  had  entered   into 
secret  negociations  with  the  Emperor  for  the  delivery  of  his 
children.     So  long  as  the  war  in  Italy  remained  undecided, 
and  there  was  any  chance  that  the  operations  of  his  army 
might  be  unfortunate,  or  the  Pope  alienated  by  hope  of  rein- 
forcements from  France,  the  Emperor  showed  a  more  accom- 
modating temper.     To  obtain  peace  he  was  willing  to  consent 
to  reasonable  conditions  ;   and  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view 
of  amusing  and  deceiving  both  Courts,  he  had  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  England,  ostensibly  to  entertain  proposals  agreeable 
alike  to  all  parties,  secretly  to  protract  negociations  as  long 
as  possible  by  various  expedients,  and  prevent  any  conclusion 
until  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy  should  leave  it  in  his  power 
to  dictate  his  own  terms.    During  the  course  of  this  intrigue, 
whatever  offers  were  made  by  Wolsey  to  Francis  were  betrayed 
by  the  latter  to  Charles,  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  alliance,  and  weakening  the  union  of  the 
Emperor  with  England. 

But  whilst  he  professed  to  listen  to  the  French  King's 
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proposals  for  the  delivery  of  his  children,  and  seemed  ready 
to  moderate  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Charles  was 
secretly  resolved  to  insist  on  the  surrender  of  Burgundy.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  his  success  in  Italy  apparent,  than  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  flatly  refused  to  make  any  concessions.^ 

It  was  necessary  for  Wolsey  to  feel  his  way  with  caution. 
Openly  to  advise  Francis  to  repudiate  Eleanor,  and  offer  him, 
in  this  state  of  things,  a  closer  alliance  with  England,  was 
out  of  the  question.  When,  in  the  first  transports  of  his 
delivery,  Francis,  a  year  before^  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude 
to  Henry  and  the  Cardinal  for  their  good  offices,  Wolsey  had 
suggested  to  Taylor  and  Cheyne,^  the  ambassadors  with  the 
French  King,  that  they  should  enlarge  on  the  obvious  ad- 
yantages  of  amity  between  the  two  Princes,  **  after  which 
peaee  might  be  concluded  at  a  friendly  and  personal  inter- 
view." They  were  to  add,  as  from  himself,  that  "  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  lady  of  more  tender  years  and  nature,  and  of 
better  education,  beauty,  and  other  virtues,"  than  Eleanor, 
would  be  a  more  suitable  match  for  the  French  King,  "  wherein, 
if  at  any  time  I  may  know  his  desire,  I  shall  be  a  broker  and 
a  mediator  for  him  to  the  best  of  my  power."  ^  The  young 
lady  in  question  was  the  Princess  Mary,  then  only  ten  years 
old.  Nothing  apparently  came  of  this  proposal  until  five 
months  after,  when  Clerk,  then  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  was  informed  by  Francis  that  he  had  received  letters 
out  of  England  from  his  ambassador,  ''that  the  king  of 
Engjland,  his  entire  beloved  brother  and  best  friend,  would 
baye  him  now  become  and  wax  a  good  man."  ''  What  he 
Aoald  mean  thereby,"  says  Clerk,  "  we  cannot  tell."  *  As 
Francis  and  his  mother  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  attending 
the  faneral  of  the  late  Queen  Claude,  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  this  suggestion  until  the  14th  of  October,  when,  in 
zeply  to  a  letter  from  Wolsey,  Clerk  said  that  he  thought  the 
vordg  of  the  King  of  France  ''  sounded  to  such  an  intent,  and 
I  deemed  verily  that  the  practice  had  been  somewhat  set 
fn'wards ;  notwithstanding,  because  your  Grace,  at  that  time, 
had  not  written  unto  me  thereof  ...  I  thought  it  best  that 


'  See  rV.  p.  13S8,  and  espeoially 
CM:'!  letter  of  March  1,  p.  1310. 

•  lUy  4, 1626,  IV.  p.  962. 

*  On  the  llth  of  September,  Gae- 
pn  Spinelli  wrote  to  the  Signory  to 
mj  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
^^tfdinal  that  the  King  would  not  join 
^  Italian  league  imleaa  hia   Moat 

T0L.IL 


Christian  Majesty  first  married  the 
Princess,  and  restored  to  him  Bou- 
logne, saying,  **Tbis  King  will  not 
spend  money  to  make  an  enemy  of 
bis  friend,  and  gain  nothing."  Brown's 
Ven.  Cal.,  p.  607. 

«  Sept.  13,  IV.  p.  1108. 
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I  myself  should  not  be  too  busy,  ne  with  my  Lady  therein^  ne 
with  none  other  of  the  Council ;  but  that  it  should  suffice  that 
by  other  I  did  procure  that  those  men  have  been  put  in 
remembrance  of  their  necessity  of  friends,  and  of  that  thing 
that  should  so  much  make  for  their  surety  and  weal,  not 
doubting  but  they  should  see  and  feel  themselves  a-cold,  and, 
so  doing,  they  would  themself  come  running  to  blow  the 
coal."i 

The   affair  lingered  unaccountably.    The  French  King, 
desirous  of   making  the  easiest  terms  he  could  with    the 
Emperor,  avoided  committing  himself  to  any  act  which  should 
render  such  accommodation  more  difficult.     Under  one  pre* 
tence  or  another  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  English 
ambassadors,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of  giving  them  aa 
answer.     At  length,  on  All  Souls'  Day  (2nd  Nov.  1526),  Clerk 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview.     "I  pressed  him,  then, 
on  two  points,"  he  says  in  his  account  of  their  conversatioiiy 
"  one  was  to  stir  him  to  the  wars  " — meaning  the  war  of  the 
confederates  in  Italy; — **  another  to  prepare  himself  for  this 
most  desired  peace,"   which  the  Emperor  had   apparent^ 
consented  should  be  arranged  in  England;    '^finidly,  thai 
he  would  let  us  know  his  resolution  for  the  redemption  of  hii 
children.     He  was  very  sore  at  this ;  said  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  he  bad  done.     I  said  it  was  needful  to  enlarge 
the  sum  (the  ransom),  and  that  the  King  would  mediate  for 
him  better  with  the  Emperor  if  Wolsey  knew  his  resolution. 
He  made  no  satisfactory  answer.     I  urged  that  he  had  good 
cause  to  trust  the  King,  for  he  was  ready  to  give  unto  hirHf 
in  marriage,  his  daughter,  the  pearl  of  the  world,  and  the^ 
jewel  that  his  Highness  esteemed  more  than   anything  on 
earth.     He  said,  *  By  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  not  only  now 
of  late,  but  also  of  a  long  season  before  his  going  into  Italf 
(meaning  before  the  battle  of  Pavia),  he  had  a  mind  to  many; 
his  brother's  daughter  of  England.'  "     That  is,  a  child  of  teB^ 
years  old.     "  I  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  whereat  stick  you  thenl 
It  stondeth  only  by  you  that  the  thing  is  not  performed, 
know  well  that  she  is  offered  unto  you  under  such  conditic 
as  in  manner  ye  cannot  wish  them  better.     Besides  tluA] 
said  I,  *  she  is  of  that  beauty  and  virtue ; ' — and  herewith 
willing  to  speak  somewhat  largely  in  the  laud  and  praise 
my  lady  Princess,  he  said,  *  I  pray  you  repeat  to  me  none 
all  these  matters;  I  know  well  enough  her  education,  i 

»  IV.  p.  1138. 
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foorm  and  fashion,  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  what  father  and 
mother  she  cometh  of,  and  how  expedient  and  necessary  it 
shall  be  for  me  and  my  realm  that  I  marry  her.  And  I 
assmre  you  for  the  same  causes  I  have  as  great  a  mind  to  her 
as  ever  I  had  to  any  woman ;  but  1  must  do  my  things,  as 
near  as  I  can,  without  displeasure  of  God  and  reproach  of  the 
world.*  And  here  he  told  us  he  had  promised  to  marry 
Madame  Eleanora,  but  he  thought  the  Emperor  would  refuse 
her.  *  But,'  said  Clerk,  '  suppose  the  Emperor  do  not  ?  I 
am  of  opinion  that  he  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  have  her. 
For  what  should  he  do  with  her  ?  Where  can  he  bestow  her 
BO  well  as  upon  you  ?  Wherefore,  Sir,  I  think  verily,  if  ye 
axe  her  according  to  the  treaty  (of  Madrid)  ye  shall  have  her.* 
He  said,  if  the  Emperor  consented  he  would  be  advised  before 
he  took  her ;  but  he  was  sure  the  Emperor  would  refuse."  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the  drift  of  all  these  compli- 
mentary excuses.     The  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by  the  Turks 
was  not  so  calamitous  to  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  as 
might  have  been  surmised.     Those  who  professed  to  lament 
it  most,   secretly  consoled  themselves  with  the  persuasion 
that  it  must  moderate  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Emperor. 
In  proportion  as  he  was  bound  to  avenge  it,  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his   sister,  the  widowed   Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
sapport  the  pretensions  of  Ferdmand,  the  less  would  he  be 
ible  to  attend  to  his  own  aggrandizement.     Every  one,  except 
the  Emperor   himself,  had    an   interest  in  expressing  his 
horror  of  the  event  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms ;  and  policy 
eoDcurred  with  pity  in  fomenting  the  popular  odium  against 
the  man  who  had  shown  so  little  concern  for  the  misfortunes 
of  his  sister.     It  was  then  partly  the  hope  of  finding  the 
Emperor  more  pliable,  partly  the  expectation   of  inducing 
Henry  to  moderate  the  conditions  attached  to  the  offer  of 
Mary's  hand — for  he  demanded  no  less  than  the  surrender  of 
Boulogne — that  induced  the  French  King,  in  the  presence 
of  Clerk,  to  insist  so  strictly  upon  his  honour,  and  the  neces- 
rity  of  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  Emperor. 
That  necessity  had  never  occurred  to  him  so  vividly  before.^ 

To  cheapen  the  value  of  Mary's  hand  by  openly  dissuading 
his  marriage  with  Eleanor  was  no  part  of  Wolsey's  policy. 
He  affected  the  character  of  a  disinterested  friend  and  adviser. 
In  averting  a  union  that  could  not  tend  to  the  French  King's 
happiness,  he  was  only  consulting  the  King's  best  interests. 

^  lY.  p.  1157.  '  See  letter  of  Morette  to  Francis,  lY.  p.  1168. 
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If  Francis  desired  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  England  he 
must  sue  for  it  himself,  and  be  ready  to  show  his  sense  of 
the  obligation  by  Uberal  offers.     Secure  in  his  island  home, 
undisturbed  by  the  wars  of  Christendom,  possessing  '*  a  jewel " 
which  an  Emperor  might  envy — did  envy  in  fact,  and  deplore 
the  hard  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  decline  it — ^Wol8ey*8 
master  was  not  so  straitly  pushed  that  he  should  throw  away 
his  daughter  for  nothing,  or  contract  alliance  with  a  King 
who  had  nothing  to  offer  in  turn.    Why  should  he,  whose 
wealth  was  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  whose  prosperity  was 
undiminished,  seek  one  for  a  son-in-law  whose  children  were 
hostages  in  a  foreign  land,  and  himself  only  one  remove  from 
a  prisoner?    If  Francis  preferred  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  the 
domineering  sister  of  a  domineering  Emperor,  to  wealth,  liberty, 
alliance  with  England,  and  the  recovery  of  his  children  upon 
favourable  conditions,  that  was  his  own  concern.    His  fnends 
might  deplore,  but  were  not  bound  to  prevent,  such  infatua- 
tion.    So  when  Clerk  presented  himself  to  Louise,  ostensibly 
to  discuss  indifferent  subjects,  really  to  fathom  her  and  her 
son's    intentions,    the    two    wary  diplomatists    fenced   and 
manoeuvred  with  one  another,  under  the  mask  of  the  most 
engaging  sincerity.     "  They  proposed,"  she  told  Clerk,  "to 
send  a  nobleman  into  Spain  to  demand  Madame  Eleanora" — 
in  reality  to  make  propositions  she  had  no  mind  that  Clerk 
should  discover — "  if  she  is  denied  them  they  wiU  protest 
that  the  King  claims  liberty  to  marry  whom  he  likes."    Bat 
in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  she  affected  to  be  guided 
implicitly  by  England.     Clerk  suggested  that  under  present 
circumstances  the  Emperor  might  possibly  not  insist  upon 
Burgundy,  but  be  satisfied  if  Francis  paid  the  ransom,  and 
espoused  his  sister.    "  In  that  case,"  continued  Clerk,  ''intend  i 
you  to  accept  tbe  marriage  ?  "    Louise  replied  that  her  son's 
mind  had  long  been  set  upon  the  daughter  of  England,  "  ai 
upon  that  thing  that  should  be  most  profitable  to  both  realms, 
and  also,  considering  her  age  and  her  virtues,  most  pleasant  -  : 
and  delectable  to  himself ;  that  Madame  Eleanora  being  now  i 
of  the  age  of  80  years,  and  far  other  qualities,  to  take  tai  3 
buy  her  so  dear.  Clerk  might  be  well  assured  that  the  King  ."^ 
her  son,  if  he  might  choose,  should  not  gladly  set  his  mind  .tl; 
that  way,  were  she  never  so  much  the  Emperor's  sisttf."*  *..' 
She  adroitly  added,  with  a  little  spice  of  maliciousness,  tM   '^ 
Francis  could  never  expect  any  help  from  Charles,  seeing  how 
he  had  treated  his  other  sister  (the  Queen  of  Hungary),  and 
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how  devoid  he  was  of  natural  affection.     Then,   suddenly 

taming  the  conversation,  she  demanded  of  Clerk  what  Henry 

wonld  have  them  do  in  this  case  to  end  these  intermmable 

wars.     ^'Hereat,"  says  the  ambassador,  ''to  be  plain  with 

your  Grace,  I  somewhat  staggered.    For  to  repeat  unto  her 

such  reasons  as  should  dissuade  the  marriage  of  Madame 

Eleanor,  I  thought  it  no  time,  she  had  rehearsed  them  so 

dearly  already.      But  I  urged  for  her  consideration  that 

Madame  Eleanora  was  now  of  that  age  that  there  should  not 

be  found,  peradventure,  so  much  good  nature  and  humility  in 

her  as  in  my  lady  Princess,  whom  now  in  this  age  and  after 

this  education  she  might  bring,  fashion,  forge  up,  and  make 

of  her  what  she  would  herself,  assuring  her  that  my  said  lady 

Princess  should  be  as  loving,  lowly,  and  humble  unto  her  as 

ihe  should  be  to  her  own  father  and  mother."    At  these 

words  Louise  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  said,  with  tears  in  her 

eyes,  that  Clerk  spoke  the  truth  ;  adding  that  if  the  Princess 

became  her  son's  wife,  she  would  be  as  loving  and  humble 

unto  her  as  to  her  own  son.^ 

The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Urge  what  reasons 
he  would,  it  was  clear  that  Francis  was  determined  on  the 
leeoveiy  of  his  children  at  all  hazards.  It  was  equally  clear 
that  the  Emperor  had  solemnly  declared  ^  that  the  children 
should  never  be  released  without  the  consummation  of  the 
King's  marriage  with  his  sister,  and  the  surrender  of  Burgundy. 
Louise,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  urged  that  means  might  be 
taand  for  knitting  the  two  kingdoms  by  a  marriage  between 
the  children.  *'The  Dauphin,"  she  said,  ''should  not  be 
meet,  as  England  ought  to  have  a  ruler  of  its  own."  She 
proposed  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ''  whose  name  was  Henry,  and 
resembled  the  King's  highness  in  name,  face,  and  all  his  gests 
tod  manners."  Clerk  received  the  proposition  coldly.  He 
htd  no  instructions  to  that  effect.^ 

Time  wore  on.  The  probabilities  of  Mary's  marriage 
became  more  uncertain  than  ever.  "The  French  king," 
vrites  Clerk  on  the  12th  of  December,^  "pretends  he  is 
sending  into  Spain  only  to  demand  Madame  Eleanora. 
Doubtless  he  intends  to  treat  for  peace.  If  he  restores 
Bourbon,  marries  Eleanora,  pays  the  ransom,  and  the 
Emperor,  in  dread  of  the  Turk,  forbears  his  demand  of 
Bugmidy,  they  are  in  good  train  for  it.    I  have  told  the 

•  IV.  p.  1174.  »  Ibid. 

«  "  VoTit  et  jiuETiV'  iWd.  *  IV.  p.  1204. 
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Italian  ambassadors  here"  (who  were  then  urging  upon 
Francis  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Italy) » 
"  that  they  mast  consider  the  Frenchmen's  nature — ^how  little 
inclined  they  would  be  to  a  new  war,  and  unlikely  to  stay 
with  them;  but,  for  aught  I  can  say,  they  remain  still  in 
their  good  opinion.^  I  pray  God  they  be  not  deceived.  I 
assure  your  Grace  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared.  I  was  told  by 
the  Legate  that  when  Francis  was  in  Spain  he  seemed  to 
have  great  pleasure  in  Madame  Eleanora's  company"  (who 
had  now  cast  off  her  widow's  weeds,  and  called  herself  the 
French  queen) ;  ''  and  to  this  day  Francis  speaks  now  and  then 
very  good  and  pleasant  words  of  her.  This  is  a  sign  that  he 
sets  more  by  her  than  he  would  have  us  know." 

The  report  from  Ghinucci,^  then  in  France,  was  not  more 
hopeful.  He  told  Wolsey  that  though  he  could  not  perceive 
any  signs  of  regard  for  Eleanora  in  Francis  or  his  mother, 
there  was  no  probability  of  any  marriage  with  Mary  so  long 
as  Francis  entertained  the  least  hope  of  an  arrangement  with 
the  Emperor.  So  resolved  were  they  on  the  restoration  of  the 
children,  that  all  their  actions  were  exclusively  directed  to 
this  end  ;  and  as  they  thought  there  were  no  other  means  of 
compassing  it  except  by  a  Spanish  marriage,  Francis  would 
consent  not  to  marry  Eleanor  only,  but  any  woman,  thongb 
she  were  a  hundred  years  old, — "  even  Caesar's  mule,"  to  use 
their  own  phrase,  if  that  were  necessary.  To  disguise  hifl 
intentions  from  his  confederates,  to  whose  ill  successes  in  Iteij 
Francis  was  wholly  indifferent,  was  now  their  main  conceni. 
If,  therefore,  Wolsey's  proposal  was  to  take  effect,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  conditions  of  Mary's  marriage.  So 
all  demands  for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne  were  abandonedt 
and  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  to  offer  the  hand  of  the  Princess  OD 
easier  terms.* 

On  arriving  at  Poissi  the  19th  of  December  he  found  the 
King  hunting  as  usual — his  ordinary  device  for  avoiding  dis- 
agreeable business.  Returning  on  Saturday  the  22nd,  Francis 
sent  word  to  Fitzwilliam  and  Clerk  that  if  they  liked  to  visit 
him  on  Sunday  he  would  wait  dinner.  On  their  admissiflS 
into  his  chamber,  he  observed  to  them  that  though  he  did  no* 
consider  himself  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  yet  he  wss 

'  t.0.  **  of  aid  from  France."  gress  of  negooiations  there ;  but  tkl 

*  Doc.  11,  IV.  p.  1198.  French,   suspecting  the  design,  ksi 

'  He  had  sent  Ghinacoi  to  Spain  detained  Ghinucci  at  the  French  oooi 

a  few  days  before  to  watch  the  pro-  under  various  pretences. 
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afraid  that  when  he  came  to  treat,  the  Emperor,  seeing  how 
friendless  he  was,  would  insist  upon  his  espousing  Eleanor. 
Hereupon  Fitzwilliam  remarked  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
King  his  master  ''  to  speak  plainly  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
and  mind."     Francis  replied  he  would  hear  him  gladly ;  for 
*'  round,  plain,  and  open  language  was  a  language  that  pleased 
him  best  of  all."    Then  FitzwilUam  added  that  he  had  come 
to  offer  the  Princess  Mary  on  easy  terms ;  and  if  the  proposi- 
tion were  accepted,  Henry  would  join  him  and  his  confederates. 
The  proi)OBal  was  received  by  the  King  "  with  a  glad  and  very 
merry  countenance,"  and  the  ambassadors  were  at  once  re- 
ferred to  his  mother.^    DeUghted  to  find  that  no  further 
demand  was  made  for  the  cession  of  Boulogne,  Louise  proffered 
her  best  efforts  in  advancing  the  match  with  her  son,  who  had 
long  been  anxious,  she  said,  to  marry  the  Princess  "  for  her 
manifold  virtues  and  other  gay  qualities."     "For  all  this," 
Bays  Fitzwilliam,  "  we  think  it  very  hard  to  say  what  they 
:     now  think,   and  what  they  will  do."     Unknown  to  them, 
[     Francis  was  at  that  very  moment  deep  in  negociations  with 
I     the  Emperor ;  doomed  to  be  deceived  in  his  turn  as  he  was 
deceiving  others.    But  to  the  Spanish  court  he  held  a  very 
different  language  in  respect  to  this  offer  of  my  Lady  Princess, 
from  thati  which  he  used  to  the  English  ambassador,  notwith- 
standing his  love  ''  of  round,  plain,  and  open  language." 

At  last  matters  fell  into  a  better  train.  For,  despairing 
of  finding  the  Emperor  in  a  more  accommodating  humour, 
Francis  turned  his  thoughts  to  these  matrimonial  proposals  of 
England.  The  first  month  of  the  new  year  was  spent  in 
ananging  the  preliminaries,  and  settling  the  bases  on  which 
negociations  should  proceed.  They  consisted,  as  usual,  in  the 
endeavour  of  each  side  to  outwit  the  other.  Francis  was,  or 
at  least  appeared  to  be,  more  gracious  and  Uberal  than  his 
ministers;  more  anxious  to  accept  the  demands  of  his  ''best 
beloved  friend  and  brother."  It  is  probable  that  at  the 
moment  he  expressed  no  more  than  he  felt ;  for  he  was  not 
aeenstomed  to  reserve,  and  his  affairs  with  the  Emperor  were 
beginning  to  look  desperate.  The  aid  of  England  was  indis- 
pensable ;  still  more,  if  he  seriously  intended  to  carry  the  war 
into  Spain,  and  compel  the  Emperor  to  surrender  his  children. 
Nor  was  this  intention  so  improbable  as  it  might  be  thought. 
He  was  certainly  anxious  that  his  alUance  with  Henry  should 
take  the  form  of  an  offensive  league  ;  and  to  avenge  himself 

»  IV.  p.  1216. 
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on  the  Emperor  was  one  of  his  objects  thronghont  the  coming 
year.  Bat,  in  the  words  of  Gbinucci,  ''  I  do  not  understand 
these  mysteries,  and  have  resolved  to  dismiss  them  from  my 
thoughts,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  fathom  them."  ^ 

After  many  tedious  formalities,  Grammont  Bishop  of 
Tarbcs,  Francois  Viscomte  Turenne,  and  La  Viste,  the  Pre- 
sident of  Paris,  were  sent  into  England  at  the  latter  end  of 
February,  to  arrange  for  a  marriage  in  due  form.  A  minute 
account  of  their  proceedings  has  been  preserved  in  a  diary 
kept  by  Dodieu,  the  secretary  of  the  embassy.* 

I  make  the  less  excuse  for  entering  into  these  details 
because  they  present  the  Cardinal  to  my  readers  on  his 
stronger  side,  and  in  his  appropriate  element.     It  was  not  in 
domestic  affairs  or  local  politics  that  the  genius  of  Wolsey 
displayed  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  but  in  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship.     Unaided  by  fleets  or  armies,  ill  supported  by 
his  master,  and  by  colleagues  of  very  moderate  abilities,  be 
contrived  by  his  individual  energy  to  raise  this  country  from 
a  third-rate  State  into  the  highest  circle  of  European  politics. 
Englishmen  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  this  supremacy, 
are  so  sensitive  to  any  diminution  of  their  reputation  and 
influence  abroad,  that  they  cannot  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
Wolsey's  task,  or  the  merits  of  the  man  who  first  conceived 
and  realized  this  conception  of  his  country's  greatness.    Gasp- 
ing and  enfeebled  from  the  wounds  of  the  civil  wars,  content 
to  purchase  internal   tranquillity  at  the  price  of  obscurity; 
menaced  by  Scotland  on  one  side,  by  Ireland  on  the  other; 
without  fleets  or  armies,  or  a  foot  of  colonial  ground;— it 
required  all  the  proud  originality  of  genius  to  overlook  the 
material  disproportion  of  England,  and  contend  for  the  palm 
with  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  world.' 
It  was  not  merely,  as  foreign  statesmen  said  of  the  Cardinal, 
that  he  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  sooner  than  any 
man  should  be  thought  greater  than  his  master;    but  he 
brought  to  his  master's  feet,  popes,   kings,  and  emperors, 

it  was  drawn,  in  spite  of  itself,  to- 
wards the  very  centre  of  Catholic 
thonght  and  a  common  Christendom* 
Looking  on  its  geographical  poeitioii, 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Wert, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
who  conld  have  anticipated  that  it 
would  ever  have  risen  oat  of  its  ininltf 
exclusiveness,  and  mingled  its  histoiX 
with  the  history  of  the  West? 


»  IV.  p.  12G6. 

«  See  a  full  abstract  of  it,  IV. 
p.  1397. 

•  No  nation  has  ever  yet  become 
great,  which  from  local  position  or 
other  causes  has  been  kept  apart  from 
the  general  cnrront  of  human  in- 
terests. It  was  not  the  only  advantage 
this  country  derived  from  its  connec- 
tion with  Rome,  that  by  its  conversion 
to  Christianity  by  Roman  missionaries, 
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when  popes  and  emperors  were  powerful  entities,  and  king- 
ship something  more  than  a  shadow.  There  are  indica- 
tions enough  in  state  papers  to  show  that  this  was  no 
common  feeling  among  the  English  statesmen  of  his  days, 
whatever  it  may  be  now,  when  English  representatives  at 
home  or  abroad  speak  with  an  influence  wholly  independent 
of  their  individual  worth  and  ability.  Unused  to  foreign 
politics,  unequal  to  cope  with  the  subtle  and  dexterous  diplo- 
matists of  the  Continent,  imperfect  linguists,  and  shy  from 
their  insular  isolation,  Englishmen  in  those  days  felt  them- 
selves little  fitted  to  maintain  that  proud  and  independent 
position  which  has  since  become  habitual  and  familiar.  It 
was  the  genius  of  Wolsey  that  led  the  way;  as  it  was  his 
genius  that  determined  the  foreign  policy,  not  only  of  this  but 
of  subsequent  reigns ;  and  though  in  this  conference  he  stood 
alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
most  accomplished  diplomatists  that  Francis  could  select. 

The  commissioners  reached  Dover  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
26th  of  February,  and  were  received  at  their  landing  by  the 
notorious  John  Joachim.  They  were  admitted  to  their  first 
audience  with  the  Cardinal  at  Westminster  on  the  3rd  of 
March.  De  Tarbes,  in  a  formal  Latin  speech,  thanked  his 
Grace  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  promoting  the 
marriage  and  advancing  the  King's  deliverance.  Then,  re- 
tiring with  Wolsey  into  his  closet,  he  repeated  his  thanks  in 
French,  announcing  that  he  had  brought  powers  to  conclude 
the  marriage  and  to  treat  for  a  universal  peace,  but  it  was  his 
master's  wish  that  they  should  make  their  first  application  to 
the  Cardinal,  and  be  ruled  by  his  advice.  After  a  few  brief 
protestations  of  his  unalterable  affection  for  the  French  King, 
Wolsey,  waiving  aU  compliments,  plunged  at  once  into  business. 
He  admonished  the  ambassadors  that  no  proffer  had  been 
made  of  Mary's  hand,  nor  had  any  one  been  empowered  to 
make  one.  She  must  be  asked  for,  and  not  offered.  For  his 
part  he  had  desired,  and  still  desired,  the  restitution  of  the 
two  Princes,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  suggested  an  offensive 
league  in  consideration  of  the  marriage ;  but  before  either 
proposition  could  be  entertained,  he  intended  to  establish  a 
treaty  for  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations,  that  there 
might  be  no  further  contention  between  them.  Unprepared 
for  this  announcement,  the  ambassadors  urged  that  the  present 
•Hiance  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  sufficient.  But,  deaf 
to  all  argument,  Wolsey  insisted  that  the  Princess  could  no 
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be  given  to  a  man  of  whose  perpetual  friendship  they  were  not 
fully  assured.  On  this  point  he  remained  firm,  and  would 
listen  to  none  of  their  overtures.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
urged  they  had  no  instructions.  *'  How  could  that  be  ?"  he 
retaliated  instantaneously,  ''seeing  that  Brinon  and  Bobertet 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  King  your  master  to  hear  the 
proposals  for  perpetual  peace,  and,  by  Madame's  advice,  he 
has  consented  to  our  demand  for  Ardes,  Boulogne,  a  tribute 
of  salt,  and  a  pension  of  50,000  crowns."  Whether  this  was 
true  or  not,  he  spoke  with  such  consummate  assurance  that 
they  did  not  even  dare  to  question  his  assertion.  The  marriage, 
he  insisted,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Francis.  It  was 
the  only  way  for  extricating  him  out  of  his  difficulties ;  but 
the  indispensable  preliminaries,  without  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  proceed,  were  a  perpetual  peace,  an  annual  tribute 
of  salt,  and  a  pension  for  his  master  of  50,000  crowns.  In 
vain  they  remonstrated  that  this  was  buying  marriage  too 
dear ;  that  the  honour  of  France  could  not  suffer  it  to  become 
tributary  to  any  nation.  Wolsey  affected  to  treat  their 
objections  as  frivolous.  He  was  as  much  concerned  as  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  master,  and  had  kept 
it  steadily  in  view  in  drawing  up  these  arrangements.  It  was 
no  use  to  dissemble;  he  was  certain  they  had  received  the 
necessary  instructions.  Then,  taking  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
aside,  he  expatiated  on  the  trouble  he  had  undergone  in 
obtaining  his  master's  consent  to  these  terms,  and  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  encountered — alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  probably  to  the  Queen.  These  discussions  took  place  on 
the  Sunday. 

A  second  audience  was  appointed  for  Shrove  Tuesday. 
On  that  day  Wolsey  began  with  informing  the  commissioners 
that  he  had  apprized  the  King  of  their  coming;  that  his 
Majesty  was  much  pleased  at  the  intelligence,  and  had  asked 
for  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  but  was  greatly  surprised  on 
being  informed  that  they  had  brought  none.  He  reiterated 
his  former  arguments.  He  urged  that  it  was  useless  sending 
ambassadors  unless  his  demands  were  granted.  As  for  the 
pension,  it  was  a  mere  bagatelle.  He  would  rather  pay  it  oat 
of  his  own  pocket  than  sacrifice  the  alliance  for  such  a  trifle. 
If  they  refused,  they  were  only  deceiving  him  ;  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  negociating  with  his  master,  Francis  was  in  reality 
attempting  to  conceal  his  intention  of  concluding  the  match 
with  Madame  Eleanor.      ''Be  it  so,"  he  continued,  with 
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exasperating  coolness;  'Uet  him  only  be  candid,  and  I  will 
willingly  assist  him  to  bring  it  aboat."  Never  was  there  a 
more  peremptory  negociator.  Firm  as  a  rock,  he  would  make 
no  concessions. 

On   Thursday  they  were  presented  to  the  King  in  his 
arriere  saile  at  Greenwich.     They  found  him  surrounded  by 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 
Bochford,  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  great  officers  of  State. 
On  presenting  their  credentials  to  the  King,  he  expressed  the 
great  obligations  he  felt  to  his  brother  of  France  for  conde- 
scending to  take  his  little  daughter,  who  did  not  deserve  such 
an  honour.     He  had  long  entertained  great  affection  for  their 
master,  such  as  one  gentleman  might  feel  for  another,  and,  if 
his  state  allowed  it,  would  not  be  without  his  company  for  a 
single  day.     "Their  alliance,"  he  said,  **was  firm  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  strengthen  it  by  any  additional  treaty ; 
still,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  nothing  was  said  in  their 
credence  of  a  perpetual  peace."     They  excused  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  urging  that  peace  was  so  well  established 
already  between  the  two  Kings  for  their  lives,  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  broken  by  their  successors.     Then  he  desired  to 
know  the  exact  state  of  their  master's  engagements  with 
Madame  Eleanor ;   for  he  could  not  think  of  bestowing  his 
heiress  on  a  man,  about  whose  capacity  to  marry  any  doubts 
might  exist.     They  replied  that  this  doubt  was  already  re- 
moTed  by  their  appearance  on  this  occasion;  that  their  master 
would  never  do  anything  contrary  to  his  honour  and  con- 
science, and  he  would  think  it  strange  if  this  difficulty  were 
niised  afresh,  when  he  had  given  his  word  that  he  was  free. 
On  this    Henry  stepped    aside,   and,   after    consulting    his 
nunisters,  told  them  that  if  Francis  had  been  a  simple  gentle- 
man he  would  readily  have  offered  him  his  daughter's  hand, 
bat  his  councillors  advised  him  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  their 
being  afterwards  separated — (strange  language,  considering 
from  whose  lips  it  came !) — and  his  capacity  of  contracting 
marriage  must  be  placed  beyond  all  dispute.     Then,  taking 
Torenne  aside,  he  remarked  that  such  great  matters  as  these 
eoold  not  be  arranged  without  difficulties.    A  truth  of  which 
he  was  soon  after  to  make  painful  experience  in  his  own 
pergon. 

The  commissioners  met  again  by  appointment  at  Wolsey's 
house,  on  Friday  the  8th.  The  discussion  still  turned  on  the 
French  King's  engagement  to  Eleanor.    This  was  followed  by 
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another  audience,  of  no  moment,  on  the  9th.  On  Monday 
11th,  De  Tarbes  and  Turenne  received  an  invitation  through 
Lord  Bochford  to  visit  the  King  at  Greenwich.  After  dinner 
Henry  sent  for  them  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  where  they 
talked  much  of  his  prosperity,  and  the  friendship  of  the  two 
monarchs.  When  Katharine  inquired  whether  they  did  not 
intend  to  treat  for  a  universal  peace,^  De  Tarbes  replied  that 
such  a  peace  must  be  preceded  by  the  object  of  their  visit ; 
not  venturing  to  state  it  explicitly,  as  he  was  still  uncertain 
whether  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  Queen.  The  King 
said  to  her,  smiling,  that  they  were  referring  to  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  the  Princess.  On  this  they  requested  her 
approval  of  the  match.  She  consented,  but  characteristically 
added  that  the  interests  of  two  princes  ought  not  to  obstruct 
the  welfare  of  Christendom.  When  she  insinuated  that  this 
alliance  might  shake  the  good  understanding  existing  between 
the  King  and  her  nephew,  they  added,  somewhat  abruptly, 
that  as  the  two  Kings  would  thus  become  powerful  they  might 
dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  Emperor.  The  inverview 
ended  by  the  King  showing  them  his  furniture  and  his  riches. 
He  talked  much  of  the  great  things  he  had  done  for  France, 
and  how  much  he  had  exhorted  the  Emperor  to  treat  his 
captive  with  generosity. 

Whilst  De  Tarbes  and  Turenne  were  thus  engaged  with 
the  King,  the  others  were  closeted  with  Wolsey  at  Westminster. 
He  insisted,  as  before,  on  a  new  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  the 
salt,  and  the  pension.  Observing,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  no  treaty  could  be  ratified  without  the  consent  of 
the  Estates  of  England,  and  that  their  consent  would  not  be 
given  without  some  corresponding  advantage,  and  the  least 
he  could  think  of  were  the  salt  and  the  pension.  La  Viste 
inquired  of  their  manner  of  proceeding,  and  their  powers. 
Wolsey  replied,  that  the  Estates  were  summoned  by  the  King, 
and  deliberated  on  matters  proposed  by  him,  the  result  of 
which  was  always  in  accordance  with  the  King's  wishes ;  and 
their  decisions,  he  said,  were  inviolable.  La  Viste  remarked 
that  there  was  no  necessity  in  France ;  for  there  the  King  is 
the  soul  of  the  law,  and  can  do  whatever  he  chooses  for  the 
good  of  his  kingdom,  and  when  any  decree  is  registered  in  the 
Court  of  Parliament  it  is  rigidly  enforced.  They  were  then 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Cardinal  on  Friday,  the  15th.  On 
that  day  D'Ouarty  arrived  from  Francis  with  fresh  instmc- 

*  That  is,  inolading  her  nephew  the  Emperor. 
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tionSy  empowering  them  to  offer  15,000  cr.  worth  of  salt  every 
year,   at  the  current  price,  bat  demanding  in  return  the 
delivery  of  the  Princess  within  a  month  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.    They  found  Wolsey  in  his  gallery.    As  they 
begged  him  to  withdraw  his  demands,  and  advise  his  master 
to  do  the  same,  he  listened  to  their  remonstrances  with  signifi- 
cant gestures  of  displeasure.     He  reproached  them  with  not 
understanding  their  business,  or  wilfully  departing  from  their 
instructions ;  he  had  learned  from  Clerk,  the  ambassador  at 
the  French  court,  that  they  were  empowered  to  grant  his 
demands,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Francis  to  that  effect. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  read  to  them  a  Latin  translation 
of  Clerk's  letter.     After  dinner  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
telling  them  that  he  had  advised  this  alliance  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  Council ;  that  he  could  never  have 
anticipated  they  would  have  made  any  difficulty ;  and  as  to 
advising  his  master  to  abandon  his  demands,  he  would  rather 
die  than  offer  such  advice,  for  he  would  be  thought  a  fool  or 
a  traitor  if  he  did,  and  be  in  danger  of  his  life.     Francis,  he 
said,  should  consider  his  services,  and  not  urge  him  to  do 
what  might  cause  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  bed.^ 

To  this  angry  remonstrance  the  Commissioners  calmly 
replied,  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  the  conditions  pro- 
posed, but  they  offered  as  a  token  of  friendship  a  tribute  of 
salt  to  the  amount  of  15,000  crowns  annually  during  the  life 
of  the  King  and  the  Queen.     They  might  just  as  well,  says 


'  Thig  was  not  bo  extravagant  an 
mortbnasat  first  sight  might  appear. 
Tile  French  were  yery  unpopular  in 
Londoii,  and  that  nnpopnlarity  was 
■tin  more  excited  on  this  occasion  bj 
Um  Haose  merchants,  who  naturally 
took  part  with  the  Emperor,  and  a 
▼ecy  active  body  of  religions  reformers, 
vbQm  they  supplied  with  Lutheran 
booki  brought  over  in  bales  of  goods 
from  Flanders.  Tyndale  and  his  ad- 
bemts  were  violent  Imperialists. 
Tlie7  hated  the  Cardinal  as  much  for 
Ids  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  as 
^  hii  F^nch  policy ;  whilst  the  out- 
ages perpetrated  at  Bome  by  the 
Emperor^s  troops,  under  the  name  of 
I^beranism,  did  not  fail  to  recommend 
tke  latter  as  the  patron  of  the  Befor. 
Batioa  and  the  enemy  of  the  Pope. 
"This  time,"  says  HaU  (p.  721),  "a 
^  was  set  up  in  London  much  cen- 
tury to  the  honor  of  the  Cardinal,  in 
^  which  the  Cardinal  was  warned 


that  he  shoald  not  counsel  the  King 
to  marry  his  daughter  into  France,  for 
if  he  did  he  should  show  himself 
enemy  to  the  King  and  the  realm, 
with  many  threatening  words."  Hall 
attributes  to  the  displeasure  occa- 
sioned by  this  bill  the  Cardinal's  pre- 
caution for  setting  a  watch,  and 
causing  guns  to  be  posted  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  at  night-time,  on 
the  30th  of  April.  But  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  these  precautions  were 
taken  against  the  May  Day  riots  of 
the  London  apprentices,  who  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  in  attacking 
and  insulting  all  foreigners,  and  pil- 
laging their  houses.  They  had  already 
expressed  their  determination  to  be 
revenged  on  the  Frenchmen  for  a 
quarrel  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
streets,  and  which  ended  in  two 
apprentice  boys  being  sent  to  the 
Tower. 
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Dodieu^  have  offered  him  a  pair  of  gloves.  He  would  abate 
nothing,  saying  they  would  spoil  everything  by  their  un- 
reasonable refusals  and  mismanagement.  Next  day  D'Ouarty 
visited  the  King  at  Greenwich.  He  was  graciously  received ; 
but  found  the  King  as  resolute  as  his  minister.  For  the  salt, 
he  said,  it  was  no  more  than  15,000  crowns,  and  he  had  often 
lost  as  much  at  play.  As  for  the  pension  of  50,000  crowns,  . 
his  people  would  not  be  contented  that  he  should  abandon  his 
claims  on  France,  and  give  Francis  his  only  daughter,  without 
some  equivalent.  "  My  master/'  replied  D'Ouarty,  with  the 
gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  "  does  not  ask  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  because  she  is  an  heiress,  but  if  your  Majesty  had  a 
dozen  daughters  he  would' ask  for  the  hand  of  one  of  them, 
from  his  affection  and  gratitude  to  your  person.  He  will  not 
forget  kindness,  as  the  Emperor  has  done."  The  King  was 
pleased  at  the  reply,  and  putting  his  hands  on  D'Ouarty's 
shoulders,  said  he  would  ask  Wolsey  to  be  reasonable,  and 
they  must  be  reasonable  also.  He  then  conducted  the  ambas- 
sador to  the  Queen's  apartment,  where  D'Ouarty  delivered  his 
message  from  Louise  and  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  then  newly 
married,  but  in  obedience  to  Wolsey's  injunctions,  said  nothing 
of  his  charge  before  Katharine. 

The  discussions  were  resumed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
with  no  happier  result.  Wolsey  still  persisted  in  negociating 
the  treaty  upon  his  own  terms  and  in  his  own  way.  He 
refused  to  deliver  Mary  imtil  she  was  of  marriageable  age, 
that  is,  fourteen ;  but  he  dropped  a  hint  that  she  might  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  a  French  princess  be 
contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  At  this  unexpected 
change  the  ambassadors  were  thrown  into  greater  perplexity 
than  ever.  At  last  on  Friday  the  22nd,  after  disputing  all 
the  morning,  De  Tarbes  and  Joachim  contrived  to  arrive  at 
the  basis  of  a  common  arrangement.  The  Cardinal  proposed 
that  if  Francis  refused  the  Princess  she  should  be  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  who  should  be 
brought  up  with  her  in  the  English  court ;  and  that  Henry 
should  not  offer  her  hand  to  any  other,  unless  when  the  Duke 
came  of  age  he  refused  it.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the 
two  Kings  should  endeavour  to  recover  the  French  children 
by  peaceable  means,  and  if  the  attempt  failed  they  should 
jointly  make  war  on  the  Emperor.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
a  perpetual  peace  should  be  made  between  the  two  Kings  and 
their  successors,  on  condition  of  a  tribute  of  salt  from  France, 
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and  an  annual  pension  of  50,000  crowns.  These  arrange- 
ments were  dependent  on  certain  stipulations  not  necessary 
to  be  mentioned  here.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  were  so  arranged  as  to  leave 
the  Cardinal  in  effect  master  of  the  situation.    He  had  fairly 
won  the  field,  by  his  firmness  and  dexterity,  against  the  most 
accomplished  diplomatists  of  the  age,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  it.     The  measures  to  be   adopted  for  recovering  the 
French  King's  children  were  studiously  ambiguous,  and  left 
it  at  the  Cardinal's  option  to  decide  when  and  how  he  would 
exchange  peaceful  remonstrances  for  armed  defiance.     He 
could  at  his  pleasure  employ  either  method  as  best  served  his 
purposes  with  the  Emperor.     His  demand  for  the  salt  and 
the  pension  are  intelligible   enough ;   not  so  his  obstinate 
lesolve  that  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  crowns  should 
take  precedence  of  all  other  arrangements.     He  was  well 
aware  that  by  the  treaty  of  the  More,  passed  during  the 
captivity  of  the  French  King,  provision  had  already  been 
made  for  perpetual  amity  during  the  lives  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns ;  and  he  must  have  been  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natwe  of  princes  to  suppose  that  such  treaties  would  last  any 
longer  than  suited  their  own  inclinations  and  their  interests, 
or  those  of  their  successors.    If,  therefore,  this  intense  anxiety 
on  his  part  had  any  other  motive  than  that  of  securing  his 
master's  profit  at  the   expense  of  France,   or  disengaging 
Francis  irretrievably  from  the  Emperor,  it  must  be  sought  in 
some  hidden  reason  which  history  has  not  revealed.^    He  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  that  negociations  for 


*  See  IV.  p.  1406. 

'  From  a  letter  sent  by  Scarpinello, 
ftnbMsador  in  England,  to  his  master 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  on  the  19th  of 
lUrch,  we  gain  some  further  insight 
into  Wolsey's  wishes  for  a  universal 
peace,  and  the  reasons  why  the  French 
were  unwilling  to  entertain  it.  He 
■y>  that  it  was  the  dread  of  the 
Turk,  and  the  necessity  of  defending 
Raadera  and  Naples,  which  alone 
caaned  the  passing  inclination  of  the 
Emperor  for  peace,  of  which  he  had 
givea  assurance  to  England.  '*  The 
present  suspension  of  hostilities  by 
the  Pope  and  the  Viceroy  gives  the 
Emperor  fresh  power;  and  while 
England  is  thwarted  in  its  pacific 
negodations,  the  Emperor  becomes 
toaster  of  Italy."  He  inferred  from 
Wdlsey's  coiiTersatioii  that   he  was 


equally  alarmed  lest  either  side  should 
gain  a  decisive  superiority ;  for  whilst 
such  an  advantage  would  render  the 
Emperor  more  intractable,  ho  strongly 
suspected  that  a  victory  would  make 
France  insolent.  He  said  also  that 
the  French  were  averse  to  peace. 
This  aversion  Scarpinello  attributed, 
though  I  know  not  how  justly,  to  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  Francis  to  make 
himself,  by  a  war,  master  of  Naples, 
release  his  sons  without  a  ransom, 
and  recover  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
for  his  newly  married  sister. 
"  Should  he  succeed  and  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Italy  would  be  in 
no  less  danger  from  his  domination 
than  from  the  Emperor."  The  Pope, 
suspecting  these  designs,  had  hurried 
on  his  arrangement  with  the  Viceroy. 
See  Brown's  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  41. 
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a  universal  peace,  embracing  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians, 
then  unsuccessful  in  their  encounters  with  the  Imperial  troops 
in  Italy,  should  be  conducted  in  England.     The  management 
of  such  a  peace  by  himself  would  in  effect  have  brought  the 
Pope  to  his  wishes — would  have  enabled  him  to  dictate  to 
Christendom — at  a  time  when  the  Pope's  compliance  was 
becoming  indispensable  for  the  course  to  which  Wolsey  was 
now  unhappily  committed,  and  for  the  permanence  of  his  own 
authority.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  throughout  these 
long  and  tortuous  discussions  not  a  hint  transpired  of  Henry's 
intentions; — not  a  whisper  escaped,   not  a  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed, of  Mary's  legitimacy,  by  the  French  commissioners. 
Repeatedly  and  emphatically  the  King  spoke  of  his  daughter 
as  his  successor  and  his  heiress.^    His  scruples  of  conscience, 
if  at  that  time  he  felt  any,  were  effectually  buried  in  his  own 
bosom.      Had   any  doubt   arisen   of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  Katharine,  had  it  occurred  to  La  Viste  or  De 
Tarbcs,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  have  turned  it 
to  good  account,  or  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
securing  better  terms,  if  not  for  rejecting  the  match  altogether. 
Yet  the  King  had  already  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
his  divorce.     Either  Katharine  was  unconscious  of  the  ruin 
which  hung  over  her,  or,  in  the  respect  publicly  paid  to  her 
by  the  King,  who  smiled  and  talked  with  all  the  suavity  and 
aflfection  of  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  husband,  she  was  led 
to  hope  for  the  best,  and  put  the  best  construction  on  her 
fears.     In  the  alternative   proposed  by  Wolsey  of  marrying 
Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  is,  a  child  of  eleven  to  a 
child  of  six  years,  instead  of  an  old  debauchee,  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  think  that  he  was  influenced  by  some  better  feeling 
than  **  base  and  rotten  policy."     Considering  the   life  that 
Francis  had  led,  and  was  then  leading,  nature  revolts  afjainst 
so  odious  and  frightful  a  union.     It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  Cardinal,  unable  to  ascertain  exactly  the  relations  between 
the  French  King  and  the  Spanish  Princess,  thought  it  a  wiser 
and  safer  course   to  take  the   son   in  place   of  the   father. 
Engaged  already  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  a 


*  In  liifl  vory  mcfljrro  accoiint  of 
these  ne^^ciations.  Hall  states  (p.  720) 
tliat  the  arraii^eiiient  was  8ii8peuded, 
because  the  rresident  of  Paris  (La 
Vistc)  doubted  whether  the  mnrriajre 
between  the  Kinp:  and  her  (the  Prin- 
ciitiBn  mother),   being    his    brother's 


wife,  were  good  or  not.  "Of  thia 
first  notion  crrew  much  business  or  it 
were  ended."  The  story-  has  been 
repeated  from  month  to  mouth,  with 
the  variation  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbei 
for  the  President  of  Paris.  There 
was  no  truth  in  it. 
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diTorce  for  his  master,  by  one  or  more  of  those  legal  fictions 
to  which  the  canonists  of  those  days  freely  resorted  for  dis- 
solving the  marriage  70W,  and  bringing  this  sacrament,  as  it 
was  then  held,  into  confusion,  if  not  into  contempt,  he  mast 
haye  been  donbly  anxious  that  no  oversight  on  his  part  should 
hereafter  afford  an  opportunity  to  Mary's  husband  for  following 
the  steps  of  Mary's  father.     The  objection  to  her  legitimacy 
by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  afterwards  set  up  as  an  excuse  for 
Henry's  scruples,  was  not  then  entertained  even  by  himself; 
and  most  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  originate  with  the 
French  ambassador.    Anticipation  of  Henry's  divorce  could 
not  have  been  the  reason  why  Wolsey  rejected  the  King  of 
Fiance  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  preferring  an  inferior 
match  to  the  superior.     Nor  had  he  at  that  time  any  reason 
to  suppose,  when  that  divorce  was  known,  that  Francis,  in 
Us  own  behalf,  would  resent  the  imputation  of  Mary's  illegiti- 
inacy.    For  the  Pope,  though  driven  to  the  last  necessity, 
inflated  by  the  Viceroy,  and  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  was 
^  yet  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  the  fall 
of  Bome  anticipated.    As  he  was  indebted  for  peace  and 
exemption  from  fear  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  and  of  Wolsey, 
^  intended  to  chain  up  his  greatest  enemy,  or  only  so  far 
jet  him  loose  as  might  be  necessary  to  frighten  his  Holiness 
into  compliance,  both  of  them  made  sure  that  the  Pope  would 
k  obedient  and  grateful.    He  would  have  nothing  to  fear  in 
complying  with  the  King's  wishes;  and  fear  was  the  pre- 
dominant motive  of  his  actions.     So,  though  Katharine  might 
le  divorced,  the  right  and  legitimacy  of  Mary  would  remain 
onehallenged,  and  there  was  no  fear  that  the  French  liang's 
indignation  hereafter  would  disturb  these  arrangements. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  of  March,  the  ambassadors  dined 

with  the  Lord  Mayor.    The  next  day  they  visited  the  King  at 

Hampton  Court,  "a  handsome  house,  built  by  Wolsey,  and 

presented  by  him  to  the  King."    After  his  Majesty  had  heard 

mass,  they  were  ushered  into  the  hall,  and  presented  by  Wolsey 

to  the  King.     On  that  day  they  dined  with  the  Cardinal,  the 

Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

After  dinner  they  rejoined  the  King  in  the  Queen's  apartment. 

Whilst  the  Queen  and  Wolsey  entertained  De  Tarbes,   the 

King  displayed  his  learning  by  conversing  with  La  Viste  on 

tt»e  Lutheran  heresy  and  his  own  book  against  the  Reformer. 

*^iring  with  the  Cardinal  to  his  room,  they  found  him  still 

'Qiious  to  proceed  with  the  negociations.    He  insisted  on  the 

VOL    ir  r 
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old  topics  ;  urged  that  haste  was  necessary  in  order  to  make 
preparations  against  the  Emperor ;    that   if   the  Emperor 
remained  intractable  Henry  would  meet  Francis  at  Boulogne 
a  fortnight  before  Pentecost,  decide  the  alternative  marriage, 
and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  master  for  an  offensive  league 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Princess.     They  excused  themselves 
from  further  proceeding  on  one  plea  or  another ;  continued  to 
fight  over  each  article  three  days  longer;  pretended  to  advance 
when  they  meant  to  recede ;  and,  like  wary  combatants,  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground  with  one  who  was  as  wary  and 
watchful  as  themselves.    The  main  dispute  now  turned  on  the 
delivery  of  the  Princess,  whom  the  French  had  determined  to 
claim  for  the  King,  and  not  for  his  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
To  their  utter  amazement  Wolsey  informed  them  that  the 
King  and  his  Council  advised  Francis  to  marry  the  Spanish 
Princess  for  the  sake  of  peace,  if  the  Emperor  would  not  other* 
wise  restore  the  two  Princes ;  and  if  Francis  refused  to  comply 
his  master  would  decline  to  make  war  on  the  Emperor.    The 
French  commissioners  were  taken  aback  at  a  proposal  so 
completely  at  variance  with  his  previous  language,  and  abruptly 
broke  up  the  conference.     "  We  have  to  do,"  says  Turenne, 
in  a  letter  to  Francis  I.,  "with  the  most  rascally  beggar 
(paill/irt)  in  the  world,  and  one  who  is  whoUy  devoted  to  hifl 
master's  interest."    He  was  always  on  the  alert,  always  ready 
to  take  an  advantage.     "  You  may  be  sure,"  says  Turenne  in 
a  subsequent  letter,^  "  we  have  to  deal  with  a  man  as  difficoh 
to  manage  as  can  be,  as  you  will  see  by  what  I  and  my  feUoirt 
write  to  the  King.  .  .  .  The  bargain  made  by  the  Pope  with 
the  Emperor  has  caused  him  to  augment  a  certain  article  to 
his  advantage,  which  he  had  already  agreed  upon  with  D6 
Tarbes."     Subsequently  the  Cardinal  consented  to  waive  all 
mention  of  Eleanor ;  and  matters  proceeded  more  smoothly. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  treaties  were  drawn  up,  and  copiel 
exchanged.  On  the  14th  Wolsey  left  them  to  obtain  the 
King*8  assent.  He  returned  on  Friday  the  15th,  and  promise! 
that  aU  should  be  settled  by  Wednesday  the  20th,  but  wa» 
attacked  the  next  day  by  a  tertian  fever.  In  the  interval  the 
Frencli  commissioners,  without  giving  him  notice,  had  endet^i 
voured  to  procure  certain  modifications  of  the  terms  to  theirs 
own  advantage.  lU  as  he  was,  Wolsey  sent  for  Joachim  bsA 
De  Tarbes  on  the  22nd.  He  insisted  much  on  his  services 
Francis  and  Madame,  and  his  endeavours  to  settle  the  treatyj 

»  April  6  :  IV.  App.  106. 
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he  had  heard  that  they  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  varia- 
tions he  had  made  from  his  previous  offer ;  this,  he  said,  was 
very  unpleasant  to  him ;  it  had  done  him  more  harm  than  all 
his  illness,  caused,  in  part,  by  the  opposition  he  had  encountered 
from  Norfolk  and  others  in  the  Council.^  With  the  Duke  he 
assured  them  that  he  had  had  high  words  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  his  opponents  were  urgent  to  break  off  the 
match.  "The Emperor,"  remarks  Dodieu,  "has  many  friends 
in  England.  He  has  tried  all  means  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
the  King  from  this  alliance,  even  by  means  of  women  who  are 
in  favour  with  the  King,  as  he  thinks ,-  but  Wolsey  has  done 
what  he  could  to  hinder  them.^  Whether  the  writer  intended 
to  include  Katharine  in  the  number,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  end  was  reached  at  last,  though  not  by  the  shortest  or 
the  simplest  route,  and  the  victory  in  all  points  rested  with 
the  Cardinal.  An  annual  tribute  of  salt,  50,000  crowns  by 
way  of  pension,  and  some  two  millions  of  gold  crowns  to  be 
paid  by  convenient  instalments,  could  not  be  considered  as  an 
insignificant  set-off  for  the  hand  of  Mary  and  an  alliance  with 
Enj^d ;  especially  as  that  alliance  involved  no  exertion  and 
no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  nation,  except  at  its  own  time 
and  pleasure.  The  money  lent  to  the  Emperor  was  a  desperate 
debt.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  pay ;  and 
he  was  rapidly  becoming  far  too  powerful  to  be  intimidated. 
He  was  not  likely  to  be  more  compliant  when  the  fate  then  in 
proBpect  for  Katharine  should  come  to  his  knowledge.  To 
transfer  the  debt  from  a  bad  and  unwilling  to  an  obliging  and 
less  refractory  debtor,  was  a  stroke  of  policy  which  Henry,  at 
all  events,  was  not  likely  to  condemn.  Such  haggling  over 
Maiy's  hand  may  sound  strange  to  modem  ears,  and  stranger 
still  this  commercial  and  mercantile  spirit  displaying  its 
boat  miabashed  among  the  chivalrous  pageants  and  Arthurian 
aspirations  of  Henry's  court. 

But  the  chivalry  of  the  times  had  a  greedy  and  a  grovelling 
lide.  It  was  a  coarse  and  vulgar  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
Uie  nation  by  the  selfish  and  turbulent  passions  of  the  civil 
^m.  It  might  not  be  exactly  true,  as  urged  by  the  King  and 
tlie  Cardinal^  that  the  Commons  would  never  be  brought  to 
taisent  to  the  exchange  of  an  Imperial  for  a  French  alliance 


c  «.»•  oppontion  on  the  part  of  told  De  Tarbes  that  be  was  desirons 

f^lgrfolk  may  ha^e  ftrisen  either  from  of    serring   the    French  King.     IV. 

^  !■  teent  batred  of  Wolsey,  or  pique  p.  1410. 

Ht  Saffiolkwae  to  baye  tbeoommand  '  IV.  p.  1411. 

I  the  efeni  of  a  war.    The  latter 
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without  some  pecuniary  equivalent ;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  power  and  temptation  of  money  were  then  beginning  to  be 
felt  as  they  had  never  been  felt  before.    Though  Henry  VIII. 
inherited  from  his  mother  the  reckless  profusion  and  voluptuoutf 
habits  of  the  Yorkists,  he  inherited  also  from  his  father  the 
suspicious  temper  and  the  money-loving  tendencies  of  the 
Lancastrians ;  and  the  latter  were  now  rapidly  gaining  the 
ascendant,  not  in  him  alone,  but  in  the  nation  generally.^ 
However  powerful  a  minister  might  be  in  reality  or  in  suppo- 
sition, he  could  not  afford  to  overlook  this  temper  of  the  times. 
He  could  not  prevent  it  from  modifying  his  measures.    Least 
of  all  could  Wolsey.     It  was  for  him  to  find  the  means  for 
carrying  on  the  government  without  burthening  the  people, 
and  procure  the   sums  required  for  the  King's  increasing 
expenditure  without  augmenting  taxation.     Every  year  the 
task  became  more  difficult.    The  luxurious  habits  of  tiie  Gotirt 
and  the  people,  the  greater  costliness  of  the  goyemment,  the 
declining  value  of  money,  increased  the  burthen.    But  it  ii 
also  true  that  the  old  spiritual  life  of  the  people  had  died  out: 
the  world  had  become  more  alluring  and  more  attraotiVe;  the 
harder  and  more  frugal  discipline  of  earlier  times,  more  irk- 
some and  repulsive.    Already  Henry's  favourites  were  begin- 
ning to  suggest  that  the  Church  was  rich,   and  bore  no 
proportionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  State.    Already 
they  were  beginning  to  instil  into  the  King's  ears  the  ungrate- 
ful return  made  by  churchmen  for  the  blessings  of  his  graeiom  ^ 
government ;  whilst  LoUardism  among  the  lower  orders  theni  ^ 
as  ever,  confined  its  sympathy  and  applause  to  Evangelical 
poverty,  and  stigmatized  riches  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  prick 
Amicable  loans  were  out  of  the  question.    Wolsey  then  mnil 
find  the  means  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  eithtf 
by  anticipating  the  example  of  his  successor  Cromwell,  or  ly 
his  foreign  diplomacy.    He  chose  the  latter,  and  staved  off  the 
difficulty  for  a  season. 

The  23rd  of  April,  the  feast  of  St.  George,  was  alwaji 
observed  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  with  extraordinaij; 
splendour.  On  that  day  the  commissioners  dined  with  ttii 
King  at  Greenwich.    After  dinner  he  led  them  into  the  ha&^ 

*  There  were  two  forms  of  Pro-  had  so  loadlj  condemned  ;  andtyn^' 

testantism,  one  before  and  one  after  nizing  with  its  Barbara  and  Colin^j 

the  reign  of  Mary  Tndor.    The  first  over  the  harmless  weaknesaea  of  ■ 

was  greedy,  aggressive,  regardless  of  The  other,  though    not  wiUioai 

the  lives   and  conticienoee  of  others ;  faults,  was  tender  and  heroic,  ti 

borrowing  and  using  without  stint  the  with  the  fires  and  memoriot  of 

offensive  weapons  of  the  old  Faith  it  field. 
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where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Mary,  the  French  Queen,  and  a 

large  company,  were  assembled.    He  desired  them  to  address 

the  Princess,  then  in  her  twelfth  year,  in  French,  Latin, 

and  Italian.     She  answered  them  all  in  the  same  languages. 

She  then  performed  on  the  spinet,  ''and  is,"  says  Dodieu, 

"  the  most  accomplished  person  of  her  age."  ^    During  their 

eonversation  with  the  King  on  this  occasion  an  expression 

escaped  him  of  the  greatest  significance.    Whilst  speaking  of 

his  desire  to  induce  the  Pope  to  rejoin  the  League,  and  humble 

the  Emperor,  he  complained  that  his  affairs  had  always  been 

hampered  by  the  delay  of  his  ministers  in  talking  of  war,  and 

that  .he  intended  to  visit  the  French  King,  and  settle  his 

difficulties  with  him  in  person.     The  ambassador  replied  that 

he  must  entrust  everything  to  the  Cardinal;  but,  answered 

the  King,  "  I  have  9ome  things  to  communicate  to  your  master^ 

of  which  WoUey  knows  nothing,''     That  secret  could  have  had 

nothing  to  do  with  war,  or  peace,  or  foreign  policy,  for  in  all 

these  topics  he  implicitly  trusted  the  Cardinal.    Henry  was 

already  entertaining  designs  of  a  totally  different  nature — 

designs  he  had  not  yet  ventured  to  communicate  in  their 

Meet  extent  even  to  his  minister. 

On  the  80th  of  April  the  treaties  were  signed  and  sealed, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Poyntz  and  Clarencieux  should  be  sent 
with  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  to  defy  the  Emperor.  On  the 
1st  of  May  the  French  remained  at  home  for  fear  of  the 
London  apprentices.  On  Saturday  the  4th,  they  were  taken 
to  Greenwich,  where  they  found  the  King  seated  on  his  throne, 
snmmnded  by  Wolsey,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  of  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  many  prelates  and 
nobles.  After  Henry  had  embraced  them  they  were  conducted 
to  a  seat  in  front  of  the  throne,  whilst  the  knights  of  the 
Garter  were  seated  behind  them.  De  Tarbes  made  a  compli- 
mentaiy  oration  in  Latin,  to  which  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London, 
rqdiedy  standing  bareheaded  ^  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
King  concluded  the  interview  by  complimenting  the  ambas- 
■tdor,  and  thanking  God  that  matters  were  in  such  a  good 
tnin.  On  Sunday  the  6th,  the  Bishop  of  London  sung  mass 
m  the  chapely  Wolsey  apparently  being  too  ill  to  officiate. 

^  ly.  p.  1412.    We  mutt  add  to  because  snoh  unooycring  of  the  head 

Wr  aoqidrementi  BpanUh,  which  she  was  not  usnal  in  Franco.     In  general 

Wd  leuned  from  her  mother ;  bnt  as  strangers  visiting  England  could  not 

io  Spanish  ambassador  was  present,  help  noticing  the  much  greater  degree 

ka  luid  no  occasion  for  displsTijig  her  of  ceremony  and  respect  with  which 

!n6ciencj  in  that  language.  our  King^  were  treated,  as  compared 

'  The  writer  is  struck  with  this,  with  the  usages  of  other  Courts. 
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The  conclusion  of  these  negooiations  was  followed  by  the 
most  splendid  pageant  on  record,  of  which  a  minute  account 
has  been  given  by  Hall  and  by  the  Venetian  secretary  Spinelli, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion.     The  rejoicings,  even  in  an 
age  remarkable  for  its  love  of  pageantry  and  grand  ceremonialy 
surpassed  in  splendour  and  magnificence  all  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed  before.     The  decorations  alone,  not  including 
the   entertainment    itself,   exceeded  8,000Z.   in  our    modem 
estimate  of  money.    Among  the  poets  employed  to  write  and 
translate  in  English  and  Latin  verse  was  the  celebrated  John 
Bastall,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  sister.^    The  artists 
engaged  on  the  decorations  were  *'  Master  Browne,  the  King's 
painter,''  two  ItaUans,  Vincent  Vulpe  and  Ellis  Garmyan,  who 
received  for  their  wages  20^.  a  week — ^that  is,  about  12Z.    No 
less  a  personage  than  '*  Master  Hans  (Holbein)  was  employed 
for  the  painting  of  the  plat  of  Tirwan,  which  standeth  on  the 
back-side  of  the  great  rock,"  at  the  cost  of  41.  lOs. — ^between 
501.  and  602.  in  modem  computation.    This  work  was  greatly 
admired;  for,  says  Hall,  ''when  supper  was  done,  the  Emg, 
the  Queen,  and  the  ambassadors  washed,  and  after  talked  at 
their  pleasure ;  and  then  they  rose  and  went  out  of  the  banquet 
chamber  by  the  foresaid  arches ;  and  when  they  were  between 
the  uttermost  door  and  the  arches  the  King  caused  them  to 
turn  back  and  look  on  that  side  of  the  arches,  and  then  they 
saw  how  Terouenne  was  besieged,  and  the  very  manner  of 


'  The  argument  of  the  interlude, 
as  firi^eii  by  Hall,  varies  a  little  from 
that  in   the  text.     "When  the  King 
and  the  Qneen  were  set  under  their 
cloths  of  estate  .  .  .  then  entered  a 
personage  clothed   in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  over  it  a  mantle  of  blae  silk,  fnll 
of  eyes  of  gold,  and  over  his  head  a 
cap  of  gold,  with  a  garland  of  lanrel, 
sot  with  leaves   of   fine  gold.    This 
person  made  a  solemn  oration  in  the 
Latin  tongae,  declaring  what  J07  was 
to  the  people  of  both  the  realms  of 
England  and  France  to  hear  and  know 
the  great  love,  league,  and  amity  that 
was   between  the  two  kings  of  the 
two  realms,  giving  great  praise  to  the 
king  of  England  for  granting  of  peace, 
and  also  to  the  French  king  for  sueing 
for  the  same,  and  also  to  the  Cardinal 
for  being  a  mediator  in   the  same. 
And  when  he  had  done  there  entered 
eight  of   the  King's  chapel  with   a 
song,   and  brought  with    them    one 
richly  apparelled ;  and  in  like  manner 


at  the  other  side  entered  eight  other 
of  the  said  chapel,  bringing  with  then 
another  person,  likewise  appareOed. 
Those  two  persons  played  a  diak^g«b 
the  effect  whereof  was,  whether  Bichef 
were  better  than  Love.    And  wImd 
they  could  not  agree  upon  a  ooiidi- 
sion,  each  called  in  three  knigfati,  at 
armed ;    three  of  them  would  hftii 
entered  the  gate  of  the  arch  in  tkt 
middle  of  the  chamber,  and  the  othtf 
three  resisted.  And  suddenly,  betwMi 
the  six  knights,  out  of  the  aroh  tM 
down  a  bar  all  gilt,  at  the  whidi  I* 
the  six  knights  fought  a  fair  battlik 
and  then  they  were  departed.    ThflB 
came  in  an  old  man  with  a  totf$t 
beard,  and  he  concluded  that  love  Mi 
riches  both  were  necessary  to  priaetf I 
that  is  to  say,  by  love  to  be  obeyrf 
and  served,  and  with  riches  to  nmtH 
his  lovers  and   friends.      And  wilk 
this  conclusion  the  dialogue  ended. 
Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  723. 
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every  man's  camp,  very  cminingly  wrought.**^  The  six 
antique  heads  of  Hercules,  Scipio,  GsBsar,  and  Pompey,  and 
two  not  named,  were  modelled  by  John  Demyans  (de  Maiano), 
"  gilt,  silvered,  and  painted,  at  26«.  8d.  each  " — or  about  14L 
in  modem  value.  Such  prices,  as  compared  with  Kastall's 
payment,  were  liberal,  for  the  poet  received  "for  writing  of 
the  dialogue  and  making  (poetry)  in  rhyme,  both  in  English 
and  Latin,  8«.  4d." — equal  to  about  21.  in  modem  currency.^ 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Spinelli. 

**  On  the  foiuih  instant  (i.e.  of  May)  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the 

exception  of  the  Emperor's,  were  summoned  to  Greenwich  ;  where,  in  the 

presence  of  the  King  and  Uie  chief  personages  of  the  Court,  the  French 

smbanador,   the   Bishop  of    Tarbes,  delivered  an  oration,   which  was 

tnswered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;   who  on  the  morrow,   Cardinal 

Wolsey  being  unable  to  officiate  from  indisposition,  sang  mass  with  the 

UBoal  ceremonies,  after  which  at  the  high  altar,  where  the  missal  was 

opened  by  the  Cardinal,  the  French  ambassadors  swore  in  his  hands  to 

obaenre  the  perpetual  peace  now  concluded  with  the  king  of  England,  he 

on  bis  part  swearing  in  like  manner. 

'*  Two  of  the  ambassadors,  namely,  the  prelate  and  the  soldier,  dined 
vith  the  King,  the  others  dining  apart  together. 

**0n  rising  from  the  table  they  went  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  where 
tile  Princess  danced  with  the  French  ambassador,  the  Viscount  of  Turenne, 
wbo  considered  her  very  handsome  and  admirable  by  reason  of  her  great 
and  mioommon  mental  endowments,  but  so  thin,  spare,  and  small  as  to 
noder  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  married  for  the  next  three  years. 

"  Then  yesterday  there  was  a  joust,  the  challengers  at  the  tilt  being 
ioDT,  the  competitors  being  sixteen,  each  of  whom  ran  six  courses  ;  a  very 
delectable  sight,  by  reason  of  Uie  prowess  of  the  knights.  The  joust  ended 
viih  the  day,  not  without  rain,  which  rather  impeded  the  jousting. 

"  The  King  and  the  Queens,  witJi  some  200  damsels,  then  went  to  the 
iptftments  which  I  informed  you  in  a  former  letter  were  being  prepared 
on  one  side  of  the  tilt  yard  at  Greenwich  ^  for  the  reception  of  the  French 
imbiandorB,  the  rest  of  the  company  following  them.  The  site  adjoined 
the  other  chambers,  from  whence  ihe  King  and  the  nobility  view  the 


'  HaO,  p.  722. 

'  See  these  and  many  other  oarious 
pvtieol&n  in  Sir  Henry  Goildford's 
•eoooBt.    IV.  p.  1894. 

'  **  The  King  had  caosed  a  banqnet 
home  to  be  made  on  the  one  side  the 
tOt-Tsid  at  Greenwich,  of  100  feet  of 
kigth  and  80  feet  breadth.  Thereof 
VM  porple  cloth,  full  of  roses  and 
pongamets;  the  windows  were  all 
dev-stories,  with  cnrions  monneles 
(mouldings)  strangely  wrought;  the 
^v-pieces  and  crests  were  carved 
with  vinettes  and  trailes  of  savage 
^^dtIe,  and  richly  gilt  with  gold  and 
hiie  (bister).  This  work  oorbolyng 
hire  the  oazidlesticks  of  antiqne  work, 
which  had  little  torchettes  of  white 
vsx.  These  candlesticks  were  polished 
like  amber.  ...  At  the  nether  end 


were  two  broad  arches  upon  three 
antique  pillars,  all  of  gold."  Hall, 
722.  From  this  banqaeting  room  tho 
guests  passed,  by  a  long  gallery  richly 
hong,  into  another  chamber,  of  which 
the  door  was  of  masonry  and  em- 
battled with  jasper.  Round  the  sides 
five  stages  were  erected,  raised  and 
supported  by  pillars,  and  on  the  top 
of  every  pillar  was  a  silver  basin  filled 
with  branches  of  white  wax.  In  the 
middle  of  the  apartment  was  a  gate, 
the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
antiqne  busts.  The  ceiling  of  tho 
chamber  was  painted  by  the  King's 
astronomer,  and  represented  the  earth 
surrounded  by  the  sun,  with  tho  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  the  planets  with 
their  cycles.  Ibid.  The  supper  was 
served  on  massive  gold  plate. 
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j.'UstB.  The>-  were  but  twi.  halla,  alxiut  thirty  paces  in  lengt 
l>ii>p<>rtiuiial  hoighi  and  brtailtli.  Tlie  etTitre  i>f  the  ceiling  ol 
hall  WM  cntirvly  iMvered  »-ith  Im^acvl,  i.f  no  gn..at  value,  but 
n  gtmil  cH'oct.  The  wall*  weru  huiiLt  with  tlie  moat  costly  t 
EniflauU.  reprcntiitint;  tlie  hiati>n-  <•(  Iliivid  ;  anU  there  was  a  row 
clo.i'ly  svt,  illuiiiiiiatiiig  the  ylniw  nrj-  lirilliaiittv,  Iwin-'  nuu.'cd 
windnwB,  which  were  at  nti  -rreat  distance  fmm  tlie  mot.  Tho  r 
wnii  prcjiared  in  front  at  tlie  hall,  with  a  krge  cuioiiy  nf  tiaaui 
which  WHS  tlie  Kiiijf,  with  the  (jULina.  his  wif«  and  sistur.  nt 
Then  caiin.'  twi  Imii-,'  tallies  :  at  .me  end  "f  which,  on  the  right 
were  M'liteil  the  French  aiiihassiidor  and  the  l*nncesa,  eitch  p« 
luiiue  great  Ia<ly.  At  the  other  talile.  to  the  left,  the  Venetian  ai 
and  the  one  from  Milan,  [iliicuil  thiiiiM;lvi-!<.  with  the  rest  of  the 
Lidies.  At  Uo  great  distance  friiui  the  twi>  tuhlea  were  two  c 
reaching  from  the  lloar  to  the  rm-f,  funning  a  semicircle,  on  wl 
Lir^  and  raried  aMitrtoient  of  vaseR.  all  »f  mauire  gold,  tht 
which  it  wnuld  be  dilticult  to  estiiiutte  ;  Uur  were  any  uf  them 
silver-gilt  dishes  of  ani.ither  siirt  deinij  nseil  fur  the  viands  uf 
lish.  which  were  in  such  vaiiety  anil  abunilaiice  that  the  banqut 
long  while. 

■■  The  diH.r  of  this  hall  was  in  the  f..nii  of  a  veij-  lofty  trium 
fnshiiined  afti-r  thi'  iintiiiuu.  l)cni-:itli  wIiIl-Ii  were  three  vaulted  . 
Thnmgh  une  Kisnetl  the  dishes  f<<r  tlie  table  :  thn.iiigh  the  other 
removed  ;  and  on  enoh  side  of  the  centre  one,  which  was  th 
bIoihI  two  en»niions  cniilHinrds  liearing  the  wine  to  be  serrod 
<lt-er  the  triuiujilial  arch  u-asa  B]>iu.'iiiiis  Inlcuny  for  the  mudciaii 
tliu  omw  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  Nuiiiliy  busts  of  Enipcron 
King's  ini>tto,  *'l>ieu  et  iiiun  droit,"  and  other  Greek  words.  C( 
conceive  anything  sii  costly  and  well  designed  us  what  was  wibi 
night  at  (irevnwich. 

"On  rising  frum  table  all  were  marshalled,  accordins  to  t 
along  n  corridur  of  nu  great  length,  to  the  other  hoU,  wliidi  was 
less  KiY-i:  th.-in  the  lirst.  Tile  floor  was  corercd  with  doth  d 
liroiclt-red  with  goM  lilies.  The  ceiling,  which  was  weU-nigh  fli 
[laintetl,  reiiresentiii-;  a  map  >if  the  world,  the  names  ol  iha 
[iiMviuces  being  le^^ibje  ;  there  were  also  the  signs  of  i 
pnipertiea,  [hcne  j>iiimiiii,'H  lieing  siipnurted  hy  giants, 
the  null  were  three  tiers  of  seats,  each  uf  which  had  a 
wiDe  for  tlie  R]>ectatotH  to  lean  on.  nor  did  one  tiar  _ 
other.  AlH've  these  tiers  were  in  like  manner  three  n 
welt  dii>i»si.il  and  contrived  na  u»t  to  impede  the  view. 

"  Within  tho  Riaice  fm-  the  aiH.'ctBtors,  on  the    '  "" 
first  tier,  the  aiiiliaBandora  weiii  placed  ;  in  the  ■ 
the  thinl,  thifflo  to  whom  adniisai'i  ''  " 

ojiiiosito  side,  in  the  same  order,  i 
lieuuty  and  n{<iiarel,  enhanced  by  tho  1 
tliink'l  wan  cuntiiii plating  the  choiT  ol 
[ihiceil  tine  nKive  the  other.     T*~    "^ 
arch  of  a  single  simn  bud  been  m 
[English  mciwiire],  all  -lit.      "' 
decoi-iitud  «-ith  a  nuiiibir     ' 
cencu  of  this  itrch  ww)  s 
grand  a  structure  a 
the  centre  '    "^ "  ^ 
two  Queen 
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with  how  much  ordor,  regularity,  and  silence  such  public  entertainments 
proceed  and  are  conducted  in  England.  First  of  all,  there  entered  the 
uQ  e^ht  singers,  forming  two  wings,  and  singing  certain  English  songs  ; 
in  their  centre  was  a  very  handsome  youth  alone,  clad  in  skybluo  taffety, 
ft  number  of  eyes  being  scattered  over  liis  gown  ;  and  having  presented 
themselTes  before  the  King,  the  singers  then  withdrew  in  the  same  order, 
then  remaining  by  himself  the  youth,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  Mercury, 
lent  to  the  King  by  Jupiter,  delivered  a  learned  Latin  oration  in  praise  of 
hii Majesty;  which  i>aneg}Tic  l)eing  ended,  he  announced  that  Jupiter, 
luring  frequently  listened  to  disputes  between  love  and  riches,  concern- 
ing their  relative  authority,  and  being  unable  to  decide  the  controversy, 
he  appointed  his  Majesty  as  judge,  and  rer^uestcd  him  to  pronounce  and 
pus  nntence  on  both  of  them.  Thereu]>on  Mercury  departo<l ;  and  next 
came  eight  young  choristers  of  the  cha])el,  four  on  each  side  ;  those  to 
the  right  were  all  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  much  ornamented,  and  the  lirst  of 
them  was  Cupid  ;  the  others  to  tlie  left  were  variously  arrayed,  and  their 
diief  waa  Plutus.  In  the  centre  walked  one  alone  in  the  guise  of  Justice, 
who  Bang. 

'I  In  this  order  they  presented  themselves  to  the  King,  before  whom 
Juitice  commenced  narrating  the  dispute  between  the  p;irties  in  English, 
ftnd  desired  Cupid  to  begin  with  his  defence  ;  to  which  Plutus  replied ; 
esch  of  the  chonsters  on  either  side  defending  their  loaders  by  reciting  a 
number  uf  verses.     The  altercation  being  ended,  Cupid  and  Plutus  deter- 
mined that  judgment  should  go  by  battle  ;  and  thus,  having  departed, 
three  mon-at-anns  in  wliite  armour,  witli  three  naked  swords  in  their 
Iwids,  entered  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  having  drawn  up  under  tlie 
triumphal  arch,  an  opening  was  made  in  its  centre  by  some  unseen  means, 
Md  out  of  the  arch  fell  down  a  bar,  in  front  of  which  there  ap])eared 
three  well-armed  knights.     The  comlwit  then  commenced  valiantly,  man 
toman,  some  of  them  dealing  such  blows  that  their  swords  broke.     AftiT 
they  had  fought  some  while  a  second  biir  was  let  down,  which  separated 
them,  the  first  three  having  vanquished  the  othera,  fjgliting  witli  great 
^nqfi  ;  and  the  duel  being  thus  ended,  the  combatants  quitted  the  hall 
^  like  manner  as  they  had  entered  it.     Thereupon  there  fell  to  the 
(poond,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  a  painted  canvas  [curtain]  from  an 
•perture,  in  which  was  seen  a  most  venlant  cave,  approachable  by  four 
■tepe,  each  aide  being  guarded  by  four  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  Court, 
dad  in  tissue  doublets  and  tall  plumes,  each  of  whom  carried  a  t4)rc]i. 
^'ell  gn)uijcd  within  the  cave  were  eight  damsels,  of  such  i-.ire  beauty  iis 
to  be  supposed  goddesses  rather  tlian  human  beings.     Tliey  were  aiTayed 
in  cloth  of  gold,  their  hair  gathered  into  a  net,  with  a  very  richly  jewelled 
Svland,  surmounted  by  a  velvet  cap,  tlie  hanging  sleeves  of  their  surcoat^ 
wing  ao  long  tliat  they  well-nigh  touched  the  ground,  and  so  well  and 
richly  wrought    as   to  be  no  slight  f»mament  to  their  beauty.     Tliey 
descended  gracefully  from  their  seats  to  the  sound  of  trum])ets,  tlie  first  of 
them  being  the  Princess,  hand  in  hand  with  the  marchioness  f)f  Exeter. 
Her  beauty  in  this  array  i)roduced  such  an  eft'ect  on  eveiybod}'  that  all 
the  other  marvellous  sights  previously  witnessed  were  forgotten,  and  they 
pi'e  themselves  up  solely  to  c^)ntemplation  of  so  fair  an  anj^el.     On  her 
person  were  so  many  precious  stones  that  her  splendour  and  Ridiance 
flaaded  the  sight  in  sucn  wise  as  to  make  one  believe  that  she  was  decked 
^th  all  the  gems  of  tlie  eightli  spliere.     Dancing  thus,  they  [>resented 
themselves  to  the  King,  tlieir  dance  being  veiy  delightful  by  reason  of  its 
^ety,  as  they  formed  certain  groups  and  figures  most  pleasing  to  the 
sight.    Tlieir  (Lance  being  finished,  they  ranged  with  themselves  on  one 
side :  and  in  like  order  the  eight  youths,  leaving  their  torches,  came  down 
fr^m  tlie  cave,  and  after  performing  their  dance,  each  of  them  took  l.)y 
tlie  hand  one  of  those  beautiful  nymplis,  and,  having  led  a  courant  together 
iffT  a  while,  returned  to  their  places. 
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'*  Six  masks  then  entered.  To  detail  their  oostume  would  be  but  to 
repeat  the  words,  *  cloth  of  gold,'  '  cloth  of  silver,'  etc.  They  chose  such 
ladies  as  they  pleased  for  their  partners,  and  commenced  various  dances  ; 
which  being  ended,  the  King  appeared.  The  French  ambassador,  the 
marquis  of  Turenne,  was  at  his  side,  and  behind  him  four  couple  of 
noblemen  all  masked,  and  all  wearing  black  velvet  slippers  on  their  feet ; 
this  being  done  lest  the  King  should  be  distinguished  from  the  others ; 
as,  from  the  hurt  which  he  lately  received  on  his  left  foot  when  playing  at 
tennis,  he  wears  a  black  velvet  slipper.  They  were  all  clad  in  tissue 
doublets,  over  which  was  a  very  long  and  ample  Kown  of  black  satin,  with 
hoods  of  the  same  material,  and  on  their  heads  caps  of  tawny  velvet. 
They  then  took  by  the  hand  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  dancing  with 
great  glee,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dance  unmasked  ;  whereupon  the 
Princess  with  her  companions  again  descended,  and  came  to  the  Kins, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  ambassadors,  took  off  her  cap,  and, 
the  net  being  displaced,  a  profusion  of  silver  tresses,  as  beautiful  as  ever 
were  seen  on  human  head,  fell  over  her  shoulders,  forming  a  most 
agreeable  sight.  The  aforesaid  ambassadors  then  took  leave  of  ner  ;  and 
aU  departing  from  that  beautiful  place  returned  to  the  supper  hall,  where 
the  tables  were  spread  with  every  sort  of  confection  and  ckoice  wines  for 
all  who  chose  to  cheer  themselves  with  them.  The  sun,  I  believe, 
greatly  hastened  his  course,  having,  perhaps,  had  a  hint  from  Mercury  of 
so  rare  a  sight.  So  showing  himself  already  on  the  horizon,  warning 
being  thus  given  of  his  presence,  everybody  iSiought  it  time  to  quit  the 
royal  chambers,  returning  to  their  own  with  such  sleepy  eyes  uiat  the 
daylight  could  not  keep  them  open." 

The  rejoicings  and  solemnities  in  the  French  court  were 
far  less  sumptuous.  They  were,  in  fact,  marked  with  a 
parsimony  excusable  enough  in  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
French  finances,  but  very  imlike  the  general  splendour  in 
which  Francis  himself,  and  his  subjects,  were  accustomed  to 
indulge  on  great  State  occasions.  Viscount  Lisle  was  sent 
to  receive  the  King's  oath,  and  has  left  us  a  description  of  the 
ceremonial  which  took  place  on  Whit  sun  Eve,  June  8th. 
The  great  hall  was  hung  with  fleurs  de  lis.  The  King  took 
his  seat  under  ''his  cloth  of  estate,"  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
purple  velvet  trimmed  with  sables,  and  white  hose  and 
doublet.  During  the  ambassador's  oration,  a  gentleman 
usher  kneeled  at  each  comer  of  the  dais.  But  whilst  the 
narrator  is  struck  with  this  unusual  ceremony,  he  is  no  less 
struck  with  the  familiarity  allowed  by  the  French  King  to  his 
courtiers.  "  About  and  behind  the  King  were  all  the  great 
lords  temporal ;  some  leaning  on  the  pommels  of  his  chair. 
Lautrec  and  the  Grand  Master  stood  on  either  side;  the 
Admiral  and  others  behind,  within  a  space  of  two  yards 
between  the  wall  and  the  back  of  the  King's  chair.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  sat  on  low  stools  behind  the  ambas- 
sadors. And  when  the  French  chancellor  replied,  he  never 
rose  from  his  chair,  nor  uncovered  his  head,  nor  raised  his 
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cap" — according  to    the    invariable   custom  in  England — 

^'whether  he  named  the   King  his  master   or    any  other 

prince."     On  Whitsunday,   the  King  took  his  oath  in  the 

cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.    The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 

ceremony  was  an  enormous  cloth  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 

with  gold  fleurs  de  lis,  which  served  for  a  carpet.    After  the 

ceremony  dinner  was  served  in  one  of  the  canon's  houses. 

"The  King  was  very  merry  all  the  dinner-time,'*  says  Clerk, 

"  and  had  much  communication  with  the  papal  Legate,  with 

TIB,  and  with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  which  stood 

about  him  ;  some  leaning  upon  his  chair,  and  some  upon  his 

table,  all  much  more  familiarly  than  is  agreeable  to  our 

English  manners."^    At  a  feast  given  the  Thursday  after  in 

ihe  Palace  to  wind  up  the  rejoicings,  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 

apartment  were  merely  covered  with  rich  hangings  and  "  rolls 

of  green  box  with  garlands  of  the  same."    The  devices  were 

Bot  remarkable  for  splendour  or  ingenuity.     In  the  first ''  was 

a  play  of  shepherds  which  brought  in  the  Ruin  of  Rome.'' 

After  this  came  another  device  of  two  angels,  each  holding  the 

balf  of  a  scutcheon  in  one  hand,  and  a  plane  in  the  other ; 

"and  ever  they  planed  those  half  scutcheons  until  they  had 

fitted  the  two  halves  into  one  whole,  half  white  and  half  red. 

One  of  the  angels  held  a  long  branch  of  rose  in  his  hand,  and 

the  word  Angleterre  written  on  his  breast,  and  the  other 

France.    And  so  lovingly  holding  between  them  the  united 

Bcnteheon,  they  made  their  reverence,  and  departed.'*  ^ 

As  the  difficulties  in  the  late  negociations  could  not  be 
entirely  removed  without  a  personal  interview,  Henry  had 
more  than  once  expressed,  in  warm  language,  his  strong 
desire  to  see  his  brother  of  France,  assuring  Turenne,  that 
"if  their  state  allowed,  he  would  not  be  one  single  day  with- 
out his  company."'    The  proposition  was  received  on  the 
part  of  the  French  more  coldly  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated to  a  proposal  so  flattering.     They  held  out  no  en- 
<!OQragement,  but    preferred    the    minister    to  his    master. 
Already  Francis  had  urged  his  ambassadors  to  persuade 
Wolsey  to  visit  France,  and  obtain  his  master's  sanction  for 
that  purpose.     He  added,  as  an  inducement,  "  that  he  would 
do  for  him  what  he  would  not  do  for  all  the  cardinals  in 
Borne;"*  for  he  would  himself  go  to  Picardy  to  meet  Wolsey 
and  talk  privately  with  him.    Evidently  he  was  not  prepared 

"  IV.  p.  1446.  •  IV.  pp.  1400  and  1412. 

«  IV.  p.  1444.  *  IV.  p.  1408. 
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for  another  extravagant  display  like  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  in  which  English  wealth  easily  outrivalled  the  more 
frugal  display  of  the  French,  sorely  crippled  in  their  finances 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.    Contemporary  historians, 
as  usual,  attribute  to  the  Cardinal's  ostentation  and  vanity 
this  mission  into  France,  but  there  is  no  indication  whatever 
that  he  either  sought  or  desired  it.   Indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  men,  solely  influenced  by  his  sense  of  devotion  to  the  King's 
service,  he  never  condescended  to  undeceive  those  who  mis- 
interpreted his  actions,  or  credited  him  with  measures  of 
which  he  was  only  the  minister,  and  not  the  author.     It  is 
this  reserve  which  makes  all  judgment  of  his  motives  and 
conduct  so  difficult  and  so  perplexing.  Except  Henry  himself, 
none  knew  precisely  the  amount  of  responsibility  due  to  the 
Cardinal.    No  one  could  tell  how  far  he  was  a  spontaneous 
agent,  or  stooped  to  a  necessity  he  could  not  avoid,  or  yielded 
against  his  conviction,  rather  than  risk  a  worse  alternative. 
Those  who  could  have  done  him  justice    were  too   much 
interested  in  his  ruin,  and  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  their  own  interests,  to  waste  their  magnanimity  in 
vindicating  the  memory  of  a  statesman  to  whose  ruin  they 
had  contributed,  and  out  of  whose  fall  they  had  reaped  their 
advantage.     Cromwell,  busily  engrossed  with  his  own  ad- 
vancement, troubled  not  himself  about  the  honour  of  a  master, 
on  whose  disgrace  he  had  risen  to  credit   and  importance. 
Cavendish  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  painted  the  last 
days  of  the  fallen  statesman  with   unrivalled  pathos  and 
fidelity,  was  clearly  imversed  in  politics,  and  knew  nothing, 
except  by  vague  report,  of  Wolsey's  earlier  and  more  active 
years.    Beformers  and  Bomanists  alike,  though  for  opposite 
reasons,  hated  the  man  who,  by  his  influence  over  the  King, 
had  obstructed  the  Beformation,  and  injured  the  monastic 
orders  by  subverting  so  many  of  their  houses  to  build  his 
colleges.    Both  condemned  him,  without  pity  or  reflection, 
for  suggesting,  as  they  thought,  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine, 
and  estranging  her  husband  from  the  Emperor.     Strangely 
enough,  the  most  conflicting  interests  and  most  opposite 
parties  combined  in  maintaining  the  Emperor's  ascendancy 
in  English  politics.    The  continental  trade  of  the  country  was 
carried  on  at  Antwerp  and  the  Flemish  ports ;  and  Wolsey'B 
endeavours  to  transfer  it  to  Calais,  and  develop  our  trade 
with  France,   encountered  bitter  opposition.     Most  of  the 
Hanse  merchants,  tinctured  with  Lutheranism,  and  all  of 
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them  engaged  in  the  contraband  traffic  of  importing  Lutheran 
books,  then    eagerly  purchased  at    enormous  prices,  were 
especially  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  trade,  and 
employed  aU  their   influence   with    the    Beformers,   whose 
numbers  at  this  time  were  rapidly  increasing,  in  denouncing 
the  French  alliance  as  inimical  to  the  Gospel.    Their  oppo- 
nents, who  hated  Lutheranism,  but  associated  with  Katharine 
the  eause  of  the  Church,  turned  to  the  Emperor  as  the 
ehampion  of  her  in  whose  singular  purity,  constancy,  and 
devotion  the  Church  seemed  to  find  its  most  noble  and  affect- 
ing exampla    From  one  cause  or  another,  Tyndall  and  his 
Utterest  opponents.  More  and  Fisher,  Norfolk,  Darcy,  and 
Korihumberland,  satirists  and  theologians,  those  who  hoped 
to  gain  by  Wolsey's  fall,  and  those  who  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  it,  tiien  and  afterwards,  misinterpreted  his  measures  and 
loaded  his  memory  with  obloquy.  With  still  greater  perversity 
they  distributed  justice  with  inverted  hands,  attributing  what- 
ever was  meritorious  to  the  King,  whatever  was  odious  to  his 
omiBter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

ANNE   BOLEYN. 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  the  *'  angel  of  purity  "  it  has  now  become 
a  fashion  with  some  to  represent  him ;  nor  was  he  the  monster 
of  lust  and  cruelty  described  by  others,  at  all  events  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  under  Wolsey's  administration.  He  had  been 
carefuUy  and  even  strictly  educated  by  his  father  Henry  VH., 
whose  stem  and  sombre  court  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  splendour  and  magnificence  in  which  his  son  and 
successor  delighted.  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  of  a  disputed 
succession,  of  a  successful  rebellion  under  some  powerful 
noble,  had  passed  away.  The  old  and  staid  councillors  of  his 
father  had  died;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Wolsey,  their 
places  had  been  mainly  filled  by  younger  men  of  a  very 
different  stamp ;  by  laymen,  not  by  ecclesiastics ;  by  those 
who  could  enter  into  the  young  King's  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments— were  more  fitted  for  the  tiltyard  than  the  council 
table ;  loved  the  tumult,  gallantry,  pomp,  and  splendour  of 
the  rising  generation  and  the  new  reign,  and  served  rather  to 
spur  than  restrain  the  inclinations  of  the  new  monarch. 
Until  the  close  of  the  year  1524  the  superabundant  activity 
of  the  King  himself  and  his  young  courtiers,  wasting  itself 
mainly  in  muscular  amusements,  or  exchanging  them  for  the 
less  justifiable  excitement  of  dice  and  card-playing,  found 
more  wholesome  occupation  in  the  war  with  France,  or  the 
expectation  of  war.  But  the  defeat  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  left  them  in  utter  idleness,  without  the  hope  of  employ- 
ment. Men  of  education,  sagacity,  and  experience,  generally 
ecclesiastics,  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  all  diplomatic 
posts,  requiring  more  than  usual  tact  and  ability.  For  such 
employments  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  frequented  the  new 
court,  were  either  disqualified  by  ignorance  of  their  own,  and 
still  more  of  the  Latin,  tongue — the  common  vehicle  of  com- 
munication— or  declined  to  qualify  themselves  by  the  necessary 
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sacrifices  of  their  time  and  amusements.    In  1525  the  King, 
then  thirty-four  years  old,  was  beginning  to  pay  less  attention 
to  business.    He  hated  the  drudgery  of  looking  over  files  of 
despatches,  from  which  the  most  exciting  topic  was  absent ; 
withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the  metropohs,  and 
spent  his  days  in  hunting.    At  that  time  he  was  in  the  very 
Tigour  of  his  manhood ;  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  beheld  him ;  conspicuous  for  his  clear 
and  ruddy  complexion,  his  strength  and  agility ;  towering  in 
stature  above  all  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.     Even 
five  years  after,  when  time  and  indulgence  had  spared  neither 
his  looks  nor  his  fair  proportions,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Lodovico  Palier,  cannot  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  enthu- 
siastic praise  of  his  many  graces  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments : — "  In  this  Eighth  Henry  God  has   combined   such 
corporeal  and  intellectual  beauty  as  not  merely  to  surprise 
1)nt  astound  all  men.  .  .  .  His  face  is  angelic,  rather  than 
handsome;  his  head  imperial  and  bold;  and  he   wears  a 
beard,  contrary  to  English  custom.      Who  would   not    be 
amazed  when  contemplating  such  singular  beauty  of  person, 
coupled  with   such  bold  address,   adapting  itself  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  every  manly  exercise.    He   sits  his  horse 
weD,  manages  him  yet  better.     He  jousts,  wields  the  spear, 
throws  the  quoit,  and  draws  the  bow  admirably.    He  plays  at 
tennis  most  dexterously.  .  .  .  Besides  the  Latin   and  his 
natiye  tongue,  he  has  learned  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian.'*^ 
Removed  more  than  ever  from  the  personal  influence  of 
Wolsey,  now  wholly  engrossed  with  the  public  business,  Henry 
was  surrounded  by  favourites,  who  recommended  themselves 
to  his  notice  by  ministering  to  his  pleasures,  and  fostering  his 
love  of  profusion.    Chief  of  these  were  Sir  William  Compton, 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
and  George  Boleyn,  of  whom  the  last  two  perished  on  the 
scaffold.    To  these  must  be  added  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ex- 
elusively  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  stature ;  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  small  spare  man,  of  dark  complexion,  cruel  lips, 
and  more  cruel  temper ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  advanced 
to  the  peerage  in  1625  as  Viscount  Kochford.     Of  these.  Sir 
Thomas  was  the  father  of  Ann  Boleyn;  Norfolk  (Wolsey's 
great  enemy)  was  her  uncle ;  George  Boleyn,  her  brother ;  Sir 
Francis  Bryan,  her  cousin ;   Norris,  her  near  relative  and 
admirer ;  Compton,  an  intimate  friend.    With  them,  or  some 

*  Brown's  Ven.  Cal.,  iv.  p.  293. 
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of  them,  Henry  spent  the  day  in  honting,  and  the  night  in 
gambling,  losing  occasionally  large  sums  of  money.    In  1525 
he  had  attempted  to  make  a  favourite  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
professing  to  be  delighted  with  his  society,  his  wit,  his  modesty, 
and  his  learning.^    He  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  fondness  tm^ 
theological  controversy,  in  which  More  was  a  proficient ;  bsM, 
More  had  defended  the  King's  book  by  a  bitter  attack  upon 
Luther.    At  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  in  July,  1525, 
the  King  had  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship  of  tbd 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.     "And  for  the  pleasure,"  says  Roper, 
''  he  took  in  his  company  would  his  Grace  suddenly  sometimes 
come  home  to  his  house  at  Chelsea  to  be  merry  with  him, 
whither,  on  a  time  unlooked-for,  he  came  to  dinner,  and  after 
dinner,  in  a  fair  garden  of  his,  walked  with  him  by  the  space 
of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck.    As  soon  as  his 
Grace  was  gone,  I,  rejoicing  thereat,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
how  happy  he  was  whom  the  King  had  so  familiarly  enter- 
tained, as  I  never  had  seen  him  do  to  any  before,  except 
cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  I  saw  his  Grace  walk  once  with  arm 
in  arm.^    *  I  thank  our  Lord,  Sir,*  quoth  More,"  with  mingled 
pathos  and  humour,  '**!  find  his  Grace  my  very  good  lord 
indeed,  and  I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favor  me  as  any 
subject  within  this  realm.     Howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  teU 
thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof,  for  if  my  head  would 
win  him  a  castle  in  France — (for  then  there  was  war  between 
us)  ® — it  should  not  fail  to  go.*  '* 

That  More,  combining  the  religious  fervour  and  devotion 
of  the  recluse  with  the  urbanity,  grace,  and  ready  wit  of  the 
most  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  a  considerate  and  patient 
master,  a  pattern  of  conjugal  purity  and  fidelity,  should  not 
seek  to  push  his  fortune  among  the  unscrupulous  candidates 
for  royal  favour  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected.  He 
knew  well  what  were  the  King's  intentions  at  that  time,  and 
did  not  approve  of  them.  He  knew  also  how  hard  it  was  to 
contend  with  one  whose  arguments  he  could  not  admit  without 

*  See  the  letter  of  Vivea  to  Eras-  •  If  Eoper  means  actnal  war,  hs 

mus,  Nov.  13,  1525,  IV.  p.  780.  is  certainly  wrong.    Win^oM  died  ia 


*  This    remark   deserves   notice ;  July,  1525,  and  wo  wore  never  at 

for,  whatever  favours  the  King  may  with  France  after  that  year  dnrinf 

have  shown  him,  the  Cardinal  never  More*s  life.     The  King's' familiarity, 

forgot  the  respect  due  to  his  Sovc-  rightly  assigned  to  this  date  by  Bqier* 

reign.      The   deference  paid   to  him  was    evidently   connected    with  the 

by  Wolsey  on  all  occasions  is  remark-  King's  anxiety  to  enlist  More  in  farov 

able.    He  was  always  a  minister,  never  of  the  divorce.     But  Sir  Thomas  ood- 

a  favourite.  trived  to  elude  the  snare. 
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peril  of  his  conscienoe,  or  contradict  without  peril  of  his  life. 

His  leamingy  his  reputation,  his  legal  acquirements,  were  sure 

to  point  him  out  to  the  King  as  the  one  man  above  all  others 

in  his  kingdom  whose  judgment  on  the  question  none  would 

Tentore  to  impugn,  and  few  would  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

That  judgment  he  had  avoided  giving,  with  all  the  tact  and 

dexterity  of  which  he  was  master.    But  the  pursuits  of  the 

court,  and  the  individuals  of  which  its  innermost  circle  was 

composed,  were  scarcely  such  as  could  command  his  sympathy 

and  approbation.      There  was  hardly  one  of  them  whose 

character  was  not  seriously  tainted  with  that  vice  against 

which  the  unsullied  purity  of  More's  mind  revolted ;  not  one 

^0  looked  upon  the  transgression  of  the  marriage  vow  as 

deserving  reprobation  or  censure,  or  at  least  as  worse  than  a 

jest    Suffolk  had  been  betrothed  to  one  lady ;  then  married 

another ;  then  abandoned  her,  on  the  plea  of  his  previous 

contract,  for  the  lady  whom  he  had  in  the  first  instance 

rejected.  Norfolk  lived  with  his  duchess  on  the  most  scandalous 

toms.    Sir  William  Ciompton  had  been  cited  in  the  eccle- 

nistical  court,  for  living  in  open  adultery  with  a  married 

woman.^    The  fate  of  Norris  and  George  Boleyn  is  too  well 

known  to  require  comment.     Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  chief 

eompanion  in  the  King's  amusements,  and  the  minister  of  his 

pleasures,  was  pointed  out  by  common  fame  as  more  dissolute 

than  all  tiie  rest. 

Unfortunately  the  Queen  had  ceased  to  bear  children ; 
md  the  fact  was  so  notorious  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
poUic  comment  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  even  by  the  EngUsh 
ambassadors.  She  was  five  years  older  than  the  King  in  age, 
and  more  than  twice  five  in  temperament  and  constitution. 
Short  and  stout  in  person,  amiable  and  even  cheerful  in  the 
Budst  of  all  her  sorrows  and  afflictions,  beloved  and  pitied  by 
ill,  she  still  retained  the  King's  esteem,  and  was  outwardly 
treated  by  him  with  unfailing  respect,^  though  she  had  utterly 


*  JUdj  Ann  HastingB.  See  lY. 
».  1948, 194ib  There  seems  to  have 
MSB  some  affinity,  or  at  least  inti- 
■ste  ooonection,  between  Compton 
•■d  the  Bolejms.  For  he  deyises  in 
his  wiU  to  Henrf  YIII.  <*  certain 
ipscmUies  to  the  snm  of  1,000  marks," 
vUcii  he  had  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
lor  Bumey  lent  to  the  latter.  See 
^  IM.    Sir  William  died  immensely 

"  in  1528. 

*  On  that  bead  we  hare  the  nn. 


impeachable  evidence  of  Sir  John 
Wallop.  "The  English  ambassador 
here,"  says  Marin  Oiustinian,  writing 
to  the  Signory  from  Paris,  "  does  not 
approve  the  divorce,  praising  the 
wisdom,  innocence,  and  patience  of 
qneen  Katharine.  .  .  .  He  says  that 
the  Qaeen  was  as  beloved  as  if  site 
had  boon  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land." April  16,  1533.  Brown's  Vcii. 
Cal.,  iv.  393.  She  had  nothing  of  the 
soomess  of  the  reclose  about    her. 
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lost  his  affections.     She  appeared  with  him  on  all  public 
occasions;  accompanied  him  in  his  progresses;  was  really 
or  apparently  unsuspicious  of  his  intentions.     These  inten- 
tions had  been  long  fostered  in  his  breast  before  they  were 
revealed  to  any  one.     They  were  only  betrayed  by  degrees ; 
not  in  their  fulness  to  any — not  even  to  Wolsey.    The  common 
story,  propagated  by  Tyndall,  repeated  by  Boper,  reiterated 
since,  that  Wolsey  requested  Longland,  the  King's  confessor, 
to  put ''  a  scruple  into  his  Grace's  head  "  as  to  the  legality  of 
his  marriage  is  a  mere  calumny — one  of  the  many  figments 
propagated  by  Wolsey's  enemies,  without  dread  of  contradic- 
tion.   It  was  denied  by  Longland  himself ;  it  was  denied  in 
open  court  by  the  King.     "  Sir,"  said  the  Cardinal,  **I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  Highness  to  declare  me,  before  all  this 
audience,  whether  I  have  been  the  chief  inventor  or  first 
mover  of  this  matter  imto  your  Majesty;  for  I  am  greatly 
suspected  of  all  men  herein.'*     "My  lord  Cardinal/'  quoth 
the  King,  "  I  can  well  excuse  you  herein.    Marry,"  quoth  he, 
''  ye  have  been  rather  against  me  in  attempting  or  setting  fortll 
thereof."     It  was  not  an  idle  assertion.     The  truth  of  it  will 
abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel.    Longland's  protestation  19,    ^ 
no  doubt,  correct,  as  confirmed  by  the  King's  own  words.    B  ^ 
was  the  King  himself  who  first  broke  the  matter  to  his  con- 
fessor ;  ''  and  never  left  urging  him  until  he  had  won  him  to 
give  his  consent."  ^ 

The  exact  date  at  which  Henry  began  to  entertain  these 
scruples,  and  their  precise  shape  at  the  first,  can  never  bl 
determined  with  accuracy ;  for  the  most  sufficient  of  aO 
reasons :  they  were  not  known  to  the  King  himself.*  Thef 
sprung  up  unconsciously  from  a  combination  of  causes,  mi 
took  definite  form  and  colour  in  his  breast  by  insensiUe 
degrees.  They  must  have  brooded  in  his  mind  some  tiiM 
before  he  would  acknowledge  them  to  himself,  still  less  confeA 
their  existence  to  others.  They  first  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  summer  of  1527.  The  ostensible  causa 
of  them,  carelessly  accepted  by  historians  as  the  real 


-i 


-■a 


Foreign  ambassadors  are  nnanimous 
in  commonding  tho  smiles  and  cheer- 
fulness (jxpresHcd  in  lior  countenance 
throngliout  the  terrible  ordeal  to 
•which  she  was  subjected. 

*  See  the  extract  in  Roper^s  More, 
cd.  Singer,  p.  31. 

*  With    that   extraordinary  want 
of  delicacy  which  characterized  all 


Henry's  words  and  actions  in 
to  his  divorce,  he  told  Symoo  Gi 
a  comparative  stranger,  who 
England  in  1531,  that  he  had 
from  the  Queen's  bed  seven 
that  is,  from  1524.  See  the  Mtf 
Grynaeos  to  Buoer,  among  the  M*' 
of  the  Kef ormers. 
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and  put  forth  by  the  King  himself,  was  the  ''  scrupulosity  of 
his  conscience,  pricked  upon  divers  words  that  were  spoken 
at  a  certain  time  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes/  the  French  king's 
ambassador,  who  had  been  here  long  upon  the  debating  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  marriage  to  be  concluded  between  the 
Princess  oar  daughter  Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
French  king's  second  son."    But  this  was  a  political  figment 
arranged  between  the  King  and  Wolsey,  when  it  had  become 
necessary  to  take  fresh  action  in  the  matter,  and  find  some 
justification  for  their  proceedings  in  the  face  of  Europe.^    Not 
a  hint  of  the  kind  appears  in  any  of  the  negociations  alluded 
to,  though  they  have  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  minute- . 
ness.    Furthermore,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  was  not  in  Eng-  \ 
land,  nor  were  any  negociations  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage  ' 
irith  Mary  until  March,  1527 ;  and  long  before  that  year  it  is 
certain  that  not  only  was  the  divorce  already  entertained,  but 
it  had  been  the  subject  of  secret  negociations  at  the  Court  of 
Borne.    Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
King's  ambassador  with  the  Pope,  and  was  then  at  the  Court 
of  France,  writes  on  Sept.  18,  1526,  announcing  to  Wolsey 
fhe  arrival  of  Sanga,  the  chief  confidant  of  Clement  YII.    He 
telb  the  Cardinal  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  circa  iatud 
henedietum  dwortium;   reliqua  omnia  sunt  clara.     The  Pope 
would  make  no  difficulty  about  other  matters  submitted  to 
Idm  by  Wolsey ;  but  that  "  cursed  divorce  "  would  not  easily 
k  granted ;  either  because  Clerk  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
koach  it  to  the  Pope,  or  because  Sanga,  who  knew  his  mind 
better  than  any  one,  held  out  no  hopes  of  the  Pope's  com- 
pliance.*   That  divorce  could  be  no  other  than  the  King's 
firorce ;  for  in  no  other  cause  would  the  Pope  have  refused 
eompliance,  considering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  then 
plaeed,  and  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  England 
■t  all  hazards.    But  if  any  doubt  remains,  it  is  dispelled  by 
a  letter  from  Wolsey,  addressed  to  the  King,  on  receiving 


^  GsTeiiclish   by    mistake    writes 
'bisbop  of  Bajrooiie"  (Ghrammont), 

'  Wolsey  admits   as  much ;    for, 

to  ihe  King  from  Fayersbam, 

1527,  and  detailing  his  oon. 

with  Fisher,  he  says,  "I 

tdd  him  the  whole  matter  of 

proposed  maxriage  between  the 

■di  king  and  the  prinoess  Muy, 

■I  the  assertions  made  by  the  bishop 

.  TMms,  and  the  inTestigations  to 


which  it  had  given  rise,  &c.  .  .  .  thos 
declaring  the  whole  matter  onto  him, 
CM  was  det'iaed  with  yrru  at  York 
Place."  IV.  p.  1471.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  in  urging  hw 
oanse  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  tho  King 
never  made  any  allusion  to  this  sap. 
posed  objection  of  De  Tarbes ;  though, 
had  it  been  real,  it  would  have  proved 
a  very  effective  argument  with  the 
Pope. 

»  IV.  p.  1109. 
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news  of  the  sack  of  Some.  "  Sir,"  he  says,  "  if  the  Pope's 
Holiness  fortune  either  to  be  slain  or  taken,  as  God  forbid,  it 
shall  not  a  little  hinder  your  Graoe's  affairs,  which  I  have 
now  in  hand  (the  divorce) ;  wherein  such  good  and  substantial 
order  and  process  hath  hitherto  been  made  and  used,  as  the 
like,  I  suppose,  hath  not  been  seen  in  any  time  heretofore.**  ^ 
It  was  this  desire  to  conciliate  the  Pope's  favour  that  induced 
Henry  to  send  him  in  his  necessities  80,000  crowns  the  same 
year.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  Wolsej 
contemplated  a  marriage  between  the  King  and  the  DuehesB 
of  Alen9on,  it  was  only  in  the  year  1526  that  such  a  project  I 
could  have  been  entertained.  For  the  Duchess,  after  losing 
her  husband  in  1525,  visited  Francis,  then  a  prisoner  in  '; 
Spain,  not  returning  until  the  end  of  the  year;  and  was 
married  already  to  Henry  of  Navarre  in  January,  1627.* 

But  even  before  the  date  of  Clerk's  letter,  it  is  clear  thai 
some  dreadful  secret,  which   no  one  dared   divulge,  least 
of  all  commit  to  paper,  was  already  perplexing  the  con- 
sciences of  men.     As  early  as  the  BOth  of  October,  15S^ 
Brinon,  the   French  ambassador,  informs  Louise  that  he 
had  received  a  very  private   communication  from  Wolsej 
he  did  not  dare  intrust  to  writing.®    Vague  apprehensioos 
prevail,  ambiguous  expressions  are  found,  which,  taken  in* 
dividually,  could  hardly  be  pressed  into  any  direct  evid€iMS 
on  the  question,  but  collectively  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion ;  whilst,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  King's  own  assov 
tion,  made  to  GrynsBus,^  it  is  to  1524  that  we  must,  in  iftj 
probability,  assign  the  Ring's  first  intention  of  separaiimj 
from  Katharine.    For  further  evidence  it  will  be  needful 
look  in  another  direction,  and  to  trace  more  minutely  Asan] 
Boleyn's  connection  with  the  English  court. 

Sir  Thomas,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  bom  in 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Boleyn  of  Blickling,  Noi 
and  of  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Butler, 
of  Ormond.    Margaret's  sister  Anne,  from  whom  Anne 
received  her  name,  was  married  to  Sir  George  St.  Leger.* 
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»  Seo  IV.  p.  1433,  Juno  2,  1527- 
There  were  no  other  affairs,  except 
this,  beforo  the  Pope.  See  also  the 
context  of  the  whole  letter. 

■  Godwin  states  that  the  Emperor 
was  awure  of  Henry's  intentions  as 
early  as  1526.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
obtained  his  information  from  Rome. 
See  God.  Hist.  Angl.,  p.  102,  ed.  1G5S. 


•  TV.  p.  769. 

*  See  note,  p.  162. 


'  8ee    her    licence    to    foml 
chantry,  **  called  Hangfordia 
in  the  church  of  St.  George, 
Devon,  in  1519,  for  herself,  tkt 
Legers,  and  this  Margaret  BckfB  " 
sister,   then   a  widow.     Ana  IN. 
common  name  in  the  ftunilj.    B 
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estate  at  Blickling  descended  to  Sir  James,^  who  died  without 
male  issae.  Ab  he  was  still  living  in  1684,  Anne  Boleyn  could 
never  have  resided  on  the  estate  at  Blickling.  It  is  probable 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  married  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
Sir  William,  in  1606 ;  but  what  was  the  connection  of  his 
family  with  the  Howards,  or  what  could  induce  the  premier 
and  proudest  duke  of  England  ^  to  match  his  daughter  with 
a  commoner  of  no  distinction  and  of  little  wealth,  must  be  left 
to  eonjectore.  It  is  not  easier  to  discover  by  what  influence 
Sir  Thomas  was  brought  forward  into  pubUc  life,  or  to  whom 
he  owed  his  advancement. 

By  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  had  one  son,  George, 
Lord  Bochford,  married  to  Jane  Parker,  daughter  of  Lord 
Morley,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne.    Lady  Bochford 
accosed  her  husband  of  improper  familiarities  with  his  sister, 
then  Queen  of  Henry  YIII.,  for  which  both  perished  on  the 
BcaSold;  and  she  herself  was  afterwards  implicated  in  the 
gult  of  her  relative,  Katharine  Howard,  and  met  the  same 
fate.    Of  the  two  surviving  daughters — for  Sir  Thomas  had 
^patently  other  children --Anne,  according  to  the  herald  and 
tttiqnarian  Camden,  a  competent  authority  on  such  subjects, 
vas  bom  in  1607.    As  her  sister  Mary  was  already  married 
before  her  in  1620  to  Sir  William  Gary,  we  must  infer  that 
liaiy  was  the  elder  sister.    Any  doubt  on  that  head  is  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  petition  presented  to  Lord  Burghley  in  1697, 
Ij  Mary's  grandson,  the  second  Lord  Hunsdon,  claiming  the 
Earldom  of  Ormond  in  virtue  of  Mary's  right  as  the  elder 
daughter.'    It  is  inconceivable  that  Lord  Hunsdon  could  have 
been  mistaken  in  so  familiar  a  fact ;  still  more  that  he  should 
kave  ventured  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  in  which  her 
mother  vras  described  as  the  younger  sister,  if  she  had  in 
troth  been  the  elder.      Mary's  first  husband  died   of  the 
sweating  sickness  in  1628,  and  in  1684  she  married  a  second 
time,  far  below  her  rank  and  expectations,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Henry,  and  of  her  sister  Anne,  then  Queen  of 
England.    Her  husband,  Sir  William  Stafford,  appears  among 
the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  King ;  was  a  spearman  at  Calais ; 

brtli,  grren  to  ihe  Qneen,  and  daughter      bia  niece  when  Qneen  of  En^rland. 
of  Aime  Boleyn,  waa  taken,  no  doubt,  '  The    Dnke   of    Norfolk,  whose 


ihe  more  ariatocratio  branch  of  daughter  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  married. 

fte  Korfolka.    llargaret  Boleyn  was  He  was  only  Earl  of  Surrey,  however, 

['  1^   ^   1520.      Her    husband,    Sir  at  the  time. — Ed. 

miHain,  died  in  1606,  and  waa  buried  *  See  State  Papers  of  Eliz.,  6  Oct. 

a  the  caihednd  at  Norwich.  1697. 
*  Sir  Janea  became  ofaancellor  to 
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poor,  but  of  a  good  family.  She  had  not  only  the  excoBe  of 
marrying  for  love,  but,  in  the  more  brilliant  advancement  of 
her  sister,  she  seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  and  neglected.  Sir 
Thomas,  notoriously  penurious,  notwithstanding  his  lucratiye 
appointments,  had  cast  her  off  in  the  first  year  of  her  widow- 
hood ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  King  thai 
he  was  willing  to  receive  her,  or  make  some  provision  for  her 
maintenance.  *'  As  touching  your  sister's  matter,"  writes  the 
King  to  Anne  Boleyn,  ^'  I  have  caused  Walter  Walshe  to  write 
to  my  lord  (Bochford)  my  mind  therein ;  whereby  I  trust  that 
Eve  shall  not  have  power  to  deceive  Adam  ;^  for  surely  what- 
soever is  said,  it  cannot  so  stand  with  his  honor,  but  that  he 
must  needs  take  her  his  natural  daughter,  now  in  her  extreme 
necessity.*'  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mary  to  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Cromwell,  three  months  after  her  second  marriage,  she  desires 
him  to  interpose  with  the  King  in  favour  of  her  husband :  *'  I 
am  sure,"  she  says,  '^  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  the  high  dis- 
pleasure that  both  he  and  I  have  both  of  the  King's  highness 
and  the  Queen's  grace,  by  the  reason  of  our  marriage  without 
their  knowledge,  wherein  we  both  do  yield  ourselves  faulty, 
and  do  knowledge  that  we  did  not  well  to  be  so  hasty,  nor  so 
bold,  without  their  knowledge.  But  one  thing,  good  Master 
Secretary,  consider,  that  he  was  young,  and  love  overcame 
reason ;  and  for  my  part  I  saw  so  much  honesty  in  him  thit 
I  loved  him  as  well  as  he  did  me  ;  and  was  in  bondage,'  and 
glad  I  was  to  be  at  liberty.  So  that  for  my  part  I  saw  that 
all  the  world  did  set  so  little  by  me,  and  he  so  much,  that  I 
thought  I  could  take  no  better  way  but  to  take  him,  and  to 
forsake  all  other  ways,  and  live  a  poor  honest  life  with  hint 
And  so  I  do  put  no  doubt  but  we  should,  if  we  might  once  be 
so  happy  to  recover  the  King's  gracious  favor  and  the  Queen's. 
For  well  I  might  a'  had  a  greater  man  of  birth,  and  a  higher; 
but  I  assure  you  I  could  never  a'  had  one  that  should  a'  loved 
me  so  well,  nor  a  more  honest  man.  And  besides  that,  he  is 
both  come  of  an  ancient  stock ;  and,  again,  as  meet  (if  it  wars 
his  Grace's  pleasure)  to  do  the  King  service  as  any  yoong 
gentleman  in  his  court."  She  then  asks  GromweU  to  sue  the 
King's  highness,  '*  which  ever  was  wont  to  take  pity,  to  have 
pity  on  us ;  and  that  it  would  please  his  Grace,  of  his  good- 
ness, to  speak  to  the  Queen's  grace  for  us ;  for,  as  far  as  I  oan 


^  lY.  p.  1932.    I  suppose  the  King      daughter  either  by  his  wife  or 
means  to  say  that   Sir  Thomas  was      other  lady, 
influenced   in   this    neglect    of    his  *  Kept  in  roBtraint  by  her  Cither. 
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perceive,  her  Grace  is  so  highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that, 

without  the  King  be  so  good  lord  to  us  as  to  withdraw  his 

rigor,  and  sue  for  us,  we  are  never  like  to  recover  her  Grace's 

bvor ; — ^whieh  is  too  heavy  to  bear.    And  seeing  there  is  no 

remedy,  for  God's  sake  help  us ;  for  we  have  been  now  a 

quarter  of  a  year  married,  I  thank  God,  and  too  late  now  to 

call  it  again.  •  .  .  But  if  I  were  at  liberty,  and  might  choose, 

I  asBTire  you,  Master  Secretary,  for  my  little  time,  I  have 

spied  so  much  honesty  to  be  in  him,  that  I  had  rather  beg  my 

bread  with  him  than  to  be  the  greatest  queen  christened.    And 

I  believe  verily  he  is  in  the  same  case  with  me ;  for  I  believe 

verUy  a'  would  not  forsake  me  to  be  a  king."     Then,  a  little 

farther  on,  she  adds,  **  I  pray  you,  good  Master  Secretary, 

piay  my  Lord  my  father,  and  my  Lady  my  mother,  to  be 

good  to  us,  and  to  let  us  have  their  blessings,  and  my  husband 

their  good  will,  and  I  will  never  desire  more  of  them.     Also, 

I  pray  you,  desire  my  lord  of  Norfolk  (her  uncle),  and  my 

L^  my  brother  (Lord  Bochford),  to  be  good  to  us.     I  dare 

not  write  to  them,  they  are  so  cruel  against  us.  ...  I  most 

heartily  beseech  you  to  be  good  unto  [my  husband],  which,  for 

my  sake,  is  a  poor  banished  man,  for  an  honest  and  goodly 

cause.    And  seeing  I  have  read  in  old  books  that  some,  for  as 

just  causes,  have  by  kings  and  queens  been  pardoned  by  the 

rait  of  good  folk,  I  trust  it  shall  be  our  chance,  through  your 

good  help,  to  come  to  the  same."  ^ 

At  the  ripe  age  of  thirty,  and  after  six  years  of  widowhood, 
Hazy  threw  herself  away  for  love,  on  a  gentleman  holding 
a  very  subordinate  situation  in  the  household  of  her  royal 
hother-in-law.  Touching  as  is  the  simple  faith  and  the 
earnestness  of  her  epistle,  it  is  not  that  of  a  woman  of  strong 
eharacter  or  decided  principles.  In  this  respect  she  affords 
a  feeble  reflection  of  her  more  illustrious  but  less  happy  sister, 
brought  by  circumstances  into  a  more  dangerous  and  dazzUng 
position  than  was  ever  the  lot  of  Mary ;  pushed  forward  by 
a  great  party  for  their  own  interests  only;  sacrificed  by 
thoughtless  and  greedy  parents ;  and  requiring  greater  firm- 
ness and  a  clearer  sense  of  duty  than  Mary  to  guide  her 
safely  through  her  perilous  career.  Her  father.  Sir  Thomas, 
bom  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign,  had  been  employed 
in  yarious  negociations.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  arms 
I      with  his  father  against  the  Cornish  rebels  in  the  reign  of 

'  Howurd's  Letteis,  p.  525.  I  have      which  is  phonetic,  like  her  sister'H 
miwedmyreadenMarjr'iorthogTaphj,      French. 
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Henry  VII.^  In  1511  he  was  created  governor  of  Norwich 
Castle  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Wyatt.  Next  year  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Low  Goantries;  in  1514,  to  France; 
in  1516,  to  the  Emperor.  In  1518  and  1619  he  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  France;  in  1621  he  attended 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  congress  at  Calais.  Notices  of  him 
are  frequent,  and  his  letters  numerous,  yet  from  none  of  them 
is  it  possible  to  glean  the  slightest  insight  into  his  character. 
In  one  thing  all  accounts  of  him  concur.  His  besetting  vice 
was  avarice :  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  money. 
Married  when  a  young  man,  above  his  rank,  bnrthened  with 
a  numerous  and  increasing  family,  the  habit  of  parsimony, 
forced  upon  him  by  hard  circumstances  in  earlier  years,  still 
clung  to  him  in  later  and  more  prosperous  times.'  He  out- 
lived his  unhappy  daughter  two  years  at  least,  yet  not  a  word 
escaped  him  from  which  posterity  can  infer  how  far  he 
bewailed  her  fate  and  his  own  infatuation.  The  only  salient 
circumstance  in  his  whole  life,  in  which  he  ventured  to  show 
his  independence,  was  his  refusal  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe  in 
1529,  if  Bapin  may  be  trusted.^  But  as  the  King  his  master 
had  been  already  defying  and  bearding  the  Pope  in  his  own 
lair,  for  declining  to  pronounce  the  divorce,  such  an  act  of 
independence  carried  no  peril  with  it.  Erasmus  praises  him 
for  his  piety,  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  love  of 
learning ;  and  in  the  year  inmiediately  following  the  execution 
of  Queen  Anne,  dedicated  to  him,  then  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  a 
short  commentary  on  the  28rd  Psalm,  at  Boleyn's  own  desire. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  what  were  the  thoughts 
and  afflictions  of  a  man  upon  whom  the  heaviest  misfortune 
had  descended  that  could  possibly  befall  a  father,  who  had 
lost  his  only  son  and  magnificent  daughter  under  circum- 
stances of  so  much  sorrow,  guilt,  and  infamy.  The  Psalm 
he  selected  for  his  meditations  begins  with  the  verse,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  therefore  can  I  lack  nothing."    And, 


»   A.D.  1497. 

*  Even  as  late  as  1530,  when  he 
was  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  loaded  with  offices  and 
eniolnments,  we  find  De  Tarbes  writing 
to  Montmorenci  about  him  in  the 
following  strain  : — **  The  bishop  of 
Worcester  (Ghinncci)  told  me,  the 
day  before  Rochfoitl's  (Boleyn's)  de- 
parture, that,  for  the  desire  ho 
(Ghiuucci)  had  to  servo  the  king  of 
Franco,  he  would  let  me  know  that 


Francis  had  promised  lord  Boohford 
certain  benefices.  He  advised  that 
they  should  be  given  him  on  his  return 
to  France  .  .  .  for  the  Bishop  said  he 
(Boleyn)  had  great  influence  in  the 
government,  and  he  would  sooner  act 
from  interest  than  from  any  other 
motive."     March  28,  1530,  p.  2828. 

'  Bapin,  i.  787,  taken  finom  Foze : 
and  worthless,  like  many  other  of 
Foxe's  stories. 
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considering  the  many  places  of  emolument  which  the  King 
had  lavished  upon  him,  and  sujffered  him  still  to  retain  after 
his  daughter's  guilt  and  condemnation,  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  application  of  the  fifth  verse  to  his  own  condition : 
"  Thou  shalt  prepare  a  table  before  me  against  them  that 
trouble  me.  Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil,  and  my 
cup  shall  be  full."  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of  no  very  deep 
joys  or  corroding  sorrows.  Endowed  with  a  faculty  of  getting 
on  in  the  world,  and  possessing  that  main  requisite  for  success, 
a  quiet  and  easy  selfishness,  unruffled  by  enthusiasm  of  any 
kind,  he  never  courted  opposition,  or  needlessly  provoked  the 
resentment,  even  of  the  fallen.  The  Reformers  in  after  times 
claimed  both  him  and  his  daughter  as  the  champions  of  a 
purer  faith  and  favourers  of  the  Gospel.  But,  except  this  act 
of  declining  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  expression  or  deed  in  his  whole  career  to  justify  this 
presumption,  beyond  what  was  perfectly  natural  in  his 
antagonism  to  Papal  authority,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  daughter's  advancement.  Both  in  him  and  in  his  royal 
master  such  opposition  was  erroneously  regarded  by  their 
sycophants  as  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  In  1588  he  was  chosen 
with  Granmer  to  sit  in  judgment  on  John  Frith,  the  martyr, 
and  he  joined  the  Archbishop  in  condemning  the  prisoner  to 
death  for  holding  an  opinion  ''  so  notably  erroneous  "  as  that 
there  is  no  **  corporal  presence  of  Christ  within  the  Host  and 
Sacrament  of  the  altar."  ^  Why  he  should  have  acted  on  such 
a  commission,  except  it  was  through  the  influence  of  his 
former  chaplain,  the  primate,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  But 
certainly  neither  this,  nor  any  other  action  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  just  mentioned,  can  justify  us  in  ranking  him 
among  the  Reformers  of  the  age.  The  last  notice  of  him 
occurs  in  1686,  shortly  after  his  daughter's  death  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Northern  Bebellion.  It  needs  no  comment. 
"  For  my  lord  of  Wiltshire,"  writes  Wriothesley  to  Cromwell, 
"  he  (the  King)  is  very  glad  you  remembered  him,  and  also 
that  you  wrote  for  so  good  a  sum ;  for  his  Grace  being  very 
merry  said,  there  was  a  servant  of  king  Edward's,  his  grand- 
father, which  made  once  a  suit  unto  him  for  1,000  marks, 
that  he  might  only  obtain  20 ;  and  so  he  trusted  your  request 
to  my  lord  of  Wiltshire  should  purchase  5002.  on  such  a 
matter,  by  the  reason  it  was  so  great;  which,  being  less, 
would  else  percase  have  wrought  nothing  with  him."^    It 

'  Cranmer^s  WorkB,  n.  246.  Parker  Boo.  '  State  Papers,  I.  490. 
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must  be  remembered  that  poor  Mary  Boleyn  had  solicited 
Master  Secretary's  powerful  influence  in  her  favour^  "  for  the 
love  that  well  I  know  you  do  bear  to  all  my  blood."  But  the 
great  statesman  understood  the  difference  between  a  Queen 
regnant  and  a  Queen  deposed.  He  was  not  indebted  for  his 
rise  to  needless  generosity  and  kindness,  nor  by  acts  of  need- 
less generosity  did  he  intend  to  keep  it. 

Such  was  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  stripped  of  the  false  glare 
with  which  courtiers  in  the  time  of  Ehzabeth,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  her  vanity,  endeavoured  to  invest  her  grandfather. 
Of  her  mother  nothing  personally  is  known  beyond  the 
calumny  propagated  by  Saunders.^  She  was  fully  cognizant 
of  the  advances  made  by  Henry  to  her  daughter ;  of  whom  I 
now  proceed  to  speak.^ 

Anne  Boleyn  was  bom  in  1607.  The  supposition,  founded 
on  the  hst  of  Queen  Mary's  attendants,^  that  she,  and  not  her 
sister  Mary,  is  the  person  alluded  to  as  ''  M.  Boleyn,"  is 
worthy  of  no  credit,  long  as  it  has  maintained  its  place  in 
popular  histories.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
confounding  one  sister  with  the  other ;  a  blunder  from  which 
even  the  late  editors  of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  VDI. 
have  not  entirely  escaped.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  those  times  will  suppose  that  a  child  of  seven 
years  old  would  be  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  her  name  be 
inserted  in  an  official  list  of  gentlewomen,  appointed  to  attend 
on  the  Princess  of  England  at  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Lewis  XII.,  **to  do  service  to  the  Queen."*  Cavendish,  who 
wrote  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  states  merely  that  "mistress 
Anne  Boleyn,  being  very  young,  was  sent  into  the  realm  of 
France,  and  there  made  one  of  the  French  queen's  women.'' ^ 


'  My  readers  mnst  be  npon  their 
guard  against  confonnding  her  with 
her  sister-in-law,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Tempest,  and  wife  of 
Sir  Edward  Boleyn.  This  lady  held 
a  post  in  the  household  of  Qacen 
Katharine,  and  attended  her  to  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Not  so 
Lady  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's 
wife,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems  never  to  have  been  noticed  by 
Katharine.     See  III.  170,  180. 

*  Yet  popular  calumny  did  not 
spare  her  more  than  her  daughter. 
A  mad  Welshwoman,  Mrs.  Amadas, 
apparently  wife  of  the  Crown  jeweller, 
who,  in   the  treatment  of  his  wife, 


followed,  like  many  others,  tlie  Kiog^i 
example,  was  delated  for  saying,  wan 
coarsely  than  ceremonioiisly,  that 
"there  was  never  a  good  married 
woman  in  England  except  prisoa 
Arthur's  dowager  (Katharine),  tka 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  heneH" 
Speaking  of  the  King's  connectioB 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  she  affirmed  thai 
"  the  King  had  kept  both  the  mothff 
and  the  daughter,  and  that  my  lord 
of  Wiltshire  (Sir  Thomas  Boleyn)  via 
bawd  both  to  his  wife  and  his  two 
daughters."  (Cleopatra,  E.  IV.  M.) 
'  See  it  in  I.  p.  898. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  899. 

*  Life  of  Wolaey,  p.  laa 
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Bnt  the  French  Queen  there  mentioned  is  Claude,  not  Mary, 
who  during  her  life  went  by  the  same  title.     Saunders  assigns 
Anne's  first  visit  to  France  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age. 
At  whatever  period  of  her  hfe  she  was  taken  there  by  her 
fother,  she  certainly  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1522,^  and  in  March  the  same  year  was  present  at 
one  of  those  revels  at  Court,  in  which  Henry  delighted.     The 
entry  is  remarkable :  ''  These  things  remain  with  the  French 
queen   (Mary),  the  countess  of  Devonshire,   Mistress  Anne 
Boleyn,  Mistress  Eare  (Miss  Carey,  related  to  Mary  Boleyn's 
husband).  Mistress  Parker,"  and  others — eight  in  number — 
"a  silk  caul  of  divers  colours  at  28,  8i."  (each).^    The  lady 
here  mentioned  is,  no  doubt,  Jane  Parker,  daughter  of  Lord 
Morley,  afterwards  married  to  George  Boleyn,   and  better 
hnown  as  the  infamous  Lady  Bochford.   The  reference  enables 
lu  to  date  a  letter  written  by  Anne  to  her  father  Sir  Thomas, 
in  French,  in  the  most  puzzling  and  extraordinary  orthography 
conceivable.'    Sir  Thomas  had  sent  his  daughter  word  of  his 
desire  that  she  should  visit  the  Court,  stating  that  the  Queen 
(Mary)  would  take  the  trouble  of  talking  French  with  her. 
Anne  replies,  it  will  give  her  great  pleasure  to  converse  with 
one  of  so  much  worth  and  nobility  (tante  sage  et  onnete),  in 
order  that  she  may  continue  to  speak  French  correctly  (bene). 
She  ^oceeds,  *'  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me,  if  my 
letter  is  inaccurately  written;  for  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
oitirely  my  own;  whereas  the  others  I  sent  you  were  not 
dcme  by  me,  but  were  only  copied  with  my  own  hand ;  and 
Semmonet  (her  French  master?)  dictates  the  letter  to  me, 
but  waits  for  me  to  do  it  myself,  for  fear  that  otherwise  you 
woold  not  understand  what  I  send  you."    Apparently  she 
intends  to  say — ^for  her  meaning  is  not  very  clear — that  in  her 
preyioos  letters  written  to  her  father  she  had  merely  tran- 
Kribed  the  copy,  composed  for  her  by  her  French  teacher, 
lot  on  this  occasion,  whilst  he  dietated  the  letter,  she  wrote  it 
ifter  his  dictation,  and  spelled  it  herself.  And  a  very  remark- 
lUe  specimen  of  French  spelling  it  is,  even  for  a  young  lady 
tfthe  sixteenth  century.^    The  phraseology  is  correct  enough. 

'  Or  perhaps  in  the  end-  of  1621.  yoas  asnre  quote  et  ottografie  de  mon- 

At  leMt  not  after  Janaary,  1622,  if  antend  amant  sale  la  vne  lea  aattres 

lU.  ISM  is  correctly  dated. — Ed.  ne  sent  faiz  que  escript  de  maman 

'  JH.  p.  1669.  et  Semmoiiet   me  dit   la  lottre  xnes 

•  See  IV.  1.  domeara  fan  je  le  fie  moy  meme  de 

*  One  speomen  mnst  suffice: —  penr  qne  lone  ne  saces  sance  qne  jo 
"Homat,  je  yoos  snpHya  descnsser  toub  mande."  That  it  was  written  to 
■y  ma  lettie  et  male  et  sipta  oar  je  dictation  is  olear  from  the  omission 
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The  formal  expressions  in  it,  very  unlike  those  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  betray  the  hand  of  the  master,  whilst  the  **  ottografie  '* 
(orthography)  displays  utter  ignorance  of  French  spelling, 
and  was  undoubtedly  due  to  herself.  That  it  is  not  the  letter 
of  a  mere  child  is  presumable  from  the  statements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter.  She  had  written 
frequently  to  Sir  Thomas  ;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
French ;  desires  to  continue  the  practice ;  will  find  great 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  such  a  lady  of  distinction  as  the 
Queen,  who,  in  her  turn,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  not  feel 
any  great  anxiety  to  improve  her  knowledge  of  French  by 
conversing  with  a  mere  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old.  The 
letter,  then,  must  have  been  composed  after  she  had  resided  in 
France,  and  returned  to  England. 

This  is  the  only  authentic  specimen  we  possess  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  intellectual  accomplishments.  The  genuineness  of 
the  letter  cannot  be  disputed.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  her  chaplain  when  Queen,  to  Corpus  Ghristi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  must  therefore  have  been  preserved 
with  great  care  by  Sir  Thomas  as  a  memorial  of  his  daughter's 
abilities ;  on  whom,  if  we  may  believe  historians  and 
biographers,,  he  had  bestowed  great  care  and  attention.  Of 
her  personal  attractions,  contemporary  notices  by  eyewitnesses 
are  not  infrequent.  The  blood  of  the  Ormonds  ran  in  her 
veins.     From  her  Irish  descent  she  inherited 

'^  The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes." 

And,  like  the  Irish  Isolt  of  the  great  poet,  Anne  Boleyn  was 
remarkable  for  the  exquisite  turn  of  her  neck  and  her  glos^ 
throat.^  She  was  a  little,  lively,  sparkling  brunette,  with 
fascinating  eyes  and  long  black  hair,  which,  contrary  to  the 
sombre  fashion  of  those  days,  she  wore  coquettishly  floating 

of   certain  words  which  she  did  not  of   a    rather    dark    complexion,  md 

hear  correctly,  and  the  extraordinary  likely  enough  to  have  children,"  mj^ 

division  of  longer  words  into  wrong  Grynsens,  who  saw  her,  Sep.  10,  IWl- 

syllables.    Thas,  wo  have  maman,  for  A     less    favourable     witness     bi^ 

ma  main ;  monantend  amant  for  mon  "  Madame   Anne  is  not  one  of  ^ 

entendement ;    eepecy    ale    mant    ^or  handsomest  women  in  the  world.   She 

especiulement ;   me  vere  de  clarasicmf  is  of  middling  stature,  dark  compIexioB} 

me  faire  declaration ;  ne  din  grati  tude  long  neck,  wide  mouth,  not  promiss&t 

que  8ut  en  passer  ne  et  fa^ere  mon  a  bust,  and  in  fact  she  has  nothing  bv^ 

vecction,    ne    d' ingratitude    que    sut  the   English    King's    gpreat  i4>petita, 

empecher    ne  effacer  mon  a^ection.  and  her  eyes,  which  are  blaok  tsd 

It  is   to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Thomas  beautiful,  and  produce  gremt  eOed  os 

was    satisfied    with    his    daughter's  those  who    once    served  the  Que* 

proficiency.  (Katharine)    when    she  was   in  hjr 

*  "Capillo  nigro,"  says  Saunders,  prosperity."     Brown's  Yen.  CaL,I»' 

f .  16  b.    "  She  is  young,  good-looking,  p.  865. 
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loosely  down  her  back,  interlaced  with  jewels.    The  beauty  of 
her  eyes  and  hair  struck  all  beholders  alike — grave  eccle- 
siastics and  spruce  young  sprigs  of  nobility.     '*  Sitting  in  her 
hair  on  a  litter"  is  the  feature  at  her  coronation  which 
seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  Archbishop 
Cranmer.^    "  On  Sunday  morning  (Ist  Sept.  1532),  solemnly 
and  in  public,  Madame  Anne  being  then  at  Windsor,  con  li 
capilli  ^parsiy  completely  covered  with  the  most  costly  jewels, 
was  created  by  the  King  countess  of  Pembroke."*    George 
Wyatt,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  one  of  her 
admirers,  describes  her,  in  the  fantastic  language  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  having  ''  a  beauty  not  so  whitely  as  clear 
and  fresh  above  all  we  may  esteem,  which  appeared  much  more 
excellent  by  her  favour  passing  sweet  and  cheerful.     There 
was  found,  indeed,  upon  the  side  of  her  nail  upon  one  of  her 
fingers  some  little  show  of  a  nail,  which  yet  was  so  small,  by 
the  report  of  those  that  have  seen  her,  as  the  work-master 
seemed  to  leave  it  an  occasion  of  greater  grace  to  her  hand, 
which,  with  the  tip  of  one  of  her  other  lingers,  might  be  and 
was  usually  by  her  hidden,  without  any  least  blemish  to  it."  ^ 
Such  was  Anne  Boleyn  when  she  appeared  at  the  Court  of 
Henry  YIII.  in  the  spring  of  1522.     She  was  at  that  time  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  already,  whilst  absent  in  France,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  communication  between  the  King  and 
Wolsey.    A  dispute  of  long  standing  had  existed  between  the 
Butlers  of  Ireland  and  the  Boleyns  respecting  the  right  to  the 
earldom  of  Ormond.     The  Butlers  had  been  loyal  and  im- 
portant allies  of  the  English  sovereign,  in  their  unhappy 
disputes  with  their  Irish  subjects.     They  were  too  powerful  to 
be  offended,  and  Henry  thought  the  dispute  might  easily  be 
adjusted  by  marrying  Anne  to  Sir  Piers  Butler.    Accordingly 
be  yrrote  to  Surrey,  her  uncle  (afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk), 
then  in  Ireland,  to  inquire  whether  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the 
father  of  Sir  Piers,  would  consent  to  the  match.     In  October 
the  Earl,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  gave  a  favourable  reply  to  the 

^  See  his  letter  on  the  oocasion 
(Cnmnier^s  Letters,  p.  245,  Parkor 

80Q.). 

•  Ven.  CaL,  IV.  pp.  851,  418. 

'  Wyafs  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
^  42S,  ed.  Singer.  The  story  that 
Kfttharifie  had  her  to  cards,  the 
better  to  expose  this  defective  finger 
to  the  King,  is  a  mere  malignant 
isfeDtioD.  In  the  first  place,  card- 
pJajiug  nerer  seems  to  haye  been  one 


of  Katharine's  amnscments ;  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Anne  Boleyn  was  ever  permanently 
attached  to  the  Queen's  hoasehold. 
That  is  the  statement  of  Cavendish 
(p.  120),  bnt  no  mention  of  her  name 
occurs  on  the  lists  of  the  Queen's 
household ;  and  in  details  of  this  kind 
Cavendish  must  not  be  implicitly 
trusted. 
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overture.  For  some  reason  not  known,  the  proposal  lingered, 
but  was  not  broken  oflf,  for  in  November,  1521,  Wolsey  wrote  to 
the  King  from  Calais  to  say  that  when  he  returned  to  England 
he  would  talk  with  his  Grace  on  the  subject,  and  bring  the 
match  to  good  effect.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Anne  had  left 
France,  and  returned  to  England ;  partly,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  project,  of  which  no  mention  occurs  again.^ 

That  a  young  lady  highly  connected,  the  object  of  some 
solicitude  to  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  having  powerful 
friends  and  relatives   among  the    King's    chief   favourites, 
should  have  created  a  sensation  upon  her  first  appearance  at 
Court  was  natural  enough.     The  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  common  among  our 
insular  and  isolated  countrywomen.     To  be  able  to  speak 
French,   if  it  was  no  better    written    French    than    Anne 
Boleyn's,   was  a  powerful  recommendation    at    all   courtly 
festivities,  where  it  was  the  fashion  to  pair  off  an  English 
lady  with  a  French  or  Italian  gentleman  to  dance  and  to 
mask  with.^    The  reputation  of  her  accomplishments  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  she  was  selected  by  the  King's 
sister,  Mary,  the  French  Queen,  to  take  part  in  a  small  and 
select  circle  with  whom  royalty  conversed,  and  who  clearly 
formed  at  that  time  an  exclusive  party  at  Court,  regarded  with 
some  jealousy  and  disfavour  by  its  older  and  more  Anglican 
liahitues?    Without  literally  accepting  all  the  confused  and 
inaccurate  stories  afterwards  circulated  of  her  early  years,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  in  a  gay  and  lively  court,  where 
amusements  were  so  much  in  vogue,  a  young  girl  freshly 
returned  from  France  and  its  fashions  would  not  long  pine  for 
admirers.     Intercourse  between  the  two  sexes  was  but  Utile 
restricted.      Flirtations,   prompted    partly  by   idleness   and 
sentiment,  partly  by  an  affected  gallantry,  and  fostered  by 
imitations   of   the    old    romances    and    Arthurian   legends, 

1  See  III.  pp.  3G9,  372,  7i4.  *  This  fact  seems  to  me  a  suffideiit      ^ 

'  "  This  clone,  and  tho  maskers  de-  refutation  of  the  coarse  impntatkni  1 
parted,  there  came  in  another  mask  of  Saunders  respecting  her.  Among  i 
of  ladies,  so  gorgeonslj  apparelled  the  reasons  stated  by  Francis  I.  ia 
in  costly  garments  that  I  dare  not  1522  for  his  suspicions  of  the  Engliilt 
presume  to  take  upon  me  to  make  hostilities  was  the  circumstance  that  ) 
thereof  any  declaration.  Tliese  lady  the  English  scholars  at  Paris  had  f^  i 
maskers  took  each  of  them  a  French  turned  home,  *'  and  also  this  daughter  j 
gentleman  to  dance  and  mask  with  of  M.  Boulon."  If  she  had  been  lo  1 
them.  Te  shall  understand  that  those 
lady  maskers  spake  good  French, 
which  delighted  much  these  gentlemen 
to  hear  those  ladies  speak  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue."    Cavendish,  p.  201. 


notoriously  infamous  as  Saunden  iv-       \ 
ports,  the  King  could  hardly  hare  laid       1 


which  delighted  much  these  gentlemen      so  much  stress  upon  her  departing 
to  hear  those  ladies  speak  to  them  in       See  his  letter  to  La  Batie,  III.  p.  8&^ 
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famished  a  pretext  for  equivocal  passion,  T!?bich  might  be 
merely  poetical,  though  sometimes  prosaically  perilous.     In 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  we  have  poets 
of  ripe  age  and  growing  families  devoured  by  the  pangs  of  love, 
and  devoting  themselves  to  the  celebration  of  the  charms  of  a 
yonthfol  mistress,  their  own  woes,  hopes,  and  despondency, 
with   all  the  imaginary  ardour    of   young    lovers   not   yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion.     To  this  day  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  fair  Geraldine,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
was  the  object  of  a  real  or  mythical  attachment ;  and  in  the 
{ormer,   whether  "his  love  called   Anna,"   a   word    "that 
ehangeth  not,  though  it  be  turned  and  made  in  twain,"  was  a 
substantial  incorporation  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  only  an  in- 
corporeal quibble.     To  a  woman  possessed  of  any  firmness  of 
character,  and  brought  up  in  the  rigid  severity  of  the  old 
Faith,  an  ordeal  such  as  this  would  have  proved  comparatively 
harmless.     No  generous  sentimentalism,   perhaps  no  lively 
imagiQation,  had  yet  been  developed  in  the  female  sex,  to 
tinge  with  its  own  colours,  and  invest  with  its  own  meaning, 
the  artiGcial  gallantry  of  the  tilt  yard  and  the  masque.     But 
times  were  hard  at  hand  when  the  old  faith  was  fast  losing 
its  influence.     A  new  faith,  apparently  less  rigid  and  severe, 
denouncing  the  ancient  strictness  as  needless  and  ungodly, 
was  making  rapid  advances,  especially  among  the  gay  and 
cultivated  votaries  of  the  Court.     Protestantism  found  two 
sets  of  partizans — ^those  who  rejected  the  formalities  of  fasts 
uid  the  legal  observances  of  the  old  Church,  as  unsatisfactory 
to  their  sense  of  righteousness,  "  as  the  thin  leaves  of  mortal 
superstition  "  overshadowing  the  real  fi*uit  of  immortal  truth  ; 
ftnd  those  who  hated  restraints  of  every  kind,  disguising  their 
ttimosity  to  truth  and  righteousness   by  bitter  invectives 
igainst  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  professed  both.     So, 
tat  opposite  reasons,  whilst  Protestantism  had   acceptance 
with  the  godly,  it  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  scoffer  and 
the  licentious.     The  greatest  favourers  of  the  Beformation  in 
France,  from  which  Anne  Boleyn  had  just  returned,  were  the 
King  himself  and  his  darling  sister  Marguerite ;   and  the 
writings  of  the  one  are  scarcely  less  licentious  and  offensive 
than  the  actions  of  the  other,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
purity.    Gallantry  was  the  fashion.     It  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  expected  that  a  young  girl  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
it  thus  exemplified  in  the  highest  quarters  should  severely 
renounce  it  when  directed  to  herself. 
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To  the  dangerous  indnlgence  in  this  faniastio  fashion  we 
may  probably  refer  the  following  anecdote,  told  in  Anne's 
praise,  strangely  enough,  by  George  Wyatt,  her  admirer  and 
apologist : — "  Among  these  (choice  spirits)  two  were  observed 
to  be  of  principal  mark :  the  one  was  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  the 
elder;  the  other  was  the  King  himself.     The  knight,  in  the 
beginning,  coming  to  behold  the  sudden  appearance  of  this 
new  beauty,  came  to  be  holden  and  surprised  somewhat  with 
the  sight  thereof;    after,  much  more  with  her  witty  and 
graceful  speech  his  ear  also  had  him  chained  unto  her;  so 
as  finally  his  heart  seemed  to  say,  /  could  gladly  yield  to  be 
tied  for  ever  with  the  knot  of  her  love,  as  somewhere  in  his 
verses  hath  been  thought  his  meaning  was  to  express.     She, 
on  the  other  part,  finding  him  to  be  then  married,  and  in 
the  knot  to  have  been  tied  then  ten  years,  rejected  all  his 
speech  of  love  ;  but  yet  in  such  sort  as  whatsoever  tended  to 
regard  of  her  honor,  she  showed  not  to  scorn,  for  the  general 
favor  and  good  will  she  perceived  all  men  to  bear  him."    He 
then  proceeds  to  tell  how  Sir  Thomas  on  one  occasion  snatched 
from  her  a  small  jewel,  "  hanging  by  a  lace  out  of  her  pocket," 
which  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,  and  refused  to  return ;  and 
that  the  King  at  the  same  time,  after  less  honourable  solicita- 
tions, fell  to  win  her  by  treaty  of  marriage ;  ^'  and  in  his  talk 
took  from  her  a  ring,  and  that  wore  upon  his  little  finger.  •  •  • 
Within  a  few  days  after  it  happened  that  the  King,  sporting 
himself  at  bowls,  had  in  his  company  .  .  .  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  F.  Bryan,  and  Sir  T.  Wiat,  himself  being  more  than 
ordinarily  pleasantly  disposed ;  and  in  his  game  taking  an 
occasion  to  affirm  a  cast  to  be  his  that  plainly  appeared  to  be 
otherwise,  those  on  the  other  side  said,  with  his  Grace's  leave, 
they  thought  not ;  and  yet  still  he,  pointing  with  his  finger 
whereon  he  wore  her  ring,   replied  often  it  was  his;  and 
specially  to  the  knight  he  said,  *  Wiat,  I  tell  thee  it  is  mine,* 
smiling  upon  him  withal.     Sir  Thomas,  at  length,  casting  hii 
eye  upon  the  King's  finger,  perceived  that  the  King  meant 
the  lady  whose  ring  that  was,   which  he  well   knew,  and 
pausing  a  little,  and  finding  the  King  bent  to  pleasure,  after 
the  words  repeated  again  by  the  King,  the  knight  replied, 
'  And  if  it  may  like  your  Majesty  to  give  me  leave  to  measore 
it,  I  hope  it  will  be  mine,'  and  withal  took  from  his  neck  the 
lace  whereat  hung  the  tablet    (miniature),   and    therewith 
stooped  to  measure  the  cast ;  which  the  King  espying,  knew, 
and  had  seen  her  wear,  and  therewithal  spumed  away  the 
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bowly  and  said, '  It  may  be  so,  but  then  I  am  deceived/  and  so 
broke  up  the  game."  ^ 

Now,  if  this  story  had  come  down  to  us  from  an  enemy, 
we  might  have  rejected  it  as  a  mere  calumny ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  we  owe  it  to  Anne  Boleyn's  warmest  apologist,  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  evidently  narrates  it  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  memory  of  both  from  popular  scandal ! 
But  here,  as  in  otlier  anecdotes  of  the  reign,  there  is  a  difficulty 
which  shakes  the  credit  of  the  narrator.  Sir  Thomas  Wiat, 
by  all  accounts,  was  bom  in  1503,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
married  and  had  a  son,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas,  as  early 
as  1521.  How  could  he  have  been  married  ten  years,  as  his 
grandson  affirms  more  than  once,  at  Anne  Boleyn's  appearance 


*  Wjat,  III.  p.  426,  ed.  Singer. 
With  this  story  most  be  compared  the 
ftDAlogouB  one  told  by  Cavendish  of 
Lord  Henry  Percy's  addresses  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  Some  of  the  details  may  be 
confosed  and  inaccurate,  especiiUly 
wluni  CaTendish  relates  that  a  pre- 
contract had  passed  between  Anne 
and  her  saitor;  for  this  was  denied 
by  Percy  on  his  oath  before  the  two 
archbishope  when  examined  by  them 
before  the  Gonncil,  and  afterwards  to 
CTomweU,  on  the  Queen's  disgrace. 
But  the  fact  of  a  denial  so  formally 
made  is  a  proof  that  some  intimacy 
must  once  haye  existed  between  them 
to  Teqnire  so  formal  a  deniaU  Gaven- 
dish  refers  this  intimacy  to  a  period 
when  the  Lord  Percy  attended  the 
Cardinal,  "  and  was  also  his  servitor ; 
and  when  it  c^nced  the  lord  Cardinal 
at  any  time  to  repair  to  the  Court, 
the  lord  Percy  would  then  resort  for 
his  pastime  nnto  the  Queen's  chamber, 
and  there  would  ^11  in  dalliance 
among  the  Queen's  maidens,  being  at 
the  last  more  conversant  with  Mistress 
Anne  Boleyn  then  with  any  other; 
so  thai  there  g^rew  such  a  secret  love 
between  them  that  at  length  they 
were  inauxed  together,  intending  to 
marry.  The  which  thing  came  to  the 
King's  knowledge,  who  was  then  much 
offended.  Wherefore  he  could  hide  no 
longer  his  aeent  affection^  hut  revealed 
hie  secret  intendment  unto  my  lord 
Cardinal  in  that  behalf ^  and  consulted 
with  him  to  infringe  the  pre-contract 
between  them."  Accordingly,  on  his 
return,  the  Cardinal,  "being  in  his 
gallery,  called  there  before  him  the 
■aid  knrd  Percy  unto  his  presence; 
and   before  ue  hie  servants,**  remon- 
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strated  with  Percy  for  entangling 
himself  "  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in 
the  Court."  Wolsey  then  told  him, 
among  other  warnings,  that  the  K'ng 
"intended  to  have  proposed  Anae 
unto  another  person,  with  whom  the 
King  hath  travailed  already,  and  being 
almost  at  a  point  with  the  same 
person "  (alluding  to  the  Ormond 
match),  "although  she  knoweth  it 
not."  Finding  less  submission  in 
Percy  than  he  expected,  Wolsey  sent 
for  his  father,  who  rated  him  soundly 
for  his  presumption  and  unthriftiness, 
threatening  to  disinherit  him.  In  the 
end  it  was  determined  that  the  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  lady  should 
be  dissolved.  Percy  was  shortly  after 
married  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
knew  nothing  all  the  while  "of  the 
King's  intended  purpose."  Cavend., 
p.  120.  As  the  old  Earl  died  in  1527, 
and  some  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  preparation  of  the  marriage,  the 
event  to  which  Cavendish  refers 
cannot  have  been  later  than  1526  or 
1525.  It  is  probably  still  earlier,  for 
Percy  was  already  engaged  to  Lady 
Mary  in  Sept.  1523  (III.  pp.  1383, 
1512),  and  the  marriage  was  arranged 
to  take  place  immediately.  But  as  he 
was  employed  upon  the  Borders  in  the 
latter  end  of  1522  and  the  beginning 
of  1523,  wo  have  no  alternative  left 
except  to  dato  back  this  flirtation 
with  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  year  1522, 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  England, 
a  date  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
Cavendish's  previous  assertion  that 
she  did  not  return  until  1524. 


N 
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in  the  English  .Court  ?  Or  must  we  think  that  the  anecdote 
refers  to  a  later  period  in  her  history,  when  the  King's  attach- 
ment to  her  was  known  to  all  the  world ;  and  that  even  then 
she  allowed  herself  to  he  approached  on  terms  of  fashionable 
gallantry  by  the  other  sex,  inconsistent  with  her  expected 
exaltation  ?  Unquestionably,  after  she  became  Queen  she 
permitted  herself  to  be  addressed  by  her  inferiors  with  a 
freedom  of  language  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex ;  and 
she  even  interchanged  jests  with  them  when  they  ventured 
to  express  their  regard  for  her  in  terms  more  expressive  of 
admiration  than  respect.  Lively  and  attractive  as  she  might 
be,  she  had  not  the  qualities  required  to  inspire  awe.  In  the 
estimation  of  those  about  her,  she  never  at  any  time  rose 
above  the  mistress  ;  and  her  own  equivocal  position  with  the 
King  lowered  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  and  lent  encouragement  to  laxity  and  to  licentiousness 
no  English  Court  had  witnessed  before.  How,  indeed,  oonid 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

Granting  that  the  King  was  troubled  with  thoughts  of  his 
succession,  and  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with 
Katharine,  can  any  one  imagine  that  a  pure  and  scrupolous 
conscience  would  have  adopted  such  a  method  as  this  for 
removing  his  perplexities  ?  Would  a  king  of  any  magnanimity  ' 
and  self-respect  have  condescended  to  mix  himself  up  with 
such  intrigues,  still  less  have  entered  into  competition  witt 
the  hangers-on  of  his  own  Court  for  the  favours  of  a  young 
coquette,  who  had  nothing  but  her  lively  airs  and  thoughtless 
gaiety  to  recommend  her  ?  Could  such  a  connection  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  method  for  extinguishing  pretensions  to 
his  throne,  in  the  event  of  his  decease  ?  Whether  it  was  the 
contrast  between  her  and  Katharine  that  piqued  his  fancy,  or 
whether  from  idle  gallantry  he  fell  into  a  more  serious  passion, 
the  fascination  Anne  exercised  over  him  was  complete.  He 
awoke  from  it  as  from  a  dream ;  but  only  to  visit  with  a  terrible 
Nemesis  all  who  had  opposed  and  all  who  had  been  instm- 
mental  in  furthering  his  wishes — a  Nemesis  equally  terrible 
and  equally  unjust,  considering  the  influence  of  his  own 
conduct  and  his  own  example.  In  her  excuse,  it  may  be  sail 
that  she  was  young  and  thoughtless ;  was  thrown  into  temptar 
tions  unawares ;  was  put  forward  by  sycophants,  who  despised 
the  instrument  of  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and  in  her 
highest  exaltation  never  forgot  the  means  by  which  she  hai 
risen.    For  it  was  not  merely  the  Cardinal  whom  they  wished 
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to  pnll  down,  bnt  the  whole  hieraxchy,  of  whose  wealth  and 
influence  many  of  them  were  envious,  and  whose  employments 
as  statesmen  and  diplomatists  they  regarded  partly  with 
jealousy,  and  partly  disliked  from  a  better  motive,  as  detri- 
mental to  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  destructive  of  their 
spiritual  character  and  functions.     The  whole  party  who  now 
gathered  round  Anne  Boleyn  were  anticlerical.     They  had 
their  own  reasons  for  disliking  the  Church  and  churchmen. 
They  were  joined  by  Eeformers,  actuated  by  purer  motives, 
who  believed,  like  Granmer,  that  good  might  spring  out  of 
evil,  and  saw  in  this  union  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  as 
they  thought,  a  better  omen  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Gospel.     But  none  of  them,  whatever  their  principles,  had  a 
lord  of  pity  for  her  at  her  fall,  or,  before  it,  a  word  of 
vaming  against  the  dangerous  courses  into  which  she  was 
now  drifting. 

It  was  in  April,  1522,  that  honours  and  emoluments  began 
to  fall  thickly  upon  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  On  the  24th  of  April 
we  find  him  designated  treasurer  of  the  household — an  office 
hdd  not  long  before  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.  On  the  29th  of 
April  he  was  made  steward  of  Tunbridge,  master  of  the  hunt 
there,  constable  of  the  castle  and  chamberlain  of  Tunbridge, 
neeiver  and  bailiff  of  Brasted,  and  keeper  of  the  manor  of 
Penshurst ;  in  1528,  keeper  of  the  park  of  Thundersley,  in 
Essex ;  in  the  same  year,  keeper  of  Westwood  Park,  Notts ; 
in  1524,  steward  of  Swaffham,  Norfolk.  In  1525  he  alone, 
of  all  the  commoners  of  England,  was  made  a  peer  at  the 
ereation  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  1529  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  with  a  salary  of  20«.  a  day  during  pleasure  ; 
equal  to  an  annuity  in  our  day  of  between  4,0002.  and  5,000Z. 
Dignities  and  emoluments  continued  to  be  showered  upon  him 
TmtQ  the  spring  of  1586,  when,  on  his  daughter's  disgrace  and 
death,  he  retired  from  pubUc  life,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 

What  were  Henry's  intentions  in  the  first  instance,  however 
orentually  they  shaped  themselves,  we  know  not.  An  idle 
gdlantry  betrayed  him  into  an  incontrollable  passion.  It  is 
dear  that  he  felt  piqued  and  uneasy  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
oihers  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  them  ;  but 
lie  had  not  yet  discovered  his  intentions  to  herself,  still  less 
to  others ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  only  revealed  them 
partially  to  Wolsey.  Though  the  Cardinal  knew  of  the  King's 
indinations  to  Anne,  he  was  unconscious  at  first  of  the  serious 
foirm  they  were  destined  to  take ;  and  if  the  report  be  true, 
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that  he  had  turned  his  eyes  on  the  Dnchess  of  Alenfoi 
report  of  which  we  have  no  authoritative  confirmation — it 
was  not  until  1525  that  Wolsey  became  aware  of  the  real  state 
of  the  King's  mind.  Unquestionably,  in  1526  matters  had  so 
far  advanced  that  Clerk  was  only  watching  his  opportunity  to 
urge  the  divorce  at  the  Court  of  Bome.  Cavendish  reports, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  when  the  King  first  disclosed  his 
intentions  to  Wolsey,  the  latter  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  dissuade  him.^  We  have, 
however,  a  very  singular  piece  of  intelligence,  preserved  in 
one  of  Wolsey's  letters  to  the  King,  which  clearly  shows  that 
he  differed  from  his  master  on  this  important  matter,  and 
from  the  very  first  was  suspected  of  being  unfavourable  to 
the  King's  intentions — a  notion  which  rankled  long  in  Henry's 
breast,  and,  fanned  into  a  fiame  by  the  suggestions  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  friends,  ended  at  last  in  the  Cardinal's  ruin. 
The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

*'  Sire,  After  my  most  lowly  an^  humble  recommendations: 
It  may  please  your  Highness  to  understand  that  the  message 
sent  unto  me  this  morning  from  the  same,  by  Master  Wolman, 
hath  not  a  little  troubled  my  mind,  considering  that  your 
Highness  should  think  or  conject  upon  such  a  message  as  I 
sent  unto  your  Highness  by  Master  Sampson,  that  I  should 
either  doubt  or  should  [seek  to  hinder]  your  secret  matter. 
For  I  take  God  to  record  that  there  is  nothing  earthly  that  I 
covet  so  much  as  the  advancing  thereof;  not  doubting,  for 
anything  that  I  have  heard,  [that]  this  overture  (proposal  for 

the  divorce)  hath  come  to  the  Queen's  knowledge  [by]  • 

than  I  have  done  before.  And,  as  I  said  imto  Master  Sampson, 
if  your  brother  had  never  known  her,  by  reason  whereof  there 
was  no  aflfinity  contracted,  yet  in  that  she  was  married  in  facie 
ecclesise,  and  contracted  per  verba  de  prsesenii,  there  did  arise 
imped'imenhivi  puhlicse  hojiestatis,  which  is  no  less  impedimentum 
ad  dirimeudum  jnatrimonium  than  aflBnity ;  whereof  (of  which 
impediment)  the  bull  maketh  no  express  mention ;  and  the 
words  that  I  said  unto  Master  Sampson  imported  no  doubt  in 
me,  for  those  following  were  my  very  words."  That  is  to  say, 
the  King  had  secretly  determined  to  disavow  his  marriage  with 

>  It  is  to  this  that  Wolsey  himself  from   his  will  and  appetite ;    bat  I 

allndes  in  his  last   dying   speech   to  coald  nerer  bring  to  pass  to  diBimade 

Kingston  :  *'  I  assuro  you  I  have  often  him  thcrrfrom."     Cayendish,  p.  388L 
kneeled  before  him  (the  King)  in  his  •  Blank  in   MS.     Query,  Fisher  t 

privy  chamber,  on  my  knees,  the  space  Passages  between  [  ]  are  oonjeotnnl. 
of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade  him 
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Katharine  on  the  ground  that  she  was  *'  carnally  known  '*  to 
his  brother,  which  she  always  steadfastly  denied,  and  regard 
his  marriage  as  a  nullity.    But  Wolsey,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
out insisting  on  this,  the  King's  favourite   argument,   was 
content  to  rest  the  impediment  upon  the  more  tenable  and 
ostensible  ground,  that  as  she  had  been  married  in  the  face 
of  the  Church,  the  presumption  was  that  the  marriage  with 
Arthur  must  be  considered  valid ;  and,  without  entering  into 
any  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Katharine's 
lUegation,  the  marriage  ceremonies,  contracted  openly  and  in 
the  face  of  the  Church,  constituted  a  sufficient  impediment  to 
tier  maniage  with  Henry.    By  them  she  was  his  brother's 
irife,  and  she  must  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be  so  reputed. 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  dispensation  removed  all  other  impedi- 
ments, it  left  this  impediment  untouched,  and  never  mentioned 
it.    hi  other  words,  none,  as  Wolsey  thought,  could  dispute 
this  objection,  as  they  might  and  did  question  the  other,  urged 
by  the  King  and  his  advisers.     He  then  proceeds :  '*  When 
Sampson  showed  unto  me  that  the  Queen  was  very  stiff  and 
olwtinate,  affirming  that  your  brother  did  never  know  her 
cunally,  and  that  she  desired  counsel,  as  well  of  your  subjects 
u  of  strangers,  I  said  this  device  could  never  come  of  her 
bead,  but  of  some  that  were  learned,  and  these  were  the  worst 
pMta  that  could  be  imagined  for  the  impeaching  of  this 
ntatter  (for  hindering  the  divorce) ;  for  [if  it  were]  that  she 
would  resort  unto  the  counsel  of  strangers  or  of  [others] ,  she 
intended  to  make  all  the  counsel  of  the  world,  France  except, 
tt  ft  party  against  it  (the  divorce) ;  wherefore  I  [thought]  it 
conrenient,  till  it  were  known  what  should  succeed  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  what  point  the  French  king  might  be  brought, 
por  Graoe  should  handle  her  both  gently  and  doulcely,  as  I 
Qvtraoted  the  said  Master  Sampson.    This  was,  in  effect,  the 
liiole  substance  of  my  charge  committed  unto  him;  at  the 
'^daration  whereof  was  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
ptnent. 

"  At  the  reverence  of  God,  Sir,  and  most  humbly  prostrate 
^  your  feet,  I  beseech  your  Grace,  whatsoever  report  shall  be 
Mie  unto  the  same,  to  conceive  none  opinion  of  me  but  that  in 
^  matter,  and  in  all  other  things  that  may  touch  your  honor 
tod  surety,  I  shall  be  as  constant  as  any  living  creature,  not 
letting  (stopping)  for  any  danger,  obloquy,  displeasure,  or 
Tersecution.  Yea,  and  if  all  men  did  fail  and  swerve,  your 
lighness  shall  find  me  fast  and  constant,  according  to  my 
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most  bounden  duty,  assuredly  trusting  that  your  Highness,  of 
your  high  virtue,  will  defend  the  cause  of  your  most  hunMe 
servant  and  subject  against  all  those  tluU  wiU  anything  speak  or 
allege  to  the  contrary ;  like  as.  Master  Wolman  shidi  show 
unto  your  Highness,  unto  whom  I  most  humbly  beseech  the 
same  to  give  no  less  credence  than  to  myself,  praying  our 
Lord  to  preserve  your  most  noble  and  royal  estate,  giving 
unto  the  same  the  accomplishment  of  your  desires,  to  ike 
attaining  whereof  I  shall  stick  with  your  Highness  usque  ad 
mortem.  At  my  place  besides  Westminster,  the  first  day  of 
July,  by  your  most  humble  chaplain,  T.  Cabd"'.  Ebor."  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  conclusions  fairly 
deducible  from  this    extraordinary  letter.      It  is,   I  think, 
obvious  that  in  the  first  instance  Henry  had  resolved  to  cut 
the  knot  of  his  difficulties,  after    his  own  trenchant  and 
arbitrary  fashion,  by  simply  declaring  his  own  marriage  null 
and   void,  without    any  formal   trial.     As  Katharine   was 
devout,  obedient,  fatherless,  and  friendless,  and  any  inter- 
position by  the  Emperor  in  her  behalf  was  to  be  dreaded, 
Henry   made    no   doubt    that    she   might    be    flattered   or 
frightened  into  compliance  with  his  wishes ;  still  more,  if,  as 
he  evidently  expected,  a  bull  could  be  procured  from  Borne 
declaring  the  dispensation  illegal  or  invalid — an  authority  to 
which  Katharine  would  implicitly  submit.     The  Cardinal,  not 
quite  so  certain  of  success  with  the  Pope,  not  sure  of  the 
French  King's  policy — and  his  conjunction  with  the  Emperor 
would  have  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  King's  designs 
— recommended    Henry  to    treat    the  Queen   "gently  ancl    ^ 
tenderly,*'  expecting,  probably,  more  would  be  gained  by  mild- 
ness than  by  violence.     Perhaps  also  he  was  not  sorry  to 
a  pretext  of  moderating  the  impatience  of  the  King,  and 
sheltering  a  victim,  whose  only  sin  it  was  that  she  was  an 
innocent  obstacle  to  her  husband's  impetuous  desires.    He 
must  have  known  also,  as  a  churchman,  that  her  cause  mtf 
his  cause,  and  the  triumph  of  her  enemies  his  own  eventual 
downfall.    He  had  far  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  that 
a  cordial  union  between  himself  and  the  Boleyns  was  impoi- 
sible,  even  though  he  was  not  so  deadly  an  enemy  to  the 
Reformation  as  More,  or  Fisher,  or  Lee,  or  many  others. 
This  moderate  advice,  interpreted  by  his  previous  opposition 
to  the  King's  project,  which  no  protestations  on  his  part, 
however  vehement,  could  entirely  remove,  only  exposed  him 

>  state  Papers,  i.  194. 
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to  greater  danger  and  obloquy  from  his  enemies,  all  of  whom, 
seeing  bis  ruin  in  the  advancement  of  Anne  Boleyn,  mis- 
represented every  delay  and  every  measure,  even  of  prudence 
and  precaution,  on  his  part,  as  an  impediment  to  the  King's 
project,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  royal  cause. 

But  for  the  present  his  advice  and  management  were 

indispensable.    The  Pope  was  in  captivity,  aim  all  expectation 

from  him  of  a  favourable  sentence  was  miire  distant  than 

ever.    The  alliance  with  France  was  unsettled,  and  it  was  by 

no  means  certain  how  its  King  would  take  Henry's  deter- 

loination  on  a  divorce,  and  perhaps  a  new  marriage,  by  which 

the  interests  of  his  own  son  or  of  himself  would  be  seriously 

eompromised.    Besides,  with  all  the  King's  impatience  he 

was  governed  by  one  strong  passion,  the  love  of  popularity. 

Bold  as  he  was,  he  was  not  prepared  to  face  the  indignation 

of  his  subjects,  and  the  outcry  of  all  Europe.    Finally,  a  new 

•nd  imexpected  difficulty  had  arisen.    Katharine,  from  whom 

entire  submission  was  expected,  had  resolved  to  defend  her 

own  eause,  and  desired  counsel.     She  must  be  heard.    It  was 

numstrouB  to  suppose  that  she,  who  was  Queen  of  England, 

daughter  of  a  king,  and  niece  of  an  emperor,  could  be  debarred 

from  that  justice  which  was  readily  accorded  to  the  meanest 

of  (he  King's  subjects.    It  was  not  a  civil  but  an  ecclesiastical 

nit,  and  the  Pope  was  the  last  appeal.     The  Defender  of 

the  Faith,  the  great  champion  of  Papal  authority  against 

Lntheranism,  must  abandon  aU  his  former  principles  and 

nerifice  his  renown,  if  he  flaunted  his  opposition  in  the  face 

of  the  Spiritual  Buler  of  Christendom,  and  set  in  his  own 

person  the  most  flagrant  example  of  disobedience.    For  this 

Henry  was  not  prepared.    Was  it  not  possible  to  induce  the 

Pope  to  see  things  in  the  light  that  the  King  himself  saw 

them? 

Till  within  a  short  period  of  the  date  of  Wolsey's  letter,  it 
IB  dear  that  Katharine  was  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of 
her  misfortunes.  The  whole  affair  was  carried  on  with  such 
Iffofonnd  secresy,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperial 
unbassador,  Mendoza,  it  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the 
despatches  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  nor  does  the  name  of 
Aone  Boleyn  ever  occur.  In  1527  it  was  buzzed  about  in 
[  every  ear,  and  every  tongue  was  talking  of  it.  If  Katharine 
was  aware  of  the  attentions  paid  by  her  consort  to  Anne,  her 
suspicions  were  lulled,  or  her  remonstrances  disregarded.  If 
she  complained  that  after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  with- 
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ont  dispute  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  legality  of  her  union 
with  the  King  was  now  called  in  question,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  her  only  daughter  imperilled,  she  was  boldly  answered  that 
no  divorce  was  intended.    It  was,  she  was  assured,  a  mere 
discussion  of  an  abstract  question,  which  would  probably  be 
determined  in  her  favour.     On  his  part,  the  King  himself  was 
not  certain  of  his  mistress.     He  had  not  at  first  been  able  to 
obtain  from  her  any  distinct  avowal  of  her  sentiments.    In 
the  hottest  fit  of  expectation  she  would  suddenly  withdraw 
from  Court,  and  leave  him  to  mourn  her  absence.     "  I  have 
been  in  great  agony,"  he  writes  to  her  on  one  occasion, 
"  about  the  contents  of  your  letters,  not  knowing  whether  to 
construe  them  to  my  disadvantage,  as  in  some  others  of  them, 
or  to  my  advantage.     I  beg  to  know  expressly  your  intentions 
touching  the  love  between  us.     Necessity  compels  me  to 
obtain  this  answer,  having  been  more  than  a  year  wounded 
by  the  dart  of  love,  and  not  yet  sure  whether  I  shall  fail,  or 
find  a  place  in  your  affection.     This  has  prevented  me  from 
naming  you  my  mistress.  .  .  .  But  if  it  please  you  to  do  the 
office  of  a  true,  loyal  mistress,  and  give  yourself,  body  and 
heart,  to  me  who  have  been  and  mean  to  be  your  loyal  servant, 
I  promise  you  not  only  the  name,  but  that  I  shall  make  yon 
my  sole  mistress,  remove  all  others  from  my  affection^  and  tern 
you  only.     Give  me  a  full  answer  on  which  I  can  rely ;  and 
if  you  do  not  like  to  reply  by  letter,  appoint  some  place  whew 
I  can  have  it  by  word  of  mouth."  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  promise  of  making  her  his  sok 
mistress,  and  removing  aU  others  from  his  affection  had  not 
been  given  until  some  considerable  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  intimacy ;  and  when  thus  given  some  months 
must  havo  elapsed  before  he  could  ascertain  her  intentionBi 
and  give  effect  to  his  promise.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  any 
high  principle ;  but,  like  her  father,  she  was  not  deficient  in 
worldly  wisdom  and  ambition.  That  she  loved  the  King,  at 
any  time,  is  questionable ;  that  she  would  stoop  to  his  ad- 
vances, as  others  had  done,  and  throw  away  her  chances  d 

'  TV.  p.   1467.    Her  answer  has  choseii  by  yonreelf    than   ycm  !•'• 

not  been  preserved,  but  the  tenor  of  been  in  the  place  given  yoa  by  to^\ 

it  may  be   guessed  from  the  King's  thanking  you  most  heartily  that  yet 

next  letter :    "  Though  it  is  not  be-  are  pleased  still  to  have  some  remcii- 

fitting  for  a  gentleman  to  take  his  brance  of  me."     It  is  clear  from  tbi 

lady  in  the  place  of  a  servant  {i.e.  style  of  these  letters  that  they  m^ 

make  a  servant  of  his  lady),  I  shall  have  been  written  at  an  eariy  period 

williogly  grant  it>  if  thereby  I  may  of  the  King's  attachment, 
nnd  yoa  less  ungrateful  in  the  place 
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an  honourable  marriage,  was  not  to  be  expected.  She  had 
been  ab*eady  proposed  by  the  King  himself  for  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  But  if  the  King's  intentions 
were  honoorable,  how  were  they  to  be  fulfilled  ?  How  was 
Katharine  to  be  removed,  and  herself  bear  the  King's  name, 
and  be  installed  the  sole  mistress  in  his  affections  ?  Till  that 
was  assured  he  could  not  expect  that  she  should  give  up  all 
other  suitors,  and  bind  herself  to  him.  The  very  promise 
thus  made  by  him  would  augment  her  own  value  in  her  own 
esteem,  and  raise  expectations  not  to  be  satisfied  except  by  the 
fulfilment  of  his  word. 

Whether  but  for  this  letter  the  King  would  ever  have 
thought  of  a  divorce,  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  Having  once 
solved  upon  it,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  his  resolution  into 
effect.  Passion  blinded  him  to  its  difficulties;  blinded  him 
iIbo,  for  the  time,  to  all  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
fcdings  of  others — ^to  all  means,  however  vile,  however  de- 
grading, for  carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  I  would  gladly 
haTe  passed  over  in  silence  this  dark  and  revolting  page  of 
lufitory,  could  it  have  been  done  with  justice.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  chronicle  the  artifices,  the  dissimulation, 
the  fraud,  the  intimidation  employed  to  hunt  down  a  forlorn 
and  defenceless  woman ;  still  less  to  see  her  natural  protector 
«t  the  head  of  her  persecutors,  armed  with  the  whole  power 
and  wealth  of  his  kingdom,  and  employing  them  to  gain  his 
end ;  unscrupulous  in  his  animosity  against  those  who  ques- 
tioned or  opposed  his  wishes,  as  he' was  unscrupulous  in 
rewarding  those  who  advanced  them.  That  a  grand  divorce 
nit,  in  which  the  King  figured  as  the  principal  actois  should 
be  the  sole  theme  of  conversation  and  discussion  for  many 
jears;  that  the  sanctity  and  secrecy  of  the  marriage  bed 
flhould  be  laid  bare  in  its  most  minute  details ;  that  roving 
commiBBions  should  be  appointed  to  gather  up  the  loose 
goadp  that  passed  in  Prince  Arthinr's  chamber;  that  the 
nuurital  relations  between  the  King  and  Katharine  should  be 
the  common  talk  at  every  comer,  and  on  every  ale-bench ; — 
was  odions  enough.  But  it  was  far  worse  when,  long  before 
any  sentence  of  separation  was  pronounced — when  the  illegality 
\  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  had  not  yet  been  determined — 
as  if  in  contempt  of  the  law  which  he  had  evoked,  the  King 
openly  paraded  Anne  Boleyn  as  his  wife,  and  lodged  her 
sunptnonsly  and  even  ostentatiously  in  one  wing  of  his 
falace,  while  Katharine  remained  neglected  in  the  other.  Had 
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the  King  been  folly  convinced  of  the  nullity  of  his  marriage, 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  man  in  his  position,  who  regarded 
the  honour  and  respect  of  his  fature  wife  and  queen,  would 
have  indulged  m  the  unreserved  familiarities  with  which  he 
treated  Anne  Boleyn.  Nor  would  any  woman  of  purity  or 
delicacy  have  permitted  them. 


(    187    ) 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


WOLSEY  8   MISSION   TO   FBANCE. 

In  May,  1527,^  a  collusive  suit  was  instituted  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  in  which  the  King  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Wolsey  as  legate,  at  his  house  in  Westminster,  to  answer  to 
the  objection  alleged  against  him — as  in  an  ordinary  court  of 
divorce — for  cohabiting  with  Katharine,  his  brother  Arthur's 
wife,  during  eighteen  years.  The  Cardinal,  addressing  the 
King,  then  sitting  on  his  right  hand,  explained  the  reason  of 
the  summons.  As  legate  of  the  Holy  See  it  was  his  duty  to 
correct  offences  against  the  marriage  law,  and  therefore,  out 
of  consideration  for  his  office,  and  regard  for  his  Majesty's 
spiritual  welfare,  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  visited  his  Majesty  at  Greenwich,  and  requested 
the  King  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  him,  that  he 
might  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.  But  as  it  was  not  fit 
that  a  subject  should  cite  his  sovereign  to  appear  before  him, 
he  begged  to  hear  from  the  King's  own  lips  whether  he  con- 
sented to  these  proceedings,  and  was  content  that  the  Arch- 
bishop should  act  as  assessor.  On  receiving  from  the  King 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  Wolsey  proceeded  to  inform  his 
Majesty  of  the  complaint  made  against  him  for  his  marriage 


^  That  is  to  say,  just  after  the 
treaty  with  France  had  been  arranged. 
Wolsey,  as  Papal  legate,  and  the 
general  ceTisor  morum  and  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  was  commissioned 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  matrimonial 
offences.  As  the  suit  must  have  been 
instituted  with  the  King's  consent, 
and  he  submitted  to  be  tried  by 
Wolsey  as  legate,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
groes  injustice  of  the  process  set  on 
foot  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
against  Wolsey,  after  his  fall,  for  breach 
of  the  Pnemunire  in  the  exercise  of 
hia  l^gatine  power,  as  if  it  had  been 


done  without  the  King's  sanction.  It 
is  still  more  revolting  that,  not  in- 
dividuals, but  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  not  only  innocent, 
but,  if  they  had  protested  ever  so 
much  against  that  authority,  would 
have  been  helpless  in  preventing  it, 
should  have  been  condemned  as  ac- 
complices. Tet  in  these  proceedings 
the  King  found  servile  instruments 
both  in  the  judges  and  in  Parliament, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  bidden 
to  believe  that  both  were  beginning 
to  act  with  a  nobler  sense  oi  their 
independence. 
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with  Katharine ;  that  though  a  dispensation  had  been  granted 
him,  yet  as  the  validity  of  it  was  questioned,  the  King  ought 
to  feel  some  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  subject,  and  dread 
the  Vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes 
those  who  disobey  Him.     He  then  demanded  from  the  King 
what  he  had  to  say  in  justification  of  this  conduct.    The 
King  read  his  reply  from  a  written  paper,  requesting,  as  he 
could  not  always  appear  in  person,  that  Dr.  John  Bell  might 
be  received  as  his  proctor.     After  some  formal  proceedings 
Wolsey  prorogued  the  court  until  the  20th  of  May,  when  Dr. 
Bell  appeared  and  put  in  a  paper  containing  the  King's 
justification,  but  admitting  the  marriage  and  the  impediment. 
After  several  prorogations  Wolman,  the  promoter  of  the  smt, 
produced  his  objections,  of  which  Bell  demanded  a  copy;  and 
as  the  case  was  very  difficult   of   decision,  the    Cardinal 
determined  that  the  most  learned  theologians  and  civiUanB 
should  be  summoned — among  others  the  Bishops  of  Rochester, 
Lmcohi,  and  London— to  give  their  opinion  on  the  matter.* 
The  proceedings  were  never  resumed.    It  may  be,  for  their 
obvious  absurdity.    It  may  be  that  as  an  appeal  would  alwajs 
lie  from  the  Papal  legate  to  the  Pope  himself,  Katharine 
would  demur  to  Wolsey's  jurisdiction.    More  probable  still,  it 
was  feared  that  Wolsey  and  the  Archbishop,  by  sitting  afl 
judges  in  an  inferior  court,  would  incapacitate  themselveB 
from   sitting  in  the   Legatine  Court.      Hence  the  extreme 
secrecy  observed  in  these  proceedings,  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  historians.     Had  they  been  known,  they  would 
have  effectually  excluded  Wolsey  from   being  joined  with 
Campeggio  in  Papal  Commission.     If  the  Pope  had  remained 
at  liberty,  he  might  possibly  have  confirmed  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  below,  and  refused  all  appeal.    He  was  now  % 
captive ;  worse  still,  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor. 
Some  other  course  must  be  taken. 

The  King  was  resolved  upon  a  divorce  at  all  hazards.  Hie 
letter  to  Anne  Boleyn  admits  of  no  other  meaning.  Not  othe^  ' 
wise  could  he  have  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  would  remoTB  I 
all  others  from  his  affections,  and  that  she  alone  should  bear  \ 
his  name.  He  did  not  at  this  time  urge  the  plea  of  con-  ^ 
scientious  scruples,  or  the  dread  of  a  disputed  succession. 
How  could  he  ?  It  would  have  been  absurd  and  inconsistent! 
for  he  had  himself  only  a  few  weeks  before  declared  that  Maiy 
was  his  heiress,  and  he  had  heightened  the  terms  of  his  late 

>  IV.  p.  1426. 
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agreement  with  the  French  King,  on  the  plea  that  she  would 
undoubtedly  succeed  him,  and  then  whoever  married  her 
would  become  King  of  England.    Moreover  any  such  plea, 
though  it  might  serve  to  deceive  the  Pope,  had  no  weight  with 
his  own  subjects.     Their  objection  to  Mary's  marriage  with  a 
French  prince  was  foimded  on  the  fear  that  by  such  a  match 
they  might  hereafter  have  a  foreigner  for  their  sovereign ;  a 
fear  utterly  groundless,  if  there  ever  had  been  any  doubt  of 
a  female  succession.  Whatever  might  be  the  King's  persuasion 
afterwards,  by  dint  of  controversy  and  frequent  repetition,  his 
conscientious  scruples  at  this  time  had  no  strong  basis  of 
reality ;  no  stronger  than  his  assertion  to  Charles  and  other 
potentates,   that  his  proceedings   in  this  matter  were  not 
influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  conscientious  desire  to 
baye  certain  doubts  and  scruples  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  learned.     That  judgment  he  had  anticipated  already  ; 
be  had  taken  every  precaution  to  have  it  decided  in  his  favour, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  court  selected  by  himself,  and  by 
seeoiing  the  Pope's  consent  to  his  wishes  beforehand.     It  had 
been  his  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  managed  the 
whole  affair  with  such  complete  secrecy  that  Katharine  should 
bow  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  all  opportunity  for 
i^ypeal  and  remonstrance  should  be  shut  out.     She  was  to 
beeome  the  victim  of  legal  proceedings  in  which  no  plea  on 
ber  part  should  be  heard,  and  be  condemned  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  King's  own  choosing,  which  she  could  neither  challenge 
nor  decline — ^not  unUke  the  process  by  which  she  was  after- 
wards condenmed  by  Cranmer.^    The  Pope's  captivity,  as  we 
have  seen,  threw  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way.  Further, 
Katharine,  to  the  consternation  of  the  King  and  his  advisers, 
bad  received  intimation  of  the  King's  real  intentions.     Gon- 
frary  to  her  nature,  she  had  shown  herself  "  very  obstinate ;  " 
in  other  words,  she  had  resolved  to  maintain  her  rights  by 
the  legal  means  allowed  in  such  cases.    For  this  purpose  she 
had  demanded  counsel. 

The  demand  could  not  be  refused,  at  least  not  with  safety, 
until  the  assent  of  France  had  been  fully  secured,  and  the 


*  See  Craomer'B  own  letters  on 
Ue  nil^eot.  (Works,  II.  242.)  It 
^ipem  to  hare  been  his  object  to 
fiirj  on  the  proceedings  so  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  that  Katharine  should 
^ve  no  indncement  for  appearing, 
and  then  be  pronounoed  eontumam  for 


not  appeariog.  By  thoso  moans  sho 
would  be  deprived  of  her  right  of 
appeal.  Nothing  could  bo  moro  in. 
defensible.  The  only  palliation  is 
tliat  no  judge,  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
at  the  time,  with  the  exception  of 
More,  woold  have  actod  otherwise. 
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knot  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  bo  mdi8So}ably  tied 
that  no  means  should  be  left  to  the  Emperor  for  dissolving  ii 
Two  other  precautions  were  requisite:  first,  that  Eathaiine 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  her 
nephew,  or  that  all  such  communication  should  be  ineffectual; 
next,  that,  if  possible,  her  appeal  to  Bome  should  not  pass 
beyond  England ;  and  that  the  Pope,  by  delegating  her  cause 
from  himself  to  an  English  court,  should  be  precluded  from 
interfering.  To  obtain  these  results  there  was  need  of  a 
skilful  negociator,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  minute  and  delicate  points  of  this  odious  business.  For 
that  purpose  no  one  was  so  fit  an  instrument  as  Wolsey.  Yet 
the  King  had  secrets  he  did  not  communicate  even  to  his 
great  minister,  and  meant  to  take  his  own  way,  when  he  saw 
his  opportunity,  without  regarding  the  Cardinal's  advice. 
Nihil  est  supra  inalitiam  mulkris,  he  had  been  heard  to  say  ia 
the  recent  discussions ;  and  he  was  destined  to  experience  the 
truth  of  his  own  words. 

So  Wolsey  started  on  his  mission — ostensibly  to  settle  the 
particulars  of  the  late  treaty ;  really  to  divulge  to  Francis  so 
much  of  the  King's  purpose  as  might  be  confided  to  his  ears 
without  danger.  But  his  mission  embraced  other  matters  of 
a  more  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  which  he  was  only  to 
press  as  opportunity  allowed  him.^  He  was  to  feel,  if  possible, 
the  pulse  of  the  nation,  to  discover  how  the  bishops  stood 
affected  towards  the  King's  purpose — especially  Fisher,  the 
Bishop  of  Eochester,  whose  fearless,  outspoken  opposition, 
and  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  the  King  dreaded,  and  whom 
he  suspected  of  corresponding  secretly  with  Katharine.  Above 
all,  he  was  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  communicating  with 
the  Pope,  and  manipulating  his  Holiness  in  conformity  with 
the  King's  wishes.  If  the  Pope  leaned  to  the  Imperialists^ 
and  was  refractory,  he  was  to  be  coerced  by  a  declaration 
from  Wolsey  and  the  French  cardinals  that  all  his  acts  during 
his  captivity  would  be  held  as  invalid.  If  he  showed  himself 
more  towardly,  he  should  be  asked  to  delegate  his  authority  to 
Wolsey  for  a  time ;  if  not  as  the  Pope's  vicegerent,  yet  at  least 
as  clothed  vidth  all  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  for  determining 

*  Gavendisb,  who  was  in  the  dark  they  might "  get  him  out  of  the  Eing^i 

as  to  the  main  purpose  of  Wolsey's  daily  presence,"  and  "  deprave  him  ao 

mission,  thinks  that  ho  was  despatched  nnto  the  King  in  hia  absence"  that 

on  this  embassy  through  the  instiga-  he  shonld  be  in  less  estimation  with 

tions  of  his  enemies,  that  "  by  the  aid  his  Majesty  (p.  148).     This   maybe 

of  their  chief  mistress,  my  lady  Anne,'*  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
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the  King's  cause  as  irrevocably  and  infallibly  as  the  Pope 
himself. 

The  Cardinal's  train  consisted  of  900  horsemen,^  and 
inelnded  in  it  certain  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  besides  Sir 
Thomas  More,   Sir    Henry  Guildford,   Sir   Francis    Bryan, 
Stephen  Gardiner,   and  other    persons    of   note.    He    was 
attended  by  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher,  who  has  left  by 
tai  the  most  minute  and  interesting  account  of  this  embassy, 
although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  official  list  of 
Wolfley's  attendants.*    To  the  rising  party  of  the  extreme 
Beformers,  now  rapidly  becoming  popular,  such  pomp  and 
roeh  magnificence  appeared  inconsistent  with  his   spiritual 
eharacter,  and  famished  another  instance  of  his  ambition  to 
eclipse  royalty  itself,  by  assuming  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
They  knew  little  of  the  inner  feelings  of  the  man,  or  the  real 
pnpose  of  his  visit.    Like  vulgar  observers,  they  judged  by 
the  outside  alone;    and  thoughtless  historians   have  been 
implicitly  guided  by  their  judgment.     It  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  so  large  and  imposing  a  train  was  neces- 
sary for  protection  as  well  as  for  display,  both  in  crossing  the 
sea  and  in  passing  the  Imperial  borders  at  a  time  when  the 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  was  unknown,  and  with  whom 
the  Cardinal  was  no  special  favourite  ;  ^  that  in  descending  to 
the  sea-coast  he  had  to  travel  through  the  county  of  Kent,  not 
wholly  recovered  from  the  disaflfection  caused  by  the  Amicable 
Grant,  and  such  a  display  was  far  more  likely  to  impress  its 
inhabitants  with  a  sense  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
administration  than  any  law  or  individual  punishment  could 
eSeci    More  than  all,  Wolsey  was  invested  with  unusual 
powers,  as  ''the  King's  lieutenant,  and  not  as  an  ordinary 
ambassador,  combining  for  the  time  in  his  own  person  the 
highest  spiritual  and  temporal  dignity  of  the  realm."*  Caven- 
Hah  has  transmitted  an  amusing  accoimt  of  the  Cardinal's 
estimate  of  his  novel  functions,   and  the  necessity  he  was 
Wnder  of  schooling  ''  his  noblemen  and  gentlemen,"  and  giving 
them  lessons  for  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion — lessons 
wldch  had  not  been  necessary  if  he  had  been  the  proud  and 
imperious  prelate  he  is  often  represented  to  have  been.    After 
calling  them  into  his  privy  chamber,  and  commending  their 

*  Hoi  1200,  as  stated  more  than  1476,  clearly  showing  that  this  was 
t  bj  HaQ.  no  imag^inarj  danger. 

*  See  IT.  p.  1466.  *  See  his  commissions,  IV.  p.  1449. 
'  See  hii  letter  to  Clerk,  IV.  p. 
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diligence  in  his  service,  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  more 
precisely  the  nature  of  his  authority :  "  Ye  shall  miderstand 
that  the  King's  majesty,  upon  certain  weighty  considerationB, 
hath,  for  the  more  advancement  of  his  royal  dignity,  assigned 
me  in  this  joiurney  to  be  his  lieutenant-general;  and  what 
reverence  belongeth  to  the  same  I  will  tell  you.    For  my  part, 
I  must,  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  assume  and  take  upon 
me,  in  all  honors  and  degrees,  to  have  all  such  service  and 
reverence  as  to  his  Highness'  presence  is  meet  and  due.    And 
for  my  part  ye  shall  see  me  that  I  will  not  omit  one  jot 
thereof."  ^    After  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  strict 
attention,  he  proceeded :  **  Now  to  the  point  of  the  French- 
men's nature.     Ye  shall  understand  that  their  disposition  is 
such  that  they  will  be  at  the  first  meeting  as  familiar  with 
you  as  (if)  they  had  been  acquainted  with  you  long  before, 
and  commune  with  you  in  the  French  tongue,  as  though  ye 
understood  every  word  they  spake ;  therefore,  in  like  manner, 
be  ye  as  familiar  with  them  again  as  they  be  with  you.    If 
they  speak  to  you  in  the  French  tongue,  speak  you  to  them  in 
the  English  tongue ;  for  if  you  understand  not  them,  they 
shall  no  more  understand  you.^    And  my  Lord,  speaking 
merrily  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  there,  being  a  Welshman, 
'Eice,'®  quoth  he,  'speak  thou  Welsh  to  him,  and  I  am  well 
assured  that  thy  Welsh  shall  be  more  diflfuse  (diflScult)  to  him 
than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee  ; '  and  so,  urging  them  in  all 
their  behavior  to  study  'gentleness  and  humanity,'  he  die-  * 
missed  them."* 

He  started  on  his  journey  from  Westminster,  July  8, 
1527,   passing  through  London,   and  over  London  Bridge, 


'  How  thcv  observed  their  inatmc- 
tions  will  be  8(;en  by  the  account  of 
a  dinner  pivcn  at  Aniienfl  by  tho 
Cardinal  to  the  Kings  of  Franc«  and 
Navarre.  The  quantity  of  viands  was 
stupendous.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  atten- 
dants served  him  cap  in  liand,  and,  in 
bringing  the  disht'S,  knelt  before  him 
in  the  act  of  ])re8eTiting  them.  Those 
who  waited  upon  the  moat  Christian 
King  kept  their  caps  on  their  heads, 
dispensing  with  such  exaggerated 
ceremcmies.  The  narrator,  an  Italian, 
accustomed  to  the  freer  and  simpler 
habits  of  republics,  was  not  aware 
that  Wolsey,  as  the  representative  of 
royalty,  was  nerved  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  the  King  himself.  It  is 
clear  also,  from  this  and  other  notices, 


that  tho  formalities  of  tho  EngliA 
court  were  more  rigid  than  those  of 
France.  No  man  could  wear  a  cap  or 
hat  in  the  English  court  withoot 
special  licence. 

'  These  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  had  never  been  abroad 
before. 

'  Griffith  ap  Rice,  who  was  afte^ 
wards  execut<»d. 

*  Cavendish,  p.  153.  *' HnmiM 
and  gentle.''  No  poet,  no  philosopher, 
could  have  comprised  in  briefer  or 
truer  words  the  essentials  of  good 
breeding.  Statesman  or  ecclesiastio, 
Wolsey  never  could  have  been  ibe 
arrogant  pedant  he  is  sometimei 
represented. 
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instead  of  taking  the  usual  way  by  water.    A  description 
(rf  file  cavalcade  will  be  found  in  Cavendish.^    The  Cardinal 
binuelf,  as  usual,  rode  with  stirrups  of  copper  gilt,  on  a  mule 
trapped  with  crimson  velvet  upon  velvet.    Before  him  were 
borne  two  crosses  of  silver,  two  pillars  of  the  same  metal,  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  and  his  Cardinal's  hat.    He  lodged 
tfae  first  night  two  miles  beyond  Deptford,  at  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Wiltshire.    Here  he  was  met  by  the  Archbishop. 
Next  day  he  rode  to  Rochester,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
Bishop.    The  third  day  he  reached  Faversham,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  abbey.    From  Faversham  he  wrote  to  the  King, 
informing  him  of  the  particulars  of  his  journey,  and  stating 
ttat  this  portion  of  the  realm  was  never  in  better  order ; 
"dear  without  any  such  talkings,   rumours,  or    seditious 
Qieakings,  as  was  reported  and  noysed."  ^    He  goes  on :  ''  The 
fret  night  of  this  my  journey  I  lodged  at  Sir  John  Wiltshire's 
iKmse,  where  met  me  my  lord  of  Canterbury;  with  whom, 
afier  communication  had  of  your  secret  matter  (the  divorce), 
and  such  other  things  as  have  been  hitherto  done  therein,  I 
flhowed  him  how  the  knowledge  thereof  is  come  to  the  Queen's 
grace,  and  how  displeasantly  she  taketh  it,  and  what  your 
Highness  hath  done  for  the  staying  and  pacification  of  her ; 
iedaring  unto  her  that  your  Orace  hath  hitherto  nothing  intended, 
neione,  but  only  for  the  searching  and  trying  out  of  the  truth, 
proceeding  upon  occasion  given  by  the  French  party,  and 
doabts  moved  therein  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes.   Which  fashion 
and  manner  liked  my  said  lord  of  Canterbury  very  well.    And 
noting  his  countenance,  gesture,   and    manner — although    he 
somewhat  marvelled  how  the  Queen   should  come  to   the 
knowledge  thereof,  and  by  whom,  thinking  that  your  Grace 
mi^t  constrain  and  cause  her  to  show  the  discoverers  thereof 
imto  your  ELighness — ^yet,  as  I  perceive,   he  is  not  much 
altered  or  turned  from  his  first  fashion,  expressly  affirming 
that  however  displeasantly  the  Queen  took  this  matter,  yet 
the  truth  and  judgment  of  the  law  must  have  place  and  be 
followed.    And  so  proceeding  further  with  him  in  communica- 
tion, I  have  sufficiently  instructed  him  how  he  shall  order 
bimself  in  case  the  Queen  do  demand  his  counsel  in  the  said 
lHatter ;  which  mine  advertisement  (advice)  he  doth  not  only 
Hie,  but  also  hath  promised  me  to  follow  the  same  accordingly." 

*  p.  149.  205),  showing  how  much  importance 

'  State  Papers,  i.  196.    He  repeats      was  attached  to  it. 
^^  in  a  sobseqaent  letter  (ibid.,  p.  '  Ibid. 
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Then,  to  dissipate  any  suspicions  that  Warham  (who  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  much  penetration  or  firmness) 
might  have  entertained  of  Wolsey's  mission,  he  tells  the 
Archbishop  that  he  was  sent  into  France  to  concert  means 
for  the  Pope's  delivery — a  confidential  communication,  at 
which  his  Grace  was  "  much  rejoiced."  ^ 

The   Archbishop  was  easily  disposed  of;  a  harder  task 
remained  at  Rochester,  where  the  Cardinal  fell  into  communi- 
cation with  its  Bishop,  the  celebrated  Fisher.     He  was  now 
closely  verging  on  threescore  years  and  ten.*    Entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  unlike  most  other  bishops  of  those 
days,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
Calumny,   busy  against  the  rest  of   the    hierarchy,  never 
wagged  its  tongue  in  disparagement  of  Fisher,  exc^t  for  his 
excessive  study  and  protracted  austerities.    His  favourable 
opinion  of  the  King's  divorce  would  weigh  with  many — ^un- 
doubtedly with  his  great  friend  More,  whose  assistance  in  the 
cause  the  King  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hopes  of  securing. 
Wolsey  approached  him  warily,  on  his  weak  side.   He  enlarged 
on  the  calamities  of  the  Church,   ''and  what  things  wero 
devised,  as  well  in  prayer  and  fasting  as  other  good  deeds,  and 
at  your  Grace's  commandment  by  me  indicted  for  the  redress 
of  the   same.      After  which  communication  I   asked   hsBif 
whether  he  had  heard  lately  any  tidings  from  the  Court,  and 
whether  any  man  had  been  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen's 
grace.    At  which  question  he  somewhat  stayed  and  paused; 
nevertheless,  in  conclusion  he  answered,  how  truth  it  is,  thst 
of  late  one  was  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen's  Grace,  who 
brought  him  a  message  only  by  mouth,  without  disclosure  of 
any  particularity,  that  certain  matters  there  were  betweeB 
your  Grace  and  her  lately  chanced,  wherein  she  would  be  ^ 
to  have  his  counsel,  alleging  that  your  Highness  was  conteoi 
she  should  so  have ;  whereunto,  as  he  saith,  he  made  ansntf 
likewise  by  mouth,  that  he  was  ready  and  prone  to  give  onto 
her  his  coimsel  in  anything  that  concerned  or  touched  anff 
herself,  but  in  matters  concerning  your  Highness  and  her,  hij 
would  nothing  do,  without  knowledge  of  your  pleasure  aiij 
express  commandment ;— and  herewith  dismissed  the 
senger.    After  declaration  whereof,  I  replied  and  said, 'Iffj 
Lord,  ye  and  I  have  been  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
hath  loved  and  trusted  the  other ;  wherefore,  postponing 

^  Tho    Archbishop  was    old    and      much  less  with  the  CardinaL 
feeble^  UDablo  to  cope  with  the  times,  '  He  was  bom  in  1459. 
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doubt  and  fear,  ye  may  be  frank  and  plain  with  me,  like  as  I, 
for  my  part,  will  be  with  you.'  And  so  I  demanded  of  him 
whether  he  had  any  special  conjecture  or  knowledge  what  the 
matter  should  be  wherein  the  Queen  desired  to  have  his 
advice.  Whereunto  he  answered,  that  by  certain  report  and 
relation  he  knew  nothing;  howbeit,  upon  conjecture  arising 
upon  such  things  as  he  had  heard,  he  thinketh  it  was  for  a 
divorce  to  be  had  between  your  Highness  and  the  Queen; 
which  to  conject  he  was  specially  moved,  upon  a  tale 
brought  unto  him  by  his  brother  from  London,  who  showed 
him,  that,  being  there  in  a  certain  company,  he  heard  say 
that  things  were  set  forth,  sounding  to  such  a  purpose; 
whereupon,  and  then  calling  to  remembrance  the  question  I 
moved  imto  him  by  your  Grace's  commandment,  with  the 
message  sent  unto  him  from  the  Queen,  he  verily  supposed 
such  a  matter  to  be  in  hand.  And  this  was  all  he  knoweth 
therein,  as  he  constantly  affirmeth ;  without  that  that  ever  he 
sent  any  word  or  knowledge  thereof,  by  his  faith,  to  the 
Queen's  grace,  or  any  other  living  person." 

When  he  had  thus  probed  the  old  man's  confidence  to  the 

bottom,  Wolsey  began  in  appearance  to  be  very  confidential. 

After  telling  Fisher  that  the  King,  for  excellent  reasons,  had 

not  intended  to  disclose  this  secret,  except  to  very  few,  yet, 

leemg  that  his  motives  were  so  grossly  misrepresented,  Wolsey 

had  been  commissioned  by  the  King  to  discover  the  whole 

affair  to  Fisher,  first  taking  an  oath  of  him  to  keep  it  secret, 

and  communicate  his  opinions  about  it  to  Wolsey.    He  then 

poceeded  to  explain  how,  at  the  late  negociations  for  marrying 

the  French  King  to  the  Princess  Mary,  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 

had  desired  to  know  what  had  been  done  ''for  taking  away 

the  impediment  of  that  marriage  whereof  my  lady  Princess 

mneth;"  and  on  perusing  the  bull  of  dispensation  he  had 

aaid  that  though  he  supposed  the  bull  was  not  sufficient,  as 

the  Pope  could  not  dispense  in  a  matter  de  jure  divitw,  yet  he 

agreed  that  all  further  discussion  upon  it  should  be  postponed 

UntQ  Wolsey's  visit  to  France — where,  it  may  be  remarked 

by  the  way,  it  never  was  moved.    For  this  reason  the  Cardinal 

■aid  he  had  gathered  many  opinions  of  the  ''  learned,  who  had 

light  clerkly  handled  the  same,  so  as  the  books  excrescunt  in 

magna  volumina.**  .  .  .  ''  And  thus  declaring  the  whole  matter 

.Unto  him  at  length,  as  was  devised  with  your  Highness  at 

fork  Place,  I  added  that,  by  what  means  it  was  not  yet  de- 

lirehended,  an  inkling  of  this  matter  is  come  to  the  Queen's 
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knowledge ;   who  being  suspicums,  and  casting  farther  doubU 
than  was  meant  or  intended,  hath  broken  with  your  Grace 
thereof,  after  a  very  displeasant  manner,  saying  that  by  my 
procurement  and  setting  forth  a  divorce  was  purposed  between 
her  and  your  Highness ;  and  by  her  manner,  behaviour,  words, 
and  messages,  sent  to  divers,  hath  published,  divulged,  and 
opened  the  same,^  and  what  your  Highness  hath  said  unto 
her  therein,  to  the  purging  of  the  matter ;  how  and  after  what 
sort  your  Grace  hath  used  yourself  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  him  that  should  be  author  of  that  tale  unto  her.    And  I 
assure  your  Grace,  my  lord  of  Rochester,  hearing  the  process 
of  the  matter  after  this  sort,  did  arrect  (attribute)  great  blame 
unto  the  Queen,  as  well  for  giving  so  light  credence  in  so 
weighty  a  matter,  as  also,  when  she  heard  it,  to  handle  the 
same  in  such  fashion  as  rumor  and  bruit  should  spread  thereot 
which  might  not  only  be  some  stay  and  let  to  the  universal 
peace  .  .  .  but  also  to  the  great  danger  and  peril  of  your 
Grace's  succession,  if  the  same  should  be  further  spread  and 
divulged;  and  [he]  doubted  not,  but  that  if  he  might  speak 
with  her,  and  disclose  unto  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
matter  as  afore,  he  should  cause  her  greatly  to  repent,  humUe, 
and  submit  herself  unto  your  Highness  ;  considering  that  the 
thing  done  by  your  Grace  in  this  matter  was  bo  neceuaff 
and  expedient,  and  the  Queen's  act  herein   so  perilous  and 
dangerous." 

Thus  Fisher  was  persuaded  that  the  sole  object  of  the  King 
was,  not  to  insist  upon  the  objections  to  his  marriage  ^riih 
Katharine,  but  rather  to  find  reasons,  by  the  advice  of  skilial 
doctors  and  casuists,  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  was  good  ssi 
lawful,   whilst  Wolsey  contrived  to  make  him  believe  that 
Katharine  in  her  impatience  was  hindering  the  King's  thoTi^ 
ful  and  benevolent  intentions.    A  wiser  man  than  Fishflf 
might  have  been  deceived  by  so  plausible  a  story,  which  shifW 
the  blame  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  and  contrived  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.    In  his  attempt 
however,  to  represent  Katharine  as  the  author  of  all  tlA 
scandal,  the  Cardinal  had  advanced  to  the  extreme  verge  of  I 
discretion.    Fisher  in  his  simplicity  was  desirous  of  expoflh" 
lating  with  Katharine  for  her  wilfulness  and  disobediene* 
Such  an  endeavour  would  have  discovered  all.     "  Howbe4" 
writes  the  Cardinal,  '^  I  have  so  persuaded  him  that  he  iril| 

'  This  statoment  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  ungenerons. 
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nothing  speak  or  do  therein,  or  anything  counsel  her,  but  as 
shall  stand  with  your  pleasure ;  for,  he  saith,  although  she 
be  Queen  of  this  realm,  yet  he  knowledgeth  you  for  his  High 
Sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and  will  not  therefore  otherwise 
behave  himself  in  all  matters  concerning  or  touching  your 
person  than  as  he  shall  be  by  your  Grace  expressly  com- 
manded. Thus  Wolsey  contrived  to  alienate  from  the  unhappy 
Queen  the  only  adviser  on  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  she 
conld  implicitly  rely.  Fox,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
old  and  blind,  and  had  long  retired  from  public  life ;  Clerk, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath,  was  in  Paris ;  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  in  Wolsey's  train ;  West,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  confined 
to  his  diocese  by  a  sore  leg ;  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  been  already  prejudiced  against  her.  The  only 
prelate,  Fisher,  whose  learning  and  honesty  could  have  availed 
her  in  her  troubles,  was  now  possessed  with  a  belief  that  she 
was  acting  against  her  own  interests,  and  imperilling  the 
succession  of  her  daughter  by  opposing  the  investigation  of 
those  doubts  which  the  King,  in  his  generosity,  was  anxious 
to  remove  !  How  was  Kutharine  to  extricate  herself,  and  her 
cause,  from  such  a  wilderness  of  misrepresentation  and  per- 
plexity ?  How  was  she,  without  friends  and  without  advisers, 
ignorant  of  all  the  necessary  forms,  and  still  more  uncertain 
whom  she  might  trust,  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and  fight  single- 
handed  against  so  many  opponents  ? 

With  a  skill  and  dissimulation  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
Wolsey  then  endeavoured  to  insinuate  doubts  into  Fisher's 
mind  of  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation,  by  weakly 
combating  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  as  if  they  had 
proceeded  from  the  French.    But  here  he  was  not  so  success- 
fiiL    He  could  only  wring  from  Fisher  an  acknowledgment 
that  there  were  points  in  the  bull  which  seemed  to  him  doubt- 
inly  and  he  wondered  that  another  had  not  been  ''purchased 
than  that,  being  so  slenderly  couched,  and  against  which  so 
many  things  might  be  objected."    He  would  not,  however, 
argue  the  question,  says  Wolsey;  whether  he  began  to  suspect 
the  matter  or  not,  and  saw  through  the  Cardinal's  purpose, 
or  whether  he  had  other  reasons  for  remaining  silent.     So 
Wolsey  departed,  taking  his  journey  the  next  day  to  Favers- 
iam.    On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  Canter- 
bury, and  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  prior's 
lodging.    Here  he  remained  three  or  four  days.    At  this  time 
^ras  held  the  great  jubilee  and  fair  in  honour  of  the  feast  of 
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St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.^  "  In  which  day  of  the  said  feast, 
within  the  abbey,  there  was  made  a  solemn  procession,  and 
my  lord  Cardinal  went  presently  in  the  same,  apparelled  in 
his  legatine  ornaments,  with  his  Cardinal's  hat  on  his  head ; 
who  commanded  the  monks  and  all  their  quire  to  sing  the 
Litany  after  this  sort,  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  Papa  nostra 
Clemente,  and  so  perused  the  Litany  through,  my  lord  Cardinal 
kneeling  at  the  quire  door,  at  a  form  covered  with  carpets  and 
cushions,  the  monks  and  all  the  quire  standing  all  that  while 
in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the  Church.  At  which  time  I  saw 
the  lord  Cardinal  weep  very  tenderly,  which  was,  as  we 
supposed,  for  heaviness  that  the  Pope  was  at  that  present  in 
such  calamity  and  great  danger  of  the  lanceknights."*  Pro- 
bably the  cause  was  much  deeper  than  Cavendish  supposed. 

On  the  10th  he  reached  Dover,  and  embarked  for  Calais 
the  next  day,  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  reaching 
his  destination  at  nine.  He  found  the  town  in  great  disorder, 
and  the  soldiers  unpaid.  He  lodged  here  at  ''a  house  called 
the  Checker,  where  he  lay  and  kept  his  house  as  long  as  he 
stayed  in  the  town,  going  immediately  to  his  naked  bed, 
because  he  was  somewhat  troubled  with  sickness  in  his  passage 
upon  the  seas."^ 

During  the  Cardinal's  stay  at  Calais  he  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Knight,  the  King's  secretary,  disclosing  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation  to  which  the  King  was  now  stooping 
in   his  infatuation,   and    the    demoralization,    like    a  fatal 
epidemic,  rapidly  infecting  all  who  were  concerned  in  this     ^ 
affair.     Katharine,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  remonstrated    ^ 
with  the  King  on  his  cruel  intentions,  now  either  professiiig 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  explanations,  or  finding  her  expostubr 
tions  useless,  ceased  to  exhibit  any  further  symptoms  of  dis- 
pleasure.    In  a  letter  of  a  little  later  date  from  Dr.  Sampson, 
a  time-serving  ecclesiastic,*  we  learn  that  "  the  gteat  matter 
(the  divorce)  is  in  very  good  train  ;  good  countenance  (meaning 
the  Queen's) ;  much  better  than  was,  in  mine  opinion ;  le* 
suspicion  or  httle ;  the  merry  visage  is  returned,  not  less  than 
was  wont ;  " — this  was  a  noticeable  feature  in  Katharine'i 

*  Sunday,  July    7,    the    date    of  *  Ibid.,  162. 

St.   Thomas's  Translation.     Respect-  *  July  25,  IV.  p.  1496.    "Xnftrt- 

ing  this  jubilee,  procured  apparently  mentum  SathansB,"  Pole  calls  him,  b 

by    Archbishop    Warham,   see    some  his  bitter  rhetoric,  for  siding  with  tk* 

curious  letters   in  Sumner's   Canter-  King  on  all  occasions,  especially  * 

bury,  App.  to  Supplement,  p.  46.  his  assumption  of  the  Supremaoj* 

'  Cayendish,  p.  151. 
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behaviour  frequently  mentioned  by  contemporaries. — "The 
other  party  (meaning  the  King),  as  your  Grace  knoweth, 
lacketh  no  wit,  and  so  showeth  highly  in  this  matter."  The 
King,  in  fact,  had  followed  Wolsey's  advice ;  and,  contrary 
to  his  nature  when  his  wishes  were  opposed,  had  treated 
Katharine  "gently  and  doulcely,"  hoping  to  lull  her  sus- 
picions. He  had  even  shown  her  more  than  usual  courtesy, 
for  Sampson  notices  it  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  on  leaving  Hunsdon  for  Beaulieu,  though  the  King  was 
ready  to  depart "  a  good  space,"  he  tarried  for  the  Queen,  and 
so  they  rode  forth  together. 

In  this  apparent  reconciliation  a  sewer  and  confidant  of 
the  Qaeen,  named  Francis  Phillip,^  a  Spaniard,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  her  attendants,  requested  licence  to  go  to 
Spain,  "  forasmuch,  as  he  sayeth,  he  would  visit  his  mother, 
which  is  very  sore  sick."    The  Queen  refused  her  consent,  and 
used  her  influence  with  the  King  to  prevent  him.     The  King, 
suspecting  "collusion   and  dissimulation,"  resolved  also  to 
dissemble ;  "  feigning,"  says  Knight,  "  that  Phillip's  desire  is 
made  upon  good  ground  and  consideration ;  and  easily  hath 
persuaded  the  Queen  to  be   content  with  his  going.     And 
because  it  was  thought  dangerous  for  him  to  pass  through 
France,  or  at  this  season  by  the  seas,  the  King  hath  said  that 
in  case  Philip  be  taken  by  enemies,  his  Highness  will  redeem 
him  and  pay  his  ransom ;  and  this  policy  the  King  useth  to 
bing  Philip  in  more  firm  confidence.    But  his  pleasure  is, 
and  also  he  desireth  and  prayeth  your  Grace  to  use  such 
policy,  as,  notwithstanding  any  safe-conduct  that  the   said 
PhilUp  shall  obtain,  either  by  your  Grace's  means,  or  any 
o{her,  of  the  French  king,  ...  he  may  be  detained  in  some 
qaarter  of  France,  so  that  it  be  not  in  anywise  known  that 
ttie  said  .  •  .  deprehension  should  come  by  the  King,  by  your 
Tiaee,  or  any  of  the  King's  subjects.     The  King's  highness 
otb  perceive  that  the  Queen  is  the  only  cause  of  this  man's 
)ing  into  Spain,  as  he  that  is  and  hath  been  always  privy 
ito  the  Queen's  affairs  and  secrets."  ^    Wolsey,  who  was  still 
Calais,  acknowledged  this  letter  on  the  19th  of  July,  and 
amending  the  King's  prudence,  added  that  it  was  more 
a  necessary  for  the  Queen's  sewer  to  be  stopped ;  for  if  the 

He  first  cxraios    into  notice  in  friends,  and  appears  to  have  been   u 

and  had  letters  of  denization  as  mnsician  as  well  as  a  scholar. 

aeen's  eewer  in  1522.     He  is  '  Stato  Papers,  i.  215. 

oed  by  EraBmns  as  one  of  his 
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*'  matter  should  come  to  the  Emperor's  knowledge  "  it  woidd 
prove  no  little  hindrance  to  the  King's  affair.  As,  howerer, 
Phillip  might  pass  by  sea  (which  eventually  he  did),  it  would 
be  better,  he  thought,  for  the  King  to  provide  against  such  an 
emergency,  or  give  instructions  to  his  ambassadors  in  Spain 
"  for  inducing  all  that  shall  speak  any  thing  of  your  secret 
matter  to  take  all  your  proceedings  and  doings,  in  that  behalf 
in  good  and  agreeable  part."  ^ 

The  suspicions  of  the  King  and  his  minister  were  partly 
false,  and  partly  well-founded.  They  might  have  spared 
themselves  an  act  of  meanness  and  duplicity,  which  was  not 
even  attended  with  the  advantage  they  expected  from  it»  and 
would  have  proved  unavailing,  even  if  it  had  succeeded.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  King  and  Wolsey  imagined  that  the 
secret  had  not  transpired,  Charles  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  affair.  He  had  known  it  some  months  already.  EiB 
ambassador,  Don  Inigo  Mendoza,  whose  despatches  have  now 
for  the  first  time  been  made  pubUc  by  the  labours  of  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos,  has  admitted  us  into  the  secret  histoiy 
of  his  communications  with  Katharine  and  his  correspondence 
with  Charles  on  this  occasion.  He  had  been  sent  to  England 
in  1526 ;  was  detained  in  his  passage  through  France ;  and» 
owing  to  various  obstacles,  did  not  reach  his  destination  until 
the  2Gth  of  December.^  On  the  28th  of  March,  1527,  he 
informed  the  Emperor,  that  since  his  arrival  in  England  he 
had  never  been  allowed  to  speak  with  Katharine  alone,  though 
she  greatly  desired  it,  and  had  at  vaiious  times  endeavoured 
to  appoint  him  an  interview.  More  than  once  the  Queen  had 
sent  him  her  confessor,  a  bishop  (Fisher  ?),  assuring  Mendoza 
he  would  never  succeed  in  obtaining  an  audience  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Cardinal ;  that  he  must  not 

*  Stato  Papers,!.  220.  In  conformity  waa  perfectly  satisfied,  and  no  die- 
with  tills  arrangement  Wolsey  wrote  on  ploasaro  now  existed,  except,  perhaps, 
the  1st  of  Aagiist,  to  Ghinucci  and  Leo,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  scandal  the 
the  English  ambassadors  in  the  Im-  Queen,  before  she  knew  the  tmth, 
perial  Court,  telling  thorn  that  a  rumour  may  have  communioatcd  some  Bus- 
somehow  or  other  had  sprung  up  in  picion  to  the  Emperor,  which  they  are 
England  that  the  King  was  taking  to  use  their  efforts  to  disooTor,  and 
proceedings  to  procure  a  divorce.  It  watch  the  Queen's  physician,  Fer- 
was,  ho  assured  them,  entirely  with-  dinand,  and  Francis  Phillip.  They  are 
out  foundation.  There  had,  indeed,  warned,  however,  to  say  nothing  of 
been  some  discussion  about  the  Papal  the  French  objections,  i.e.  De  Tarbes' ; 
dispensation,  not  with  a  view  to  a  obviously  for  fear  the  fiction,  coming 
divorce,  but  to  satisfy  the  objections  to  the  ears  of  the  French,  should  pro- 
raised  by  the  French  ambassadors.  duce  a  disagreeable  eolairoissement. 
On  hearing  of  the  preparations,  the  See  IV.  p.  16C)7. 
Queen  had  at  first  conceived  some  '  See  Gayangos'  Cal.,  III.  16. 
resentment,  but  on  fuller  explanation 
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let  it  appear  he  had  brought  her  any  political  intelligence- 


for  the  Cardinal  dreaded  her  opposition  to  the  French 
marriage  proposed  for  Mary/ — but  only  messages  and  con- 
gratalations  from  her  friends  in  Spain.  Mendoza  on  this 
suggestion  visited  the  Cardinal.  He  had  been  formerly  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen  herself,  as  he  told  Wolsey,  and  her 
mother  Isabella;  and  as  he  had  many  personal  matters  to 
eommunicate,  in  which  Katharine  was  interested,  and  messages 
from  old  friends,  he  desired  to  be  informed  when  he  might 
wait  upon  her.  The  Cardinal  promised  to  send  the  ambassador 
word,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  Mendoza  was  admitted  to 
Bpeak  with  the  Queen  in  the  Cardinal's  presence,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  on  forbidden  or  dangerous  topics.  Their  con- 
Tersation,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  Cardinal, 
who,  turning  to  Mendoza,  said,  *'  The  King  has  many  things 
toteU  you.  Her  Highness  will,  perhaps,  excuse  us  if  we  take 
onr  leave  and  depart.  You  shall  have  an  audience  at  another 
time."  The  ambassador  thought  that  the  interruption  was 
a  preconcerted  plan  to  prevent  further  communication  with 
the  Queen — an  inference  not  likely  to  be  questioned.  Nor 
was  the  Queen  of  a  different  opinion.  She  foresaw  that, 
without  the  Cardinal's  consent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  converse  with  her  in  future ;  and  if  he  did,  whatever  he 
might  suggest  to  her  in  her  present  difficulties  would  be  more 
hurtful  than  otherwise.  **  As  far  as  I  can  judge,'*  he  writes, 
"the  Queen  desires  to  learn  what  are  the  Emperor's  real  inten- 
tions and  wishes  respecting  this  matter  of  the  general  and 
private  peace  (then  under  discussion),  and  what  directions 
have  been  brought  by  his  ambassador  to  England  to  prevent 
any  unfavourable  determination  on  the  part  of  the  King,  her 
husband,  because  her  suspicions  are  roused,  and  she  sees 
they  do  not  tell  her  the  truth  in  these  and  other  matters.  She 
would  like  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  would  do  any- 
thing in  her  power  to  preserve  the  old  alliance  between  Spain 
Mid  England ;  but  though  her  wishes  are  strong,  her  means 
for  carrying  them  into  effect  are  small."  '^ 


'  See  anUf  p.  140. 

'  GajangoB*  Span.  Cal.,  p.  110. 
^VrngfaHcndoza's  loiter  is  dated  March 
I8,thii  iDterriew  with  Katharine  took 
Pi^e  early  in  February.  He  mentions, 
**  A  Btib(>ieqaent  event,  his  receiving 
*  letter  from  Charles  on  the  12th  of 
tliat  month,  and  presenting  it  to  the 


Queen,  **  whom  hitherto  ho  has  been 
unable  to  see."  p.  110.  Ho  adds, 
**  Judging  from  tho  pleasure  which  the 
Queen  seemed  to  receive  on  hoaring 
tho  flattering  words  contained  in  tho 
Emperor's  letter,  1  think  she  must 
have  been  previously  misinformed  re- 
specting the  Emperor's  real  sentiments 
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These  wishes  were,  of  course,  communicated  to  the  ambas- 
sador by  a  third  person,  certainly  not  at  the  interview  when 
Wolsey  was  present.  Naturally,  as  a  Spaniard,  and  in- 
timately related  to  the  Emperor,  Katharine  was  anxious  to 
promote  the  good  understanding  between  her  native  and  her 
adopted  country.  But  we  do  her  no  harm  in  supposing  that 
she  saw  in  the  continuance  of  that  alliance  the  best  security 
for  her  own  union  with  the  King,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  she  was  now  beginning  to 
suspect  was  about  to  be  called  in  question. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Mendoza  is  more  explicit.     He  has 
heard  on  reliable  authority  that  the  Legate,  "  as  the  finishing 
stroke  to  all  his  iniquities,"  has  been  scheming  to  bring  about 
the  Queen's  divorce ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  collusive  pro- 
ceedings at  Wolsey's  bouse,  which  had  taken  place  the  day 
before.^    No  doubt  also  he  had  obtained  this  information  £rom 
Katharine  herself,  who  had  fallen  into  the  common  mistake 
of  supposing  that  Wolsey  was  the  principal  agent  and  not 
a  mere  instrument  in  these  proceedings ;  ignorant  also  of  the 
exact  relations  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  King,  which  up 
to  this  date  had  been  veiled  in  the  most  impenetrable  secreey. 
"  The  Queen,**  he  continues,  "  is  so  full  of  apprehension  on 
this  account  that  she  has  not  ventured  to  speak  with  me.  .  .  • 
The  King  is  so  bent  on  this  divorce,  that  he  has  secretly 
assembled  certain  bishops  and  lawyers  that  they  may  sign 
a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  his  marriage  with  the  Qneai     \ 
is  null  and  void  on  account  of  her  having  been  his  brother's     ] 
wife.     It  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  either  the  Pope  will  be     - 
induced  by  some  false  statement  to  side  against  the  Queen 
(Mendoza  did  not  then  know  that  the  Pope  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists),  or  that  the  Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  hi 
legatine  authority,  may  take  some  step  fatal  to  her  marriage. 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  though  the   Queen  herself  has  not 
ventured,  and  does  not  venture,  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,     \ 
that  all  her  hope  rests,  after  God,  upon  your  Imperial  BBgh-    j 
ness.  ...  It  would  be  very  advisable,  if,  with  all  possWe 
secrecy,  the  Pope  were  put  upon  his  guard  in  case  anj 
application  should  be   made  to  Rome    unfavorable  to  the 
marriage;   also  that  his  Holiness   should  tie  the  Legate's 
hands,  and,  by  having  the  cause  referred  entirely  to  himselfi 

in  this  affair.**     That  misinformation       Cardinal. 

could  scarcely  havo  come  to  her  ears  ^  See  IV.  p.  1426. 

from  anj  others  than  the  King  or  the 
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prevent  the  Legate  from  taking  part  in  it,  or  appointing 
judges  for  it  in  this  kingdom.  .  .  .  Should  the  King  see  that 
he  cannot  succeed,  he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  any  preliminary 
steps  being  known.  But  should  he  insist  on  pursuing  the 
course  he  has  begun,  some  great  popular  disturbance  must 
ensue ;  for  the  Queen  is  much  beloved  in  this  kingdom,  and 
the  people  are  also  greatly  excited  at  the  rumors  of  war.  The 
Queen  desires  perfect  secrecy  to  be  kept  in  this  matter,  at 
least  for  the  present ;  so  much  so  that  the  above  wish  of  hers 
has  been  communicated  by  a  third  person,  who  pretended 
not  to  come  from  her,  though  I  suspect  he  came  with  her 
consent.''  ^  So,  long  before  Wolsey  had  even  started  on  his 
mission,  the  Emperor  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  King's 
intentions  from  the  best  authority.  He  was  able  to  appreciate 
at  their  true  worth  the  instructions  sent  to  Henry's  ambas- 
sadors in  the  Spanish  court,  desiring  him  to  take  ''the  King's 
proceedings  and  doings  in  that  behalf  in  good  and  agreeable 
part." 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Wolsey  in  his  embassy 
to  France,  the  intercourse  between  Mendoza  and  the  Queen 
seems  to  have  been  less  jealously  guarded.  Absorbed  in  his 
own  pursuits  and  pleasures,  of  which  Anne  Boleyn  now  formed 
not  the  least  portion,  secure  in  his  belief  that  Katharine  would 
not  venture  on  displeasing  him,  the  King  was  less  concerned 
with  watching  her  movements.  It  is  clear  from  his  letter  to 
the  Cardinal  he  had  fully  persuaded  himself,  that,  even  if  she 
were  conscious  of  his  secret,  she  had  never  divulged  it  to  any 
mortal,  except  perhaps  to  Francis  Phillip,  whom  she  was  now 
devising  how  to  send  to  the  Emperor.  As  he  was  already 
disposed  of,  or  would  be  in  due  time,  there  was  Uttle  cause  for 
apprehension  in  that  quarter. 

To  return  to  the  ambassador.  **  I  wrote  by  the  last  post," 
he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,^  **  how  the  King  and  his 
ministers  were  trying  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  the 
Queen  and  himself,  alleging  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  marrying  two  brothers  in  succession, 
as  he  has  done.  ...  Up  to  that  date  no  intimation  or 
summons  had  been  made  to  the  Queen ;  but  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month  (June)  the  King  virtually  separated  himself  from 
the  Queen,  telling  her  they  had  been  living  in  mortal  sin  all 
the  years  they  had  been  together ;  and  that  as  this  was  the 
opinion  of  many  canonists  and  theologians  whom  he  had 

>  Gayangoe'  Span.  Cal.,  pp.  193,  207.  *  July  17,  Ibid.,  p.  276. 
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consulted  on  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  as  he 
was  much  troubled  in  his  conscience,  to  separate  himself  from 
her  a  mensa  et  thoro,  and  he  desired  her  to  choose  a  place  into 
which  she  would  retire.    The  Queen,  bursting  into  tears,  and 
being  too  much  agitated  to  reply,  the  King  said  to  her,  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  aU  should  be  done  for  the  best,  and 
begged  her  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  told  her.     The  King 
must  have  said  this,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  to  inspire  her 
with  confidence,  and  prevent  her  from  seeking  the  redress  she 
is  entitled  to  by  right,  and  also  to  keep  the  intelligence  from 
the  public ;  for  so  great  is  the  attachment  of  the  English 
people  to  the  Queen,  that  some  demonstration  would  probably 
take  place  in  her  household.     Not  that  the  people  of  England 
are  ignorant  of  the  King's  intentions,  for  the  affair  is  as 
notorious  as  if  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  town  crier; 
but  they  cannot  believe  that  he  will  ever  carry  so  wicked  a 
project  into  effect.     However  this  may  be,  and  however  much 
people  may  asseverate  that  such  iniquity  cannot  be  tolerated, 
I  attach  no  faith  to  such  assurances,  as  the  people  have  no 
leader  to  guide  them.    If,  therefore,  the  King  should  carry 
his  design  into  execution,  and  the  suit  now  commenced  go 
on,  this  people  will  probably  content  themselves  only  with 
grumbling.    As  the  Queen  has  no  one  to  come  to  her  aid,  she 
would  despatch  a  special  messenger  to  Spain,  if  she  could; 
but  the  English  are  so  suspicious  at  this  time,  that  no  courier 
from  her  would  be  allowed  to  pass.     Nor,  at  this  point  of  the 
negociations,  would  such  a  step  be  advisable.     I  have  there- 
fore given  her  to  understand  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  write  a  letter  than  despatch  one  of  her  household  as  a 
messenger." 

It  was  the  Queen's  desire  that  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  the  Pope  to  deprive  Wolsey  of  his  legatine 
authority ;  and  this  measure,  the  ambassador  thought,  would 
be  highly  popular,  as  the  Cardinal  was  in  great  disfavour,  in 
consequence  of  the  divorce,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Emperor, 
who  was  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  espe- 
cially by  the  citizens  of  London.^  The  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  Cardinal's  resolution  to  divert  all  commerce  to  Calais, 
had  been  very  unacceptable  to  the  English  traders,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Hanse  merchants — a  wealthy  body,  who  had 
vast  influence  in  the  city,  and  to  whom  Mendoza  was  probaUj 

'  The  statement  is  onqaestionable.    See  pp.  156, 157. 
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indebted  for  much  of  his  information.  Further,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  popular  feeling  against  the  divorce  was  so 
strong,  not  only  on  the  Queen's  account,  but  on  that  of  her 
daughter,  who  would  thus  be  bastardised,  that  if  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  prepared 
to  espouse  her  cause,  they  would  at  once  be  joined  by  40,000 
Englishmen.  He  adds  sagaciously,  ''  though  popular  favour 
often  fails  when  put  to  the  test."  The  fears,  then,  of  a  rising 
in  England  were  not  entirely  groundless. 

In  opposition  to  his  advice,  the  Queen,  oppressed  with 
fears,  and  deprived  of  counsellors,  determined  to  send  Phillip 
(Felipo)  to  Spain  with  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  explain- 
ing her  position.  She  wished  Mendoza  to  speak  with  the 
Ehg  upon  the  subject;  but  he  prudently  forbore,  thinking 
that  any  interference  on  his  part  in  such  a  matter  would 
produce  no  good  effect.  And  thus  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Cardinal  was  revealing  the  King's  intentions  to  Fisher  as  a 
profound  secret,  and  justly  dreading  the  consequences  of  their 
disclosure  on  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  they  would 
be  represented  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  by  the  Im- 
perialists, they  were  fully  known  to  Charles  and  his  ambas- 
sador, and  both  were  laying  their  heads  together  how  the 
whole  project  might  be  turned  to  the  Cardinal's  destruction. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cavendish  and  some  few  of 
Mb  immediate  household,  Wolsey  had  not  a  friend  on  whom  he 
coold  rely,  or  whose  advice  he  could  trust.    Dragged  into  the 
firorce  against  his  will,  compelled  in  consequence  to  prefer  a 
French  to  an  Imperial  alliance,  he  was  obliged,  at  all  hazards, 
to  follow  a  policy  discountenanced  by  many  of  the  Council, 
And  encounter  its  unpopularity  alone.     It  is  expUcitly  stated 
hj  Mendoza  that  in  all  his  interviews  with  Henry,  whenever 
the  Emperor's  name  was  mentioned,  the  King  exhibited  much 
greater  symptoms  of  resentment  than  were  shown  by  the 
Cardinal.^    He  was  far  more  anxious  to  break  with  Charles, 
Mid  scarcely  made  any  secret  of  his  wishes.     The  Cardinal's 
enemies  saw  the  difiSculty  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  their  advantage.  To  hold  back  was  destruction ; 
to  forfeit  the  King's  favour  was  to  expose  himself  unarmed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.    To  go  forward  was  no  better.    He 
might  stave  off  for  a  time  the  danger  that  awaited  him.    He 

'  "In  all  these  inteiriewB  I  have      is  qnite  the  reverse  of  their  nsual 
[       Imnd  the  king  of  England  is  mnch      manner."    Qayangos'   Span.  Cal.,  p. 
&ore  Tiolent  than  the  Legate,  which      109. 
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might,  possibly,  by  superhuman  efforts,  prevail  upon  the  Pope 
to  satisfy  the  King,  and  thus  secure  the  gratitude,  or  at  least 
the  protection  of  his  Sovereign ;  perhaps  shelter  himself  from 
the  malice  of  a  woman,  whom  he  could  never  expect  to  make 
his  friend.    Possibly  he  might  blind  himself  at  times  to  the 
perils  on  which  an  inevitable  fate  was  driving  him,  but  he 
could  never  be  wholly  free  from  apprehension.     "I  have 
tried,"  says  Mendoza,^  "  to  ascertain  the  names  of  those  who 
opposed  the  Legate  in  this  late  declaration  of  the  King's.    I 
have  been  assured  that  his  greatest  enemies  (the  party  of  the 
Boleyns)   are  those  who  are  now  supporting  him  in  this 
matter  (the  alliance  with  France),  hoping  thereby  to  bring 
him  to  destruction ;  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  country  is  roused  against  him,  and  that  if  be 
should  carry  out  his  warUke  plans  (against  the  Emperor),  of 
which  he  has  lately  given  so  many  indications,  there  will  be 
an  outbreak  and  rebellion  whenever  men  and  money  can  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.     Therefore  these  pretended  friends  of 
the  Legate  are  urging  him  on  as  much  as  they  can, /or  the) 
woidd  not  be  satisfied  with  turning  him  out  of  offi^e^  hut  they  seek 
his  entire  ruin ;  and  so,  though  unwillingly,  they  conceal  their 
hatred  of  him,  and  favour  his  poUtics.     Those  who,  but  for 
the  Legate,  would  be  entirely  on  the  Emperor's  side,  are  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and,  among  ecclesiastics,   the  Bishop  of 
London   (Tunstal).^     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  neyer 
comes  to  Court,  unless  compelled,  on  account  of  the  Legate." 
These  statements  may  be  exaggerated ;  they  may  be  colooied 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer ;  but  there  was  suflBcient  truth 
in  them  to  shake  the  courage,  even  of  one  so  stout-hearted  as 
the  Cardinal.     In  his  romantic  notions  of  loyalty  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  King;    and  the  King  was  no 
better  than  a  reed,  ready  to  pierce  the  hand  of  those  who 
presumed  too  much  upon  his  support.   Like  an  ugly  apparition 
in  the  distance,  the  axe  which  took  off  the  head  of  Bucking- 
ham, awaited  Wolsey  also,  in  case  of  failure.     Perhaps,  then, 
he  had  deeper  cause  for  tears  than  the  captivity  of  Clement, 
as  Cavendish  imagined. 

But  neither  the  sorrows  of  Katharine,  nor  the  anxieties  of 
his  minister,  affected  Henry's  serenity.  He  had  disburthened 
his  conscience,  and  was  free  to  pursue  the  course  his  inclina* 
tion  dictated,  without  further  molestations  from  the  reproaches 

1  Mendoza    to    Charles,   Maj  18.  '  To    these    onght   to    be  added 

GayangOB,  192.  Sampson  and  Paoe. 
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of  the  one,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  other.     He  estranged 
himself  further  than  ever  from  public  business ;  and  further 
than  ever  in  his  distant  progresses  he  withdrew  himself  from 
"the  prying  eyes  and  active  tongues  of  the  metropolis.*'     In 
this  "pensive  and  dolorous  life,"  from  which  the  Cardinal 
was  now  straining  every  nerve  to  deliver  him,  he  found  conso- 
lation in  writing  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  more  remarkable  for 
their  freedom  than  their  refinement.   Throughout  the  summer 
of  this  year  he  occupied  himself  in  hunting.   He  was  exclusively 
engrossed  with  his  own  amusements,  as  if  to  justify  the  reproach 
of  Cardinal  Pole  that  his  reign,  long  as  it  was,  and  prosperous, 
was  never  once  signalized  by  any  public  act  of  munificence  or 
liberaUty.     "  The  King,"  says  Fitzwilliam,  writing  to  Wolsey 
from  Beaulieu,  "  is  keeping  a  very  great  and  expensive  house, 
for  there  are  lodged  here  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  wife,  the 
dake  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Oxford, 
Essex,  and  Butland,  viscounts  Fit z waiter,  and  Bochford  (Anne 
Boleyn's  father)."    As  comptroller  it  had  been  the  writer's 
iotention,  in  conformity  with  Wolsey's  advice,  to  reduce  the 
immoderate  expenditure  of  the  King's  household  this  summer ; 
bathe  adds,  in  a  tone  of  despondency, ''  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to 
be  done.    The  King  is  merry  and  in  good  health,  and  hunts 
dafly."  1 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  July,  the  Cardinal  resumed  his 
journey,  marching  out  of  Calais  with  a  splendid  retinue.^  At 
Bandingfield,  on  the  Imperial  frontier,  he  found  the  Comte 
Brion,  captain  of  Picardy,  with  a  great  number  of  men-at- 
irms,  "  standing  in  array  in  a  great  piece  of  oats,"  mounted 
on  light  horses.  These  acted  as  a  guard  until  he  reached 
Boulogne.  "For  my  lord  somewhat  doubted  the  Emperor, 
kst  he  should  lay  an  ambush  to  betray  him ;  for  which  cause 
the  French  king  commanded  them  to  await  upon  my  lord  for 
the  assurance  of  his  person."  At  Boulogne  he  was  received 
by  Da  Bies,  and  accompanied  to  church.  In  different  parts 
of  the  town  three  pageants  were  devised  in  his  honour,  '*  the 
stories  whereof,"  he  tells  the  King,  "though  I  cannot,  by 
these  my  letters  so  hastily  despatched,  describe  unto  your 
Highness,  yet  I  beseech  the  same  not  to  impute  it  to  my 
n^^Iigence,  but  only  to  the  obstinacy  of  my  mule,  which  by 
the  terrible  noise  of  the  gunshot  was  drawn  to  such  a 
melancholy  that  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  myself  upon  her 
back."    The  next  morning  he  arrived  at  Montreuil,  where  he 

>  p.  1504.  '  p.  1482.    Cayendish,  156. 
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was  received  with  similar  acclamations.^  Here  he  was  em- 
powered by  Francis  to  set  prisoners  at  liberty  during  his 
journey.  On  the  24th  he  reached  Abbeville,  and  was  lodged 
in  the  same  house  at  which  Lewis  XII.  had  married  Lady 
Mary,  the  King's  sister.  At  Abbeville  he  waited  until  the  Srd 
of  August,  expecting  news  from  the  French  king,  who  either 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  detained  by  urgent  business  in  Paris.' 

In  this  long  interval  he  had  time  to  look  about  him,  and 
mature  his  plans.    The  French  were  anxious  for  peace,  and 
received  him    gratefully.      The    great  dearth,   misery,  and 
poverty  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  happier  condition  of  England.^    The 
recovery  of  the  French  princes  depended  entirely  on  the 
influence  which  England  could  exert,  or  the  aid  she  would 
render  to  France,  in  obtaining  more  reasonable  conditions ; 
for  the  Emperor  would  abate  nothing  of  his  "  high  demands.'* 
The  Cardinal  might  justly  flatter  himself  that  he  would  find 
in  Francis  no  serious  opposition  to  his  purpose.     He  might 
even  expect,  with  skilful  and  able  management,  to  prevail  on 
the  French  monarch,  partly  from  interest,  and  partly  from 
necessity,  to  employ  his  influence  with  the  captive  Pope  as 
Wolsey  directed ;  or,  if  necessary,  supersede  his  authority  by 
electing  another,  nominally  free  from   Imperial    dictation, 
really  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  two  kings,  now  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  fraternal  affection.*    On  the  29th  he 
wrote  to  the  King  in  the  following  strain : — "  Daily  and  hourly 
musing  and  thinking  on  your  Grace's  great  and  secret  affair, 
and  how  the  same  may  come  to  good  effect  and  desired  end, 
as  well  for  the  deliverance  of  your  Grace  out  of  the  thrald, 
pensive  and  dolorous  life  that  the  same  is  in,  as  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  and  the  surety  of  your  realm  and 
succession,  I  consider  how  that  the  Pope's  Holiness'  consent 
must  concur,  as  well  for  the  approbation  of  such  process  aa 
shall  be  made  by  me  in  the  said  matter,  as  in  case  the  Queen 
would  appeal  (as  it  is  not  unlike  she  will  do),  or  decline  from 
my  jurisdiction ;  whose  consent  failing  and  not  possible  to  be 
had,  then  the  approbation  of  the  Cardinals  to  be  convoked 

*  p.  I40'k  caused  to  be    showed  and  declared 

'  lie  had  a  better  excuse  from  a      unto  me,  as  well  by  the  Chancellor  of 


hurt  in  his  leg.     But  it  is  clear  from  Aleui^im  as  M.  Johan  Joachim.  I 

Clerk's  letter,  IV.  p.  1408,  that  ho  was  iu  right  good  hope  that  jour  mattof 

in  no  hun*}'  to  set  forward.  shall  pass  and   be  brought  to  good 

•  IV.  p.  1491).  effect  with  tho  said   French  king.** 

*  "  By  that  which  my  Lady  hath  State  Papers,  i.  226. 
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into  one  place,  representing  the  state  of  the  College,  is 
necessarily  requisite.  For  the  speedy  attaining  of  the  which 
consents  I  can  imagine  but  two  remedies — the  one  is,  the 
Pope's  deliverance  and  restitution  to  liberty ;  that  failing,  the 
other  is  the  convocation  of  the  said  Cardinals  into  some  con- 
venient place  in  France.  For  the  which  purpose  both  your 
Highness,  the  French  king,  and  I,  have  not  only  sent  forth 
onr  letters  to  all  such  Cardinals  as  be  absent,  but  also  devised 
offers,  allections,  and  practices  to  be  set  forth  to  induce  them 
to  assemble  in  France,  of  whose  repair  thither  there  is  good 
hope  and  appearance."^ 

If  the  Pope  could  be  set  at  liberty  through  an  arrangement 
between  Francis  and  the  Emperor,  Wolsey  was  persuaded 
that  '^the  King's  affair" — ^this  was  the  official  phrase  for  the 
King's  divorce — would  '*  take  most  sure,  honorable,  effectual, 
ftnd  substantial  end."  By  a  delusion,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  that  drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  Pope,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  King, 
"would  finally  be  induced  to  do  all  things  therein  (the  divorce) 
that  might  be  to  the  Eling's  satisfaction  and  purpose."' 
Nothing  but  this,  and  the  conviction  that  failure  would  expose 
him  to  irretrievable  disgrace  and  ruin,  could  have  blinded  him 
to  the  extreme  improbability  of  succeeding  in  either  alter- 
native. That  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  to  be  indebted  for  his 
liberty  to  the  condescension  of  the  Emperor,  should,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  King,  consent  to  the  divorce  of  the  Emperor's 
aunt,  was  as  probable  as  that  the  French  cardinals  woiild 
iBBemble  at  Avignon  under  the  quasi-papacy  of  Wolsey  him- 
idL  But  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  cause  from  which 
letreat  was  impossible,  and  he  clutched  at  any  delusive  hope 
of  escape  with  the  agony  and  energy  of  despair. 

Yet  to  careless  and  inconsiderate  observers  never  had 
Wolsey  appeared  more  happy  or  more  prosperous.  He 
seemed,  to  the  envy  of  all  his  enemies,  to  monopolize  the 
fiTonr  of  his  royal  master,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  his 
great  minister.  He  was  courted  and  flattered  by  all  the 
oowned  heads  of  Europe.  Even  the  Emperor  himself  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  conceal  the  profound  disUke  he  enter- 
tuned  for  the  Cardinal  under  the  mask  of  the  most  cere- 

'  State  Fftpers,  i.  230.  ritj,  and  diaqnalify-  him  from  taking 

*  Quite  unknown  to  Wolaey,  the  cognizance    of    the   divorce,   on    the 

kperor  had  already  written  to  the  ground  that  he  was  pro jadiced  against 

hipi  to  recall  Wolaey's  legatine  aatho-  the  Qnoon.     IV.  p.  1502. 
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monious  respect.    Notwithstanding  bis  many  jast  causes  for 
dissatisfaction,  he  continued  to  treat  Wolsej  with  the  same 
deference  he  had  been  accustomed  to  manifest   in  former 
years.    He  was  never  more  outwardly  courteous,  never  more 
willing  to  purchase  his  favour,  than  at  the  present  moment. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  1527,  it  was  the  first 
object  of  the  new  Spanish  ambassador  to  wait  upon  the 
Cardinal  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  assure  him  "how 
earnestly  the  Emperor  wished  for  his  prosperity  and  welfare, 
and  how  much  indebted  he  was  to  the  Cardinal  for  his  past 
services."  ^  A  few  days  afterwards  Charles  assured  the  Cardinal 
that  if  he  would  consent  to  keep  and  foster,  as  he  had  done 
at  other  times,  the  friendship  between  himself  and  the  King 
of  England,  the  Emperor  would  immediately  order  all  arrears 
of  his  pension  to  be  paid,  and  would  bestow  on  him  besidfis 
an  additional  *'  pension  of  6,000  ducats,  to  be  consigned  on 
the  best  revenues  in  Spain."  ^    On  the  very  eve  of  his  jounuj 
into  France,  Mendoza,  to  tempt  him  with  "  a  higher  bait," 
pointed  out  to  Wolsey  how  useful  the  Emperor  might  be  in 
securing  for  him  the  Pontificate,  '*  dwelling  upon  his  owi 
merits,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  Emperor  now  had  of 
forwarding  his  elevation,  as  the  papal  chair  was  entirely  in 
his  hand,"  by  the  captivity  of  Clement  VH.^    To  aU  these 
flattering  offers  Wolsey  turned  a  deaf  ear.     "  God  forbid,"  he 
said,  **  that  I  should  be  influenced  by  such  motives.    It  is 
enough  for  me  if  the  Emperor  really  intend  to  replace  the 
Pope,  and  restore  the  Church  to  its  former  splendor."    "What* 
ever  construction  may  be  put  on  these  refusals,  the  &et 
remains  that  Charles  was  not  less  anxious  than  Francis  him- 
self to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Cardinal.   Wolsey  saw  himselt 
as  no  ecclesiastic  of  that  or  any  other  age  had  ever  seen  him- 
self, the  object  of  the  profoundest  attention  and  most  delicite 
flattery  from  kings,  emperors,  and  nobles.     What  was  the 
poor  and  lank  shadow  of  the  papacy,  beleaguered  by  a  noiaj 
band  of  German  ruffians  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  dependent; 
on  the  charity  of  an  aged  beggar-woman  for  a  daily  saledfj 
compared  with  the  substantial  grandeur,  power,  and  authc 
of  one  whom  all  agreed  to  honour  if  they  did  not  love  ? 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  "  after  dinner,  about 
of  the  clock,"  he  rode  over  from  Pequigny  to  Amiens,  wherej 
the  French  King  had  arrived  with  all  his  train  the  day  beforei^ 

*  Gayangos'  Span.  Cal.,  III.  pt.  ii.  p.  17.  *  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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Francis  was  preceded  by  his  mother  the  Regent,  "  riding  in 
a  Tery  rich  chariot,"  with  Margaret  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Mowed  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  ladies  mounted  on  white 
palfreys,  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.     Two  hours  after,  the  King  appeared  with  bis 
three  companies  of  guards — ^the  Swiss,  armed  with  guns  and 
haversacks;  the  French,  with  bows  and  arrows;  the  third, 
pour  le  corps,  consisted  of  tall  Scotsmen,  much  comelier  per- 
sonages than  the  rest.    They  wore  a  uniform  of  white  cloth, 
guarded  with  silver  bullion.    As  Wolsey  approached  ''  he  was 
encountered  from  place  to  place  with  divers  noble  and  worthy 
personages,  making  to  him  divers  orations  in  Latin,  to  which 
he  made  answer  again  ex  tempore.*'    At  two  miles  from  the 
town  he  was  met  by  the  corporation ;  at  a  mile  and  a  half  the 
King  himself  came  in  sight,  **  mustering  upon  a  hill-side,  his 
guard  standing  in  array  along  the  same,  expecting  my  Lord's 
coining;  to  whom  my  Lord  made  as  much  haste  as  con- 
veniently it  became  him ;  until  he  came  within  a  pair  of 
bntt-lengths,  and  then  he  stayed  awhile."    On  seeing  this, 
Francis  sent  one  of  his  nobles,  De  Yaudemont,  to  learn  the 
reason  for  his  delay.     To  gratify  his  vanity  or  love  of  mis- 
chief, De  Yaudemont,  plunging  down  the  hill  at  a  hand  gallop, 
"caused  his  horse  to  come  aloft  once  or  twice  so  nigh  my 
Lord's  mule,  that  he  was  in  doubt  of  his  horse ;  and  with 
that  he  lighted  from  his  courser,  doing  his  message  to  my 
Lord  with  humble  reverence ;  which  done,  he  mounted  again, 
and  caused  his  horse  to  do  the  same  at  his  departing  as  he 
did  before."     Then  as  the  King  advanced,  the  Cardinal,  on 
his  mule  richly  caparisoned,  dividing  his  company,  proceeded 
alone  to  meet  him ;  '*  and  his  Grace,"  as  Wolsey  writes  to 
Henry,  "  doing  the  semblable  for  his  part,  being  discovered 
(uncovered),  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  encountered,  and 
^th  most   hearty,   kind,   loving  countenance  and  manner 
embraced  me  (the  Cardinal),  presenting  unto  me  the  king  of 
Navarre,  with  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon."    After  many  com- 
pliments on  both  sides,  Francis  insisted  that  his  visitor  should 
ride  on  his  left  hand;    ''and  thus  entering  and  passing 
throughout  the  city,  which  was  marvellously  replenished  with 
people,  crying  Vive  le  Roy,  he  forgot  not,  far  above  my  deserts, 
to  recognize  how  much  he,  his  mother,   and  realm,  were 
honnden  unto  me,  and  how  heartily  I  was  welcome  unto  them. 
And  as  he  did  know  (so  it  pleased  him  to  say)  that  your 
Highness  used  me  in  all  your  affairs  as  your  chief  and  prin- 
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cipal  councillor,  so  he  bom  henceforth  would  do  the  same ; 
praying  me,  therefore,  to  be  contented  with  no  less  affection 
to  embrace  his  affairs  than  I  daily  do  and  have  done  your 
Grace's  own.  .  .  .  And  albeit  I  often  demanded  what  his 
Grace's  intent  was,  seeing  he  was  past  his  palace  wherein  he 
was  lodged,  to  go  and  proceed  any  further  through  the  dty, 
oonjecting  thereby  that  his  intent  was  to  accompany  me  to 
my  lodging — which  to  do  I  refused,  with  as  many  humble 
persuasives  and  exhortations  as  I  could  devise ;  yet  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  anywise  he  would  accom- 
pany me  to  the  town,  without  suffering  me  to  return  with  him 
to  his  palace.    And  so,  after  demand  whether  I  would  see  iii{f 
Lady  that  night  (whereof  1  showed  myself  to  be  very  glad 
and  desirous),  1  parted  from  him,  and  by  the  cardhial  of 
Lorraine  was  brought  and  accompanied  into  my  lodgmj^ 
which  1  found  richly  and  pompously  apparelled  with*  till 
French  king's  own  stuff."    Having  described  the  magnifioeoM 
of  the  hangings,  he  proceeds  :  '^  After  a  little  pause  and  shit* 
ing  of  myself,  there  was  sent  unto  my  lodging  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  the  duke  of  Vendome,  with  many  other  prelates 
noblemen,  to  conduce  me  to  my  Lady's  presence,  who 
lodged  in  the  Bishop's  palace;  in  the  hall  whereof, 
large  and  spacious,  richly  hanged  and  apparelled  wiih 
was  placed  and  set  in  right  good  order,  on  both  sides, 
French  king's  guards,  my  Lady  his  mother,  the  queen 
Navarre,  Madame  Benee,  the  duchess  of  Vendome,  the 
of  Navarre's  sister,  with  a  great  number  of  other  ladies 
gentlewomen  standing  in  the  midst.    To  whose  presenet 
somewhat  approaching  and  drawing  nigh,  my  said  Lady 
advancing    herself   forwards,  in  most  loving  and  pl< 
manner  encountered,  welcomed,  and  embraced  me,  and 
wise  saluted  my  lord  of  London  (Tunstal),  my  Lord 
lain  (Sands),  Master  Comptroller  (Sir  Henry  Guildford), 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  (Sir  Thomas  More),  and  most 
of  such  gentlemen  as  came  with  me,  and  most  special^ 
earl  of  Derby  ^  (a  lad  of  eighteen),  whom  it  liked  her  Qam 
kiss  and  right  lovingly  to  welcome.    In  the  doing  whereof 
for  my  part,  semblably  saluted  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
Benee  .  .  .  and  a  great  part  of  the  other  ladies ;  which 
on  both  sides,  my  Lady  returned,  and  taking  me  by  the 
led  and  conveyed  me  into  her  inner  chamber,  where 
a  rich  cloth  of  estate  were  set  two  chairs,  garnished,  ozM 

'  Edwftrd  Stanley.    See  Inqaisit.  p.  m.  13  Hen.  VIII. 
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black  velvet,  and  the  other  with  cloth  of  tissue."  After  many 
compliments  on  both  sides,^  and  a  promise  on  her  part  that 
in  the  event  of  his  meeting  with  any  obstruction  in  arranging 
the  alliance,  she  would  interpose  her  authority  in  his  favour, 
they  separated,  *'  forasmuch  as  it  was  eight  of  the  clock,  and 
my  Lady  had  not  supped."  ^ 

On  Monday,  at  3  o'clock,  he  received  a  message  that 
Francis  would  give  him  audience.  ''  At  my  entering  into  the 
great  chamber,  there  met  with  me  the  king  of  Navarre,  who 
conduced  me  to  the  French  king's  bed-chamber,  where  he  lay 
upon  a  couch,  covered  with  a  white  sheet  (the  weather  was 
veiy  hot)  without  any  cloth  of  estate  or  sparver  (tester)  over 
file  same,  made  for  the  easement  and  staying  of  his  leg,  which, 
by  the  travail  of  the  day  before,  was  much  altered,  and  in 
nch  wise  swelled,  that  without  great  pain  he  could  not  go 
nor  stand  upon  the  same.  On  the  right  side  whereof  was 
placed  my  Lady  the  French  king's  mother,  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  a  little  distance  beneath  them,  the  lady  Benee, 
the  king  of  Navarre's  sister,  and  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, to  a  great  number ;  and  on  the  other  side  the 
Qudinals  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine  .  .  .  with  many  other 
prelates,  nobles,  and  gentlemen.  And  incontinently  as  I  was 
eome  to  the  French  king's  presence,  he  excusing  the  manner 
d  his  lying  there,  and  being  sorry  that  he  could  not  use 
Umself  otherwise  unto  me,  and  I  again  repeating  how  glad 
ivould  have  been  to  have  taken  more  pain  upon  me,  whereby 
fl  might  have  alleviated  his  Grace  of  the  great  labor  and 
travail  that  the  same  hath  sustained  ...  he  said  he  knew 
vdl  my  good  will  and  mind  in  that  behalf;  nevertheless,  for 
ktion  of  his  duty  towards  your  Grace,  he  would  not 
omitted  any  thing  of  that  he  hath  done,  though  the 
should  have  put  him  in  greater  danger ;  which  his  pain, 
[fhat  he  now  sustaineth,  proceeding  of  a  light  hurt  in  his  leg, 
not,  by  God's  grace,  to  be  much  regarded  or  feared.  And 
ith,  he  taking  with  him  my  Lady  and  me,  withdrew 
into  a  little  secret  chamber,  excluding  all  other; 
was  a  little  couch  for  his  Grace  to  lie  upon,  for  stay- 
of  his  leg ;  and  by  the  same  two  chairs  set,  the  one  for 
lady,  the  other  for  me.  And  albeit,  standing,  I  would 
kve  delivered  your  Grace's  letters,  and,  the  same  read,  pro- 
led  to  the  farther  declaration  of  my  charge,  yet  his  Grace, 

'  This  would  imply  that  Wolsey  spoke  French  flaentlj. 
*  Btirte  Vmpen,  L  285. 
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till  I  and  my  Lady  were  set,  would  in  no  wise  permit  and 
suffer  me  so  to  do."    Conforming  himself  to  the  King's  wish, 
the  Cardinal  proceeded  to  unfold  his  mission ;  first,  in  relation 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  whom  Francis,  with 
the  easy  assurance  of  his  nation,  professed  that  he  loved 
above  all  creatures,  adding  that  he  regarded  her  as  the  lapi$ 
angularis  of  the  new  alliance.     He  urged  this  with  great 
vehemency,  professing  "your  Grace  should  have  of  him  as 
humble  and  obeissant  a  servant  and  son  as  any  man  should 
have  in  earth,  esteeming  and  reputing  the  same  more  than 
the  recovery  of  his  children,  or  any  other  thing  in  this  world." 
In  these  asseverations  he  was  joined  by  his  mother,  both 
exhibiting,  no  doubt,  proportionate  urgency,   as   they  felt 
assured  that  their  request  would  not  be  granted.     **  I,  reply- 
ing,"  continues  Wolsey,  "  showed  that  your  Grace  no  less 
desired  the  said  marriage  .  .  .  and  that  I,  being  her  god* 
father,  loving  her  entirely  next  unto  your  Highness,  and 
above  all  other  creatures,  was  desirous  that  she  should  be 
bestowed  upon  his  person,  as  in  the  best  and  most  worthy 
place  of  Christendom."    But  if  he  married  Mary,  interposed 
the  Cardinal,  what  was  to  become  of  Eleanor,  and  how  wen 
his   children  to  be  recovered  ?     "  Vom  dictiz  way,  Manf 
Cardinal,'*  he  replied  after  a  pause ;  "I  pray  you,  therefore, 
show  me  your  advice."     In  the  end  it  was  arranged  that 
Francis  should  fuljBl  his  engagement  with  the  Emperor,  and 
Mary  should  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  next  point  turned  on  the  conditions  to  be  offered  to 
Charles,  to  which  Francis  assented  with  some  difficultyt 
declaring,  '*  with  tears  descending  from  his  eyes  " — a  fact, 
not  a  figure  of  speech — "that  by  his  truth  and  faith  he 
would  do  more  at  your  Grace's  request  than  at  all  the  world's." 
The  next  day  was  spent  in  communicating  these  arrangements 
to  the  French  councillors,  who  were  scarcely  prepared  .to 
assent  to  them  without  raising  some  real  or  pretended  objec- 
tion. All  difficulties,  however,  were  smoothed  away  by  the 
interposition  of  Louise,  and  the  protestation  of  eternal  fidend- 
ship  and  perpetual  peace  on  the  part  of  Francis,  followed  with 
the  usual  commentary  of  "  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "  so  that  even  a 
veteran  diplomatist  like  Wolsey,  not  generally  sympathising 
with  such  melting  moods,  greatly  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the 
King's  councillors  with  him  "  were  moved  with  the  same."^ 

'  State  Papers,  i.  p.  246.  This  must      refers.    It  is  dated  tlie  9th  of  Aiig«^ 
be  the  long  despatch  to  which  Cavendish      and  containa  a  poatsoript  girinf  tf 
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He  found  Francis  all  that  he  could  have  desired.    Never 

was  king  in  a  more  complaisant  or  yielding  temper.    But  he 

had  not  yet  broached  the  great  secret  of  his  mission,  and  he 

contemplated  the  necessity  of  so  doing  with  no  little  reluctance. 

On  the  11th,  apparently  the  day  on  which  he  gave  a  grand 

sapper  to  Madame  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  he  wrote  to 

Henry  that  although  he  had  found  Francis  ready  to  comply 

in  every  respect  with  the  King's  wishes,  he  had  forborne  to 

disclose  the  King's  "  secret  matter  "  until  he  had  put  all 

things  in  assured  train.    To  anticipate  the  Emperor's  negocia- 

tions  with  the  Pope  in  favour  of  Katharine — for  Wolsey  had 

now  heard  from  Flanders  that  the  Emperor  was  acquainted 

iriih  the  King's  intentions — he  had  devised,  by  Clerk's  advice, 

"certain  expeditions  ^  to  be  made  at  Eome  "  by  Ghinucci,  the 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  Spain,  and 

by  Gregory  Casale  and  Salviati.    "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  set 

iorth  such  practices,  not  sparing  for  offering  of  money,  that 

by  one  mean  or  other  there  is  great  appearance  that  one  of 

those  I  purpose  to  send  .  .  .  shall  have  access  unto  the 

Pope's  person;  to  the  which  if  they  or  any  of  them  may 

ittain,  there  shall  be  all  possible  ways  and  practices  set  forth 

fcr  the  obtaining  of  the  Pope's  consent,  as  well  in  the  convoca- 

tioQ  of  Cardinals,"  as  in  the  administration  of  the  Church 

fating  his  captivity,  and  granting  of  other  things  beneficial  to 

tte  King's  purpose.*    He  proposed,  therefore,  to  defer  com- 

mmucating  to  Francis  the  particulars  of  the  King's  divorce, 

until  the  arrangements  between  the  two  crowns  had  been 

fligned  and  completed.    That  done,  he  would  disclose  it  in 

"each  a  cloudy  and  dark  sort  that  he  shall  not  know  your 

Grace's  utter  determination  and  intent  in  that  behalf,  till  your 

Highness  shall  see  to  what  effect  the  same  wiU  be  brought."  ^ 

Moonnt  of  the  interposition  of  Lonise, 
"with  a  right  severe  coontenance/' 
Md  her  rating  of  the  French  Cban- 
mDot  lor  the  opposition  offered  by 
fa  to  Wolse J.  Cavendish  states  that, 
"the  next  morning  after  this  conflict/' 
Voisej  rote  early,  **  about  4  of  the 
cioek,  sitting  down  to  write  letters 
iito  England  nnto  the  King,  com- 
■iading  cnie  of  his  chaplains  (Allen 
IT  Gtr^oer)  to  prepare  him  to  mass  ; 
innoiaeh  that  his  said  chaplain  stood 
vvvetted  nntil  four  of  the  clock  at 
tftemooQ,  all  which  season  my  Lord 
Mrer  rose  once  .  .  .  ne  yet  to  eat 
Hjr  neat,  bnt-  eontinnally  wrote  his 
fetters  with  hia  own  hand,  having  all 


that  time  his  nightcap  and  keverchief 
on  his  head."  He  adds  that  the  letter 
was  sent  by  Christopher  Gunner, 
p.  175*  There  is  a  letter  from  Knight, 
the  King's  secretary,  complaining  of 
the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  Wolsey's  meeting  with  Francis, 
of  which  he  had  sent  no  information. 
IV.  p.  1518.  It  was  a  whole  week. 
It  may  be  true  that  Wolsey  wrote  the 
drafts  of  his  letters  with  his  own 
hands,  but  he  always  sent  a  fair  copy 
in  his  secretary's  hand  to  the  King. 

1  Certain  things  to  be  expedited. 

'  State  Papers,  i.  p.  254. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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Till  now  Henry  bad  given  out  that  he  intended  nothing 
more  by  these  proceedings  than  an  examination  into  the  l^al 
yalidity  of  his  marriage,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  removing 
all  defects,  and  obviating  any  future  objections  to  Mary's 
legitimacy.  This  was  the  official  version  of  the  affair,  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  lulling  suspicion  and  eluding  oppositicHL^ 
That  the  King  had  resolved  upon  a  divorce  is  certain ;  that 
Wolsey  was  aware  of  his  intention  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
even  if  he  cherished  a  half  unconscious  wish  that  possibly  the 
King  might,  in  view  of  the  scandal  and  the  difficulties  of  sneh 
a  course,  be  ultimately  diverted  from  his  purpose.  Whether, 
indeed,  he  knew  at  this  time  of  Henry's  resolution  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn,  is  not  so  evident ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  was  ''  the  utter  determination  "  he  intended  to  com- 
municate to  the  French  King.  When  the  divorce  was  obtained, 
on  the  groimd  of  the  invalidity  of  the  Papal  dispensation,  the 
King  would  be  free  to  marry  whom  he  pleased.  The  consent 
of  any  other  power  would  be  needless.  But  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Pope,  and  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  King's 
demand,  the  whole  case  turned ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Clement  would  invalidate  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  Holy  See,  or  oppose  the  Emperor's  wishes,  except  under 
great  pressure,  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  if  Francis  could 
be  induced  to  join  with  Henry  in  bringing  their  united  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  Pope,  the  Emperor's  opposition  might  be 
overcome.  For  securing  this  object  various  devices  were 
suggested  and  discarded,  such  as,  the  liberation  of  the  Pope 
from  his  captivity  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  two  Kings,  in 
gratitude  for  which,  it  was  thought,  he  would  show  himself 
more  forward  in  yielding  to  the  King's  wishes ;  or  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon,  who  might  act  in  the  Pope's 
name,  and  in  protestation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church ;  or, 
thirdly,  a  commission  to  Wolsey,  as  the  Pope's  vicegerent— 
a  course  always  attended  with  this  insuperable  difficulty,  that 
Clement  or  his  successor  might  at  any  time  revoke  such  a 
commission,  or  deprive  Wolsey  of  his  legatine  authority.  Yet 
as  every  one  of  these  courses  had  the  advantage  of  appearing 
legal  and  regular,  they  were  exempt  from  scandal,  and  involved 
no  flagrant  violation  of  justice. 

*  Thronghont  all  these  negociations  one  side  or  the  other — a  stroDg  proof, 

it  is  to  be  obseryod  that  not  the  least  if  further  proof  were  required,  Uttt  it 

allusion  is  over  made  to  the  supposed  was  a  mere  invoution. 
objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  by 
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I  have  said  that  the  King  was  fully  reRolved  upon  a  divorce 
—by  fair  means  if  possible,  by  any,  if  not.  Ostensibly  he 
had  yielded  to  Wolsey's  advice.  He  had  abstained  from 
Tiolent  measures,  to  which  he  was  at  first  inclined,  and  sub- 
mitted his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Anticipating 
how  much  was  involved  in  the  issue,  not  only  as  it  concerned 
his  own  influence,  but  as  it  might  lead  to  an  open  defiance  of 
ecdesiastical  authority,  to  which  the  King  was  violently  driven 
bytheBoleyns  and  their  advisers,  Wolsey  justified  himself  in 
the  coarse  he  had  adopted.  He  was  persuaded  that  in  com- 
plying with  the  King's  resolution  he  was  securing  the  Church 
and  the  nation  from  greater  perils.  Though  his  growing 
impatience  increased  with  accumulated  force,  and  eventually 
overwhelmed  his  unfortunate  minister,  the  King  suflfered  him- 
self for  a  time  to  be  overruled,  and  he  yielded  to  the  Cardinal's 
advice.  "  As  touching  the  tenor  of  your  letter,"  Knight  writes 
to  Wolsey,  "  concerning  the  secret  matter,  his  Grace  doth 
suppose  that  for  the  uiore  sure,  honorable,  and  safe  conducing 
of  the  King's  said  secret  affair  unto  the  end  that  is  proposed, 
which,  for  many  high  and  urgent  considerations,  a  true, 
loving,  and  faithful  subject  ought  to  desire  and  pray  to 
Almighty  Grod  to  bring  to  good  and  brief  conclusion,  his  Grace 
hath  studied  and  by  your  wisdom  found  that  two  things 
must  be  foreseen,  of  the  which,  one  is  necessary  and  requisite 
for  approbation  of  the  process  that  shall  be  made  by  your 
Grace.  The  first  is,  the  Pope's  consent  authorizing  you  so 
to  do  .  .  .  and  if  by  occasion  of  the  Emperor  by  no  means 
admitting  conditions  reasonable,  he  be  kept  in  servitude 
and  captivity ; — then  the  other  way  is,  that  the  cardinals 
^presenting  the  State  of  the  College  [do  meet  in  convention 
at  Avignon]."  ^  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes  that  his 
Highness,  considering  Wolsey' s  "  continual  study,  watch,  and 
breach  of  mind,"  thinks  **  he  cannot  render  condign  thanks 
'mto  his  merits."  * 

Yet,  after  all,  Henry  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  "Wolsey  without  reserve.  There  were  secrets 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  to  his  powerful  favourite. 
Though  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  party  were  naturally  anxious 
for  the  divorce,  they  were  not  anxious  that  the  result  should 
exclusively  depend  on  Wolsey's  management,  and  thus  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  his  influence.  The  divorce,  if  Pole  may 
he  trusted,  was  suggested  by  the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers ; 

>  IV.  p.  1522,  mutilated.  •  IV.  p.  1628. 
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and  if  Cranmer  ^  was  one  of  them,  we  may  well  believe  that 
they  would  have  preferred  a  shorter  and  more   summary 
process  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Cardinal ;  and  for  this  the 
Pope's  captivity  might  have  furnished  a  sufficient  justification. 
It  seems  that  they  were  not  taken  into  consultation  by  the 
Cardinal,  nor  were  they  grateful  for  his  exertions.     On  the 
19th,  Knight,  the  King's  confidant,  writes  again  to  Wolsey, 
"  My  lords  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Rochfort  (Boleyn),  and 
Mr.  Treasurer  (Fitzwilliam),  be  privy  imto  the  other  letter 
than  I  do  send  unto  your  Grace  at  this  time  with  these ;  after 
the  open  reading  whereof  the  King  delivered  unto  me  your 
letter  concerning  the  secrets,  commanding  me  to  give  unto  you 
his  most  hearty  thanks  for  abiding  a  time  convenient  before 
that  ye  discover  any  part  of  the  said  secret  unto  the  French 
king."  ^    In  this  as  in  a  previous  communication  he  states 
expressly  that  no  one  was  privy  to  these  affairs,  except  the 
King  and  himself.     It  will  be  seen  presently  that  even  Knight 
was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  proceed  to  Borne  on  a 
mission  connected  with  the  divorce,  which  neither  he  nor  tho 
King  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  Cardinal. 

In  the  mean  time  negociations  proceeded  swimmingly  in 
the  French  Court.  On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  August,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  sealed  and  confirmed.  "  On  the  day  of 
the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,"  writes  a  correspondent'  U> 
Cromwell,  **  my  Lord  said  mass  at  the  church  in  Amiens,  but 
not  solemnly;*  after  which  he  gave  the  Regent,  the  Kingffl 
mother,  the  Holy  Sacrament.  He  then  dined  with  the  King, 
where  he  was  served  with  many  dishes  and  little  meat.*  The 
Sunday  after,  the  peace  and  oath  were  concluded,  with  much 
solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  church.  The  French  King  and 
Eegent  were  in  one  traverse,  which  was  passing  lofty,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  high  altar ;  and  on  the  north  side  was  a 
little  mount  of  three  steps  for  the  Cardinal,  on  which  was  set 
a  cloth  of  estate  and  two  chairs  without  any  traverse  .  .  .  »t 
which  cloth  sat  my  Lord  and  the  French  legate  lately  come 
from  Rome  (Salviati)  ...  He  is  one  of  the  worst-favored  men 
ever  seen,  and  with  the  worst  countenance.  After  mass  the 
King  took  his  solemn  oath  at  the  high  altar,  before  my  Lord, 
and  then  my  said  Lord  likewise  in  our  King's  behalf."    The 

>  See  IV.  p.  1638.     (This  Bupposi-  »  John  Croke,  IV.  p.  1526. 

tioti,  however,  is  a  mistake.     See  p.  *  "Not  solemnly,"  i.«.  it  was  •"to' 

223,  note  2. — Ed.)  mass,"  without  music,  incense,  etft 

*  State   Papers,  i.  261.  Calendar,  *  The  French  cookery  not  ioitinf 

p.  1520.  the  Englishman's  love  of  solid  fooi 
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writer  adds,  that  *'  the  president  of  Boueu  then  made  a  propo- 
sition (oration) "  half  an  hour  and  more  long,  dm*ing  all  which 
time  the  new  Legate  "  slept  like  a  dormouse  in  his  chair."  ^ 
The  ceremonies  were  concluded  on  Monday  with  a  sumptuous 
feast  given  by  the  Cardinal  to  Francis,  his  mother,  and  the 
French  nobles,  handsomer  than  the  supper  received  by  Wolsey 
the  day  before,  "  and  he  showed  them  more  gold  and  silver 
than  the  King."*    On  all  these  occasions  contemporary  nar- 
rators are  struck  by  the  magnificence  and  solemnity  displayed 
by  the  English,  as  compared  with  the  simplicity,  frugality, 
and  absence  of  all  ceremonial  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

Though  Wolsey  followed  the  Court  to  Compiegne,  he  was 
now  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  the  divorce  with 
less  distraction.  The  conjunction  between  the  two  monarchs 
was  80  complete  and  intimate  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
danger  to  apprehend  from  the  machinations  of  the  Emperor. 
The  design  of  assembling  a  convention  of  French  cardinals  at 
Avignon  as  a  sort  of  conciliabulum,  with  the  Cardinal  as 
patriarch  or  Papal  representative,  was  soon  abandoned,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained.^  So  his  course 
of  action  was  simplified,  and  he  had  only  to  concentrate  his 
energies  on  the  Pope,  and  obtain  the  necessary  authorization 
fcr  his  future  proceedings.  But  success  was  not  easy.  Clement, 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  watched  with 
extreme  jealousy  by  the  Imperialists.  As  the  divorce  had 
now  become  known  to  the  Emperor,  neither  English  nor 
Italian  agents  in  the  pay  of  England  were  readily  admitted. 
Nor,  even  if  they  had  been,  was  it  at  all  clear  that  the  Pope, 
sanded  from  his  Chancery  and  legal  advisers,  could  or  would 
proceed  to  take  any  step  involving  such  serious  ecclesiastical 
vid  political  consequences  as  that  of  annulling  the  dispensa- 
tion of  his  predecessor  Julius  II,,  or  suffer  Wolsey  to  annul  it. 
At  all  events,  the  legal  formalities  to  be  observed  on  this 
occasion  were  sufl&cient  to  furnish  him  with  innumerable 
pretexts  for  delay.  Strange  to  say,  on  this  occasion  the 
English  monarch  and  his  minister  were  the  most   uncom- 


*  IV.  p.  1525.    Compare  Cavend., 

Mas. 

'  See  Ven.  Cal.,  iv.  84,  86. 

'  He  teUs  the  King  that  though 
'^  bad  offered  the  cardiDals  money  to 
P*J  their  expenses,  they  conld  not  be 
pefioaded  ^  leaying  Italy  to  come  to 
ArigDon/'  dreading  thereby  lest  the 
^  ApottoUo,  M    it    hath  been 


m 


times  past,  should  be  translated  out  of 
Italy  iuto  Frauoe.  "  Thoy  had  received 
secret  orders  from  the  Pope  not  to 
leave."  State  Papers,  i.  270.  Wolsoy 
tells  the  King  that  ho  has  devised, 
with  Salviati  and  others,  articles  for 
the  government  of  the  church  in  the 
event  of  the  Pope  remaining  in 
captivity. 
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promising  advocates  for  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
and  pronounced  the  divine  commission  of  St.  Peter  a  sufficient 
justification  for  any  act  that  his  successor  might  do.  Clement 
himself  took  a  more  mitigated  view  of  his  own  authority.  He 
was  not  convinced  when  they  urged  him  to  reverse  the  official 
decisions  of  previous  pontiffs  by  an  extrajudicial  determination 
of  his  own,  and  to  declare  that  determination  irreversible  and 
infallible.  Nor  were  they  more  successful  when,  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  their  own  ends,  they  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  without  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  an  authority 
the  Pope  could  not  be  the  father  of  his  people,  nor  the  Head 
of  that  Church  which  Christ  had  founded  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  If  Henry  had  obtained  his  divorce,  he  and  Wolsey 
would  have  ranged  themselves  among  the  most  unqualified 
supporters  of  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility.  In  these  views 
they  did  not  wholly  want  the  support  of  more  than  one  Boman 
lawyer  and  ecclesiastic. 

Clerk  had  been  despatched  into  England,  before  the  end  of 
August,  to  inform  the  King  of  what  had  been  already  "  done 
and  sped  at  Rome,"  concerning  his  secret  matter.^   It  appears 
that,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  to  which  I  shall  refer  more 
explicitly,  the  King  had  resolved  to  send  Knight,  who  was 
privy  to  all  his  intentions,  to  the  Pope — ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  carrying  Wolsey's  plans  into  effect ;  really  to  try  a 
little  negociation  on  his  own  account.     Wolsey  heard  of  this 
determination  with  ill-disguised  dissatisfaction.     He  had  sent 
for  Ghinucci,  the  Bishop  of  "Worcester,  the  King's  ambassador 
in  Spain,  as  the  fittest  person  for  obtaining  **  anything  that 
might  concern  the  King's  privy  matter,  or  any  protestation  to 
be  made  by  the  Pope."     He  urged,  sensibly  enough,  that  if  a 
dexterous  Italian  negociator  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Pope,  much  more  was  it  to  be  feared 
that  the  King's  secretary  (Knight),  **  who  had  no  colour  or 
acquaintance  there,"  would  not  be  admitted  or  suffered  to 
come  into  the  Pope's  presence ;  and  even  if  he  might  attain 
thereunto — "the  ways  and  means  whereof,"  urged  Wolsey, 
**  I  cannot  possibly  imagine — it  is  not  to  be  thought,  con- 
sidering he  is  sent  from  your  Grace,  that  he  shall  anything  do 
or  speak  with  the  Pope  sine  arbitris,  which  is  clean  contrary 
to  your  Grace's  purpose."   He  desired,  therefore,  that  Knight's 
mission   should  be  deferred,  and  that  Worcester  (who  had 
heard  of  the  divorce  in  Spain)  might  be  sent  in  his  phwe. 

>  See  IV.  p.  1534. 
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Without  detailing  the  particular  reasons  for    his    request, 

Worcester  was  to  obtain  a  general  faculty  for  Wolsey  to 

execute  plenary  jurisdiction  in  the  King's   suit  during  the 

Pope's  captivity;  *'by  means  whereof  I  may  delegate  such 

judges  as  percase  the  Queen  will  not  refuse  or  appeal  from." 

In  event  of  such  an  appeal  he  had  provided  that  the  cause 

should  immediately  be  brought  before  himself,  and  his  decision 

as  Papal  viceregent  should  be  regarded  as  final.     With  this 

view  a  clause  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  general  commission, 

by  virtue  of  which  the  Pope  should  ratify  any  sentence  pro- 

notmced  by  Wolsey,  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  his 

Holiness  himself.    "  And,  Sir,  having  nothing  so  much  in  my 

heart,  daily  study,  and  thought,   as  the  bringing  of  your 

Grace's  intended  purpose  to  honorable  fruit  and  effect,  since  I 

am  advertised  that  the  Pope's  Holiness  is  detained  in  strait 

hold,  and,  as  some  men  write,  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  I  cannot 

imagine  no  better  instruments  in  earth  to  be  sent  unto  the 

Pope  than  Gregory  de  Casalis,   the  Bishop    of   Worcester 

(Ghmucci),  and  the  Prothonotary  Gambara,  who  shall  find 

more  feasible  entrance  to  his  Holiness'  presence  than  your 

Secretary  (Knight),  or  any  other  person  to  be  sent  from  your 

Grace  out  of  England."^    He  then  adds  significantly,  "by 

this  mean,  and  such  other  things  as  be  set  forth  to  be  obtained 

at  the  Pope's  hand,  there  is  perfect  hope,  if  your  Grace  will 

tab  a  little  patience,  suffering  such  things  to  be  experimented 

and  done,  which  be  and  shall  be  devised  for  that  purpose,  by 

one  way  or  other,  your  intent  shall  honorably  and  lawfully  take 

tke  desired  effect ;  which  to  bring  to  pass  is  my  continual  study 

and  ardent  desire,  ready  to  expone  my  body,  life,  and  blood 

for  the  achieving  of  the  same." 

These  words  show  clearly  the  diflSculties  which  the  Cardinal 
bad  to  encounter,  both  in  the  temper  of  the  King  himself,  and 
the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt.  Impatient  as  ever  of  the 
least  opposition  or  impediment  to  his  wishes,  the  King  was 
i^y  to  adopt  any  plausible  device  recommended  to  him  by 
Us  &vourites  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  It  was  only  by 
Wolsey's  persuasion  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  measures  required  for  his  dignity  and  his  safety,  and 
assume  some  appearance  of  decency,  by  submitting  to  the 

'  state  Papers,   i.   270.    'In  this  Pope's    dispensation,    for    that    the 

letter   Wolsey  states    that    he    had  impediment  of  aflSnity  in  -primo  gradu 

broagfat    orer    two    of    the    Roman  is  de  jure  divino.    Ibid.,  272. 
liwjera  to  his  opinion  respecting  the 
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forms  of  law  in  dissolving  his  marriage  with  Katharine.    Of 
justice  and  veracity  in  this  matter,  or  even  of  decorum,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  he  was  by  no  means  careful.    Yet  in 
this  as  in  all  his  actions,  arbitrary  as  he  was,  he  was  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  law,  and  decline 
responsibility.     This  was  the  strongest  hold  that  Wolsey  had 
upon  an  imperious  nature,  not  deficient  in  traits  of  magna- 
nimity and  grandeur,  but  now  spoiled  by  indulgence,  and 
emancipated  from  all  salutary  restraints.    It  was  Wolse/s 
conviction  that  if  the  King  could  not  obtain  his  purpose 
honourably  and  lawfully,  he  would  obtain  it  violently  and 
unlawfully,  to  the  peril  of  all  concerned.     For  this  he  was 
induced  to  expose  ''body,  life,  and  blood,"  in  accomplishing 
the  King's  desire.    It  may  be  said  that  a  man  of  higher 
principles  and  more  delicate  sense  of  honour  would  rather 
have  resigned  his  appointments  than    allowed    himself  to 
become  the  instrument  of  designs  so  flagrantly  cruel,  unjust, 
and  dishonourable.    Nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than 
the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  a  strict  regard  for  the  forms  of 
justice  amid  these  secret  efforts  to  defeat  justice ;  nothing  more 
base  than  to  pretend  to  the  Queen  conscientious  scruples  as  to 
the  legality  of  her  marriage,  and  yet  take  such  measures 
against  her  as  should  prevent  these  scruples  from  being 
judicially  tested.     But  though  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  these  proceedings,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  palliation  of 
Wolsey,  that  resignation  involved  utter  ruin.     As  Mendoza 
expressed  it,  his  enemies  did  not  seek  his  fall  only,  but  his 
destruction.     He  was  too  able  and  powerful  to  be  suffered  to 
live  in  retirement,  or  even  in  disgrace.     The  King's  favour 
carried  with  it  honour,  safety,  the  security  of  the  Church,  the 
welfare  of  his  colleges,  even  life  itself:  the  loss  of  it  was  the 
loss  of  all.     Nor  did  he  stand  alone  in  this  excessive  deference 
to  royalty.     There  was  not  a  nobleman  in  the  land,  not  a 
thorough-paced  Protestant  or  Reformer,  who  did  not  entertain 
the  same  exaggerated  notions  of  submission  to  the  royal  ^i 
partly  from  fear  of  an  authority  that  recognized  no  control; 
partly  from  a  sense  that  the  most  tyrannical  exertion  of  it  was 
better  than  the  licence  and  lawlessness  of  the  civil  wars ;  and 
partly  because  the  Spiritual  Supremacy,  to  which  even  the 
most  arbitrary  monarchs  had  once  been  compelled  to  yield 
some  show  of  deference,  had  now  fallen  into  abeyance.  It  had 
become  nothing  better  than  a   shadow,   an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  subservient  to  the  selfish  designs  of  temporal  princes. 
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But  Henry  bad  no  intention,  on  this  or  on  any  other  occa- 
«on,  to  be  ruled  implicitly  by  his  minister.  He  thanked  Wolsey 
for  his  excellent  advice  and  his  diligent  service — **  a  service," 
he  saidy  **  which  cannot  be  by  a  kind  master  forgotten,  of 
which  fault  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  accused,  especially  to 
you-ward,  which  so  laboriously  do  serve  me."  Yet  he  resolved, 
notwithstanding,  to  follow  his  own  counsel,  and  he  secretly 
determined  on  sending  Knight  to  Home,  pretending  to  fear 
that  the  Queen  might  anticipate  him  *'  in  his  great  matters ;  " 
really,  if  not  to  defeat,  to  counteract  "Wolsey*  s  plans  in  one 
very  important  particular.^ 

To  understand  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cardinal  had  proposed  to 
obtain  a  protestation  from  the  Pope  that  nothing  done  in  the 
Papal  Court  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  or  his  allies,  during 
the  Pope's  captivity,  should  be  considered  valid.  By  such  a 
declaration  His  Holiness  would  be  precluded  from  depriving 
the  Cardinal  of  his  legatine  authority,  as  the  Emperor  desired, 
uid  would  incapacitate  himself  from  revoking  the  cause  and 
cancelling  the  proceedings  in  England.  The  next  step  was  to 
obtain  a  commission  for  the  Cardinal  to  decide  the  cause  by 
himiBelf  or  his  delegates,  without  appeal.  Much  as  the  King 
desired  a  divorce,  either  at  his  own  suggestion,  or  more  pro- 
W)ly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Boleyns,  who  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  guided  by  Cranmer  in  all  their  measures,^  he  did 
not  care  to  see  Wolsey  invested  with  greater  authority  than 
ke  possessed  already.  He  was  apparently  jealous  of  an 
^dient  which  seemed  to  overshadow  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  sent  Knight  to  the  Pope  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  second  nuptials,  without 
piasting  on  a  commission  for  Wolsey.  He  could  easily  annul, 
«  needful,  the  legateship,  by  forbidding  its  exercise  in  his  own 
dominions ;  but  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  procured  by  the 
King's  own  intervention,  could  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Anight  found  Wolsey  at  Compiegne  on  the  10th  of  September. 


'  SeelV.  p.  1561. 

'  In  proof  of  this  the  author  re- 
*<BRed  in  the  orig^inal  Preface  to  a 
^libieqnent  letter  of  Knight's  (Dec.  4, 
^^),  in  which  he  states  that  one  of 
^«M  King's  servants,  "  with  a  chaplain 
y  my  lord  of  Bochford"  had  arrived 
^Hh  letters  from  the  King,  ordering 
^Bxght  to  proceed  at  once  to  Borne, 
^tate  Papers,  vii.  16.     Bat  althoagh 


it  is  tme  that  Cranmer  was  Boch- 
ford's  chaplain,  ho  is  certainly  not 
the  chaplain  mentioned  here ;  whose 
name,  as  will,  bo  seen  by  IV.  3749, 
was  Barlow.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  notorious  William  Barlow,  after- 
wards bishop,  but  John  Barlow,  his 
brother.  See  preface  to  the  Calendar 
of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  VI.  p.  ix.,  note. 
—Ed. 
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He  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  had  ahready  de 
spatched  Casale  and  others  to  Borne,  for  the  commissioD 
The  rest  shall  be  told  in  Knight's  own  words.     He  wrote  U 
the  King,  '' Please  it  your  most  noble  Grace  to  understaiu 
that  Christopher  Mores,  in  discreet  manner,  hath  deliverec 
unto  me  your  gracious  letters  concerning  your  secret  afUr, 
which  is  to  me  only  committed ;  the  contents  whereof  I  shall 
not  fault  to  follow  according  unto  your  Grace's  pleasure,  vith 
such  diligence,  discretion,  and  dexterity  as  in  me  shall  be 
possible.     And  where  at  my  coming  hither  my  lord  Legate 
supposed  to  have  ^  so  fully  contented  your  Highness,  that  bf 
the  coming  of  Christopher  Mores  I  should  have  been  by  your 
Grace  countermanded,  willing  me  therefore  to  abide  and  tanj 
for  the  said  Christopher,  I,  for  the  avoiding  of  (his)  suspieitm, 
showed  myself  content  so  to  do ;  being,  nevertheless,  d6ia^ 
mined  to  proceed  in  my  journey,  if  the  said  Christopher  Morei 
had  not  come  the  next  day.    And  now  your  Grace's  pleasuie 
known,  my  Lord  hath  advised  me  to  repair  to  Venice ;  whidi 
counsel  cannot  hinder  your  Grace's  purpose.    For  there  beint 
if  there  be  any  possibility  of  access  unto  the  Pope,  I  have 
commodity  to  pass  by  the  sea,  till  within  one  hundred  mike 
of  Bome.     And,  Sir,  if  your  dispensation  {i.e.  to  many  again) 
may  be  obtained  constante  matrimonio  (that  is,  without  any  . 
divorce  from  Katharine)  whereof  I  doubt,  having  any  poi-  ■ 
sibility  of  access  I  shall  soon  obtain  it ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
impetrate  nisi  soluto  mntrivwnio  (without  a  divorce)  then  lesa 
diligence  may  be  suffered.     Of  which  doubts,  at  my  coming 
into  Italy,  I  shall  be  soon  resolved."     Comment  is  needless. 
If  the  Pope  would  have  allowed  Henry  to  marry  two  wives, 
Wolsey*s  commission  and  elaborate  diplomacy  would  be  need- 
less.   But  what,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  Henry's  conscientious 
scruples  ? 

The  Cardinal  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for  the  King's 
condescending  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  *' I  cannot," 
he  says,  **  with  my  pen  or  tongue  express  how  greatly  it  is  to 
my  consolation,  rejoice,  and  comfort  to  understand  by  your 
Grace's  most  loving,  eloquent,  and  excellently  indicted  letters, 
that  my  labors,  travail,  and  poor  service,  is  so  graciously  anJ  ' 
thankfully  by  your  Highness  accepted  and  taken;*  whereby  I  ' 


*  i.e.  supposed  he  had.  Prayer  used  English  BynonyniB 

'  I  may  perhaps  bo  permitted  to      words  of  classical  origin  (e.g.  **  efWS 


notice  here,  in  passing,  that  the  notion       and  strayed  "  and  the  like)  to 
entertained  by  some  critics,  that  the       the  unlearned,  is  founded  on  A 
compilers  of  tho  Book   of  Common      caption.  The  practice  was  in  nfo  M 
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io  not  only  acconnt  my  said  service  and  troubles  well  bestowed 
Hid  employed,  bat  also  that  I  am  most  highly  rewarded  for 
fhe  same."  Then  allading  to  Knight's  mission  to  Bome,  and 
Us  own  proceedings  toaching  the  commission,  he  adds,  that 
tf  it  be  well  i>ondered,  nothing  better  could  well  be  devised  for 
fiirthering  the  King's  wishes ;  ''  and  God  I  take  to  my  Judge, 
that  whatsoever  opinion,  contrary  to  my  thou^ts  or  deserts, 
ig  any  report  or  suggestion^  your  Grace  hath  or  might  conceive, 
I  never  intended  to  set  forth  the  expedition  of  the  said  general 
flommission,  for  any  authority,  ambition,  commodity,  private 
piofit,  or  lacre,  but  only  for  the  advancement  of  your  Grace's 
seeret  affair.  And  if  the  same  were  now  presently  or  hereafter 
ahonld  be  obtained,  if  your  pleasure  were  that  no  part  thereof 
should  be  executed,  I  shall  with  most'  humble,  reverent,  and 
obeisant  heart  submit  myself  to  the  same ;  assuring  your 
Highness  that  I  shall  never  be  found,  but  as  your  most 
homble,  loyal,  true,  and  faithful  obeisant  servant,  delighting 
in  none  earthly  thing  so  much  as  to  set  forth,  avaunce,  and 
accomplish  all  your  commandments  and  pleasures  without 
eoniradiction,  or  sparing  of  my  body,  life,  or  goods.  And 
were  it  not  (besides  my  most  bounden  duty)  for  the  ardent 
and  reverent  love  that  I  have  and  bear  imto  your  Majesty, 
and  the  increase  and  exaltation  of  your  honor,  there  is  no 
narthly  good  or  promotion  that  should  cause  me  to  endure  the 
travail  and  pains  which  I  daily  and  hourly  sustain,  without 
any  regard  to  the  continuance  of  my  life  or  health,  which  is 
only  preserved  by  the  assured  trust  of  your  gracious  love  and 
taYor,  the  contrary  whereof  I  shall  never  deserve."^ 

Was  ever  loyalty  more  chivalrous  or  more  romantic  ? 
Was  it  ever  more  eloquently  set  forth,  or  expressed  in  terms 
of  profounder  devotion  ?  Did  it  not  pass  the  love  of  woman  ? 
Even  in  his  fall,  when  he  had  met  with  the  basest  return  for 
all  his  services,  the  sentiment  immortalized  by  the  great 
dramatist  still  recurs  to  his  lips,  that  the  favour  and  respect 
of  his  prince  had  for  him  a  greater  charm  and  attraction  than 
love  or  conquest !  Old,  yet  not  weary  of  service,  he  left 
Compiegne  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of  September,  arrived  at 
Boulogne  on  the  21st,  and  crossed  over  from  Calais  at  the 
end  of  the  month.     "  These  things  finished,"  says  Cavendish,^ 

before,  acd  seeinB  to  havo  arisen  from  what  was  going  on  in  tho  nation  at 

the  imperfect  fnsion  of  two  elements  the  time. 

in  the  language,  jost  before  it  passed  *  State  Papers,  i.  278. 

into    its    more    completely    English  '  p.  18G. 

character.    It  is  very  significant  of 
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''  and  others,  for  the  weal  of  the  town  (of  Calais),  he  took 
shipping  and  arrived  at  Dover,  from  whence  he  rode  to  the 
King,  being  then  in  his  progress  at  Sir  Henry  Wyat*s  honse 
in  Eent.^  It  was  supposed  among  us  that  he  should  be 
joyfully  received  at  his  homecoming,  as  well  of  the  King  as 
of  all  other  noblemen ;  but  we  were  deceived  in  our  expecta- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  he  went  immediately  after  his  coming 
to  the  King,  with  whom  he  had  long  talk,  and  continued  there 
in  the  Court  two  or  three  days."  A  more  explicit  account  of 
his  reception  is  given  by  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador* 
Mendoza  states  that  at  the  end  of  September  the  Legate 
returned  with  his  train  from  France,  and  immediately  after 
repaired  to  Bichmond,  where  the  King  was  then  staying. 
Arriving  at  the  palace,  he  sent  word  to  the  King,  appriang 
him  of  his  return,  and  asking  where  and  at  what  hour  he 
might  visit  his  Majesty,  ''  it  being  the  custom,  whenever  the 
Legate  has  affairs  of  State  to  communicate,  for  the  Bang  to 
retire  with  him  to  a  private  closet.  Now  it  happened  on  this 
occasion  that  the  lady  called  Anna  de  Bolaine,  who  seems  to 
entertain  no  great  affection  for  the  Cardinal,  was  in  the  room 
with  the  King ;  and  before  his  Majesty  could  reply,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Where  else  should  the  Cardinal  come  ?  Tell  him 
he  may  come  here,  where  the  King  is.*  With  this  answer  the 
messenger  returned,  and  the  Legate,  though  extremely  annoyed 
at  the  circumstance,  which  boded  him  no  good,  dissembled  it 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  concealed  his  resentment.  Though 
it  was  thought  at  the  time — and  perhaps  the  Legate  himself 
may  have  believed  so — that  this  sudden  change  in  the  King's 
manner  was  indicative  of  his  displeasure,  the  matter  has  gone 
no  further,  and  things  lemammitwardly  as  they  were  before."* 

*  A  Blip  of  tho  memory,  of  which  belief,  common  amon^  the  writen  of 

this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  Caven-  that  time,  though  utterly  f^fronndlMi : 

dish.      Tho    King  was    certainly   at  first,  that  Anne  Boleyn  believed  tint 

Richmond  from  tho  25th  of  September  Wolsey,  daring  his  mission  to  Fraooe, 

to  the  I2th  of  October.  was  seeking  a  match  in  that  ooontzj 

'  Gayangos,   Oct.    20,    1527.      In  for  the  King  of  England — a  corioot 

their  statement  of  facts  the  Spanish  perrersion  of  tho  truth  ;    next,  thAt, 

ambassadors  may  generally  bo  trusted,  fearing  the   inflaence  of  Anne  with 

if  some  allowance  be  made  for  their  tho  Kinc:>  and  her  sabstitation  in  tki 

prejudices  ;  but  in  their  speculations  plaoo  of  Katharine,  who  conld  do  hia 

as  to  motives  they  arc  seldom  accurate.  no  injury,  Wolsey  had  employed  hb 

Too  haughty  and    reserved  to    mix  efiforts  to  prevent  tho  divorce.    The 

freely  with  others,  they  rarely  heard  latter  statement  seems  to  confirm  the 

more  than  one  side,  unlike  the  Venetian  suspicion,  put   forth  in  these  pftgMi 

ambassadors,  who  mixed  more  freely  that  Wolsey  was  in  the  first  instanot 

with  society,  and  wore  excellent  re-  deceived    by    Henry,   and   when  he 

tailors  of  general  gossip.   Among  other  yielded   to   tho   King's  wishes  for  t 

explanations  of  Anno  Boloyn's   dis-  divorce  was  not  fully  aware  of  hie 

pleasure,  the  Spaniard  suggests  two,  real  intentions, 
which  seem  to  aocoimt  for  the  popular 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   POPE   AND   THE   DIVORCE. 

I SBTUBN  to  Enight,  who  was  now  making  the  best  of  his  way 
into  Italy,  folly  assured  that  he  should  obtain  from  the  Pope 
the  dispensation  desired  by  the  King  by  a  more  short  and 
smnmary  process  than  the  tedious  and  circuitous  devices  of 
Wolsey.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  superior  states- 
manship of  the  Cardinal  than  his  appreciation  of  difficulties, 
and  the  care  and  caution  used  in  making  his  advances.  The 
flexibility  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  varying  moods 
and  circumstances  of  the  hour  is  remarkable,  as  compared 
iriih  that  insular  arrogance  and  unbending  deportment  which, 
overlooking  all  difficulties  and  despising  all  caution,  were  too 
eommon  in  Englishmen  especially  at  this  time,  and  though 
dDe  to  their  shyness,  in  some  measure,  were  aggravated  by 
their  inexperience.  Enight  reached  Parma,  and  proceeding 
to  Foligno,^  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  become  aware 
that  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  enter  Bome  without  a  pass- 
port. The  city  was  held  by  the  Imperialists.  The  Pope,  shut 
op  in  St.  Angelo,  was  surrounded  by  the  Emperor's  spies  and 
minions;  a  messenger  from  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  whose 
irill  was  omnipotent  in  England,  even  though  nominally 
allied  to  the  Emperor,  would  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  a 
private  interview,  still  less  of  communicating  ''the  King's 
aeeret,"  without  being  overheard.  Knight  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  Foligno,  unable  to  proceed,  until  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  he  received  from  the  King,  by 
**  a  chaplain  of  my  lord  of  Eochford  "  (probably  Cranmer),*  a 
minute  for  a  new  dispensation.  Perceiving  the  King's  ''  fervent 
desire,"  he  advanced  to  Nami,  and  the  next  day  to  Bome. 
The  news  was  then  rife  of  the  Pope's  delivery.  At  twelve 
miles'  distance  from  Bome  Knight  fell  in  with  banditti,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.    His  coming  had  long  been 

>  KoT.  4.  <  See  p.  223,  note  2. 
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anticipated  by  Gambara,  who,  together  with  Gregory  Casale, 
had  been  despatched  by  Wolsey  in  September.     Gambara 
had  contriyed  to  enter  the  city  unperceived,  and  hold  com- 
munications with  the  Pope  before  the  26th  of  November.^ 
From  that  moment  all  Knight's  hope  of  saccess  was  delusiye. 
As  Wolsey  told  the  King,^  the  secretary  had  too  little  ex- 
perience to  be  trusted  with  a  delicate  and  difficult  mission  in 
a  Court  so  subtle  and  labyrinthine  as  that  of  Bome.    On 
.entering  the  city,  he  took  up  his  apartments  in  the  house  of  s 
Roman,  where  many  Spaniards  were  lodged.     "  That  day," 
says  Knight,  ''  I  found  mean  that  the  Pope  was  advertised  of 
my  arrival,  and  his  Holiness  ordained  immediately  thai  the 
prothonotary  Gambara  should  come  unto  me;   albeit,  and 
though  he  were  at  the  door  of  my  lodging,  he  durst  not  ad- 
venture to  come  unto  me.^    Wherefore  the  next  moming  I 
went  unto  him,  and  was  informed  there  was  no  mean  to  speak 
with  the  Pope,  for  if  he  would  have  offered  10,000  crowns  lor 
a  safe-conduct  for  me,  he  could  not  have  obtained  it.    And 
seeing  that  there  was  none  other  remedy,  I  wrote  as  mooh  ai 
I  would  have  said  on  your  Highness'  behalf  unto  his  Holiness; 
and  the  same  with  your  Grace's  letter  of  credence,  and  tb 
last  minute  for  your  dispensation,  closed  together  in  a  paptf 
and  sealed,  and  directed  unto  his  Holiness,  which  the  GaidiDil 
of  Pisa  delivered  imto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  prothonotaiy 
Gambara."     The  Pope,  as  Gambara  reported,  read  the  ia* 
closures,  and  sent  word  that  as  Knight's  arrival  was  known  io 
Alarcon,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  he  had  better 
leave  Kome  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  remain  at  Nami  or  tto 
neighbourhood ;  and  as  "  soon  as  he  were  at  liberty  he  wooll 
send  unto  me  all  your  Grace's  requests  in  as  ample  a  fonn 
they  be  desired.     I  suppose  verily  that  his  Holiness  is  atlni! 
liberty  by  this  time,  or  undoubtedly  shall  be  shortly.  . 
And  thus  I  trust  in  Almighty  Jesu  to  liave  in  my  casiodlfj 
shortly,  as  much  perfect  spedd  and  under  lede,  as  your 
ness  hath  long  time  desired  ;  and  under  secret  manner**  {\ 
is,  unknown  to  the  Cardinal  and  others),*  "  for  I  have 
unto  the  Pope's  Holiness  that  your  Highness  esteemeth 


>  IV.  p.  1(523. 

«  Seo  above,  p.  220. 

'  It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that 
Gambara  would  incar  the  suspicions 
of  the  Spaniards. 

*  This  is  certain ;  for  in  a  subse- 
({uent  letter  Knight  infonzLB  the  King 


that  ho  had  sent  notice  to  Wo 
that  ho   had  obtained  the  dii 
tion,  '*  inasmuch  as  he  sent  hither ' 
minute  of  a  dispensation  to  be  i 
hut  I  specify  not  after  ichat  for»l 
dispensation   is    granted."    Seo 
p.  1613. 
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mueh  the  keeping  secret  the  dispensation  as  the  obtaining  of 
the  same."  ^ 

On  the  9th  of  December,*  the  evening  before  the  arrange- 
ments ^th  the  Imperialists  for  his  liberation  were  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  Pope  contrived  to  effect  his  escape.    His  profound 
distrust  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  him 
already,  is  manifested  in  the  careful  preparations  he  had  made 
for  his  flight,  and  his  resolution  to  carry  these  preparations 
into  effect,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  discovery  of  them 
would  have  effectually  neutralized  the  negociations  already 
set  on  foot  for  his  release.     In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
the  sentinels  were  changed,  he  presented  himself  at  the  gates, 
disguised  in  a  blouse  and  long  false  beard  ;  his  head  and  his 
hce  were  partly  concealed  by  a  slouched  and  tattered  hat ;  on 
his  arm  he  carried  a  basket,  and  an  empty  sack  at  his  back. 
Thus  accoutred  he  was  taken  for  one  of  the  domestics  belong- 
ing to  the  major-domo  of  the  Papal  palace.    Pretending  that 
he  was  sent  forward  to  provide  lodgings  on  the  road  for  the 
Pope,  who  was  to  travel  the  next  day  to  Yiterbo  with  the 
Cardinals,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.    He  crossed 
the  garden  of  St.  Peter's,  and  letting  himself  out  by  a  secret 
gate,  of  which  he  had  secured  the  keys  from  the  gardener,  he 
•t  once  mounted  a  chaise  provided  by  Louis  Gonzaga ;  and  at 
midnight,  attended  by  a  solitary  peasant,  he  traversed  Gelano, 
ttniek  through  the  wood  of  Boccano,  took  a  slight  repast  at 
Capranica,  and,  taking  the  mountain  track,  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  the  dilapidated  town  of  Orvieto. 

At  daybreak  the  Imperial  colonels  presented  themselves, 
as  usual,  at  the  gates  of  St.  Angelo,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Us  Holiness.    As  it  was  his  custom  to  hear  mass  in  his 
pivate  chapel  before  he  gave  audience,  this  delay  in  his 
appearance  created  no  suspicion.    The  day  passed  on,  but  no 
fcfpe  was  seen.     They  demanded  of  the  valets  dc  chambre 
whether  his  Holiness  did  not  think  of  rising,  as  the  day  was 
hi  advanced,  and  it  would  be  needful  to  start  early,  for  the 
toad  was  bad,  and  the  hours  for  travelling  were  short  in  the 
winter.    The  attendants  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  Pope  was  already  safely  housed  at  Orvieto 
•ome  hours  before  the  truth  was  discovered.^ 

*  Knight    to   Henry  VUI.,  from  that  the  Popo  had  already  escaped, 

^Uigiio,  Dec.  4w  State  Papers,  yii.  16.  and  was  on  his  way  to  Orvieto.    See 

'  Authorities   vary,  some    dating  IV.  p.  1639;  and  also  Jcminghaui's 

Hm  Pope's  flight  on  the  8th,  and  some  letter  of  the  9th,  p.  1640. 

*%  the  9th.     Gregory  Casale  writes  '  Baonaparte,  p.  214. 
trom  Psramy  on  the  8th  of  December, 
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It  was  here  that,  miserable  and  alone,  with  no  attendant 
cardinals  and  few  of  his  household  aboat  him,  Knight,  some 
days  after,  found  the  Pope  in  the  dilapidated  and  ill-fiimished 
palace  of  the  Bishop.    If  Gambara  has  not  misrepresented 
him,   his  escape  from  imprisonment  had  altered  his  tone 
already.     He  referred  to  Knight's  previous  message,  and  the 
danger  he  was  in  from  the  Spaniards  at  Home ;  adding,  that 
although  he  had  promised  to  forward  the  dispensation  desired 
by  the  King,  he  must  now  beg  for  delay,  as  he  had  been 
required  by  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor^  to  suffer 
nothing  to  pass  prejudicial  to  the  Queen.   *'  And  forasmuch  as 
this  dispensation  might  encourage  your  Grace  to  cause  my  lord 
Legate  auctoritate  legationis  to  hear  and  discern  in  the  cause 
that  your  Highness  intendeth,  and  his  Holiness  standeih  afl 
yet  in  manner  in  captivity  and  perplexity,  his  Holiness  there- 
fore besought  your  Grace  to  have  patience  for  a  time,  and  it 
should  not  be  long  or  (ere)  your  Highness  should  have  not 
only  that  dispensation,  but  anything  else  that  might  lie  in  his 
power."    Knight  protested  vehemently  against  the  delay.   He 
had  already  sent  word  to  his  master,  as  he  informed  the  Pope, 
that  his  Holiness  had  granted  the  King*s  desire.    How,  then, 
would  the  King  ever  be  persuaded  that  the  Pope  would  make 
good  his  promise  hereafter,  if  he  attempted  to  evade  it  now? 
In  the  end,  Clement  consented  to  send  the  dispensation  od 
condition  that  the  King  would  do  nothing  in  the  divorce  untfl 
the  Pope  was  at  liberty.    "  After  this  his  Holiness  showed  the 
minute   (that  is,  of  the  dispensation  sent  by  the  King)  to 
cardinal  St.  Quatuor  (Santi  Quattro),  telling  him  to  reform  it 
according  to  the  style  of  this  Court ;  which  done,  he  showed  it 
unto  me ;  and  after  said  that  he  thought  good  that  I  should 
depart,   because  I  rode  but  competent  journeys,  and  the 
prothonotary  Gambara  should  follow  by  post  and  bring  the 
bull  with  him,  which  is  of  the  same  form  and  substance  that 
your  Highness'  minute  is  of ;  and  if  there  be  anything  omitted, 
or  to  be  added,  his  Holiness  is  always  content  to  reform  it" 
A  copy  of  this  bull  Knight  sent  by  Gambara  to  the  King. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  perplexing  affair,  that  whea 
the  King,  under  pretence  of  trusting  the  Cardinal,  was  tryinft 
not  very  successfully,  with  Knight  to  outwit  him,  two  die- 
pensations  at  least,  if  not  more,  were  desired.  One  of  theai 
was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  was  known  only  to  Knight  and  the 
King.     When,  therefore,  the  news  should  be  brought  to  th* 

'  The  General  of  the  Observants. 
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Cardinal  that  the  Pope  had  granted  the    dispensation  to 

Knight  as  required,  he  would  be  deceived  into  supposing  it 

was  the  same  dispensation  as  he  himself  had  contrived.     In 

the  dispensation  contrived  by  Enight  and  the  King,  it  was 

stipulated  that  Henry  should  proceed  at  once    to    second 

nuptials,  whether  the  nullity  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine 

was  established  or  not.     But  in  the  dispensation  devised  by 

Wolsey  it  was  only  provided  that  the  King  should  be  allowed 

to  marry,  within  certain  degrees,  after  sentence  pronounced 

by  the  Cardinal,  or  by  delegates  appointed  by  him,  by  virtue 

of  the  Papal  commission.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two 

were  quite  distinct  in  their  purposes :   nor  is  it  likely  that 

Wolsey,  had  he  known  their  contents,  would  have  approved  of 

Knight's  instructions.     If  the  first  demand  was  impracticable. 

Knight  could  fall  back  upon  the  second,  and  urge  it  on  the 

Pope  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey,  without  betraying  his  secret 

to  the  Cardinal.   Knight  was  by  no  means  a  skilful  negociator, 

and  the  dispensation  devised  by  the  King  was  soon  abandoned. 

He  then  tried  his  hand  at  obtaining  a  commission.    But  the 

mine  of  a  commission  depended  entirely  upon  its  provisions, 

md  the  judges  to  be  appointed  under  it.    Various  plans  were 

suggested :  first,  a  general  commission  for  Wolsey  to  hear  and 

determine  the  cause  as  the  Pope's  vicegerent — a  demand  not 

likely  to  be  conceded,  ''  as  he  might  be  thought  partial ; " 

next,  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  Staffileo,  Dean  of  the 

Bota,  who  was  friendly  to  the  King.     In  the  last  resort,  some 

Cardinal,   whose  authority  and  impartiality  could    not   be 

questioned,  was  to  be  sent  by  the  Pope,  and  joined  in  the 

eommission  with  Wolsey.    By  such  a  device  it  was  thought 

that  Katharine  would  no  longer  resist,  but  be  awed  into 

teqniescence. 

Enight  carried  with  him  from  home  a  minute  of  the  dis- 
pensation required,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  commission 
drawn  up  in  England.    The  form  and  substance  of  the  first 
^rere  to  be  embodied  in  a  buU.    But  as  the  Pope  professed 
that  he  was  not  expert  in  framing  commissions,  the  draft 
Imnght    by  Knight  was  submitted  to   St.   Quatuor.      The 
Cudinaly  like  an  experienced  canonist,  perceiving  it  was  the 
%Qrk  of  vulgar  and  unskilful  hands,  declared  it  ''  could  not 
I  |MU8  without  perpetual  dishonor  unto  the  Pope,  the  King,  and 
;  yonr  Grace  (Wolsey)."     Setting  to  work  with  the  severity  of 
%  parliamentary  draftsman,  he  omitted  this  clause,  declared 
Another  to  be  informal,  and  objected  to  a  third  as  obscure. 
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until  he  had  reduced  the  whole  into  a  shape,  if  not  as  explicit 
and  stringent  as  the  one  desired,  yet  seeming  to  the  im- 
sophisticated  judgment  of  Knight  to  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently.  ''  At  all  events/'  as  he  wrote  with  undissembled 
satisfaction  to  Wolsey,  ^'  I  do  bring  a  commission  with  me, 
and  a  disperisation,  which  I  trust  the  King  and  your  Graee 
will  like  well."  For  this  valuable  piece  of  service,  Knight 
offered  St.  Quatuor  a  fee  of  2,000  crowns.^ 

He  started  on  his  return  to  England,  a  happy  man.    He 
had  obtained  within  a  very  brief  period  all  that  the  King  had 
desired,  and  had  easily  distanced  his  Italian  competitors,  who 
had  conjured  up  such  needless  difficulties  and  delays.    The 
dispensation  under  lead,   and  the  commission  for  Wolsey, 
^'  which  is  sufficient,  though  not  like  the  minute,"  were  duly 
despatched  to  England.    When  they  arrived  they  were  foond 
to  be  "  of  no  effect  or  authority."  *    So  Knight  and  his  mission 
were  unceremoniously  snuflfed  out — a  warning  to  all  who 
wade  beyond  their  depth  in  the  law,  or  dabble  in  diplomaqr 
they  do  not  understand.®    He  was  not,  however,  the  only  one 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  this  rock.    Knight's  inauspicionB 
mission  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  the  Pope,  and  putting  him  more  completely  on 
his  guard.     He  had  been  so  profoundly  intimidated  by  recent 
events — the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  as  compared  with 
the    distant  promises  and   ineffectual    protestations  of  his 
French  and  English  allies,  had  been  so  direct  and  immediate 
— that  he  was  thoroughly  resolved  never  again  to  encoanter 
it,  or  expose  himself  to  its  terrors  by  joining  in  any  demon- 
stration of  hostility  against  Charles,  however  seductive  might 
be  the  chances  of  success.     Whilst,  therefore,  to  enhance  hk 
own  credit  with  the  Emperor,  Clement  was  ready  to  accept 
Henry's  professions  of  support,  and  retain  his  friendship,  if 
the  terms  were  not  too  costly,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  incnr 
any  hazard,  beyond  fair  words  and  a  show  of  compUanee. 
Least  of  all,  however  appearances  might  tell  against  him,  did 
he  intend  to  provoke  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  or  a  repetition 
of  his  resentment,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility) 


•J 

directly  or  indirectly,  of  pronouncing  the  marriage  of  Katharine  3 


1  Seo  IV.  pp.  1672  and  1686.    It  how  it  pierced  him  to  the  stoma^ 

was    not,    however,    accepted.      See  that  any  charge  committed  unto  U* 

Gardiner's  letter,  p.  1820.  by  the  King  nhonld  not  be  perfon** 

'  IV.  p.  1745.  according  to  his  Majesty's  pleaioi*! 

'  About  a  year  after  he  wrote  a  as  chanced  in  his  last  voyage  of  15^* 

▼ery  pensive  letter  to  Henry,  saying  IV.  p.  1848. 
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informal.  He  was  not  to  be  moved  by  those  torments  of 
CQiiBcience  which  the  King  professed  to  feel,  and  for  the  abate- 
ment of  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pope  as  his  spiritual 
physician.  In  that  violation  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  Henry 
alleged  was  the  cause  of  his  disquiet,  he  did  not  believe.  But 
even  if  the  King's  scruples  had  been  ever  so  real,  had  in  fact 
been  as  genuine  as  Henry  wished  them  to  bo  thought,  Clement 
was  not  inclined  to  expose  Rome  to  another  siege,  and  himself 
to  a  second  imprisonment  in  St.  Angelo,  in  order  to  quiet 
them.  He  commanded  Sanga,  his  confidant,  to  discover  what 
the  dispute  was  about,  and  how  it  had  arisen;  for  the 
Imperial  agent,  the  General  of  the  Observants,  had  been 
already  importuning  his  Holiness  to  interfere,  and  inhibit  all 
farther  procedings.^ 

I  return  to  Wolsey,  to  whose  abler  hands,  after  Knight's 
egregious  failure,  the  King  was  only  too  willing  to  leave  the 
management  of  the  cause.  He  had  proposed  from  the  first 
to  employ  Italian  agents,  as  more  skilful  diplomatists,  and 
more  likely  to  secure  effectual  aid  at  the  Court  of  Eome.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  suggested  the  employment  of  Ghinucci, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  King's  secret, 
and  was  at  that  time  the  King's  ambassador  with  the  Emperor. 
Bat  in  this  he  had  been  overruled.  As  Knight  was  preferred 
by  the  King,  he  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  and 
entrust  him  with  a  minute  of  a  general  commission  to  be 
procured  from  the  Pope.  He  had  contrived  that  it  should  be 
10  artfuUy  drawn  as  to  disclose  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
King's  intentions.^  This  was  the  commission  which  the 
Cardinal  St.  Quatuor  reformed,  at  Knight's  desire,  extracting 
its  teeth  and  rendering  it  inoperative.  Suspecting  Knight's 
inefiSciency,  or  unwilling  to  be  out-generaled,  Wolsey  had  at 
the  same  moment  dispatched  Gambara,  the  nuncio,  to  negociate 
with  the  Pope,  and  facilitate  Knight's  mission.  As  a  further 
precaution  he  had  sent  orders  to  Gregory  Casale  to  join  them 
on  the  road  after  he  had  settled  his  business  with  Lautrec." 
Thus,  by  bringing  various  influences  to  bear  upon  the  Pope, 
he  hoped  to  succeed  in  his  object. 

As  Casale  was  kept  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  exact 
nature  of  his  commission,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Cardinal 
should  word  his  instructions  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner,  that, 
vhOst  he  appeared  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  his  mes- 

'  Sann  to  Gambara,  Feb.  9,  IV.  *  See  IV.  p.  1553. 

pi  1735.  •  IV.  p.  1538. 
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Benger,  Gasale  should  learn  no  more  than  suited  the  purposee 
of  his  employer.    Wolsey,  therefore,  began  by  assuring  hini 
that  the  King  had  consented  to  employ  him  in  his  secrel 
matter,  on  the  Cardinal's  assurance  of  his  fidelity.     '^  I  have 
told  you  already  how  the  King,  partly  by  his  assiduous  studj 
and  learning,  and  partly  by  conference  with  theologians,  has 
found  his  conscience  somewhat  burthened  with  his  presenl 
marriage ;  and  out  of  regard  to  the  quiet  of  his  soul,  and, 
next,  to  the  security  of  his  succession,  and  the  great  mischiefi 
likely  to  arise,  he  considers  it  would  be  offensive  to  God  and 
man  if  he  were  to  persist  in  it.    With  great  remorse  ol 
conscience  he  has  now  for  a  long  time  felt  that  he  is  living 
imder  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  whom  in  all  his  efforts 
and  his  actions  he  always  sets  before  him.     He  has  made 
diligent  inquiry  whether  the  dispensation  granted  by  pope 
Julius  to  himself  and  the  Queen,  his  brother's  widow,  is  vaKd 
and  sufficient ;  and  he  is  told  it  is  not.     It  was  founded  on 
certain  false  suggestions; — as  that  his  Majesty  desired  the 
marriage  for  the  good  understanding  between  Henry  VII., 
Ferdinand,  and  Isabella ;  whereas  there  was  no  suspicion  of 
any  misunderstanding,  &c.     Next  when  the  King  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  contract  was  revoked,  and  his  father 
objected  to  the  match.     It  is  to  this  offence  against  his  Maker 
that  the  King  attributes  the  death  of  his  male  children,  and 
dreads  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  if  he  persists.     Notwithstand- 
ing his  scruples  of  conscience  he  has  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  trusting  that,  out  of  consideration 
to  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  will  not 
decline  to  remove  these  scruples,  and  discover  a  method  bn 
which  the  King  may  take  another  wife,  and,  God  willing,  hot^ 
mal€  children J*^ 

This  was  the  official  account,  intended  to  pass  ciurent  for 
the  real  one.  Whether  it  transpired  or  not,  no  inconvenience 
would  ensue.  It  was  modified  in  certain  particulars,  as  place 
and  circumstances  required.  Not  a  word  was  said,  as  on  other 
occasions,  that  the  King's  doubts  were  first  suggested  by  his 
confessor,  still  less  that  they  were  started  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tarbes. 

"As  his  Holiness,"  continues  Wolsey,  adroitly  manipu- 
lating his  agent,  "  is  now  in  captivity  " — the  letter  was 
written  shortly  before  the  Pope's  escape — "and  there  are 
some  (the  Imperiahsts)  who  will  endeavour  to  interfere  with 
his  wishes^  a  method  has  been  devised  whereby  his  HohnesB 
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may  be  deftly  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  induced  to  grant 
the  King's  request.  Trusting  in  your  faith  and  dexterity,  the 
King  desires  you  to  change  your  dress,  and,  as  if  you  were 
employed  in  some  other  person's  service,  obtain  a  secret  inter- 
view with  the  Pope,  at  which  no  one  else  shall  be  present. 
You  are  to  promise  those  who  have  the  management  of  these 
matters  any  sum  of  money  required  for  securing  the  interview. 
When  admitted  to  the  Pope  you  shall  exhibit  the  King's  letter 
of  credence,  in  which  there  is  an  urgent  paragraph  written  by 
the  King's  own  hand.^  You  shall  insist  on  our  grief  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Church ;  enlarge  on  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  this  marriage — the  King's  scruples — the  vehement 
desire  of  the  whole  nation  and  nobility,  without  any  exception, 
that  the  King  should  have  an  heir ;  ^  that  the  more  thought- 
ful among  us  consider  that  God  has  refused  us  so  great  a 
blessing  in  consequence  of  the  illegality  of  this  union ;  and 
that  unless  some  remedy  be  provided,  worse  evils  will  succeed — 
factions  and  controversies  will  arise  on  the  death  of  the  King 
Mid  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war." 
To  give  greater  effect  to  these  arguments,  Casale  is  instructed 
to  insist  on  the  services  rendered  by  Henry  as  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  He  is  to  say  that  a  man  of  far  inferior  deserts,  suffer- 
ing from  remorse  of  conscience,  would  have  a  claim  on  the 
Pope's  consideration.  **  You  shall  then  request  the  Pope,  all 
fear  and  doubt  set  aside,  to  consider  the  case,  and  the  infinite 
•dvantage  it  will  be  to  the  Holy  See  if,  without  delay,  or  dis- 
closing his  purpose  to  any  one,  the  Pope  will  issue  a  special 
commission  in  the  form  of  a  brief  directed  to  me,  granting  me 
»  fiwulty  to  summon  whom  I  please  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
rf  the  dispensation "  (which,  of  course  was  equivalent  to 
fejlaring  it  invalid)  *'  according  to  the  tenor  of  a  copy  now 
inclosed — so  mritten  and  arranged  as  not  to  require  transcription, 
«■  occasion  any  delay  if  the  Pope's  officials  must  take  a  copy 
of  it.  But  to  avoid  all  peril  in  that  behalf,  the  Pope  may  aflix 
to  it  his  signature  and  seal,  thus  openly  testifying  that  it  is  of 
Ins  own  will  and  pleasure  that  I  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  cause.*' 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  what  sort  of  a 

'  See  it  in  IV.  p.  1639.  indignation  wonld  not  havo  followed 

« It  is  mlmoet  ncedloae  to  gay  that  the  Cardinal  for  being  the  ^^PP^^? 

•finj  inch  desire  there  is  no  indica-  originator  of    the  divorce.     All  cvi- 

•wi  whaterer  in  contemporary  doca-  dence    points    the  other  way.     d 

U  it  had  been  so,  popular  diplomacy  is  not  history. 
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commission  was  here  desired,  I  must  briefly  inteimpt  Wolsey's 
instructions,  which  I  have  slightly  abridged  from  the  origLoal 
Latin,  and  turn  to  the  commission  itself,  to  which  the  Pope 
was  requested  to  affix  his  signature  at  once  without  farther 
inquiry.    The  substance  of  the  commission  was  as  follows:—* 

"  Clement  VII.  to  our  beloved  ,  health  and  apostdie 

benediction.  .  .  .  Whereas  18  years  ago,  our  dearest  son  in 
Christ,  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  &c.,  was  induced  by  the 
persuasion  of  those  about  him,  and  a  pretended  apostolic 
dispensation,  to  contract  marriage  with  Katharine,  his 
brother's  widow ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  found,  upon  farther 
examination,  that  the  said  dispensation  was  granted  on  false 
pretences,  and  is  faulty  and  surreptitious;  that  thereby  the 
King's  conscience  is  troubled ;  and  that,  in  full  confidence  of 
our  plenary  power  as  supreme  ruler  here  on  earth,  he  has 
required,  &c.  &c.  In  consideration  of  the  premises  we  appoint 
you,  our  dear  son,  the  cardinal  of  York,  of  whose  virtaes, 
love  of  justice  and  equity,  we  are  well  assured,  to  exercise  our 
authority  in  your  own  person  for  the  trial  of  this  cause.    We 

also  appoint  you as  assessor,  enacting  that  the  decisicm 

of  either  of  you  shall  be  vahd  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 
You  are  to  proceed  summarily  and  de  pleno,  without  the 
publicity  or  formality  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  inquire  into 
the  validity  of  the  said  dispensation.  And  if  you,  jointly  or 
severally,  are  satisfied  of  its  invaUdity,  you  shall  pronounce 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Katharine  to  be  null  and 
void,  allowing  the  parties  to  separate,  and  contract  marriage 
de  novo,  all  a^^peal  or  challenge  set  aside.  Also  by  this  our 
authority  we  empower  you  to  overrule  all  canonical  defects  or 
objections,  and  declare  the  issue  of  the  first  as  well  of  the 
second  marriage  to  be  legitimate,  if  you  think  fit.  And 
whatever  is  done  by  you  in  this  cause,  judicially  or  extra- 
judicially, we  ratify  and  confirm  in  the  fullest  manner,  without 
revocation."  ^ 

Never  was  a  more  extravagant  demand  made  on  any 
Pope's  good  nature,  and  never  was  a  stranger  2)roposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  highest  spiritual  authority  of  Christendom.  A 
man  even  of  less  firmness  than  Clement  VII.,  and  less  regard 
for  justice,  would  have  resented  a  suggestion  that  he  should 

*  It  is  necessary  tliat  the  historical  documontB  thus  prepared  in  England 

student    shonld    beware    of   a    very  for  the   Pope's  adoption,  as  if  they 

common  blunder  into  which  many  had  emanated  from  tho  Pope  himself, 
writers    have    fallen,    of    mistaking  ^  See  IV.  p.  1055. 
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abdicate  his  fanctions  of  snpreme  judge,  and  lend  himself  a 
willing  and  unresisting  instrument  to  such  a  gross  act  of 
injustice.    By  assuming  the  invalidity  of  the  dispensation, 
the  commission  prejudged  the  case  which  it  authorized  the 
Cardinal  to  try,  and  pronounced  sentence  before  the  evidence 
had  been  heard.     Nor  was  it  less  scandalous  or  immoral  that 
the  decision  should  in  effect  be  committed  to  Wolsey,  the 
King's  own  subject,  who  had  already  expressed  an  adverse 
opinion,  and  now  desired  the  authority  of  a  judge,  not  to  ■ 
hear,  but  to  condemn.    With   good  reason  might  Cardinal 
St  Quatuor  declare  that  a  commission  so  drawn,  and  with 
such  clauses,  could  not  pass  without  perpetual  dishonour  to 
the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Cardinal.     In  urging  Clement  to 
80  flagrant  a  violation  of  decency  and  justice,  we  may  believe 
that  Wolsey  was  influenced,  not  merely  by  a  desire  to  gratify 
the  King,  but  by  the  thought  that  in  so  doing  he  was  saving 
Uie  Church  from  imminent  destruction.     Opposition  to  the 
King's  wishes  would  convert  Henry,  as  he  foresaw,  into  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  the  Papacy.    Compliance  with  his  intract- 
able humour,  which  no  one  understood  better,  might  stave 
off  the  danger  for  a  time.     In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he 
bids  Casale  tell  the  Pope,  in  terms  hardly  exaggerated,  that 
his  life  will  be  shortened  should  his  Holiness  refuse.     "His 
Majesty,"  he  says,  "  will  of  two  evils  choose  the  least ;  and 
as  he  is  absolutely  resolved  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  if  in  so 
doing  he  cannot  obtain  redress  from  the  Holy  See,  he  will 
eease  to  respect  it,  and  its  authority  will  fall  into  contempt 
from  day  to  day,  especially  in  these  perilous  times."  ^    That 
the  Boleyns  and  their  advisers  were  no  friends  to  himself,  the 
Church,  or  its  hierarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative, he  clearly  perceived.    He  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  prove  tempting  and  dangerous  advisers,  and  use 
their  influence  with  the  King  in  furthering  the  designs  of 
those  who  hated  the  Church  as  much  as  they  loved  its  endow- 
ments.   Contempt  for  spiritual  authority  was  increasing  at  a 
wpid  pace.    Many,  already,  both  in  England  and  the  Continent, 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  clergy.    But  if  these 
were  his  motives,  it  is  strange  he  should  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  spiritual  authority  could  be  strengthened  by  such  an 
act  as  this.     In  asking  the  Pope  to  comply  with  these  dis- 
honourable demands,  he  was  himself  setting  an  example  of 
disrespect  for  that  authority,  the  loss  of  which  he  regarded  as 

'  See  IV.  p.  1638. 
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perilous  to  the  best  interests  of  Christendom.  Nothing  could 
show  more  clearly  the  real  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  or  the 
little  hold  it  still  retained  on  the  respect  and  affections  of 
mankind.  The  attempt  was  a  wound  more  fatal  to  the  Papal 
supremacy,  by  those  who  professed  their  desire  to  uphold  it, 
than  any  formal  repudiation  of  it  by  Parliament  or  Conyoca- 
tion.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  when  the  commisaioii 
was  granted,  the  King  and  his  minister  would  require  nothing 
more.  By  it  Wolsey  was  appointed  supreme  judge,  without 
appeal.  It  enabled  him,  by  himself,  or  in  conjunction  with 
an  assessor,  to  proceed  summarily ;  and  if  satined  as  to  the 
invalidity  of  the  Papal  dispensation — a  point  on  which  Wolsey 
had  satisfied  himself  already — he  might  dissolve  the  marriage 
contract.  What  more  was  necessary  ?  If  sentence  was  given 
in  conformity  with  his  anticipations,  Henry  might  contract 
a  second  marriage,  either  with  Anne  Boleyn  or  any  other  lady. 
What  was  to  prevent  him  from  following  his  inclinations? 
Yet  in  the  directions  sent  to  Casale,  as  to  others  employed  in 
this  suit,  a  clause  was  slipped  in,  unobtrusively,  as  though  it 
were  of  no  importance:  "I  send  you,"  says  the  Cardinal, 
**  a  dispensation  also  drawn  out  in  due  form  of  a  brief,  to  be 
expedited  by  his  Holiness  affixing  to  it  his  signature  and  seal 
And  though  the  King  does  not  fear  any  consequences  that 
might  possibly  ensue,  yet,  remembering  from  the  example  of 
past  times  what  fictitious  claims  have  been  put  forward,  to 
cut  off  all  controversy  for  the  time  to  come,  he  requests  this 
of  the  Pope,  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary."  ^  What,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  this  dispensation  ?  What  disputes  as 
to  the  succession  could  possibly  arise  from  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  ?  She  had  neither  royal  blood  in  her  veins,  nor, 
except  for  her  pre-contract  with  Ossory  or  Percy,  was  there 
any  legal  impediment  to  her  marriage.  Had  none  existed 
more  valid  than  these,  they  might  easily  have  been  removed 
by  a  provision  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  the  dispensation 
demanded  and  submitted  to  the  Pope  was  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive nature.  It  included  a  number  of  extraordinary 
clauses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  version  : — 

**  As  the  steward  and  dispenser  of  the  Lord's  household  is 
bound  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful,  especially  to 
one  who,  like  Henry  VIIL,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
defence  of  the  Church,  and  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England  has  reconciled  the  conflicting  claims  of  Yorkist  and 

'  See  IV.  p.  1036. 
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Lancastrian — ^whose  succession,  therefore,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  designs  of  the  ambitious : — We,  in  order  to 
take  away  all  occasion  from  evil-doers,  do  hereby,  in  the 
plenitude  of  our  power,  and  exercising  supreme  and  absolute 
authority,  suspend,  hoc  vice,  all  canons  forbidding  marriage 
in  the  fourth  degree  ;  also  all  canons  de  impedimento  pvbliccB 
hmatatis,  preventing  marriage  in  consequence  of  espousals 
clandestinely  contracted,  and  vitiating  such  contract.  Further, 
ve  suspend  hereby  all  canons  relating  to  any  precontracts 
clandestinely  made,  but  not  consummated,  but  tending  to 
prevent  or  invalidate  a  subsequent  marriage  ;  also  all  canons 
touchiog  any  impediment  caused  by  aflSnity,  arising  from  any 
illicit  connection,  in  any  degree  whatsoever,  even  in  the  first ; 
BO  far  as  the  marriage  to  be  contracted  by  you,  the  petitioner, 
can  be  objected  to,  or  anywise  be  impugned  by  the  same. 

"Furthermore,  to  avoid  all  canonical  objections  on  the 
Bide  of  the  woman,  by  reason  of  any  former  contract  clan- 
destinely made,  or  impediment  of  pubUc  honesty  and  justice 
arising  from  such  clandestine  contract,  or  of  any  affinity  con- 
tracted in  any  degree,  even  in  the  first,  ex  illicito  coitu,  and  in 
the  event  that  it  has  proceeded  beyond  the  second  or  third 
degree  of  consanguinity,  whereby  otherwise  you,  the  petitioner, 
vonld  not  be  allowed  by  the  canons  to  contract  marriage,  we 
hereby  license  you  to  take  such  woman  to  wife,  and  suffer 
you  and  the  woman  to  marry,  free  from  all  ecclesiastical 
objections  and  censures." 

Further,  by  this  dispensation  the  Pope  removes  all  pos- 
sible objections,  ex  certa  scientia  et  mero  motu  suo.  He 
legitimizes  the  children  against  all  objections,  frees  the  King's 
conscience  from  all  scruples,  and  declares  all  objections  to  be 
frivolous  and  inefficacious  that  might  hereafter  arise  on  the 
ground  that  this  dispensation  was  granted  during  his  captivity. 

This  extraordinary  document  could  have  in  view  no  other 
contract  than  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  It 
must  have  been  intended  to  remove  certain  impediments  to 
her  union  with  the  King,  and  anticipate  objections  which 
might  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  their  union.  The 
numerous  corrections  and  additions  made  in  the  draft  show 
viih  what  care  and  consideration  it  was  drawn  up,  and  how 
fally  it  was  intended  by  its  framers  to  overrule  all  canonical 
flaws  and  defects.  The  commission  was  intended  to  dissolve 
the  King's  marriage  with  Katharine ;  the  dispensation,  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  What 
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those  obstacles  were,  real  or  supposed,  I  need  not  detail 
They  are  startling  enough;  nor  can  it  be  suppoaed  tiiai 
provisions,  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  would  have  found  a 
place  in  this  document,  had  not  certain  objections  against  the 
King's  union,  in  this  instance,  existed  in  faot  or  common 
report.^ 

''When  you  have  expoimded  all  this  to  his  Holiness,** 
continued  the  Cardinal,  ''  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Pope 
will  freely  at  once  consent  to  the  King's  request,  and  grant  tike 
commission  without  making  any  one  privy  to  it.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  you  are  to  urge  the  Pope  not  to  refuse  to 
make  the  concessions  required,  by  briefs  or  bulls,  in  the  most 
ample  form ;  taking  care  that  it  does  not  come  to  the  ears  of 


1 


*  That  they  were  not  wholly 
imapnary  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
King  himself,  pome  years  after,  by  Sir 
George  Throgmorton,  and  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office  : — 

**In  my  most  humble  manner  to 
yonr  Highness  remembered,  pleaseth 
the  same  to  be  advertised,  aboat  six 
or  seven  years  past,  as  I  do  remem- 
ber, I  met  with  Sir  Thomas  Dyngley 
at  St.  John's,  and  he  and  I  walked 
into  the  garden  until  the  dinner  was 
ready.  And  he  fell  in  communication 
with  me  of  the  Parliament  matters, 
marvelling  greatly  tliat  such  act^  as 
the  appeals  and  other  should  pass  so 
lightly  as  they  did,  or  words  much 
like  to  this.  And  I  said  it  was  no 
marvel,  ft)r  that  the  Common  ITouse 
was  much  advertised  by  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  that  few  men  there 
would  displease  him.  And  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  said,  *  I  hear  say  ye  have 
spoken  much  in  divers  matters.'  And 
1  said,  '  True  it  is.  I  have  spoken 
something  in  the  Act  of  Appeals, 
whereupon  the  King's  grace  did  send 
for  me  and  S])ako  with  me  in  divers 
matters ;  so  that  1  perceive  his  Grace's 
conscience  is  troubled,  for  that  he 
hath  married  his  bnither's  wife,  and 
he  thinketh  Owl  is  not  pleased  there- 
with.' And  1  snid  to  him  that  I  told 
your  Grace  I  feared  if  ye  did  marry 
queen  Anne,  yonr  conscience  would  bo 
more  troubled  at  the  length,  for  that 
it  is  thought  ye  have  meddled  with 
both  the  mother  and  the  sister.  And 
his  (your?)  Grace  said, '  Never  with  the 
mother.*  And  my  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
standing  by,  said,  *  Nor  with  the  sister 


nother ;  and  therefore  pnt  tbat  out  o( 
your  mind.'  And  this  is  all  I  nid  to 
him,  or  ho  to  mo,  or  wordB  maoh  liki 
to  the  same  effect,  to  zny  ranflM- 
branoe,  as  Qod  shall  jadge  me  at  nj 
most  need.  And  if  he  haTe  spolm 
these  words,  or  any  like,  upon  nj 
mouth,  to  your  Grace's  displeaaure,  H 
is  without  my  knowledge  and  oonient; 
for  I  will  take  it  on  my  sonl,  whea- 
Boever  it  shall  please  onr  Lord  to  tite 
mo  to  His  meroy,  I  thought  no  hann 
to  your  Grace  in  the  speaking  of 
them;  for  that  I  ever  spake  then 
words  to  him  or  to  any  other  masi 
was  to  lament  what  I  thought  wonld 
follow  of  that  marria^  to  yonr  Grace 
and  to  your  realm  in  time  to  come." 

The  sting  of  the  imputation  oon- 
sists,  not  in  the  chaniotcr  of  the 
writer,  bat  in  the  tacit  admiukm 
made  by  the  King.  To  suppose  that 
the  conversation  here  detailed  existed 
only  in  tlie  heatod  imagination  of 
Throgmorton  himsolf,  and  that  in 
writing  to  the  King  himself  he  cooU 
have  had  the  folly  and  cflrontery  to 
tax  the  King  with  words  he  nerer 
uttered,  exceeds  my  belief.  He  wm 
by  no  moans  the  only  person  ahoot 
the  Court  who  believed  a  report  which 
tho  terms  of  this  dispensation  seen 
so  strongly  to  confirm.  The  real 
objection,  if  tlie  imputation  be  true,  if 
tho  extraordinary  absence  of  all 
decency  and  morality  in  every  one  of 
tho  Boleyns,  who  encouraged  the 
connection,  and  of  the  King  him.«elf. 
Bat,  true  or  not,  for  such  a  report  to 
have  existed,  conveys  no  exalted 
opinion  of  the  King's  parity,  or  ihe 
scrupulous  honour  of  the  Boleyns. 
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those  who  can  interpose  any  impediment.  Bather  than  that, 
yon  shall  be  satisfied  with  his  simple  signature  to  the  aforesaid 
drafts,  which  he  may  afterwards  confirm  by  subsequent 
instruments." 

As  it  might  so  happen  that  the  Pope  would  object  to  the 
appointment  of  Wolsey,  as  one  of  the  King's  subjects,  and 
xefase  to  allow  him  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  cause, 
Gasale  was  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  this  objection. 
"You  shall,"  he  says,  "urge  my  appointment  strongly, 
Unring  the  Pope  that  I  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty 
u  a  Christian  and  a  cardinal."  If  these  arguments  proved 
ineffectual,  Casale  was  to  require  that  the  commission  should 
be  directed  to  Staffileo,  Dean  of  the  Rota,  whom  Wolsey  had 
ibeady  converted  to  his  own  views.  If  the  Pope  proposed  to 
idd  to  the  Dean  any  other  assessor  than  Wolsey,  Casale  was 
to  refuse  his  consent,  and  contrive  that  no  assessor  should  be 
ftppointed.  With  these  instructions  the  Cardinal  inclosed  a 
priTate  letter,  to  be  shown  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  insisted 
Vfon  the  importance  of  his  request,  representing  that  his  own 
life  depended  upon  the  result.  He  urged  that  in  event  of 
nfdsal  the  Pope  would  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  King, 
ihich  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  in  his  present 
neeessities  ;  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  indulge  in  the 
bope  that  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  with  Katharine 
etrald  be  prevented  or  deferred.  "There  are,"  he  says, 
"  secret  reasons,  which  cannot  be  committed  to  writing,  which 
make  this  concession  imperative — certain  diseases  in  the 
Qaeen  defying  aU  remedy,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other 
Moses,  the  King  wiU  never  again  live  with  her  as  his  wife." 
''Considering  the  premisses,  I  am  a  humble  suitor  to  the  Pope 
to  grant  this  request,  not  so  much  as  an  English  subject,  but 
tt  one  who  has  certain  knowledge  what  the  result  must  be. 
Therefore,  I  urge  him,  by  obliging  the  King,  to  bind  him  to 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  See."  ^ 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Pope's  escape  that  these  instruc- 
tions reached  Casale,  then  resident  at  Florence.  He  found 
Clement  at  Orvieto,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  ''  miserable  and 
^lone,"  irresolute  and  dispirited.  But  before  Iiis  arrival 
Another  method  of  procedure  had  been  resolved  upon,  and 
Casale  received  a  second  commission,  evidently  suggested  by 
"tile  fear  that  the  Queen  might  appeal  against  the  Cardinal's 

>  See  IV.  p.  1638. 
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decision.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  adTisable  to  add  increased 
"  gravity  to  the  process,"  by  asking  for  Gampeggio,  Trani,  or 
Famese  to  be  sent  into  England,  with  sufficient  commiBsion 
to  determine  the  cause ;  "  so,"  writes  Wolsey,  "  all  objection 
which  might  be  urged  by  the  Queen  against  me  as  the  King's 
subject,  and  all  evil  surmises,  may  be  avoided."^  To  anticipate 
any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  of  revoking  the  suit  to 
Rome,  he  insisted  that  the  King  would  never  consent,  nor 
could,  in  equity,  be  compelled,  to  have  the  cause  tried  out  of 
his  dominions,  where  his  continual  presence  was  required; 
still  more,   as  the  proofs  to  be  adduced  must  depend  upon 
witnesses  who  would  have  to  be  examined  in  England.   If 
Casale  foimd  any  delay  on  the  [part  of  the  Pope  or  the 
Cardinals,  or  any  intention  to  send  a  legate  or  judge  who  ku 
not  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  King's  cause,  be  was  to 
drop  the  second  commission  and  obtain  the  first.    He  was  to 
urge  speed  at  all  hazards,  as  speed  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  delays  were  dangerous.^ 

Though  Wolsey  never  declined  responsibility  where  the 
King's  wishes  or  interests  were  concerned,  it  is  not  improbaUo 
that  he  was  willing  to  share  the  odium  of  pronouncing  the 
divorce  with  a  legate  to  be  sent  immediately  from  Borne.  Be 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  In 
vulgar  estimation  Katharine's  divorce  was  connected  with  the 
French  alliance;  and  that  was  hated  in  England  on  com- 
mercial and  religious  grounds.  How  could  Wolsey  be  assured 
that  the  King's  new  attachment  might  not  be  superseded  hj 
another?  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  E^ing  himseU 
unwilling  that  the  supremacy  of  the  judge  should  be  diminiRhed 
by  this  division  of  authority. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  the  Pope,  after  great  im- 
portunity, granted  the  second  commission,  as  corrected  by  SL 
Quatuor,  and  he  delivered  it  to  Knight  with  profound  sij^ 
and  many  tears.  He  protested  that  if  it  were  divulged,  it 
would  cause  his  ruin.  His  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Emperor,  and  he  was  now  "in  the  power  of  the  dogs; "fat; 
though  he  had  escaped  immediate  danger,  the  Spaniards  ^fM-\ 
still  upon  his  track,  and  his  restoration  to  the  Vatican  wifj 
more  hopeless  than  ever.^    Engaged  in  making  terms  with  thi^ 

*  See  IV.  p.  1C55.  added  the  special  grieranoe  canied  F 
'  Ibid.                                                     the  Venetians  detaining  the  two  ft| 

*  To  these  general  causes  most  be      cities  of  Ccrvia  and  BaTaiui%  nft 
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Emperor,  unknown  to  the  King  or  the  Cardinal,  ho  was  not 
unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  their  friendship.  The  union  of 
the  French  and  English  sovereigns,  who  had  now  declared 
war,  and  set  a  large  army  on  foot  in  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lautrec,  would,  so  Clement  thought,  make  the 
Emperor  less  willing  to  alienate  the  Pope  by  needless  harsh- 
ness. It  was  his  policy,  therefore,  to  continue  at  present  on 
good  terms  with  Henry,  and  concede  his  demands,  so  far  as 
{key  could  be  conceded  without  committing  himself  to  an 
ineTocable  decision,  and  involving  himself  in  a  direct  quarrel 
vith  the  Emperor. 

The  proposal  to  send  a  legate  into  England  was  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope  by  Casale  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  a 
kmg  conference  ensued.    Hitherto  he  had  contrived  ostensibly 
to  satisfy  the  King's  wishes,  without  incurring  any  personal 
lesponsibility.     To  issue  a  commission  privately,  especially 
neh  a  one  as  proved  wholly  inefficacious,  was  an  act  easily 
eoneealed  from  the  Emperor's  agents,  and  involved  no  hazard. 
Not  80  the  sending  a  legate  openly  to  England,  to  be  joined 
with  Wolsey  in  pronouncing  the  divorce.     To  Clement  this 
ippeared  a  much  more  dangerous  and  responsible  course. 
Soeh  a  step  could  not    be  taken  without    coming  to  the 
Emperor's  knowledge,  and  implicating  the  Pope  in  a  dispute 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid.    He  received  Casale's  proposal  with 
^'faepidation.    In  his  perplexity,  his  advisers,  St.  Quatuor  and 
[fimonetta,  proposed  that  the  cause  should  be  committed  to 
IWdgey.    If  the   King,  they  urged,  was  really  troubled  by 
iples,  and  what  he  required  could  be  done  with  a  safe 
LflODseience,  no  doctor  sent  from  Eome  could  resolve  his  own 
^^culties  more  honestly  than  himself.     If,  therefore,  he  was 
led  to  continue  no  longer  in  the  marriage  state  with 
le,  he  had  better  entrust  the  cause  to  Wolsey ;  marry 
follow  up  his  marriage  by  a  trial ;  and  if  any  dispute 
»,  apply  publicly  to  the  Roman  consistory  for  a  legate. 
I,  they  orgedy  was  the  shortest  and  most  expedient  course ; 
if  the  King  proceeded  to  trial,  the  Queen,  they  said, 
not  appear,  except  to  protest  against  the  place  and  the 
and  the  Emperor  would  demand  a  prohibition  from 
Pope.     In  that  event  the  King  would  be  precluded  from 
again,  and  his  children  by  the  second  marriage 

le  anger  and  grief  of  the  Pope,      French  and  English  Kings.     See  IV. 
hftd  hoped  thmt  tbej  would  hare      p.  1702. 
iMtored  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
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would  be  declared  illegitimate.  The  Pope  could  not  refuse  to 
entertain  the  appeal,  or  avoid  revoking  the  cause ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  King  were  once  remarried,  all  prohibitions 
would  be  useless. 

So  ingenious  a  device,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  was  contrived 
only  to  extricate  the  Pope  from  all  responsibility.  Fully  alive 
to  the  danger  of  either  alternative,  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  Provided  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  interpose,  he  was  indifferent  what  course 
was  pursued  by  the  King.  Perhaps^  also,  he  was  not  sony  to 
throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  Cardinal ;  as  Wolsey,  cm 
his  part  was  by  no  means  unwilling  that  it  should  be  shared 
by  the  Pope.^ 

But  in  making  this  suggestion  Clement  was  careful  to  uigB 
that  it  should  not  appear  to  have  emanated  from  himself.  As 
for  the  legate  to  be  employed,  he  was  willing  to  leave  the 
choice  to  Casale's  discretion.  But  here  various  obstaeks 
arose  :  one  cardinal  was  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  another  was  t 
hostage  at  Naples ;  a  third  had  a  bishopric  in  Spain.  The 
inclinations  of  others  were  not  known ;  and  Campeggio,  vibo 
appeared  the  most  suitable  for  the  King's  purpose,  could  not 
leave  Borne  until  it  was  secured  from  all  danger  by  the 
advance  of  Lautrec.  The  object  of  this  manceuvre  is  obvious. 
If  the  French  advanced  on  the  Boman  capital,  the  Emperor 
would  become  more  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  efforts  of  the  King  of  England  in  promoting  that 
advance  could  be  secured  by  no  more  efficient  method  than  by 
making  the  mission  of  Campeggio  dependent  upon  it.* 

But,  like  his  previous  efforts  the  diligence  of  Casale  was  rf 
no  avail.  The  dispensation  and  commission  granted  by  the 
Pope,  and  amended  by  St.  Quatuor,  were  declared  to  be 
insufficient  on  their  arrival  in  England,  or  were  really  so,  in 
the  present  change  of  the  King's  proceedings.  It  was  resolfei 
therefore  that  additional  agents  should  be  sent  to  Booei 
Edward  Foxe,  the  King's  almoner,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Gaidintfy 
Wolsey's  secretary,  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  B* 
implicit  trust  reposed  in* the  latter  by  the  Cardinal  is  manifeslA' 
by  the  expression  dimidium  mei  applied  by  him  to  Gardin**; 

'  "All    that    hitherto   hath  been  connsel    in    the    beginning   rf 

spoken    by    them,    that    the    King*8  matter ; "   %.e.   the    Pope  wmH 

Ilighncss  should  first  marry,  and  such  have  it  thought  that  he  hid  !>••] 

other  devices  .  .  .  were  set  forth  only  any  sense  the  author  of  the  ' 

for  that  intent,  that  whatsoever  they  designs  to  get  rid  of  his  wife. 
did,  they    would    not    be    noted   of  '  See  IV.  p.  16^ 
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Of  Gardiner's  birth,  early  career,  and  admission  into  Wolsey's 
service,  little  is  known.     He  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ; 
was  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1525 ;  must  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life  have  studied  in  Paris,  for  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  a  humorous 
allosion  to  his  skill  in  compoimding  salads  when  they  studied 
in  that  city  together.^    He  is  first  found  in  Wolsey's  service 
in  1526 ;  ^  was  in  his  train  at  his  journey  to  France  in  1527  ; 
and  must  even  at  that  period  have  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  King,  as  he  was  among  the  very  few  who  had 
been  already  entrusted  with  the  King's  secret.     Of  his  service- 
ableness  to  the  Cardinal  even  then,   we  have   a  proof  in 
Wolsey's  reluctance  to  part  with  him  even  at  the  King's 
request.'    His  ability  is  further  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
though  his  name  is  mentioned  only  second  in  the  commission, 
Wolsey  desired  he  should  take  precedence  of  Foxe  in  managing 
the  negociations ;  and  Foxe,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
modesty,  was  contented  to  yield  precedence  to  his  coadjutor, 
not  merely  in  this  respect,  but  in  rank  also.    It  is  doubtless 
to  Gardiner  that  Henry  alludes  in  his  letter  to  Anne  Boleyn : — 
"  The  bearer  (Gardiner),  and  his  fellow,  are  despatched  with 
as  many  things  to  compass  our  matter,  and  bring  it  to  pass, 
as  mt  could   imagine,  which  being  accomplished  by  their 
diligence,  I  trust  you  and  I  will  shortly  have  our  desired  end. 
.  .  .  Keep  him  not  too  long  with  you,  but  desire  him  for  your 
sake  to  make  the  more  speed ;  for  the  sooner  we  shall  have 
vord  from  him  the  sooner  shall  our  matter  come  to  pass. 
And  thus  upon  trust  of  your  short  repair  to  London  (she  was 
evidently  then  at  Hever)  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter,  mine 
own  sweetheart."  * 


^  John    Leland,  the    aniiqnarian, 
Hiiiet  hit  knowledge    of    the   law, 
■a  ek)qneQce,   his  fondness  for  the 
WB0dies  of  PlantoB — which  G^ardiner 
neited,  felix  actor  et  eloquenst  to  the 
tdinuation  of  aU  who  heaj^  him — and 
•iticipatefl  for  his  great  abilities  his 
tAnaceiment    to    a    bishopric.      En- 
Mda,  p.  117.    The  story  that  he  was 
^  aataral  son  of  Lionel  Woodvile, 
Uopof  Salisbury,  the  younger  son  of 
Kchard  Woodvile,  £arl  of  Bivers,  rests 
■pQB  the  sole  anthority  of  a  writer 
^  the  seventeenth  century,  Richard 
l^tker,  in  his  Sceletos  Cantab.,  p.  212. 
ia  the  impotation  is  not  noticed  by 
j^e   and    other    bitter   enemies  of 
^Udiner,  it  woold  be  sufficiently  dis- 


credited, even  if  the  authority  for  it 
had  been  mure  weighty  than  it  is.  It 
rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Gardiner 
is  generaUy  called  Doctor  Stevens, 
his  mother's  name  after  her  marriage, 
as  Parker  imagines,  and  not  by  his 
own.  Gardiner  always  writes  his  own 
name  Steven  Gkirdiner,  but  Wolsey 
and  others  call  him  by  his  Christian 
name  Stevens  (i.e.  Stephanus),  Steven 
or  Stevens  being  the  same  name. 
The  practice  of  calling  secretaries  by 
their  Christian  names  only,  as  "  Master 
Peter"  for  Peter  Vannes,  is  of  no 
uncommon  oc<;urrenoe. 

«  IV.  p.  3043. 

»  See  IV.  pp.  1511, 1614. 

*  See  IV.  p.  1772. 
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Gardiner  and  his  companion  were  not  dispatched  till  the 
middle  of  February.     They  were  instructed  to  consult,  on 
their  arrival  at  Rome,  with  the  Bishop  of  Tortona  and  with 
Gasale,  who  had  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  new  arrangements.     They  were  commanded  to  convey  the 
King's  thanks  to  the  Pope  for  his  good  intentions,  telling  him, 
however,   that  the  dispensation  and   commission  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  peace  and  stability  of  his  realm ;  and  as  the 
King  desired  to  know  from  the  Pope's  own  lips  what  were  ins 
intentions,  he  had  sent  Foxe  and  Gardiner  to  declare  to  him 
what  he  considered  necessary  for  his  cause.     **  Secondly,'* 
continues  the  despatch,  "  as  Wolsey  finds  that  the  Pope  has 
I)een  labouring  under  some  misapprehension,  as  if  the  King 
had  sent  on  foot  this  cause,  not  from  fear  of  his  succession, 
but  out  of  a  vain  affection  or  undue  love  to  a  gentlewoman  of 
not  so  excellent  quaUties  as  she  is  here  esteemed,  the  ambas- 
sadors are  to  assure  the  Pope  that  the  Cardinal  would  not,  for 
any  earthly  affection  to  his  prince  or  desire  of  reward,  trans- 
gress the  truth  or  swerve  from  the  right  path ;  nor  would  he 
have  consented  in  any  way  to  have  reported  to  his  Holiness 
otherwise  than  his  conviction   of    the  insufficiency  of  the 
marriage,  nor  have  been  guilty  of  any  dissimulation.    K  God 
has  given  any  light  of  true  doctrine  to  the  greatest  dinnes  and 
lawyers  of  this  realm,  and  if  in  this  angle  of  the  world  there 
l)e  any  hope  of  God's  favour,  Wolsey  is  well  assured,  and  dare 
]>ut  his  soul,  that  the  King's  desire  is  founded  upon  justice, 
and  does  not  spring  from  any  grudge  or  displeasure  to  the 
Queen,  whom  the  King  honors  and  loves,  and  minds  to  love 
and  to  treat  as  his  sister,  with  all  manner  of  kindness ;  and 
as  she  is  the  relict  of  his  dearest  brother,  he  will  entertain 
her  with  all  joy  and  felicity.     But  as  this  matrimony  is  con- 
trary to  God's  law,  the  King's  conscience  is  grievously  offended. 
On  the  other  side,  the  approved  excellent  virtuous  qualities  of 
the  said  gentlewoman  (Anne),  the  purity  of  her  life,  her  con- 
stant virginity,   her  maidenly  and  womanly  pudicity,  her 
soberness,  chasteness,  meekness,  humility,  wisdom,  descent 
right  noble  and  high  through  regal  blood,  educated  in  all  good 
and  laudable  qualities  and  manners,  apparent  aptness  to  pro- 
creation of  children,  with  her  other  infinite  good  qualities, 
more  to  be  regarded  and  esteemed  than  the  only  progeny,  be 
the  grounds  on  which  the  King's  desire  is  founded,  which 
"Wolsey  regards  as  honest  and  necessary." 

In  consideration  of  these  things  they  are  to  urge  the  Fop6 
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to  supply  the  defects  of  the  last  commission  and  dispensation , 
regarding  more  the  usages  of  England  than  of  Borne,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  "  here  devised  ;  "  and,  if  possible,  obtain  leave 
for  Campeggio  to  be  sent  in  preference  to  any  other.  If  the 
Pope  objected  to  the  form  as  unusual,  they  were  to  urge  that 
it  was  indispensable  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  that  otherwise 
might  befaU  the  realm.  If  he  showed  fear  of  the  Emperor, 
they  were  to  insist  on  the  dishonor  he  incurred  by  refusing 
justice  through  fear  of  any  earthly  person.  If  he  attempted 
delay,  they  were  to  send  word  immediately,  assuring  his  Holi- 
ness that  the  King  would  proceed  to  execution,  whether  the 
Pope  consented  to  his  wishes  or  not ;  and  as,  of  all  the  Pope's 
friends,  Henry  is  the  most  frank,  so  of  all  men  he  would  most 
abhor  the  ungrateful.  If,  in  spite  of  all  these  remonstrances, 
the  Pope  should  continue  obdurate,  and  propose  a  different 
method  of  procedure,  they  were  only  to  accept  it  on  condition 
that  a  legate  should  be  joined  with  Wolsey  in  the  execution  of 
the  commission.  The  alternatives  required  were,  a  legate  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey ;  if  that  could  not  be  granted, 
a  legate  only ;  or,  last  and  least,  a  commission  to  Wolsey  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  jointly.^  They  are  instructed 
to  urge  each  of  these  propositions  successively,  with  all  the 
arguments  at  their  command.  In  the  course  of  these  com- 
munications they  were  to  exhibit  a  book  to  the  Pope  on  the 
insufficiency  of  the  King's  marriage,  and  prevail  upon  him 
and  the  Cardinals,  if  possible,  to  exhort  the  Queen  to  conform 
Wself  to  the  King's  wishes,  forbearing  from  all  further  trouble 
and  delay,  as  by  so  doing  the  King  would  have  greater  reason 
to  deal  liberally  with  her.^  With  these  instructions  Wolsey 
vrote  letters  in  his  own  name  to  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals, 
neonuuending  the  King's  suit  to  their  favourable  consideration 
and  assistance. 


'  The  third  request  seems  to  have 
^Mn  granted  without  any  di£Sculty, 
^  ft  ball  to  that  effect,  sub  ptumho, 
^ted  April  13,  is  in  the  Becord 
Ofloe ;  bnt  no  notice  of  it  occnrs  in 
Oivdiner's  account  of  his  disonssion 
*ith  the  Pope.  Bumec  wonders  why 
^  was  not  acted  on.  Probably  be- 
van  of  the  three  proposals  it  was 
iMt  raited  to  the  King^s  purpose. 
It  embodies  the  draft  submitted  to 
AePbpe  (see  IV.  p.  1655),  with  certain 
Aodificatians.  Extraordinary  as  it 
■■y  leem,  Clemeat  made  no  difficulty 


in  granting  it,  because  he  wished  to 
avoid  all  responsibility,  by  leaving 
the  cause  to  bo  decided  in  England. 
The  point,  too  much  overlooked,  to 
which  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  bent 
all  their  efforts,  was  not  merely  to 
obtain  the  divorce,  but  the  Pope's 
sanction  to  it ;  and  this  Clement  did 
all  he  could  to  avoid.  Of  course,  if 
Katherino  objected  to  WolHcy  as  one 
of  the  King's  subjects,  her  objection 
would  be  still  stronger  if  both  judges 
were  Englishmen. 
«  IV.  p.  1740. 
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The  two  ambassadors  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  Uth  of 
February,  and,  embarking  next  day,  were  compelled  to  return 
by  a  contrary  wind,  and  wait  for  a  passage  until  two  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning.     Belying  on  the  assurance  of  the 
bailly  of  Dover  that  the  passage,  though  tedious,  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  sure,  they  were  detained  at  sea  that  day  and  the 
night  following,  and  found  themselves  at  daybreak  within  four 
miles  of  Calais.     Here  they  were  overtaken  by  such  a  violent 
tempest  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  course,  and 
landed  with  two  servants  only  on  the  coast  of  Gravelines, 
"  having  been  two  days  and  nights  without  food,  and  sea- 
sick.'' ^    They  left  Calais  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  the  Friday  following.     On  Sunday  they  had  an  inter- 
view at  St.  Germain's  with  Francis,  just  recovering  from  his 
disease,  but  still  suffering  from  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
They  visited  Winter,  Dean  of  Wells,  then  under  the  care  of 
Lupset,  the  famous  grammarian.^    From  Paris  they  took  the 
road  to  Lyons ;   arrived  there  on  the  3rd  of  March,  left  it  on 
the  4th  for  Orvioto,  taking  the  way  by  Genoa ;  and,  after 
"journeying  with  the  greatest  possible  diligence,"  they  reached 
Lucca  on  the  16th.     At  Lucca  they  were  treated  with  "a 
goodly  present "  from  the  citizens,  consisting  of  fish,  served  on 
silver  dishes,  sweetmeats  from  Portugal,  four  basins  of  toasted 
bread — **  a  very  dainty  thing  " — marchpanes,   torches  and 
candles  of  virgin  wax,  and  40  gallons  of  various  wines,  all  of 
which  were  brought  in  by  fifty  attendants,  with  trumpets  and 
musical  instruments.^    Next  day  they  started  for  Orvieto,  and 
reached  their  destination  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  "with  no 
garments  but  the  coats  they  rode  in,  which  were  much  worn, 
and  defaced  by  the  foul  w^eather."    In  crossing  a  river,  swollen 
with  melted  snow,  in  order  to  reach  the  town,  they  had  to 
wade  through   the   stream    on   horseback    until    the  water 
"  reached  almost  to  their  girdles."  *     "  Master  Gregory  Casale 
says,"  writes  Gardiner,    "that  in  summer  the  south  wind 
brings  pestilence  here  from  a  river  within  a  mile  of  the  city. 
The  place  may  well  be  called  Urbs  Vctns ;  no  one  would  give 
it  any  other  name.    I  cannot  tell  how  the  Pope  should  be 

»  IV.  pp.  1747  and  1750.  in  fording  this  stream,  they  loit  looii 

«  800  IV.  pp.  1783  and  1785.     Ho  after  one  of  their  attendants,  Mm*» 

had  also  another  celobrat<?d  scholar  Richard  Flerdts  "a  yonng  man.  learned 

for  his  tntor,  Volusonas  (or  Wilson),  in   physic,    Greek    and    Latin,"  w^o 

author  of  a  work,  "  Do  Tranquillitato  *'  some    time    dwelled    with    Marttf 

Aniniro."  Chancellor     of      the     Diichv,"    Sir 

*  IV.  p.  1805.  Thomas  More.    IV.  p.  1809. 

*  In  consequence  of  a  cold  caught 
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described  as  being  at  Uberty  here,  where  hunger,  scarcity,  bad 
lodgings,  and  iU  air  keep  him  as  much  confined  as  he  was  in 
Castel  Angel.  His  Holiness  could  not  deny  to  Master 
Gregory  that  captivity  at  Bome  was  better  than  liberty  here." 
To  add  to  all  these  discomforts,  ''the  city,"  continues  Gardiner, 
"  is  very  liable  to  contagion,  and  the  weather  so  moist,  that, 
except  there  be  some  change  of  the  inhabitants  soon,  it  will  be 
of  little  consequence  who  are  lords  of  this  country,  unless  for 
penance  you  would  wish  it  for  the  Spaniards,  as  being 
unworthy  to  die  in  battle." 

As  Orvieto  could  not  supply  their  diminished  wardrobe, 
they  had  to  remain  at  home  while  their  garments  were  "  at  the 
making."  Borrowing  was  out  of  the  question,  as  few  men  in 
Orvieto  had  "  more  garments  than  one."  They  found  his 
Holiness  in  the  dilapidated  palace  of  the  Bishop,  and,  before 
reaching  his  privy  chamber,  had  to  pass  through  three  rooms, 
''  all  naked  and  unhanged,  the  roofs  fallen  down,  and,  as  we 
can  guess,  thirty  persons,  riffraff  and  other,  standing  in  the 
chamber  for  a  garnishment."  ^  On  Monday,  the  25th,  after 
dinner,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Pope  in 
his  bed-chamber.  When  Gardiner  had  explained  the  cause 
of  their  coming,  and  directed  the  Pope's  attention  to  the 
defects  in  the  dispensation  and  commission,  the  Pope  replied, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  promise  to  amend  them,  he  must 
dissemble  until  Italy  was  pacified :  "  And  whereas  it  was 
declared  how  your  Grace  (Wolsey)  being  advertised  that  his 
Holiness  somewhat  stayed  in  expedition  of  the  King's  desire, 
for  that  it  was  showed  him  that  the  matter  (the  divorce)  was 
set  forth  without  your  consent  or  knowledge,  and  you  begged 
us  to  protest  of  your  sincerity  and  mind  concerning  the  merits 
and  the  qualities  of  the  gentlewoman  (Anne  Boleyn),  the 
Pope  said  all  such  protestation  was  needless,  for  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  King  would  be  led  by  any  undue  (improper) 
affection,  and  he  desired  to  see  the  King's  labour  and  study 
in  the  matter.  He  added,  he  did  not  believe  the  report  that 
you  were  not  privy  to  it,  or  that  anything  of  so  high  con- 
sequence would  be  set  forth  without  your  advice.  But  he 
confessed  that  the  report  had  made  him  waver  until  he  had 
ascertained  the  truth." 

Next  day  they  presented  the  King's  book  to  the  Pope.  He 
began  to  read  it  standing  awhile.  Then  sitting  upon  a  form 
covered  with  an  old  coverlet,  not  worth  twenty  pence,  he  read 

»  IV.  pp.  1808,  1812. 
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the  preliminary  epistle,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  book  tonoh- 
ing  the  law,  without  suffering  any  one  to  assist  him.    Com- 
menting upon  it  as  he  turned  the  leaves,  he  greatly  commended 
it,  said  he  would  keep  it,  and  read  it  at  leisure ;  and  as  the 
preliminary  epistle  was  directed  to  Wolsey  and  other  prelates, 
he  inquired  for  their  answer.     The  ambassadors  replied  that 
**  there  was  none,  but  he  might  infer  the  answer  from  WolBey*8 
letters."     Then  he  demanded  whether  the   King  had  eier 
broken  the  matter  to  the  Queen.     They  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, adding  that  she  was  content  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.      Next  he  inquired  whether  Wolsey  would  be 
objected  to  as  suspect,  ''for  that  by  answering  the  Eiiig*8 
epistle  and  delivering  your  mind,  you  had   given  sentence 
beforehand,  and  could  not  be  considered  indifferent."    This 
was  an  objection  they  had  not  anticipated,  and  it  was  not 
very  easily  parried.     In  the  evening  they  had  an  interview 
with  Cardinal  St.  Quatuor,  and  succeeded  apparently  in  per- 
suading him  that  the  commission  devised  in  England  vas 
agreeable  to  the   canon  law.     Beturning  to  the  Pope,  on 
Wednesday,  they  found  him  unwilling  to  discuss  the  commiB- 
sion,  as  St.  Quatuor  was  unwell.   Their  proposal  for  despatch- 
ing Campeggio  to  England  was  heard  with  ill-concealed  dis- 
like ;  still  more  their  pretext  **  for  componing  peace  between 
princes ; "  though,  says  Gardiner,  the  Pope  had  received  a 
similar  proposition  from   the  Emperor,  as  "  he   finally  ad- 
mitted."    The   next   day  they  found  St.  Quatuor  with  his 
Holiness,  and  in   another  corner  of  the  room  three  mare 
cardinals.     As  they  entered,  the  Pope  withdrew  to  a  little 
study  used  for  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  ordered  stools  to  be 
brought ;  then  seating  himself  on  one  of  them,  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  he  commanded  the  rest  to  sit  round  him.    They 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  commission,  Gardiner  acting  as  the 
chief  speaker,  and  answering  all  objections,  in  Latin,  for  the 
space  of  four  hours.     The  debate  lingered  on  from  day  to 
day,  the  Pope  urging  them,  on  the  plea  of  informality,  to 
accept  a  general  commission  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  they 
required ;  Gardiner  insisting  that  if  the  Pope  and  his  advisers 
objected  merely  on  a  point  of  form,  and  the  King  could  obtain 
no  more  favour  from  them  than  an  ordinary  person,  he  wonld 
take  the  remedy  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  suffer  his  cause 
to  be  decided  by  men  whose  hearts  had  already  prejudged  it. 
Overawed  by  the  passionate  boldness  of  these  words,  the  Pope 
professed  his  willingness  to  satisfy  their  request  as  soon  as 
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he  had  consulted  the  cardinals  De  Monte  and  Ancona.^  This 
despatch  was  sent  home  by  Lord  Eochford's  priest,  who  seems 
to  have  been  continually  employed  in  these  negociations.^ 

The  discussion  was  nenewed  on  the  1st  of  April.  Gardiner 
pressed  for  instant  decision,  but  the  Pope,  as  usual,  hung 
back,  declaring  he  must  tarry  for  the  advice  of  his  lawyers. 
Admitting  as  he  was  willing  to  admit  the  King*s  arguments, 
the  cause,  he  said,  must  come  before  the  world,  and  therefore 
his  advisers  must  be  satisfied  in  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
He  was  sorry  to  confess  that  he  was  no  canonist.  They  urged 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  what  the  world  might  say, 
bnt  decide  for  himself,  especially  as  he  had  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  King's  petition.  The  dispute  now  turned  upon 
the  point  whether  they  should  have  a  commission  in  the  exact 
tenns  submitted  by  Wolsey  to  the  Pope,  which  would  have 
been  summary  and  final,  or  a  general  commission  which  could 
not  take  effect  without  the  Pope's  subsequent  confirmation. 
Gardiner  and  his  fellows  clung  tenaciously  to  the  first ;  the 
Pope  and  his  advisers  insisted  on  the  second,  urging  that  the 
other  was  unusual  and  informal,  and  that  the  King  himself 
had  been  heard  to  say,  that  as  the  Queen  might  object  to 
Wolsey,  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  Cardinal  "  meddled  not  as 
a  judge  in  this  matter." 

The  point  was  contested  vnth  great  firmness  by  Gardiner, 
tod  with  an  intrepidity  of  language  and  manner  to  which  the 
Pope  had  never  been  accustomed.  So  far  from  condescending 
k)  flatter,  he  worked  upon  the  fears  and  hesitating  temper  of 
Clement  VII.  He  desired  the  Pope  and  all  who  were  present 
to  note  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  Papal  authority,  assuring 
ttem,  in  the  most  undisguised  language,  that  if  they  wavered 
in  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  it  would  be  said  that  they 
other  would  not  or  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  If 
thej  could  not  point  out  the  right  way  to  the  wanderer — a 
twk  entrusted  to  them  by  God — specially  to  a  prince  from 
whom  they  had  received  so  many  obligations — the  world  would 
cidaim  against  their  cunning  and  dissimulation,  for  they 
promised  much,  and  performed  nothing.  England,  he  re- 
iBarked,  had  a  special  claim  on  the  Pope  for  counsel ;  and  if 
it  were  refused,  the  King  and  the  lords  of  England  would  be 
driven  to  think  that  God  had  taken  away  from  the  Holy  See 

'  IV.  pp.  1819  and  1837.  for  hie  eervices   with  the  h'vinf?  of 

*  John  Barlow.     See  p.  223,  note  2.       Sundridge.     See  IV.  4647  and  App. 
te  liis  retazn  home  he  waa  rewarded      197. — £!>• 
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the  key  of  knowledge,  and  would  go  over  to  their  opinion  who 
thought  that  Pontifical  laws,  which  were  not  understood  by 
the  Pope  himself,  might  as  well  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  Pope  sighed,  said  he  was  not  learned — ^the  more  the  pity. 
He  must  be  ruled  by  the  lawyers,  who  objected  to  their 
demands.  And  though  it  was  a  saying  of  the  canonists  that 
the  Pope  had  all  laws  locked  up  in  the  cabinet  of  his  breast 
(quod  Pontifex  habet  omnia  jura  in  scrinio  pectoris)  ^  to  his  mis- 
fortune he  must  confess  that  God  had  never  given  him  the 
key  wherewith  to  open  it.  Who  could  fail  to  appreciate  the 
temper  of  a  Pope  that  could  thus  take  refuge,  after  four  hours 
of  incessant  badgering,  in  a  witticism  conceived  at  his  own 
expense  ?  Able  disputant  as  Gardiner  was,  and  there  \yere 
few  abler,  the  imperturbable  good  humour  of  Clement  was 
more  than  a  match  for  all  his  energy  and  his  eloquence. 

It  was  hopeless  to  insist,  so  Gardiner  and  the  rest  fell 
back  on  the  other  alternative  of  a  general  commission  in 
terms  less  stringent  than  had  been  devised  in  England. 
When  the  first  was  demanded,  this  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  the  Papal  advisers  as  the  wiser  alternative ;  but  when  that 
was  abandoned,  this  also  was  contested.     "  We  were  always 
told,"  says  Gardiner,  "that  it  should  be  of  our  own  devising. 
But  when  it  w^as  drawn  and  submitted  to  them,  every  one  had 
some  fault  to  find.     One  thought  the  matter  was  good,  but 
the  style  was  too  ornate ;  another,  that  the  whole  was  in- 
admissible.    Another  complained  of  the  beginning,  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  different  one  of  his  own  composition." 
In  Gardiner's  homely  phrase,  "  they  praised  the  present  flaror 
of  the  meat,  but  blamed  the  cooking."     In  the  end  it  was 
committed  to  the  judgment  of  the  cardinals  present,  who 
promised  not  to  introduce  too  many  alterations;   but  when 
the  amended  draft  was  submitted  to  Gardiner,  he  found  in  it 
so  many  changes,  and  none  for  the  better,  that  he  broke  out 
in  violent  protestations  against  the  deceit.     "  And  here,"  to 
use  his  owTi  words,  "began  a  new  tragedy,'*  each  party  un- 
reservedly charging  the   other  with  dissimulation.    He  fell 
sharply  on  Gambara,  accusing  him  of  luring  ambassadors  to 
Eome,  as  men  do  hawks,  by  exhibiting  flesh  upon  their  fists. 
Gambara  retorted,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  ^m- 
mission  required.   After  further  bickering,  Gardiner  exclaimed, 
that  when  he  should  have  to  report  what  sort  of  friends  the 
King  found  in  the  Papal  court,  he  would  abandon  it;  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  now  tottering,  would  collapse  entirely,  to  the 
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applause  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  world.  ''  At  these  words, 
the  Pope's  Holiness,  casting  his  arms  abroad,  in  great 
agitation,  bade  them  put  in  the  words  contended  for;  and 
therewith  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  casting  now 
and  then  his  arms  abroad,  the  rest  of  us  standing  in  great 
silence." 

After  all  ''these  tempests"  they  came  at  last  into  still 
water.  The  commission  was  granted  for  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio  to  try  the  cause,  the  Pope  expressing  his  hope  that 
what  he  had  now  done  would  satisfy  the  King,  for  as  things 
then  stood,  this  concession  would  be  construed  into  a  declara- 
tion of  hostility  against  the  Emperor.  It  did  not  satisfy 
Gardiner  entirely.^  He  was  outwitted,  notwithstanding  his 
quickness,  ability,  and  decision.^ 

Foxe  was  despatched  to  England  with  the  dispensation  " 
and  commission.     Till  this  time,  imder  whatever  disguises 
the  King  may  have  veiled  his  intercourse  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  had  not  cast  them  aside  entirely.    The  letters  he  addressed 
I    to  her  during  her  occasional  absence  from  court  were  con- 
:     eeived  in  a  style  of  gross  familiarity,  by  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  "  pudicity  "  of  the  writer 
or  the  receiver  of  them.   Either  she  had  disguised  her  previous 
resentment  or  she  stood  on  better  terms  with  the  Cardinal.   "  I 
thank  your  good  Grace,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  "that 
itpleaseth  you  to  write  to  so  poor  a  man  as  I  am ;  and  also 
Mistress  Anne  in  like  maimer  thanketh  your  Grace  for  your 
kind  and  favourable  writing  unto  her."  *   On  another  occasion 
he  writes,  "  Mr.  Carre  (Carey,  her  sister's  husband)  and  Mr. 
Brown  are  absent,  and  there  is  none  here  but  Norris  and 
myself  to  attend  the  King  in  his  bedchamber,  and  keep  his 
pallet.    Every  afternoon,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  the  King 
rides  out  hawking,  or  walks  in  the  park  (at  Windsor),  not 
letnming  till  late  in  the  evening.     To-day,  as  the  King  was 
going  to  dinner.  Mistress  Anne  spoke  to  me,  saying  she  was 
afraid  you  had  forgotten  her,  as  you  had  sent  her  no  token 
(present).     I  was  requested  by  my  lady  her  mother  (Lady 
Elizabeth  Boleyn)  to  give  her  a  morsel  of  tunny ;  she  said  she 

*  rV.  p.  1867.  passed  it,  says  Foxo,  withont  altera- 

*  Thtirngfaont  the  whole  discussion  tion.  See  his  letter,  IV.  p.  1871.  Foxo 
Gttdioer  spoke  ex  tempore  in  Latin ;  Roems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
*Bd  the  readiness,  precision,  and  force  that  the  valne  of  the  dlBponsation 
of  his  language  convey  a  very  high  depended  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
Mfea  of  his  ability  and  scholarship.  the  commission. 

*  In  reference  to  the  dispensation  *  IV.  p.  1806. 
there  had  been  no  dispute.    The  Pope 
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had  spoken  to  Forrest  to  ask  you  for  it.  .  .  .  To-night  the 
King  sent  me  down  with  a  dish  to  Mistress  Anne  for  ber 
supper  .  .  .  she  wished  she  had  some  meat  from  you,  as 
carps,  shrimps,  or  others.  I  beseech  your  Grace  pardon  me 
that  I  am  so  bold  to  write  unto  your  Grace  hereof.  It  is  the 
conceit  and  mind  of  a  woman."  ^ 

On  his  arrival  in  England  at  the  end  of  April,  Foxe 
hastened  to  Greenwich,  where  he  expected  to  find  Wolsey  with 
the  King.  He  had  left  two  hours  before.  "  At  which  my 
repair,"  he  writes  to  Gardiner,  "  the  King,  being  advertised 
of  the  same,  commanded  me  to  go  unto  Mistress  Anne's 
chamber ;  who  at  that  time,  for  that  my  lady  Princess  and 
divers  others  the  Queen's  maidens  were  sick  of  the  small-pox, 
lay  in  the  gallery  in  the  tilt  yard.  And  so  admitted  unto  her 
presence,  after  declaration  made  unto  the  same  in  generality, 
first,  of  such  expeditions  as  were  obtained,  and  sith,  of  your 
singular  fidelity,  diligence,  and  dexterity  used,  not  only  in  the 
impetration  thereof,  but  also  in  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
Legate,  with  your  most  hearty  and  humble  commendations ; 
which  she  most  thankfully  received,  and  seemed  to  take  the 
same  most  marvellously  to  heart,  ofttimes  in  communication 
calling  me  Master  Stevens,  with  promise  of  large  recompense 
for  your  good  acquittal  in  the  premisses." 

As  they  were  talking  the  King  came  in,  to  whom  Foxe 
gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  at  Orvieto  ;  first,  touching 
the  dispensation,  next  the  commission,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  after  long  debate,  though  every  effort  had  been  used 
to  procure  it  in  the  first  form  as  devised  in  England ;  failing 
in  this  attempt,  he  informed  the  King  they  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  of  a  less  stringent  character,  drawn  up  by  Gardiner, 
embodying  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  first,  with  a 
promise  from  the  Pope  that  he  would  confirm  the  sentence, 
and  never  revoke  the  cause.  The  King  seemed  to  take  these 
observations  "  marvellously  thankfully,  and  made  marvellous 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness,  calling  in  Mistress 
Anne,  and  causing  me  to  repeat  the  same  thing  again  before 
her." 

Foxe,  with  no  common  generosity,  took  the  opportunity, 
without  any  reserve,  of  attributing  their  success  chiefly  to 

*  nenoage   to  VVolsoy,  ^larch   3:  1207.  per  annam,  "besides  sending 99 

IV.  p.  1779.     Wolsey  had  considerable  barrels  of  salmon  yearly  to  Londoo." 

fisheries     at     Norham.      They     were  p.  1934. 
leased  to  the  **  men  of  Berwick  "  for 
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WoIb67*8  letters,  without  which,  he  said,  ''we  should  have 
obtained  nothing,  for  that  the  Pope's  Holiness  shewed  us  it 
was  reported  unto  him,  long  before  our  coming,  that  the  King's 
grace  followed  in  this  matter  privatum  aliquem  affectum,  in  that 
die  was  with  child,  and  of  no  such  qualities  as  should  be 
worthy  his  Majesty."  But  Wolsey's  letters  had  proved  so 
effectual  that  the  Pope  afterwards  ''leaned  to  justice,  and 
showed  himself  marvellous  prone  and  glad  to  satisfy  the 
King's  requests,  so  far  as  equity  would  support  and  defend 
{he  same."  In  the  end,  after  highly  commending  Gardiner's 
diligence,  the  King  commanded  Foxe  to  repair  to  Wolsey. 
"  Before  I  could  come  to  Durham  Place,  whereas  my  lord's 
Grace  lieth  now  (the  haU  of  York  Place,  with  other  edifices 
{here,  being  now  in  building,  my  lord's  Grace  intending  most 
gomptuously  and  gorgeously  to  repair  and  furnish  the  same), 
ft  was  past  ten  of  the  clock  at  night.  And  although  my  lord's 
Grace  was  then  in  his  bed,  yet,  understanding  of  my  coming, 
ft  pleased  his  Grace  to  admit  me  unto  his  presence."  More 
cautious  and  sagacious  than  the  rest,  Wolsey  was  less  satisfied 
with  Foxe's  tidings.  He  thought  the  commission  devised  by 
Gardiner  was  scarcely  more  valid  than  the  first ;  but  upon 
farther  consideration  with  Dr.  Bell,  he  professed  himself 
better  contented,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Bochford,  Anne's 
&{her.  After  a  meeting  next  day  with  two  canonists.  Dr. 
Wolman  and  Dr.  Bennet,  all  agreed  that  Gardiner  (as  they 
reported  to  the  King)  had  shown  great  wisdom  and  dexterity 
in  conducting  the  cause.  "Yet  my  Lord's  Grace,"  continues 
Foxe,  "  as  of  himself,  by  his  high  wisdom  perpending  and 
pondering  the  exoneration  of  his  own  conscience,  and  sith  the 
consent  ...  of  other  the  prelates  here,  and,  finally,  the 
chances  of  mortality  •  .  •  willeth  and  desireth  you  eftsoones 
to  solicit  and  move  the  Pope's  Holiness,  and  to  experiment 
with  the  same  all  kinds  of  persuasions  you  possibly  by  your 
wisdom  and  rhetoric  can  devise  and  excogitate,  to  grant  the 
commission  decretal "  (i.e.  confirming  the  Legate's  decision) 
**  in  most  secret  fashion  and  manner."  The  Cardinal's  reasons 
are  stated  at  considerable  length*  They  turn  chiefly  upon  the 
greater  security  which  would  thus  be  obtained  for  their  future 
proceedings.  And  as  Gardiner  was  apt  to  adopt  a  tone  of 
haughtiness  and  severity,  he  is  warned  "  to  use  all  goodly  and 
dolce  ways,  without  concitating  the  Pope  by  any  sharp  words 
of  discomfort." 

Further,  as  it  was  urged  by  the  lawyers  that  the  Queen 


^ 
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might  refuse  to  appear,  or  might  appeal  against  the  sentenee, 
Gardiner  was  instructed  to  make  secret  inquiry  whether  this 
could  be  done ;  and,  if  so,  how  such  a  refusal  would  affect 
their  proceedings ;  what  was  the  remedy ;  and  whether,  duiing 
the  appeal,  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  parties  to  marry  again. 
In  minor  points  connected  with  the  process,  he  was  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  learned  men,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  obriating 
any  objections  which  might  arise  on  the  Queen's  part,  d 
whose  line  of  defence  the  Cardinal  had  contrived  to  obtain 
some  information.     Gardiner  was  also  to  inform  himself  how 
far,  in  a  case  ''  of  this  high  consequence,"  for  the  conservation 
of  his  honour,  ''  or  else  immortal  ignominy  and  slander,  and 
the  damnation  of  his  soul,"  Wolsey,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience,  might  rest  the  King*s  cause  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  wholly  imacquainted  with  the  granting  of  the  bull  for  the 
dispensation  of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife,  and 
'*  whether  the  said  ground  be  so  justifiable,  and  of  such  sort, 
as  his  Grace  might  well  build  his  conscience  upon  it,  without 
grudge  or  scruple  hereafter."  ^ 

Whilst  Foxe  was  concluding  this  long  letter,  from  vhich 

these  details  are  derived,  fresh  difficulties  had  been  started 

respecting  certain  phrases  in  the  commission,  and  the  powers 

conferred  upon  the  legates.     It  was  justly  inferred  that  as  an 

appeal  must  in  equity  be  allowed  in  all  such  cases  as  this,  be 

the  clauses  of  the  commission  as  large  as  they  might,  the 

hands   of  the  judges  would   be   tied ;    for  the  Queen  could 

always  insist  on  her  right  of  appeal,  '*  and  so  protract  and 

defer  the  decision  of  this  matter,  and  finally  frustrate  the 

King's  expectation,  to  the  utter  and  extreme  peril  of  all  those 

that  had  intermeddled  in  this  cause."     Gardiner  is,  therefore, 

to  write  boldly  and  freely  according  to  his  learning,  as  the 

King  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  law,  and  was 

also  persuaded  that  if  the  Queen  resorted  to  an   appeal  ii 

would  rather  promote  his  suit  than  otherwise,  "  which  opinion 

and  good  conformity  to  justice,  like  as  it  has  been  my  lord's 

Grace's  high  wisdom,  hi/  little  and  little  instilled  into  the  King'* 

breast,  so  his  Grace  ceaseth  not  daily  to  increase  the  same  l>y 

marvellous  prudent  handling  and  dexterity."     "Insomuch,** 

writes  Foxe,  "that  yesterday,  to  my  great  and  no  less  joy  and 

comfort,  his   Grace  oi)enly,  in  presence   of  Mr.  Tuke,  Mr. 

Wolman,  Mr.  liell,  and  me  made  protestation  to  the  King^* 

highness,  that  although  he  was  so  much  bound  unto  the  same 

>  Foxe  to  Gardiner,  May  11, 1528. 
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any  subject  might  unto  his  prince ;  and  by  reason  thereof 
his  Grace  was  of  so  perfect  devotion,  faith,  and  loyalty  towards 
luB  Majesty,  that  he  could  gladly  spend  goods,  blood,  and  life 
in  his  just  causes ;  yet  sith  his  Grace  (Wolsey)  was  more 
obliged  to  €h)d,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  should  render  an 
mecoont  de  operibua  suis  before  Him,  he  would  in  this  matter 
rather  suffer  his  high  indignation,  yea,  and  his  body  jointly  to 
be  torn  in  pieces,  than  he  would  do  anything  in  this  cause 
otherwise  than  justice  requireth ;  ne  that  his  Highness  should 
look  after  other  favour  to  be  ministered  unto  him  in  this 
eaose  on  his  Grace's  part,  than  the  justness  of  the  cause 
would  bear.  But  if  the  bull  {i.e.  of  pope  Julius)  were  sufficient, 
he  would  so  pronounce  it,  and  rather  suffer  extrema  qusBque, 
than  to  do  the  contrary,  or  else  contra  conscientiam  suam.'' 

How  are  we  to  interpret  such  language  as  this  ?  Is  it  the 
rhapsody  of  an  enthusiast  carried  away  by  his  own  emotions, 
or  the  rhetoric  of  a  politician  simulating  sentiments  he  did 
not  feel  ?  Yet  what  had  Wolsey  to  gain  by  such  protestations  ? 
The  idol  of  his  homage  may  have  little  deserved  it.  He  may 
have  fallen  far  below  the  standard  of  true  kingship.  Still,  in 
his  earlier  years,  when  Wolsey  entered  the  King's  service, 
Henry  YIU.  approached  nearer  than  most  sovereigns  to  the 
type  of  that  ideal  Arthur,  in  whom  Englishmen,  notwith- 
standing the  prosaic  elements  of  their  nature,  were  still 
willing  to  believe,  when  he 

"  With  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Oamelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.  *' 

Manly  and  beautiful  in  person  beyond  all  his  contem- 
poraries ;  noble  and  kingly  in  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ; 
a  most  scrupulous  observer  of  his  religious  duties ;  learned  and 
devout,  gracious  and  magnificent  above  all  sovereigns  of  his 
time,  and,  with  all  his  love  of  courtliness  and  splendour, 
never  forgetting  the  man  in  the  trappings  of  the  monarch, 
there  was  no  one  who  in  all  respects  so  completely  realized  to 
Englishmen  their  ideal  of  a  king.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  be  undeceived ;  that  it  was  long  before  they 
would  admit  the  existence  of  glaring  faults  and  vices,  which, 
undeveloped  in  his  youth,  and  controlled  by  better  influences, 
were  strongly  and  sharply  manifested  in  maturer  years. 
Backed  and  distressed  by  the  Civil  Wars,  accustomed  to  the 
severe,  precise,  and  suspicious  rule  of  Henry  VII.,  England 
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suddenly  sprang  forth,  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  npon  tiu 
accession  of  Henry  Yin.    Gayest  among  the  gay,  the  heac 
and  centre  of  the  brilliant  throng  by  whom  he  was  surroanded, 
the  young  King,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  beanty,  brave 
as  a  paladin,  courteous  as  a  knight  of  old,  mixed  freely  as  no 
sovereign  had  ever    mixed  with  his  people,   and,  fond  erf 
popularity,  was  popular  with  all  classes,  as  no  king  had  ever 
been.    Loyalty  was  not  a  duty,  but  a  fascination ;  and  not  the 
less  because  the  older  influences  which  had  divided  or  absorbed 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  mankind  had  fallen  to  decay.    Popes 
and  emperors  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  humanity. 
The  Church  produced  no  saints.   Little  art,  and  less  literature, 
existed  to  interest  and  divide  the  thoughts  of  men.     The  ideal 
loyalty  of  the  young  gentry  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  WM 
mixed  with  gallantry  prompted  by  her  sex.     It  was  somewhat 
artificial  at  the  best.    But  the  loyalty  which  drew  men  roond 
her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  was  of  an  intenser  kind;  and  though 
it  showed  itself  in  its  most  passionate  form  in  Wolsey,  to  a 
degree  inconsistent  with  modem  notions,  it    pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  all  diversities  of  opinion.   Is 
the  light  of  that  loyalty  Englishmen  judged  the  King ;  and  is 
the  light  of  that  loyalty  they  refused  to  condemn  him,  let  him 
do  what  he  would.     Supreme  over  the  wills  and  consciences  oi 
his  subjects,  there  was  little  need  for  any  violent  assertion  of 
tlie  royal  authority.    No  prelate,  no  noble — ^not  even  Fisher 
or  More — would  have  dreamed  of  opposing  his  wishes ;  much 
less  others  not  so  firm  in  their  principles,  or  so  disinterested 
in  their  motives.     If  the  King,  then,  submitted  his  will  to  the 
laws,  as  he  did  in  this  instance,  that  submission  was  owingi 
undoubtedly,  to  the  influence  exerted  by  Wolsey,  not  withoirt 
great  diflSculty  and  great  delicacy. 

Meanwhile  this  apparent  monopoly  of  the  King's  favour 
served  to  expose  him  more  than  ever  to  the  malicious  insinua- 
tions of  his  enemies.  The  fact  of  his  appearing  to  be  the  sole 
adviser  of  all  measures,  brought  upon  him  the  responsibili^f 
of  all.  **  What  gives  the  Cardinal  most  anxiety,"  says  Di 
Bellay,^  **i8  that  those  who  desire  to  catch  him  tripping  a» 
very  glad  for  the  people  to  cry  out,  Murder  !  And  some  wouli 
be  very  glad  if  all  went  wrong,  that  they  might  be  able  to  sajij 
'  See,  these  are  the  fruits  of  my  lord  Legate's  doings! 
Consequently  many  of  those  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  etc.)  who 
cried  out,  when  you  (Montmorenci)  were  here,  *  We  must  g*j 

»  Feb.  28,  1528 :  IV.  p.  1756. 
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ftnd  fight  the  Emperor/  now  change  their  note.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  you  do  what  the  Legate  asks,  he  will  be  able  to 
stop  their  mouths ;  if  not,  however  good  may  be  his  will,  and 
g;reat  his  authority,  he  will  not  run  the  risk.  For  it  is  no 
small  cost  to  have  to  support  a  measure  against  the  opposition 
of  others,  and  yet  suffer  from  misrepresentation." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


SOME   CAUSES   OF   DISCONTENT   AT   HOME. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
King,  in  conjunction  with  Francis,  had  sent  a  defiance  to  the 
Emperor  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  But  though  war 
with  the  Emperor  was  necessary  for  the  Eing*s  immediate 
purpose,  it  was  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  King's  subjeots. 
Peace  with  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  been  long  establiahed 
as  a  popular  maxim.  English  commerce  from  early  times 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  Spain,  or  the  Flemish  towns  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  even  if  it  could  have  been  speedily  tamed 
into  a  new  channel,  there  was  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  to  permit  it.  Wolsey's  attempt  to  divert  trade 
from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  though  conceived  with  a  view  to 
English  interests,  was  unpopular  with  all  parties.  En^ish 
commerce  with  Spain  was  oppressed  by  this  defiance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Flemish  ports  were  closed  against  it.*  The 
declaration  of  war,  justified  by  the  Cardinal  in  the  Star 
Chamber,^  and  defended  with  his  usual  ability,  was  coldly 
heard,  or  accepted  with  derision.  "  Some  knocked  other  on 
the  elbow,  and  said  softly,  '  He  Ueth,'  Other  said,  that  eril 
will  said  never  well.  Other  said  that  tlie  French  crowns  made 
him  speak  evil  of  the  Emperor.  The  common  people  much 
lamented  that  war  should  arise  between  the  King  and  the 
Emperor ;  and  especially  their  consideration  was  because  the 
Emperor's  dominions  had  holpen  them  with  com,  and  relieved 
them  with  grain,  when  they  could  have  no  com,  or  little,  out 
of  France.*'^   .    .   .   "The  war  with  the  Emperor  was  dis- 


»  Jan.  22,  1528  :  IV.  p.  1752. 

*  In  thiH  8po<?ch  occurs  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  l)arl)urous  slaughter 
of  the  door  slain  in  hunting.  De- 
scribing the  crueltieH  of  the  Emperor's' 
soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  and 
their  horrible  atrocities,  Wolsey  com- 
pares the  sight  to  the  garbage  and 


paunches  of  the  deer,  cast  romd 
about  in  every  quarter  of  the  pirfc. 
when  the  King  in  hunting  had  aliie 
300  of  them.     Hall,  p.  744. 

»  JIall,  p.  744.  The  revemewonld 
have  been  nearer  the  fact ;  bnt  HaU 
mer(*ly  repeats  the  vulgar  notiou 
and   misrepresentations   uf    his  uvi 
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pleasant,  both  to  merchants  and  clothiers ;  for  the  merchants 
durst  not  adventure  into  Spain  sith  April  last  past,  and  now 
was  come  the  11th  day  of  March ;  wherefore,  all  broad  cloths, 
kersies,  and  cottons  lay  on  their  hands,  insomuch  as  when  the 
clothiers  of  Essex,  Kent,  Wiltshire,  Suffolk,  and  other  shires 
which  use  clothmaking,  brought  cloths  into  Blackwell  Hall,  of 
London,  to  be  sold,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  few  merchants, 
or  none,  bought  any  cloth  at  all.     When  the  clothiers  lacked 
sale,  then  they  put  from  them  their  spinners,  corders,  tuckers, 
and  such  other  that  live  by  cloth-working,  which  caused  the 
people  greatly  to  murmur,  and  specially  in  Suffolk,  for  if  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  not  wisely  appeased  them,  no  doubt  but 
they  had  fallen  to  some  riotous  act.   When  the  King's  Council 
was  advertised  of  this  inconvenience,  the  Cardinal  sent  for  a 
great  number  of  the  merchants  of  London,  and  to  them  said, 
*8ir8„  the  King  is  informed  that  you  use  not  yorselves  like 
merchants,  but  like  graziers   and  artificers ;   for  when  the 
dothiers  do  daily  bring  cloths  to  your  market  for  your  ease, 
to  their  great  cost,  and  there  be  ready  to  sell  them,  you  of 
joor  wilfulness  will  not  buy  them,  as  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.      What  manner  of  men  be  you?'   said  the 
Cardinal ;  *  I  tell  you  that  the  King  straitly  commandeth  you 
to  buy  their  cloths,  as  before  time  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  do,  upon  pain  of  his  high  displeasure.' "     The  merchants 
demurred  to  buying  cloth  they  could  not  sell,  *"for  in  all 
^ace,'  they  said,  *  our  vent  is  stopped  and  forbidden.'     *  Well,' 
laid  the  Cardinal,  *  if  you  will  not  buy  the  cloths  at  Blackwell 
Hall,  they  shall  be  brought  to  Whitehall,  at  Westminster,  and 
10  you  of  London  shall  lose  the  liberty,  and  the  King  shall 
kay  them  all,  and  sell  them  to  merchant  strangers.'  "^ 

Though  Wolsey  is  exclusively  credited  by  Hall  with  this 
device,  it  was  in  reality  suggested  by  Norfolk,  who  was  then 
at  Stoke  endeavouring  to  appease  the  popular  discontent.  On 
lu8  assurance  that  English  merchants  were  not  arrested  in 
Spain  or  in  Flanders,  he  had  induced  the  clothiers  to  continue 
their  men  in  employment.  ''If  I  had  not  quenched  that 
fcroit,"  he  writes  to  the  Cardinal,  "  I  should  have  had  two  or 
three  hundred  women  suing  to  me  to  make  the  clothiers  set 
their  husbands  and  children  to  work ;  "  and  he  urges  Wolsey 
tiot  to  allow  the  London  merchants  to  leave  so  many  cloths 


,  oooMsonallj  with  additions  of      coDfasion. 
Vit  awn.    Foxe  borrows  from  Hall,  *  Hall,  p.  745. 

adding  daricnr  ooloun  and  increasing 
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unsold  in  Blackwell  Hall.^    It  was  the  object  of  the  London 
merchants,  many  of  whom  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Flemings,  and  shared  strongly  their  national  antipathy  and 
jealousy  of  the  French,  to  foment  the  popular  discontent. 
They  hoped  that  the  commons,  by  complaining  that  "  they 
be  not  half  set  a'  work,'*  might  induce  the  King  to  withdraw 
his   defiance  of  the  Emperor.*    Various  untoward  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  present  distress.     Bad  seasons,  a 
dearth  of  corn,  a  general  interruption  of  industry,  and  en- 
hanced prices,  augmented  the  murmurs  of  the  people.    To 
ascertain   the  amount  of  grain  in  every  man's  possession, 
commissioners  were  sent  into  different  shires.     The  Statutes 
against  regrating  were  strictly  enforced.®    Idle  persons  and 
vagabonds  were  apprehended,  and  their  haunts  in  village  ale- 
houses, "of  late  very  much  increased,"  were  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand.     Short-sighted  observers,  as  commonly  happens 
in  popular  discontents,  attributed  the  evils  under  which  the 
nation  languished  to  commercial  disturbances,  or  the  mis- 
management of  the  Government — in  other  words,  to  Wolsey. 
But  the  true  causes  were  of  older  date,  were  much  deeper  and 
more  complicated  than  such  crude  and  simple  notions.    They 
have   been   admirably  summed   up  by  some  unknown  con- 
temporary writer,*  whose  pliilosophical  views  would  not  hate 
disgraced  tlie  ablest  political  economist  of  modem  days.    In  » 
paper   entitled,    **  Considerations   as   to  the  deamess  of  all 
manner  of  victuals,"  he  traces  the  evils  of  the  times  to  the 
following  sources  : — **  1.  In  consequence  of  the  King's  foreign 
wars,  which  had  continued  for  two  or  three  years.    2.  The 
year  in  the  which  the  w^ar  ended  there  was  a  greater  rot  and 
murrain  among  the  cattle  than  had  been  seen  for  40  years 
before.     3.   Three  or  four  marvellously  dry  summers  in  sac- 
cession  had  produced  surfeits  among  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grass  and  lack  of  hay  and  water. 
4.  In  consequence  of  this  there  had  been  no  fat  cattle  in  the     j 
common  fields  from   Michaelmas  to    Martinmas,   as  there    | 
usually  were.   5.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  fodder,  husbandmen 
had  fewer  lambs  and  calves ;  and  the  few  that  were  bred  were 
hunger-bitten  and  worthless,  except  when  they  were  bred  in 
pastures.    6.  Formerly,  at  such  plagues  or  murrains  restraint 
was  laid  on  killing  lambs  and  calves,  but  since  this  dearth  no 
such  regulations  had  been  enforced.     7.  Owing  to  tlie  great 

»  March  9:  IV.  p.  1796.  »  IV.  pp.  1G08,  1G13.  IGtW. 

'  rV.  pp.  1826,  1S31.  *  See  IV.  p.  1678. 
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droughts  in  sammer  and  frosts  in  winter,  the  fish  and  fowl  in 

the  fens  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  price  was  trebled. 

8.  Pork  had  become  scarce,  because  of  the  dearth  of  mast, 

peas,  and  beans ;  and  from  the  lack  of  fodder,  the  peas  had 

to  be  given  for  food  to  the  horses  and  beasts ;  nevertheless 

many  horses  died.     9.  Dearth  of  cattle  made  poultry  and  all 

white  meat  dear.     10.  Begraters  and  forestallers  had  raised 

the  price  of  cattle,  so  that  in  Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 

and  the  North,  no  graziers  could  buy  fat  or  lean  beasts,  except 

at  third    or  fourth    hand.      11.  Notwithstanding  all    this, 

thanked  be  God,  all  things  be  as  plentiful  this  day  as  ever 

they  were,  and  are  like  to  be,  if  God  send  seasonable  weather ; 

also  if  tlie  pastures  at  this  day  may  continue ;  and  then  even 

dearth  never  long  continues;  for  the  murrain  in  the  common 

fields  hardly  attacks  the  cattle  in  the  pastures  at  aU.     The  latter 

also  relieve  the  common  field  again  with  their  breed  of  cattle, 

to  the  increase  of  the  husbands,  and  the  composing  (compost) 

of  the  land,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  plenty  of  com, 

which  will  never  be  scarce  as  long  as  there  are  plenty  of 

sheep.  At  the  time  when  meat  is  scarce,  between  St.  Andrew's 

tide  and  Midsummer,  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  out  of 

pastures  and  marshes,  except  the  few  that  are  stall-fed.     If 

there  were  no  pastures  within  40  or  50  miles  of  London,  the 

butchers  could  not  sell  so  cheap,  for  they  bring  up  the  beasts 

18  they  want  them,  and  are  put  to  no  charge  for  grass.     The 

heasts  lose  little  flesh  by  their  long  journey,  and  do  not  cost 

much  for  carriage." 

Such  were  the  sensible  observations  of  this  unknown 
sirthor,  evidently  intended  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his 
omntrymen,  and  counteract  the  agrarian  schemes  of  his  own 
days— an  epidemic  not  confined  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
^Hien,  as  now,  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  grass  lands, 
^  rash  economists  were  intent  on  passing  laws  for  the  dis- 
tiibntion  of  tillage  in  compliance  with  popular  prejudices. 

Simultaneous  with  this  was  another  grievance.  So  long 
^  nations  must  engage  in  war,  either  for  their  own  defence, 
Or  to  protect  the  rights  of  others,  standing  armies  are  the 
lltioBt  moral  as  they  are  the  most  economical  instruments.  As 
to  their  greater  efficiency  there  is  no  dispute.  Armies  raised 
^J  hasty  levies  from  a  rural  population  are  among  the  costliest 
%8  they  are  the  worst  of  all  political  expedients,  and  certainly 
^e  deadliest,  as  the  experience  of  ages  has  testified  again  and 
^gain.    Disturbing  the  industry  required  for  the  cultivation 
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unsold  in  Blackwell  Hall.^    It  was  the  object  of  the  London 
merchants,  many  of  whom  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Flemings,  and  shared  strongly  their  national  aiitii>athy  and 
jealousy  of  the  French,  to  foment  the  popular  discontent. 
They  hoped  that  the  commons,  by  complaining  that  "they 
be  not  half  set  a*  work,''  might  induce  the  King  to  withdraw 
his   defiance  of  the   Emperor.*    Various  untoward  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  present  distress.     Bad  seasons,  a 
dearth  of  com,  a  general  interruption  of  industry,  and  en- 
hanced prices,  augmented  the  murmurs  of  the  people.    To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  grain  in  every  man's   possession, 
commissioners  were  sent  into  different  shires.     The  statutes 
against  regrating  were  strictly  enforced.®    Idle  persons  and 
vagabonds  were  apprehended,  and  their  haunts  in  village  ale- 
houses, '*  of  late  very  much  increased,"  were  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand.     Short-sighted  observers,  as  commonly  happens 
in  popular  discontents,  attributed  the  evils  under  which  the 
nation  languished  to  commercial  disturbances,  or  the  mis- 
management of  the  Government — in  other  words,  to  Wolsey. 
But  the  true  causes  were  of  older  date,  were  much  deeper  and 
more  complicated  than  such  crude  and  simple  notions.    They 
have   been  admirably  summed  up  by  some  unknown  con- 
temporary writer,*  whose  philosophical  views  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  ablest  political  economist  of  modem  days,    b  a 
paper   entitled,    "  Considerations   as   to  the  deamess  of  all 
manner  of  victuals,"  he  traces  the  evils  of  the  times  to  the 
following  sources  : — *'  1.  In  consequence  of  the  King's  foreign 
wars,  which  had  continued  for  two  or  three  years.    2.  The 
year  in  the  which  the  w^ar  ended  there  was  a  greater  rot  aud 
murrain  among  the  cattle  than  had  been  seen  for  40  years 
before.     3.  Three  or  four  marvellously  dry  summers  in  sac- 
cession  had  produced  surfeits  among  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grass  and  lack  of  hay  and  water. 
4.  In  consequence  of  this  there  had  been  no  fat  cattle  in  the     j 
common   fields   from   Michaelmas   to    Martinmas,   as  there 
usually  were.   5.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  fodder,  husbandmen 
had  fewer  lambs  and  calves ;  and  the  few  that  were  bred  were 
hunger-bitten  and  worthless,  except  when  they  were  bred  in 
pastures.    6.  Formerly,  at  such  plagues  or  murrains  restraint 
was  laid  on  killing  lambs  and  calves,  but  since  this  dearth  no 
such  regulations  had  been  enforced.     7.  Owing  to  the  great 

»  March  9:  IV.  p.  1796.  »  IV.  pp.  1608,  1613,  169M. 

'  rV.  pp.  1826,  1831.  *   See  IV.  p.  1678. 
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droughts  in  Bommer  and  frosts  in  winter,  the  fish  and  fowl  in 

the  fens  had  been  destroyed,   and  the  price  was  trebled. 

8.  Pork  had  become  scarce,  because  of  the  dearth  of  mast, 

peas,  and  beans ;  and  from  the  lack  of  fodder,  the  peas  had 

to  be  given  for  food  to  the  horses  and  beasts ;  nevertheless 

many  horses  died.     9.  Dearth  of  cattle  made  poultry  and  all 

white  meat  dear.     10.  Begraters  and  forestallers  had  raised 

the  price  of  cattle,  so  that  in  Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 

and  the  North,  no  graziers  could  buy  fat  or  lean  beasts,  except 

at  third    or  fourth    hand.      11.  Notwithstanding  all    this, 

thanked  be  God,  all  things  be  as  plentiful  this  day  as  ever 

they  were,  and  are  like  to  be,  if  God  send  seasonable  weather ; 

also  if  the  pastures  at  this  day  may  continue ;  and  then  even 

dearth  never  long  continues;  for  the  murrain  in  the  common 

fields  hardly  attacks  tlie  cattle  in  ilie  pastures  at  all.     The  latter 

also  relieve  the  common  field  again  with  their  breed  of  cattle, 

to  the  increase  of  the  husbands,  and  the  composing  (compost) 

of  the  land,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  plenty  of  com, 

which  will  never  be  scarce  as  long  as  there  are  plenty  of 

sheep.  At  the  time  when  meat  is  scarce,  between  St.  Andrew's 

tide  and  Midsummer,  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  out  of 

pastures  and  marshes,  except  the  few  that  are  stall-fed.     If 

there  were  no  pastures  within  40  or  50  miles  of  London,  the 

butchers  could  not  sell  so  cheap,  for  they  bring  up  the  beasts 

as  they  want  them,  and  are  put  to  no  charge  for  grass.     The 

beasts  lose  little  flesh  by  their  long  journey,  and  do  not  cost 

sinch  for  carriage." 

Such  were  the  sensible  observations  of  this  unknown 
snthor,  evidently  intended  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his 
countrymen,  and  counteract  the  agrarian  schemes  of  his  own 
days— an  epidemic  not  confined  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
^hen,  as  now,  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  grass  lands, 
^sA  rash  economists  were  intent  on  passing  laws  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tillage  in  compliance  with  popular  prejudices. 

Simultaneous  with  this  was  another  grievance.  So  long 
^  nations  must  engage  in  war,  either  for  their  own  defence, 
Ox  to  protect  the  rights  of  others,  standing  armies  are  the 
^Kiost  moral  as  they  are  the  most  economical  instruments.  As 
^  their  greater  efficiency  there  is  no  dispute.  Armies  raised 
^y  hasty  levies  from  a  rural  population  are  among  the  costliest 
^  they  are  the  worst  of  all  political  expedients,  and  certainly 
the  deadliest,  as  the  experience  of  ages  has  testified  again  and 
^Ciain.    Disturbing  the  industry  required  for  the  cultivation 
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of  the  soil,  habituating  the  labourer  to  a  new  and  irregular 
mode  of  life,  returning  him  to  his  village  home  with  dis- 
organized habits  and  new  notions,  leaving  him  to  the  precarious 
chance  of  finding  employment,  when  his  own  place  has  been 
already  filled  in  his  absence — ^the  wars  of  these  ages  were 
doubly  wasteful  and  destructive.     Disbanded  soldiers,  as  More 
shows  in  his  Utopia  y  formed  the  great  mass  of  thieves  and 
thriftless  vagabonds,  whom  no  punishment  could  reclaim,  for 
the  most  pressing  of  all  reasons — ^that  they  must  either  starve 
or  steal.     They  formed  the  backbone  of  all  the  riots  and 
insurrections  of  the  times — a  material  ready  to  explode  in  all 
such  disturbances  as  were  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Cardinal.     Besides,  the  knowledge  of  arms  thus  acquired,  the 
practice  of  keeping  arms  ready  for  use  in  every  house,  and  at 
every  muster,  increased  the  danger,  and  made  all  such  insnr- 
rections  much  more  diflicult  of  repression.     Add  to  this,  as 
was  seen  in  this  instance,  that  the  authors  of  such  disturb- 
ances were  closely  allied  in  blood  and  occupation  with  the 
rural  population.     No  jury  would  convict  them ;  none  that 
sheltered  would  surrender  or  betray  them. 

The  county  of  Kent,  where  the  memory  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack  Cade  still  lingered,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  romantic 
halo  in  the  imagination  of  the  common  people,  had  ever  been 
foremost  and  formidable  in  these  disorders.  When  the 
Amicable  Loan  was  pressed  two  years  before,  this  county  had 
menaced  the  Government,  and  the  measure  had  to  be  with- 
drawn mainly  through  the  opposition  it  encountered  in  Kent. 
But  it  was  not  withdrawn  before  it  had  produced  a  deep  and 
unpleasant  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  When 
Wolsey  was  sent  on  his  mission  to  France  six  months  before, 
it  was  one  of  his  objects,  though  not  avowed,  to  discover  the 
temper  of  the  Kentish  men.  The  report  was  favourable;  to 
all  appearance  the  i^eople  were  tranquil.  But  now  the  general 
distress,  caused  by  want  of  food  and  the  disturbances  of  the 
clothiers,  brought  up  their  disorderly  f  propensities  to  the 
surface.  On  the  14th  of  April  they  circulated  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  praying  him  to  move  the  King  to  , 
repay  them  the  amount  of  the  former  loan,  as  the  Archbishop  j 
had  promised  it  should  be  refunded,  "  seeing  they  were  so 
sore  impoverished  by  the  great  dearth  of  com."  ^  The  sanie 
day  they  sent  a  deputation  to  his  Grace,  and  on  being  asked 
by  whose  summons  they  had  assembled,  "  they  said  poverty 

»  IV.  p.  1845. 
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only,  and  they  and  their  neighhours  lacked  meat  and  money  ; 
that  no  one  counselled  them,  except  their  own  minds  when 
complaining  to  each  other."     This,  the  Archbishop  informed 
Wolsey,  was  not  the  fact,  for  some  among  them  had  acted 
"  as  Bummoners ;  "   but  ho  did  not  dare  to   make  further 
inquiries  for  fear  of  incensing  the  multitude.     He  reminded 
them  of  a  similar  rising  two  years  ago,  with  which  the  King 
was  not  well  pleased.     They  said  they  hoped  he  would  not  be 
displeased,  but  would  pity  their  poverty,  as  they  were  his  true 
Bubjects.     On  the  Archbishop  inquiring  why  they  came  to  him, 
they  replied  because  he  was  the  chief  of  the  commissioners,  and 
had  most  of  all  "  practised  the  loan."     On  his  promising  to 
present  their  petition  to  the   King,  if  they   abstained  from 
unlawful   assemblies,   they  dispersed   apparently   contented. 
"But,"  says  Warham,  "I   hear  that  some   spoke  unfitting 
words  after  they  had  been  in  the  town  and  drank  their  full."  ^ 
This     gathering    of    discontented     Kentish    men,     who 
threatened  vengeance  against  those  who  refused  to  join  them, 
was  more  formidable  as  indicating  the  temper  of  the  county, 
than  from  its  present  numbers.   But  such  symptoms  were  not 
to  be  neglected  or  removed  by  feeble  remedies.     **  I  pray  God, 
your  Grace,  by  your  high  wisdom,  may  so  provide  that  no 
more  speech  be  thereof"  (that  is,  of  the  loan),  writes  Norfolk 
to  Wolsey ;  *'  for  that  is  more  to  be  feared  than  any  other 
thing."*     Norfolk  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  suppressing 
Mmilar  disturbances  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.   His  intrepid  and 
lesolute  temper  was  more  than  once  successful  throughout 
the  reign  in  crushing  disturbances,  which  once  and  again 
threatened  the  Crown.     The  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in  these 
Blatters  could  not  be  questioned.      Lord  Rochford  and  Sir 
Henry  Guildford  were  immediately  joined  in  commission  with 
the  Archbishop,  whose  easiness  of  temper  seemed  rather  to 
encourage  than  diminish  the  danger.®    Eapid  measures  of 
repression,  followed  by  indictments  for  high  treason,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  ringleaders,  crushed  the  disturbance  in 
the  bud,  before  it  had  time  to  develop  itself.     By  the  5th  of 
June,  Sir  Eichard  Broke,  who  presided  at  the  sessions   in 
Bochester  Castle,  and  sent  a  return  of  the  persons  attainted, 
could  declare,  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  **  Kent  is  in  good 
order,  but  the  old  term  of  principiis  obsta  is  executed  upon  the 
wid  evil-disposed  persons."  * 

*  IV.  p.  1850.  »  IV.  p.  18G7. 

»  April  28 :  p.  1851.  *  IV.  pp.  1889,  1903. 
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Wolsey  did  not  fail  to  come  in  for  his  share  of  popular 
abuse,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,   partly  from  dislike 
of  his  political  measures,  partly  from  religious  antagonism. 
The  inhabitants   of  Goudhurst  and  Granbrook,   especially, 
distinguished  themselves  for  the  violence  and    lawlessness 
of  their  proceedings.    In  both  places  there  was  a  flourish- 
ing colony  of  Flemish  clothiers ;  both  also  were  the  centres 
of    correspondence    with    Tyndall,    the    translator    of  the 
New  Testament,  and  both  were  active  in  disseminating  this 
reformer's  writings,  remarkable  alike  for  their  advocacy  of 
Imperialism,  and  their  virulent  denimciation  of  the  Cardinal 
and  the  English  clergy ;  for  Tyndall  was  by  no  means  the 
meek  apostle  he  is  sometimes  represented.     The  depositions 
against  certain  inhabitants  of  these  parts  exhibit  curious  traits 
of  their  feelings  and  notions.     One  Nicholas  Love  tells  Bobert 
Banks,^  a  cutler  of  Goudhurst,  that  he  had  spoken  to  John 
Bigg,  a  clothmaker  of  the  same  town,  to  know  what  the  men 
of  London  intended  to  do,  seeing  they  could  have  no  course 
(export)  for  their  cloths.   On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  May,  Bobert 
Bailey  (a  miller)  said  to  him,  **  We,  with  other  good  fellows, 
will  rise  for  the  Cardi[nal*s  life]."    The  miller  said  to  him  the 
same  day,  ''  When  we  have  the  Cardinal,  we  may  not  slay  him, 
for  if  we  do  the  land  shall  be  interdicted  ;  therefore,  if  we  take 
him  we  will  bring  him  to  the  seaside,  and  there  will  put  him 
into  a  boat,  in  the  which  shall  be  bored  four  great  holes,  and 
the  holes  shall  be  stopped  with  pins,  and  so  the  boat  and  he 
shall  be  conveyed,  with  folks  being  in  another  boat,  into  the 
sea,  and  when  it  is  there  the  pins  shall  be  pulled  out,  and  so 
sink  him."  ...  On  Ascension  Day,  the  21st  of  May,  Nicholas 
Love  and  twelve  others  met  at  Wm.  Gastroft's  or  Gastrode's, 
shoemaker,  and  proposed  to  go  to  Sir  Alexander  Culpepper's 
house,  at  Bedgebury,  and  there  take  his  harness,  and  that  of 
other  gentlemen.     Bobert  (Bailey)  the  miller  told  them  that 
John  Freeman  (shoemaker),  of  Cranbrook,  did  say  that  when 
Bobert  of  Bidsdale  ^  made  a  proclamation,  he  used  a  ciji 
which  was  this  : — 

"  Who  made  this  cry  ? 
Robert  of  Redsdale,  Jack  Straw,  and  I. " 

"  In  his  journey  (insurrection)  he  left  the  gentlemen  and 
justices  of  the  peace  behind  him,  who  beheaded  him  on  his 

^  Love  was  a  fallor,  and  Banks      (supposed  to  have  been  Sir  Willam 
a  cntlor.  Conyers)  in  an   insurrection  again^ 

*  The  assamed  name  of  the  leader      Edward  IV.  in  1468. — Ed. 
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return ;  but  if  be  bad  taken  tbe  gentlemen  witb  bim  and 
beheaded  tbem,  be  migbt  bave  ruled  all  at  bis  will."  ^ 

Witb  tbis  discontent  of  tbe  labouring  populations,  suffering 
from  interrupted  employments  and  bad  barvests,  otber  causes 
combined  to  aggravate  tbeir  dislike  of  tbe  Cardinal.     By  bis 
preference  of  a  Frencb  to  an  Imperial  alliance — a  preference 
forced  upon  bim  by  tbe  King's  anxiety  for  a  divorce — be  bad 
brought  into  one  channel  all  tbe  elements  of  unpopularity 
which  were  now  setting  steadily  against  bim.     For  the  first 
time  in  his  career,  he  had  taken  active  steps  for  the  repression 
of  heresy,  as  it  was  then  called.     Before  tbe  year  1528  be  bad 
been  indifferent,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  More,  to  tbe 
advance  of  Lutheran  opinions.     His  selection  of  scholars  and 
lecturers  for  bis  new  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  had  been 
ebiefly  made  from  those  who  were  infected  with  the   new 
learning,  as  it  was  called  ;  at  all  events,  from  the  rising  young 
men  of  ability  in  both  universities,  whose  Lutheran  tendencies 
were  scarcely  considered  by  him  as  any  disqualification.     He 
was  much  less  concerned  than  any  otber  statesman  or  prelate 
ofihe  time,  to  suppress  diversities  of  religious  opinion  by  the 
fieeular  arm,  rightly  judging  that  the  most  effectual  way  of 
meeting  the  evil  would  be  the  diffusion  of  education  ;  and  that 
societies  of  scholars,  supplied  with  ample  endowments  and 
means  for  study,  as  in  his  College  at  Christ  Church,  would 
prove  a  more  effectual  support  of  the  Faith  than  violent  re- 
pression, or  monastic  institutions,  which  had  now  fallen  far 
behind  the  necessities  of  the  age.     Puritan  writers  condemn 
lu8  worldly  pomp   and  splendour,   bis    arrogance   and   bis 
ttnbition;  but  tbe  charge  of  persecution  is  scarcely  heard, 
«od  never  in  his  earlier  years.     But  now  a  much  more  deter- 
Bunate  effort  was  made  to  suppress  and  persecute  heresy. 
His  legatine  authority  was  employed  in  purging  tbe  realm  of 
filse  doctrine,  and  in  punishing  those  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
seminated.    The    reason    is    obvious.      The    knowledge    of 
I^ntheranism  came  not  to  this  country  directly  from  Germany, 
but  indirectly  from    Flanders.      Throughout  the   populous 
*cmn8  of  Flanders  it  had  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
^nd  Brabant  had  already  its  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
^ew  Faith  before  that  Faith  was  even  heard  of  here.    Antwerp, 
^echlin,  and  Brussels  were  seething  centres  of  LutheranLsm, 
*^  one  or  other  of  its  forms ;  but  Antwerp,  Mechlin,   and 
^mssels  were  the  great  marts  of  prohibited  books,  and  the 

»  See  IV.  p.  1893. 
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oomiii;j  liin   Hpiritual  office  ;    but  in   the  pres?ini:  evils  and 
iifcossitic-H  of  tlie   times,  the  increase  of  va.L:al»ondi?iB.  the 
distress  of  th(;  labouring  classes,  frivolities  once  tolerated  and 
admired  now  seemed  intolerable  to  the  altered  temi>er  of  the 
nation.     A  more  frugal,  prosaic,  and  commercial  element  vas 
daily   gatlierinj^   strength  and   ascendency,    and  found  itself 
more  in  conformity  witli  the  severe,  rigid,  and  economic  spint 
of  l*rotestantism,    than   with   the   sumptuous   ritual  of  the 
ancient  Churcli,  or  the  dazzling  amusements  of  the  Court. 

This  unpopularity  of  the  Cardinal  was  increased  by  bitter 
liostility  from  another  and  very  opposite  quarter.  The  snp- 
pression  of  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller  religious  founda- 
tions  for  his  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Ipswich  had  roused  the 
indignation  of  all  who  were  interested  in  their  preservation. 
It  might  1)0  thought  that  the  conversion  of  the  small  and 
d(icay(?d  monjistic  houses,  encumbered  with  debt,  badly  ad- 
mhiiHtercd,  and  the  source  of  great  scandal  from  the  absence 
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of  efficient  discipline,  would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  by 
any  class  with  ^spleasure.    They  had  long  ceased  to  be  the 
great  centres  of  religious  thought  or  devotion.     They  justified, 
in  many  respects,  the  growing  complaints  of  the  Beforming 
party,  that  they  were  no  better  than  resorts  of  idleness,  whose 
inmates  spent  their  lives  in  gossiping  and  indolence,  regard- 
less of  any  higher  purpose.     But  even  those  who,  like  More 
and  Erasmus,  laughed  at  monks  and  religious  men,  were  not 
prepared  for  the  suppression  of  monasticism.     Partly  from 
the  dislike  of  change,  partly  from  unwillingness  that  the 
leyenues  of  these  houses  should  be  diverted  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  were  sent  to  the  support  of  distant 
eoUeges,  Wolsey*s  conversion  of  them  into  educational  endow- 
ments was  regarded  generally  with  disfavour.     The  monks 
might  not  be  very  strict  ascetics,  but  they  were  pleasant  neigh- 
bours and  easy  landlords.     It  was  their  interest  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  those  around  them ;  to  avoid  litigation ;  to 
offer  shelter  and  hospitaUty,  not  only  to  the  poor,  but  to  the 
traveller,  in  seasons  and  places  where  no  other  shelter  could 
be  had.     A  corrody  or  pension  in  a  religious  house  was  a 
convenient  way  of  making  provision  for  a  poor  relative  or 
Jeserving  dependent.     Their  officers  as  well  as  their  tenants 
bad  easy  times,  for  the  religious  were  neither  hard  masters 
nor  exacting  proprietors.     The  numerous  petitions  from  great 
nen,  found  among  the  state  papers,  for  monastic  stewardships, 
lents,  and  offices,  show  clearly  how  much  these  things  were 
eoveted  by  the  laity.     In  fact,  the  embarrassments  of  the 
rdigious  had  risen  mainly  from  the  carelessness  with  which 
ibeir  property  was  administered  by  men  who  did  not  under- 
stand their  business,  or  were  unwilling  to  demand  the  utmost 
nine.    In  rural  England  there  is  no  greater  art  of  popularity, 
ibere  is  none  which  places  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  more 
igreeable  footing,  or,  in  the  long  run,  is  more  ruinous  to 
both.    So  long  as  prices  in  general  remained  unaltered,  and 
seasons  were  favourable,  tenants  and  landlords  experienced 
no  pressure — especially  in  the  minor  monasteries,  where  the 
numks  or  the  nuns  had  ceased  to  incur  expenses  for  improve- 
ifierits,  or  even  for  necessary  repairs.    But  when  distress, 
wbon  a  new  burthen  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  when  not  merely 
from  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  rise  of  prices,  but 
from  loans,  benevolences,  and  other  imposts  required  for  the 
increasing  expenses  of  government,  money  grew  scarce,  such 
good  old  days  and  slipshod  usages  drew  to  an  end.     To  save 
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them  for  some  usefal  purpose  before  they  were  entirely  wasted, 
their  suppression  was  an  act  of  necessity.     Not  the  less  was 
it  regarded  with  dislike.    It  introduced  much  more  rigid  land- 
lords, it  increased  rents,  it  extinguished  easy  masters  who 
maintained  a  societ}'  superior  to  those  about  them — ^were  the 
advisers,  teachers,  apothecaries  of  the  place,  and  kept  a  plain 
and  open  table  for  all  comers.     They  may  not  have  been 
learned ;  they  may  not  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  times, 
still  less  been  able  to  cope  with  the  Bible-logic  and  acrid 
dialectics  of  the  rising  and  earnest  Puritan,  or  religious  knight 
errant,  girded  with  a  new  sword,  to  cut  down  men  and  things 
less  earnest,  rigid,  and  serious  than  himself.     Small  men 
they  were,  it  is  true,  taking  interest  in  and  contented  with 
small  things.^    The  time  of  great  saints  like  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bonaventure,  had  ceased  from  among 
them,  never  to  return.     Their  displacement  was  keenly  fdt, 
not  only  for  itself,  but  as  a  warning  to  similar  foundations, 
too   strong  and  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed.     Bat  what 
could  not  a  cardinal  do  who  was  armed  with  two  swords,  and 
especially  such  a  cardinal  as  Wolsey  ? 

Moreover,  the   agents  employed  in  the  suppression  were 
not  men  who  exercised  their  functions  meekly,  or  even  with 
scrupulous  integrity.     One  of  them.  Dr.  Allen,  a  hard,  astute 
man,  who,  like  his  fellow  Cromwell,  had  been  apparently  trained 
to  business,  was  afterwards  made  Archbishop  of  DubUn,  where 
his  imperiousness  and  rapacity  brought  him  to  a  violent  end. 
Of  Cromwell  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career,  his  accessibility  to  bribes  and  presents  in 
the  disposal  of  monastic  leases,  was  notorious.   When  Wolsey, 
who  was  then  at  Amiens,  proposed  to  send  Allen  on  a  message 
to  the  King,  Knight  wrote  to  him,  '*  In  case  Mr.  Aleyn  be  not 
departed  hitherwards  in  (on)  your  message,  or  may  be  in  time 

*...''  And  then  go  forth  and  pass  And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethiogit 
Down  to  tho  little  thorp  that  lies  so  lyings-in, 

close,  And  niirthful  sayings,  children  of 
And  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  the  place, 

nest  That  have  no  moaning  half  a  Irtgw 
To    thepc    old    walls — ^and    mingle  away  : 

with  onr  folk  ;  Or  lolling  random  squabbles  whpo 
And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  they  rise, 

theirs,  Chaffe rings  and  chattcrings  »t  ti« 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  market-cross, 

sheep,  Rejoice,  small  man,  in  thifl  wn*!^ 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  world  of  mine, 

hearts,  Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  oggs." 

wives,  The  Holy  GraU. 
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revoked,  yonr  Grace  might  use  better  any  abotU  you  for  your 
musage  unto  the  King  than  him,  I  have  heard  the  King  and 
Doblemen  speak  things  incredible  of  the  acts  of  Dr.  Aleyn  and 
Cromv^ell,  a  great  part  whereof  it  shall  be  expedient  that 
your  Grace  do  know."  ^  And  though  the  Cardinal  could  know 
Qothing  of  the  indirect  proceedings  of  his  officers,  he  was 
credited  with  all  their  misdoings,  and  generally  regarded  as 
the  author  of  their  unjust  and  harsh  exactions.  So  men 
looked  askance  upon  him,  even  those  who  a  few  months 
before  would  have  joined  vdth  More  and  Erasmus  in  ridiculing 
the  monks  who  hated,  or  at  least  seemed  to  hate,  the  new 
learning,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  order. 

Whilst  the  Cardinal's  enemies  were  thus  eagerly  antici- 
pating his  fall  from  the  giddy  eminence  on  which  he  stood, 
a  terrible  calamity  swept  over  the  nation,  threatening  destruc- 
tion alike  to  him  and  them.     Amidst  the  feux  de  joie  for  a 
treaty  of  intercourse  recently  concluded  with  Flanders,*  and 
the  amorous  epistles  of  Henry,  the  sweating  sickness  made 
He  terrible   appearance  with  greater   severity  than  before. 
This  time  its  ravages  extended  to  the  Court  and  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  brevity  of  its  attacks  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  their  violence.     "  This  sweat,"  observes  Du 
Bellay,  ''which  has  made  its  appearance  within  these  four 
i&ys,  is  a  most  perilous  disease.     One  has  a  little  pain  in  the 
head  and  heart,  suddenly  a  sweat  breaks  out,  and  a  doctor  is 
useless ;  for  whether  you  wrap  yourself  up  much  or  little,  in 
foor  hours,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three,  you  are  despatched 
without  languishing,  as  in  those  troublesome  fevers.    How- 
ler, only  about  two  thousand  have  caught  it  in  London. 
Yesterday  going  to  swear  the  truce,  we  saw  them  as  thick  as 
lies  rushing  from  the  streets  and  shops  into  their  houses  to 
take  the  sweat,  whenever  they  felt  ill.   I  found  the  Ambassador 
of  Milan  leaving  his  lodgings  in  great  haste  because  two  or 
three  had  been  suddenly  attacked.  ...  In  London,  I  assure 
jou,  the  priests  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  the  doctors, 
ttcept  that  the  latter  do  not  help  to  bury.     If  the  thing  goes 
<^  com  will  soon  be  cheap.     It  is  twelve  years  since  there 
^  such  a  visitation,  when  there  died  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
persons  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this 
has  begun.     The  Legate  [Wolsey]  had  come  for  the  term  [to 

*  Aug.  19,  1527  :  State  Papera,  i.       some  time  before.     Ibid.,  p.  155. 
^.    This  is  the    more   remarkable  '  IV.  p.  1922. 

after  WoUej'B  exculpation  of  himself 
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Westminster] ,  but  immediately  bridled  his  horses  again,  and 
there  will  be  no  term."  ^ 

A    few  days  afterwards  the  same  ambassador  writes: 
''  The  King  keeps  moving  about  for  fear  of  the  plague.  Manj 
of  his  people  have  died  of  it  in  three  or  four  hours.  ...  Of 
40,000  attacked  in  London  only  2,000  are  dead,  but  if  a  man 
only  put  his  hand  out  of  bed  during  twenty-four  boors  it 
becomes  as  stiff  as  a  pane  of  glass."  ^    No  remedies  were 
effective,  and  the  most  opposite  treatments  were  equally  on- 
successful.     The  terror  it  occasioned  was  more  fatal  than  the 
disease  itself:  children,  in  consequence,  were  less  affected  bj 
it  than  persons  of  riper  age.     It  raged  mainly  in  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.     Out  of  England  it 
was  unknown,  nor  was  the  infection  carried  by  merchants  or 
others  into  foreign  parts.     Among  the  sufferers  was  Bryan 
Tuke,  the  King's  secretary,  one  of  the  few  persons  admitted  at 
the  time  into  the  King's  presence.     He  has  described  his  own 
symptoms  on  the  occasion  to  Peter  Vannes,  Wolsey's  Italian 
secretary.     He  tells  Vannes  that  his  wife  has   passed  the 
sweat,  but  is  very  weak,  and  an  eruption  has  broken  out  aboot 
the  mouth.    Ho  adds,  that  he  puts  away  the  sweat  from  him- 
self nightly,  though  other  people  imagined  they  would  kill 
themselves  if  they  did  the  same.     He  had  adopted  the  same 
practice  during  the  last  infection,  feeling  sure  that  so  long  as 
he  was  not  sick,  the  sweat  was  rather  provoked  by  the  dis- 
position of  the  season,  and  keeping  men  close,  than  by  any 
infection.     "  Thousands  have  it,"  he  says,  **  from  fear,  who 
need  not  else  sweat,  especially  if  they  observed  good  diet 
When  a  man  is  not  sick  there  is  no  fear  of  putting  away  the 
sweat  in  tlio  beginning,  and  before  a  man's  grease  be  with 
hot-keeping  molten.     Sui-ely  after  the  grease  is  heated,  it 
must  be  more  dangerous  for  a  man  to  take  cold  than  for  i 
horse,  which  dies  in  such   a  case."     His  opinion  that  the 
sweat  proceeded  mainly  from  terror  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  it  prevailed  nowhere  except  in  the  King's  dominions.    In 
France  and  Flanders,  it  was  called  **  The  King  of  England's 
sickness,"  and  was  Httle  regarded.     People  visited  by  it  at 
Calais  did  not  carry  the  infection  to  Gravelines,  though  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  places   was  frequent.     It  was 
spread  mainly  by  rep(u-t,  for  if  any  one  passed  from  Loudon 
into  the  country,  and  talked  of  the  sweat,  within  a  few  boors 
the  neighbourhood  was  infected.     In  this  way  it  was  curriti 

»  Du  BeUay,  Juno  18 :  IV.  p.  1924.  «  June  30  :  IV.  p.  1941. 
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from  Sussex  to  London,  and  a  thousand  fell  ill  in  one  night, 
merely  at  the  news  of  it.  According  to  the  same  authority 
the  disease  was  occasioned  hy  a  distemperature  arising  from 
"  the  moisture  of  years  past  having  so  altered  the  nature  of 
our  meats  and  our  bodies  to  moist  humours,  as  disposeth  us  to 
*  sweat.**  .  .  .  Tuke  expresses  his  regret  at  finding  that  the 
Cardinal  was  doing  so  much  with  so  little  assistance,  and  begs 
him  not  to  run  into  danger.  For  himself,  '^  he  is  in  extreme 
perplexity,  and  is  soon  cast  down  by  the  least  transgression  of 
his  diet."  ^ 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  June,  Anne  Boleyn,  "  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  chamber,''  caught  the  infection.  The  court  was 
immediately  broken  up.  The  King  dislodged  in  great  haste  and 
retired  to  Waltham,^  Anne  returned  to  her  father's  house  at 
Hever.  The  King  retained  very  few  of  his  attendants,  and  their 
numbers  were  daily  diminished  by  his  fears  or  suspicion  of 
danger.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  lost  his  favourite.  Sir 
William  Compton,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  offices  and  ap- 
pointments of  every  description,  and  William  Gary,  the  husband 
of  Mary  Boleyn.*  The  King  left  Waltham  for  Hunsdon ;  then 
retired  to  Tittenhanger,  a  small  house  belonging  to  Wolsey, 
where  he  remained  until  the  14th  of  July,  in  a  great  state  of 
alarm.  "  The  King,"  writes  Du  Bellay,*  *'  has  at  last  stopped 
twenty  miles  from  here  (London)  at  a  house  built  by  Wolsey, 
finding  removals  useless.  I  hear  he  has  made  his  will,  and 
taken  the  sacraments,  for  fear  of  sudden  death.  However,  he  is 
not  ill."^    Whatever  dissatisfaction  he  might  have  felt  before 

'  Take  to  Yannes,  July  14 :  IV.  of  his  Grace,  I  waited.  .  .  .  After  his 

p.  1970.  retnm,  and  three  masses  heard,  his 

*  This,  however,  had  been  already  Highness  immediately  called  me  with 
arranged,  a  day  or  two  before  Anne  him  to  a  chamber  that  his  Grace 
Boleyn's  sickness,  in  apprehension  of  supped  in  apart  (i.e,  without  the 
the  sweat.  *'This  day,"  says  Heneage,  Queen)  .  .  .  and  after  communication 
writing  to  Wolsey,  "his  Highness,  of  the  good  state  of  this  house 
like  a  gracious  prince,  hath  received  (Wolsey's  house  at  Tittenhanger), 
his  Maker  at  the  Friars  (the  Friars  with  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air. 
Observants  at  Greenwich),  which  was  and  how  commodious  it  is  for  such  a 
ministered  to  his  Highness  by  my  lord  time  of  sickness  as  this  is  .  .  .  his 
of  Lincoln.  .  .  .  His  Highness,  upon  Highness  delivered  me  the  book  of 
Tuesday  next  (the  16th),  according  his  said  will  in  many  points  reformed." 
to  his  appointment,  doth  remove  to  Tuke  to  Wolsey,  June  21 :  State 
Waltham."  On  that  day  Anne  was  Papers,  i.  296.  "  1  would  not,"  writes 
taken  with  the  infection.  See  IV.  Russell,  "for  ail  the  good  in  Eng- 
p.  1912.  land  but  that  the  King  had  come  to 

■  IV.  pp.  1931, 1932,  1941.  your   Grace's  house ;    and   this  day 

*  June  30 :  IV.  1941.  (Sunday,  June  28),  he  hath  received 

*  Tuke  was  employed  in  this  ser-  the  good  Lord,  and  so  has  the  more 
Tice.  "  This  morning  I  found  his  part  that  be  about  him,  and  he 
Grace  going  to  the  garden  (at  Titten-  rejoices  much  that  he  has  done  so, 
hanger),   whither,  by  commandment  and  says  that  he  is  armed  towards 

VOL.  U.  T 
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against  the  Cardinal  for  opposing  his  purposes,  all  such  dis- 
pleasure had  now  entirely  passed  away.    He  expressed  his 
greatest  solicitude  for  the  GardinaFs  health,  on  whom  the 
whole  weight  of  public  business  had  now  fallen,  for  the  rest  of 
the  Council  had  dispersed.    He  proposed  to  send  Wolsey  a  copy 
of  his  will,  "wherein  your  Grace  shall  see,"  says  Heneage, 
*'  and  perceive  the  trusty  and  hearty  mind  that  be  hath  unto 
you,  above  all  men  living.^  .  .  .  Also  he  desireth  your  Grace 
that  he  may  hear  every  second  day  from  you,  how  you  do ;  for 
I  assure  you,  every  morning,  as  soon  as  he  cometh  from  the 
Queen,  he  asketh  whether  I  hear  anything  from  your  Grace."* 

Nor  were  his  cares  for  Wolsey  confined  to  these  inquiries. 
When  Tuke  read  to  the  King  Wolsey's  letter  giving  coxmsel  to 
his  Highness  to  avoid  infection,  he  not  only  expressed  luB 
gratitude  for  the  Cardinal's  attention,  but,  entering  into  a  long 
discourse,  showed  how  folks  were  taken  by  the  sweat;  how 
slight  was  the  danger  if  proper  precautions  were  adopted; 
how  Mistress  Anne  (Boleyn)  and  my  lord  of  Rochford  (her 
father)  had  had  it ;  what  jeopardy  they  were  in ;  how  mnch 
they  owed  to  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Butts  (his  second 
physician),  *'who  hath  been  with  them,  and  is  returned."  Jn 
the  end  he  begged  Wolsey  to  keep  out  of  the  air,  follow  hie 
example  of  having  only  "  a  small  and  clean  company,  and, 
over  that,  use  small  suppers,  drink  little  wine,  take  once  i 
week  tlie  pills  of  Easis,  **  with  more  good,  wholesome  coimsd 
by  his  Highness,  in  most  tender  and  loving  manner  given 
unto  your  Grace."*  On  another  occasion  he  sends  the 
Cardinal  "  manws  cresty  **  (manus  Christi),  with  other  drugs, 
as  a  preservative.*  **  The  King's  special  desire  is,*'  writes 
Dr.  Bell  at  a  later  date,  "  that  you  be  of  good  comfort,  and 
put  apart  fear  and  fantasies,  and  make  as  merry  as  in  such  i 
season  contagious  your  Grace  may  ...  He  often  wishes  your 
Grace's  heart  wore  as  good  as  his  is."^  It  was  something  in 
have  a  king  for  a  physician ;  something  perhaps  to  have  suA  | 
a  patient  to  prescribe  for  as  Wolsey.  Never  did  the  Cardinil 
stand  higher  in  his  master's  favour,  and  never  perhaps  «l 
he  more  tempted  to  presume  upon  it. 

In  these  alternations  of  terror  and  devotion,  of  apprehen-j 

God  and  tho  world."     Jane  28:  IV.  1940. 

p.   1<J3M.      See  also    tlio    Bishop    of  «  Jnly  9  :  State  Papers,  i.  SIS. 

Lincoln's  letter,  p.  1934.  *  State  Papers,  i  299. 

Wolsey  had  retired  to  Hampton  *  IV.  p.  1938. 

Court  on  the  29th  of  Juno  :   IV.  p.  *  July  7  :  IV.  p.  1959. 
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don  for  his  own  personal  security — of  pity,  pills,  and  prescrip- 
tions for  Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn  was  not  forgotten.  The 
Princess  Mary's  estabhshment  at  Ludlow,  either  to  isolate 
her  from  ill  advisers,  or  for  fear  lest  she  might  become  the 
instrument  of  a  faction  in  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the 
t  divorce,*  had  been  broken  up  on  the  plea  of  economy,  though 
ihat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  still  retained  with  un- 
diminished magnificence.  Without  revealing  to  Katharine 
VDj  of  his  designs  beyond  the  necessity  of  finding  satisfaction 
far  his  conscience,  the  King  continued  to  treat  her  with 
stadioos  courtesy.  From  the  ceremonious  respect  observed 
between  them  no  ordinary  observer  could  have  imagined  that 
Henry  entertained  towards  his  wife  any  but  the  most 
benevolent  intentions.  To  Katharine  herself,  thus  closely 
ntehed,  apprehensive  of  the  worst,  prevented  from  com- 
amnicating  with  any  others  than  her  immediate  attendants, 
nch  treatment  must  have  been  more  galling  than  woman  or 
Mint  could  be  expected  to  endure ;  for  whilst  Henry  repudiated 
her  as  his  wife,  he  exacted  from  her  the  obedience  due  to  a 
husband,  and  the  submission  of  a  subject.  His  thoughts  and 
afieetions  were  entirely  centred  on  Anne  Boleyn.  When  she 
Vtt  attacked  by  the  sweating  sickness  he  wrote  to  her:^ 
''There  came  to  me  in  the  night  the  most  afilicting  news 
fossible.  I  have  to  grieve  for  three  causes  :  first,  to  hear  of 
■laj mistress's  sickness,  whose  health  I  desire  as  my  own,  and 
iKold  willingly  bear  the  half  of  yours  to  cure  you.  Secondly, 
;leeaii8e  I  fear  to  suffer  yet  longer  that  absence  which  has 
Nbeady  given  me  so  much  pain.  God  deliver  me  from  such 
importunate  rebel !  Thirdly,  because  the  physician  (Dr. 
ibers  •)  I  trust  most  is  at  present  absent,  when  he  could 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  However,  in  his  absence  I  send 
the  second  (Dr.  Butts),  praying  God  he  may  soon  make 
well,  and  I  shall  love  him  the  better.  I  beseech  you  to 
gDvemed  by  his  advice,  and  then  I  shall  hope  soon  to  see 
again."  ^ 
A  few  days  after  he  writes  again :  **  My  doubts  of  your 

'  It  was  not  only  Mondoza,  the  were  made  to  repress  every  expression 

ambassador,  who  noted  the  of  popular  displeasure. 

itent  of  the  people  at  the  divorce  ^  He  wrote  to  her  sometimes  in 

projected    marriage    of    Anne  French,  and  sometimes  in  English. 

If  but  the  Milanese  ambassador  '  See  Tuke's  letter,  IV.  p.  1931. 

the  same  thing.     **  Many  per-  With  this  physician,  the  King  during 

i,"    he    says,    "  apprehend    that,  the  plague  used  to  shut  himself  up  iu 

mid  this  marriage  teke  place,  the  a  tower,  where  he  took  his  meals  by 

•talation   here  will   rebel."      Ven.  himself. 

4,  IT.   262.    The  greatest  efforts  *  IV.  p.  1921. 
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health  have  disturbed  and  troubled  me  extremely;  and  I 
should  scarcely  have  had  any  quiet  had  I  not  received  some 
news  of  you.  But  as  you  have  felt  nothing  of  it  hitherto,  I 
hope  you  are  as  well  as  we  are.  When  we  were  at  Waltham 
(16th  June)  two  ushers,  two  valets  de  chambre,  your  brother 
(George  Boleyn),  and  Master  Treasurer  (Fitzwilliam)  fell  ill. 
Since  we  have  retired  to  our  house  at  Hunsdon  (2Srd  June?) 
we  have  been  perfectly  well  ...  I  think  if  you  would  retire 
from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did,  you  would  escape  all  danger. 
There  is  another  thing  for  your  comfort,  that  few  or  no 
women  have  sufiFered  from  it ;  what  is  more,  none  of  oar 
Court,  and  few  elsewhere,  have  died  of  it.  Wherefore  I  beg 
of  you,  my  entirely  beloved,  to  put  away  fear,  and  not  be  too 
uneasy  at  our  absence  ;  for  wherever  I  am,  I  am  yours  .  . . 
I  hope  for  your  speedy  return  {vous  faire  chanter  le  remoge) 
No  more  for  the  present,  for  lack  of  time,  except  that  I  wh 
you  in  my  arms,  to  banish  your  unreasonable  thoughts.  M$ 
H.  R.  aimable.** 

Thus  assured  of  her  escape  from  danger,  the  King  re- 
covered his  usual  spirits.  From  dinner  to  supper  he  employed 
his  hours  in  shooting  with  the  cross-bow.  The  evenings  we»  j 
devoted  to  "  his  book  "  in  defence  of  his  divorce,  or  to  drafting 
his  will.  "His  Highness,"  says  Tuke,  "  cometh  by  mj 
chamber  door,  and  doth,  for  the  most  part  going  and  comingi 
turn  in  for  devising  (talking)  with  me  upon  his  book." 

Within  the  next  few  days  one  of  his  attendants,  Williaffl 
Carey,  the  husband  of  Mary  Boleyn,  was  stricken  down  with- 
out warning,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.     He  writes  to  Anni 
again,  **  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time,  good  sweet- 
heart, is  only  to  understand  of  your  good  health  andjooi- 
perity,  whereof  to  know  I  would  be  as  glad  in  manner  as  mine 
own ;  praying  God  that,  and  it  be  His  pleasure,  to  send  M 
shortly  together  "   (he  was   then  at  Hunsdon,  and  she  at: 
Hever),   *'for  I  promise  you  I  long  for  it;  howbeit,  trust jlj 
shall  not  be  long  to  (until  it  be).     And  seeing  my  darling »! 
absent,  I  can  no  less  do  than  send  her  some  flesh  representinj 
my  name,  which  is  hart's  flesh  for  Harry,  prognosticating 
that  hereafter,  God  willing,  you  must  enjoy  some  of  iniMi| 
which.  He  pleased,  I  would  were  now."     "  .  .  .No  more 
you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling,  but  that  a  while  I 
we  were  together  of  an  evening  ;  "  ^ — as,  doubtless,  they 
been  more  than  once. 

>  IV.  p.  1932. 
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The  lady's  part  in  this  extraordinary  correspondence  has 
not  been  preserved ;  nor,  unfortunately,  is  any  date  or  place, 
besides  what  may  be  inferred  from  their  contents,  appended 
to  these  letters.  It  is  certain  that  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment as  preserved  in  the  Vatican  is  not  strictly  chronological. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  close 
of  December,  1528,  when  the  King  had  prevailed  upon  his 
mistress  to  overcome  her  scruples,  and  take  up  her  permanent 
abode  at  Greenwich,  where  he  had  prepared  for  her  a  most 
magnificent  lodging,  and  allowed  her  to  keep  open  court,  to 
the  manifest  disparagement  of  the  Queen.  But  the  commence- 
ment and  order  of  the  rest  is  by  no  means  clear.^  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  speaks  of  being  in  great  agony  from  his  inability 
to  fathom  her  intentions :  "I  beseech  you,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  to  let  me  know  your  whole  intention  as  to  the 
bve  between  us  two.  I  must  of  necessity  obtain  this  answer, 
having  been  more  than  a  year  struck  with  the  dart  of  love, 
md  not  assured  whether  I  shall  fail,  or  find  a  place  in  your 
heart  and  your  affection.  This  uncertainty  has  hindered  me 
far  some  time  past  from  calling  you  my  mistress,  if  you  love 
me  with  only  ordinary  affection.   .   .  .  "  ^ 

At  another  time  he  is  in  despair,  because,  since  he  last 
parted  with  her,  he  has  been  told  she  has  entirely  changed  the 
opinion  in  which  she  left  him.  She  had  refused  to  come  to 
eoort  with  her  mother,  or  with  any  other  person  ;  "  which 
leport,"  he  subjoins,  "  if  true,  I  cannot  enough  wonder  at, 
leing  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  never  committed 
any  offence  against  you ;  and  it  seems  a  very  small  return  for 
flie  great  love  I  bear  you,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
person  and  presence  of  a  woman  whom  of  all  the  world  I  value 
most.  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how  greatly  your  absence 
grieves  me.  I  hope  it  is  not  your  will  it  should  be  so ;  but  if  I 
imderstood  for  certain  that  you  really  desired  it,  I  could  only 
ctmiplain  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  by  degrees  abate  my  grievous 
ttly."« 

As  the  correspondence  goes  on,  his  despair  diminishes. 

'  r  must  warn  1117  readers  against  probability,  than  the  year  1527,  but 

tli|ilicitlj  adopting  the  arrangement  how  far  earlier  I  cannot  decide.     The 

these    letters    in    my    Calendar.  letters  are    in    all    seventeen  ;    but 

airangement  was  partly  deter-  whether  they  embrace  the  whole  or  a 

i  by  convenience,  partly  by  the  i)art  only  of  the  King's  correspondence 

"^itliictance  I  felt  to  aflKx  positive  dates  with  Anne   Boleyn   I  cannot  deter- 

^bere  dates  are  nncertain.    Thus  the  mine. 
Setters    Nos.    3221,    8826,    3218-21,  ^  IV.  p.  1467. 

(cqwdaUj  8218),  are  earlier,  in   aU  *  IV.  p.  1507. 
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From  the  more  respectful  address  of  "  mistress,"  or  "  mistreBS 
and  friend,"  he  proceeds  to  *'  mine  own  sweetheart,"  "  darling," 
or  **  mine  own  darling ; "  and  often  to  expressions  more 
familiar  than  these  and  less  reserved.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  age 
to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  sach  expressions  are  "  to  be 
imputed  to  the  simplicity  and  unpoliteness  of  the  times ; "  for 
the  age  was  neither  simple  nor  unpolished  ;  nor  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  at  all  events,  was  the  written  intercourse  of 
the  sexes  disgraced  by  the  gross  allusions  sometimes  found  in 
this  correspondence.  If  these  expressions  are  not  whofly 
attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  passion  felt  by  the  King  for 
a  young  and  Uvely  woman,  who  possessed  none  of  those  hightf 
qualities  which  could  inspire  nobler  feelings — if,  indeed,  anj 
woman  of  high  principles  would  have  allowed  herself  to  be 
entangled  in  an  intrigue  of  this  kind,  or  have  tolerated  sneh 
addresses, — they  show  how  thin  a  varnish  of  romance  and 
chivalry  disguised  the  real  sensuality  of  the  age.  The  King 
might  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  troubled  conscience, « 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  a  disputed  succession,  bat  . 
no  sucli  excuse  can  be  pleaded  for  her.  No  such  justification 
is  available  for  her  mother,  her  father,  or  her  brother,  aD  of 
whom  were  only  too  ready  to  thrust  her  into  the  King's  arms, 
and  overcome  any  scruples  or  reluctance  she  might  otherwise 
have  entertained.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  young,  without 
friend  or  guidance  (though  she  had  Cranmer  for  her  tutor), 
and  the  King  was  past  the  age  when  youth  might  be  pardoned 
for  stooping  to  vice  and  levity. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  this  sickness,  and  whilst  the 
arrival  of  Campeggio  was  expected,  that  Anne  Boleyn,  for- 
getting her  former  petulance,  showed  more  than  usual  civility 
to  the  Cardinal,  inquiring  anxiously  for  his  health,  and  pro- 
fessing eternal  gratitude.  Though  the  Cardinal,  on  his  part, 
clearly  foresaw  the  danger,  from  which  escape  was  impossibtei 
he  failed  not,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  conciliate  her 
favour.  She  writes  to  him  on  one  occasion :  "  In  my  mow 
humblest  wise  that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  yoor 
Grace  for  your  rich  and  goodly  present,  the  which  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  deserve  without  yoiu:  great  help ;  of  the  which  I 
have  hitherto  had  so  great  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of  my  life 
1  am  most  bound,  of  all  creatures,  next  the  King's  grace,  to 
love  and  serve  your  Grace ;  of  the  which,  I  beseech  you  nettf 
to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary  from  this  thought,  as  long  •• 
any  breath  is  in  my  body.    And  as  touching  your  Graces 
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brouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our  Lord  that  them  that  I 
lesired  and  prayed  for  are  scaped ;  and  that  is  the  King  and 
jrou ;  not  doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for 
great  causes  known  all-only  of  His  high  wisdom."  ^ 

At  another  time  she  writes,  **  My  lord,  after  my  most 
bumble  recommendations,  this  shall  be  to  give  unto  your 
Grrace,  as  I  am  most  bound,  my  humble  thanks  for  the  great 
[Mdn  and  travail  that  your  Grace  doth  take  in  studying  by 
four  wisdom  and  great  diligence  how  to  bring  to  pass  honour- 
ibly  the  greatest  wealth  that  is  possible  to  come  to  any 
aieature  living ;  and  in  especial  remembering  how  wretched 
md  unworthy  I  am  in  comparing  to  his  Highness.     And  for 
fou  I  do  know  myself  never  to  have  deserved  by  my  deserts 
diiat  you  should  take  this  great  pain  for  me.     Yet  daily  of 
your  goodness  I  do  perceive,  by  all  my  friends ;  and  though 
thai  I  had  not  knowledge  by  them,  the  daily  proof  of  your 
deeds  doth  declare  your  words  and  writing  toward  me  to  be 
true.     Now,  good  my  Lord,  your  discretion  may  consider  as 
yet  how  little  it  is  in  my  power  to  recompense  you,  but  all- 
only  with  my  good  will ;  the  which,  I  assure  you,  that  after 
this  matter  is  brought  to  pass,  you  shall  find  me,  as  I  am 
bound,  in  the  mean  time,  to  owe  you  my  service ;  and  then  look 
what  thing  in  this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in, 
joa  shall  find  me  the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do  it. 
And,  next  unto  the  King's  grace,  of  one  thing,  I  make  you  full 
promise  to  be  assured  to  have  it,  and  that  is  my  hearty  love 
wifeignedly  during  my  life  .  .  .  being  fully  determined  by 
God's  grace  never  to  change  this  purpose."  * 

That  she  was  sincere  in  these  protestations,  at  the  time, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  For  she  was  capable  of  very  warm, 
if  not  of  deep  and  lasting  affection,  and  was  too  fickle  and 
weak-minded  for  a  hypocrite.  Whatever  her  faults  might  be, 
she  can  hardly  be  called  artful  or  designing,  for  these  epithets 
imply  qualities  of  mind  she  did  not  possess.  Vain  and 
frivolous,  she  was  not  only  deficient  in  that  real  prudence  and 
self-control  which  could  alone  have  preserved  her  from  danger, 
bot  also  in  the  tact  and  calculating  shrewdness  of  thoughtful 

'  rV.  p.  I960.  Bays  the  letter,  "  the  groat  pains  and 

'  This    letter,    first    printed     by  troable  that  you  have  taken  for  me, 

Fiddes  (App.   256)  from  Vospasiau,  both  day  and  night,  is  never  like  to 

f»  XIIL,  has  by  some  mischance  been  be  recompensed  on  my  part,  but  all- 

QBitted  from  the  Calendar.     See  also  only   in  loying  yon    next   nnto   the 

ker  letter,  written  jointly  with   the  King's    grace,    above    all    creatures 

Kiqg,   after    ahe    had    returned    to  living." 
Court,  lY.  p.  4860.    "I  do  know." 
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selfishness,  miscalled  pradence  by  the  world.  Too  veak  for 
goodness,  she  wanted  strength  of  will  to  avoid  temptation. 
Too  weak  for  greatness,  she  had  not  the  skill  to  support  its 
weight  when  it  was  thrust  upon  her. 

Never  before  had  Wolsey  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
master.  He  had  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  He  had 
propitiated  the  Pope,  and  won  over  his  consent  to  the  divorce. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  the  official  declaration  by  Cam- 
peggio  of  the  sentence,  which  Henry  expected  with  impatienee, 
and,  equally  with  Wolsey,  was  fully  persuaded  would  leave 
him  free  to  marry  again.  How  could  he  be  otherwise  than 
grateful  to  a  minister  who  had  extricated  him  so  ably  from 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  his  life,  and  transferred  from  him  to 
the  Spiritual  Head  of  Christendom  all  responsibility  in  so 
arduous  an  affair  ?  It  was  on  a  point  of  law  that  his  c(m- 
science  was  troubled,  and  the  law  had  decided  in  his  favour. 
It  was  a  Pope  who  had  dispensed  with  the  objections  to  his 
marriage  with  Katharine,  and  a  Pope  now  declared  that  sneh 
dispensation  was  informal.  What  greater  respect  could  any 
man  show  for  the  supreme  authority  he  had  hitherto  w 
efficiently  maintained  by  his  actions  and  his  writings,  and  of 
which  he  was  anxious  to  appear  as  the  champion  in  the  &ce 
of  the  world  ?  But  in  this  timely  submission  to  the  arbitnir 
ment  of  the  Church  he  had  been  exclusively  governed  by 
AVolscy.  His  oami  impatience,  and  the  advice  of  enl  coon- 
sellors,  had  at  first  suggested  a  more  direct  and  violent  course, 
as  we  have  seen.  And  though  no  king  ever  loved  more  to 
have  his  own  way  than  Henry,  no  king  was  ever  more  reluctant 
than  he  to  transgress  the  letter  of  the  law,  more  resolute  in 
punishing  those  who  did,  or  more  inexorable  than  he  in 
exacting  the  forfeiture.  By  the  advice  and  good  management 
of  his  minister  he  had  been  enabled  to  reconcile  the  law  vith 
his  own  inclinations.  By  the  same  advice  he  had  been  saved 
from  the  scandal  that  must  have  ensued  had  he  treated 
Katharine  with  violence,  and,  regardless  of  public  censure, 
enthroned  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  place.  More  tlian  half  the 
world  was  persuaded  even  then  that  the  King's  cause  was  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  Scripture  ;  and  almost  half  the  world 
is  persuaded  that  it  was  so  now.  Could  ability  less  than 
Wolsey*s  have  brought  about  such  a  result  ?  Could  invention 
less  than  his  have  persuaded  mankind  to  believe  that,  of  the 
two,  the  King  was  the  injured  and  the  suffering  party  ?— that 
he  was  moved  exclusively  by  patriotic  motives,  by  regard  for 
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his  people,  by  conscientious  convictions ;  and  Katharine,  by 
bigotry  and  selfishness,  in  not  abdicating  her  claims,  and 
retiring  at  his  bidding  to  a  nunnery  ? 

Yet  the  good  understanding  between  the  EiDg  and  his 
minister  was  rudely  shaken  by  an  unexpected  event,  that 
must  have  reminded  Wolsey  of  the  instability  of  greatness. 
On  the  death  of  the  Abbess  of  Wilton,  in  the  time  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  John  Carey,  the  brother  of  Mary  Boleyn's 
husband,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  vacant  appointment  for 
his  sister,  Elinor,  one  of  the  nuns.  Her  promotion  was 
warmly  espoused  by  Anne;  by  the  King,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  Wolsey,  to  whom  the  nuns  had  committed  the 
election,  had  promised  to  befriend  her.^  But  it  was  found 
upon  examination  that  Elinor  Carey  had  been  guilty  of  gross 
incontinence.  When  the  fact  was  made  known  to  Wolsey  by 
his  commissary,  Dr.  Bell,  it  was  reported  to  the  King ;  and  in 
a  letter  written  by  the  latter  to  Anne  Boleyn,  showing  how 
clear  and  unclouded  was  his  judgment  wherever  his  own 
passions  were  not  immediately  concerned,  he  tells  her,  "  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  clog  your  conscience  nor  mine  to 
make  her  ruler  of  a  house  which  is  of  so  ungodly  demeanor ; 
nor,  I  trust,  you  would  not  that,  neither  for  brother  (Carey) 
nor  sister,  I  should  so  distain  mine  honor  or  conscience. 
Andy  as  touching  the  prioress  (Isabella  Jordan),  or  dame 
Elinor's  eldest  sister,  though  there  is  not  any  evident  case 
proved  against  them,  and  that  the  Prioress  is  so  old,  that  of 
many  years  she  could  not  be  as  she  was  named ;  '^  yet,  not- 
withstanding, to  do  you  pleasure,  I  have  done  that  neither  of 
tbem  shall  have  it ;  but  .  .  .  some  other  good  and  well  dis- 
posed woman."  ^  It  appears  that  the  King's  wish  in  this 
respect  had  been  communicated  to  Wolsey ;  but,  either  dis- 
crediting the  scandal  affecting  the  Prioress,  probably  set  on  foot 
by  Elinor's  party,  or  from  some  misapprehension  of  the  King's 
intentions,  the  Cardinal  conferred  the  appointment  on  Isabella 
Jordan,  and  sent  his  nomination  to  the  King  for  confirmation.^ 


*  **  Mr.  Carre  begs  you  to  bo 
graciouB  to  his  sister,  a  nun  in  Wilton 
Abbej,  to  be  prioress  there,  according 
to  your  promise."  Henncge  to  Wol- 
sey, Jane  23  :  IV.  p.  1931. 

*  111  reported  of. 
»  IV.  p.  1960. 

*  It  seems  that  Wolsey  was  en- 
tirely guided  in  this  matter  by  tlio 
interest  of  the  house.  Dr.  Benct, 
writing  to  him  on  the  death  of  the 


Abbess,  April  24  (IV.  p.  1853),  tells 
him  that  most  of  the  convent  favoured 
the  Prioress,  "  sister  to  the  abbess  of 
Sion,  who  is  ancient,  wise,  and  dis- 
creet." Ho  warns  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  great  solicitation  would  be 
made  at  Court  for  dame  Elinor  Carey. 
Benet's  report  is  confirmed  by  a 
subsequent  letter  from  Wilton,  and 
by  another  from  dame  Isabella  herself. 
IV.  p.  1978. 
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So  flagrant  a  disregard  of  his  master's  wishes,  especially  after 
his  promise  to  Amie  Boleyn,  roused  the  King's  indignation. 
"I  have  signified  to  the  King's  highness,"  writes  Dr.  BeD, 
"  concerning  the  election  of  the  new  abbess  of  Wilton,  where- 
with his  said  Highness  was  somewhat  moved,  remembering 
his  advertisement  by  my  former  letters  to  your  Grace,  that  in 
no  wise  he  would  the  Prioress  should  have  it  .  .  .  especially 
that  upon  this  expectation  his  said  Highness    hath  both 
reported  and  promised  to  divers  friends  of  dame  Elinor  Carey 
that  the  Prioress  should  not  have  it."   He  adds,  that  although 
the  King,  upon  the  report  of  her  misconduct,  had  relinquished 
his  request  for  her  promotion,  and  referred  all  to  Wolsey'B 
disposition,  "so  that  some  other  able,  virtuous,  and  religions 
woman  were  there  provided,  yet  his  full  mind  was,  and  ex- 
pectation, that  in  no  wise  the  Prioress  should  have  had  it, 
whereby  divers  ^  will  find  themself  aggrieved.     And  surely  for 
my  duty  and  true  heart  toward  your  Grace,  I  would  rather 
than  part  of  my  small   substance  you  had    elected  some 
other."  2 

Justly  alarmed  by  these  indications  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure, Wolsey  had  recourse  to  various  excuses.  This  drew 
from  the  King  a  remonstrance  not  less  honourable  to  himself 
than  to  the  Cardinal.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  towards 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  King's  character,  it  explains  so 
clearly  the  secret  of  that  influence  which  in  his  better  moments 
he  exercised  over  those  around  him,  that  I  shall  make  no 
excuse  for  submitting  the  main  portions  of  it  without  abridg- 
ment to  the  reader. 

**The  great  affection  and  love  I  bear  you  causeth  me,  unng  the 
doctrine  of  my  Master,  saying,  Quern  diligo  castujOf  tlius  plainly  M  W 
ensueth,  to  break  to  you  my  mind,  ensuring  you  that  neither  siniit* 
report,  affection  to  my  own  pleasure,  interesso  parts,  nor  mediation  of  »ny 
other  body,  beareth  place  in  this  case.  Wherefore,  whatsoever  I  do  i»y» 
I  pray  think  it  spoken  of  no  dis][)leasure,  but  of  him  that  would  you  u 
much  good,  both  of  body  and  soul,  as  you  would  yourself. 

"  Methink  it  is  not  the  right  train  of  a  trusty  loving  friend  and  semntj 
wlien  the  matter  is  put  by  the  master  s  consent  into  his  arbitre  »» 
judgment,^  (specially  in  a  matter  wherein  his  master  hath  both  royi^ 
and  interest,)  to  elect  and  choose  a  i)er8on  whicli  was  by  him  defended 
(forbidden).  And  yet  another  thing,  wluch  much  displeaseth  me  more,— 
that  is,  to  cloak  your  offence  made  by  ignorance  of  my  pleasure,  BajJBJ 
that  you  expressly  know  not  my  determinate  mind  in  that  behalf.  Al** 
my  Lord,  wliat  can  be  more  evident  or  plainer  than  these  words,  speciiUf 
to  a  wise  man,  his  Grace  careth  not  who,  but  refer reth  it  all  io  y*"** 
that  none  of  those  who  either  he  (jt  hate  been  at  any  time  noted  or  fp^ 

*  Of  the  Boleyn  party.  Sec  also  Honnege's  letter,  ibid.,  315. 

*  State  Papers,   i.  313,  abridged.  '  As  in  this  appointment 
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vrUh  incoiitinence  (like  as  by  report  the  Prioress  hath  been  in  her  youth) 
kave  it.  And  also  in  another  place  of  the  letter,^  which  saith,  aiui,  there- 
fore^ hia  Highness  thinketh  her  7wt  meet  for  that  purpose.  Thirdly,  in 
another  place  of  the  said  letter,  by  these  words  :  and  though  his  Grace 
meaketh  it  not  so  openly,  yet  meseemeth  his  pleasure  is,  tfiat  in  no  wise  the 
Prioress  have  it,  nor  yet  daine  Elinor's  eldest  sister,  for  many  considerations, 
the  which  yotir  Gract  both  can  and  will  best  consider. 

^^  Ah  !  my  Lord,  it  is  a  double  offence,  both  to  do  ill  and  color  it  too  ; 
but  with  men  that  have  wit  it  caimot  be  accepted  so.  Wliorofore,  good 
my  Lord,  use  no  more  that  way  with  me,  for  there  is  no  man  living  that 
more  hateth  it. 

''These  things  being  thus  committed,  either  I  must  have  reserved 
them  in  pectore,  whereby  more  displeasure  might  hajtpen  to  breed  ;  or 
else  thus  roundly  and  pkunly  to  declare  them  to  you  ;  because  that  I  do 
think  that  cum  amico  et  familiari  sincere  semper  est  oyciuium,  and  especially 
the  master  to  his  best  beloved  servant  and  friend  ;  for  in  so  doing  the 
one  shall  be  more  circumspect  in  his  doing,  the  other  shsdl  declare  and 
show  the  lothness  that  is  in  him  to  have  any  occasion  to  be  displeased 
with  him. 

''And  as  touching  the  redress  of  religion  (i.e.  of  the  nuns),  if  it  be 

observed  and  continued,  undoubtedly  it  is  a  gracious  act ;  notwithstanding, 

if  all  reports  be  true,  ah  imbecUlis  imbecilla  exiyecintitnr.     Howbeit,  Mr. 

Bell  hath  informed  me  that  her  ^  age,  personage,  and  manner  proi  se  fert 

gravitaiem.     I  pray  God  it  be  so  indeed,  seeing  that  she  is  preferred  to 

that  room.     I  understand,  furthermore,  (which  is  greatly  to  my  comfort,) 

that  you  have  ordered  yourself  to  God-ward,  as  religii^usly  and  virtuously 

u  any  prelate  or  father  of  Christ's  church  can  do  ;  where,  in  so  doing 

ud  persevering,  there  can  nothing  more  be  acceptable  to  God,  more 

boDior  to  yourself,  nor  more  desired  of  your  friends,  amongst  the  which  I 

nckon  not  myself  the  least." 

He  then  proceeds  with  singular  delicacy  to  inform  Wolsey 
of  the  sinister  reports  circulated  respecting  the  huilding  of  his 
college  at  Oxford:  "because  I  dare  be  bolder  with  you  than  a 
great  many  that  mumble  it  abroad.*'  He  remarks  that  the 
Bums  of  money  contributed  by  various  religious  houses  had 
been  given  to  the  college  only  with  a  corrupt  view  of  obtaining 
hy  Wolsey's  legatine  authority  immunities  that  ought  not  to 
Iwtve  been  allowed.  Who  put  these  notions  into  the  King's 
liead,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
JQBt  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion ;  but  repeated  complaints 
igainst  the  officers  employed  by  Wolsey  in  the  suppression  of 
(he  smaller  religious  houses,  and  the  erection  of  his  great 
wUege  at  Oxford,  were  industriously  circulated  by  his  enemies, 
Bot  without  effect.  The  King's  displeasure  was  increased  by 
tbe  fact,  that  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  Amicable  Grant  the 
monastic  communities  had  been  among  the  number  of  its 
most  formidable  and  successful  opponents.  Their  conduct  on 
tbat  occasion  was  never  forgotten.  ''  These  same  religious 
iiOQses,*'  he  remarks  with  some  bitterness,  ''would  not  grant 

*  This  letter  has  not  been  found.  *  Isabella  Jordan,  the  now  abbess. 
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to  their  sovereign,  in  his  necessity,  not  by  a  great  deal,  so 
much  as  they  have  to  you  for  building  of  your  college.^  These 
things  bear  shrewd  appearance ;  /or,  except  they  were  accut- 
tomed  to  have  some  henefitfor  it,  they  and  no  other  that  ever  I 
heard  of  have  used  to  show  that  kindness ;  tarn  enim  est  aliena 
ab  CIS  ipsa  hinnanitas.'*  He  then  urges  Wolsey  to  make 
effectual  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  this  "  meddling  with  religious  houses."*  Impressions 
so  unfavourable  to  the  monastic  orders,  connected  with  a 
sense  in  Henry's  mind  of  personal  ingratitude  towards  himself, 
augured  no  good  for  their  future  welfare.  But  the  hour  of 
vengeance  was  not  yet  come.  So  long  as  Wolsey  lived,  it  was 
not  even  anticipated.  He  concludes,  "  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
think  not  that  it  is  upon  any  displeasure  that  I  write  this  onto 
you.  For  surely  it  is  for  my  discharge  afore  God,  being  in 
the  room  that  I  am  in ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  great  zeal  I 
bear  unto  you,  not  undeserved  of  (on)  your  behalf.  Where- 
fore, I  pray  you,  take  it  so ;  and  I  assure  you,  your  fault 
acknowledged,  there  shall  remain  in  me  no  spark  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  trusting  hereafter  you  shall  recompense  that  with 
a  thing  much  more  acceptable  to  me."  And  thus  fare  you 
well,  advertising  you  that  (thanked  be  God)  both  I  and  all  my 
folk  be,  and  liave  been  ever  since  we  came  to  Ampthill,  which 
was  on  Saturday  last  (11th  July),  in  marvellous  good  health 
and  cleanness  of  air.  Written  with  the  hand  of  him  that 
is  and  shall  be  your  loving  sovereign,  lord,  and  friend, 
Henry  E."^ 


*  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  Christ 
Church  should  cease  from  ascribing 
its  foundation  to  tliu  munificence  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  a  libel  on  his 
memory. 

*  He  returns  to  this  subject  in  a 
second  letter,  apparently  in  answer 
to  u  reply  from  Wolsey  that  the 
assistunce  offere<l  to  his  college  wtis 
not  so  great  as  ilie  King  imagined,  or 
procured  by  illegal  indulgences.  "  As 
touching  the  help  of  religious  houses 
for  your  college,"  says  the  King,  **  I 
would  it  were  more,  if  ho  be  it  were 
offered  {i.e.  spontaneouHly),  but  there 
is  great  murmuring  at  it  throughout 
the  realm,  among  the  g(K)d  and  bad. 
They  say  the  college  is  a  cloak  for  all 
mischief.  I  perceive  by  your  letter 
that  you  have  received  money  of  the 
exempts  for  having  their  old  visitors. 
If  your  legacy  (legatine  authority)  is 


a  cloak  (for  such  doings)  apud  homifM, 
it  is  not  apud  Deiim,  1  doubt  not, 
therefore,  vou  will  desist."  IV. 
p.  1970.  It  a])pear8  by  a  letter  from 
Warham,  who  may  have  carried  thii 
intelligence  to  the  King,  that  this 
rem  oust  nincc  was  not  altogether 
destitute  of  reason.  The  Archbiehop 
comjthiins  that  in  raising  the  loan  he 
had  no  power  over  religious  mou 
'*  They  must,'*  he  says,  "  be  left  to 
your  Grace  (Wolsey),  and  unless  they 
contribute  to  the  loan  according  to 
the  value  of  their  benefices,  the  clergy 
will  complain.  Had  the  religi(»as 
houses  not  been  exempted,  bat  ip* 
l>eared  before  me,  the  loan  derived 
from  my  diocese  would  be  much 
greater."     IV.  p.  2010. 

'  Divorcing  the  King  from  Katba* 
rine. 

*  Fiddes,  App.  p.  174. 
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It  is  strange  that  sentiments  so  generous,  manly,  and 
Qoble  should  have  emanated  from  the  same  pen  as  the  letters 
to  Anne  Boleyn.  Stranger  still  is  it,  that,  side  by  side  with 
convictions  so  admirable  and  so  king-like,  of  what  was  just, 
oandid,  and  sincere,  there  should  be  found  the  most  ignoble 
deceit,  oppression,  and  falsehood,  wherever  Katharine  was 
concerned.  Must  we,  then,  think  that  the  fountain  sends 
forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter?  That,  in 
mockery  of  our  small  notions  of  heroes  and  hero-worship, 
such  is  the  frailty  and  inconsistency  of  human  nature  ;  such 
its  defiance  of  all  human  rules  and  calculations  ? 

"  Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused, 
Still  by  itself  abused  or  disabused  I  " 

To  none  certainly  were  the  poet's  words  more  applicable  than 
to  Henry  VIII.  He  was  no  saint,  no  hero ;  yet  not  without  a 
manly  sense  of  what  was  saintly  and  heroic,  as  his  letter 
shows;  and  utterly  free  from  the  sickly  religious  sentiment 
and  introspective  Puritanism  of  later  times  ! 

Anticipating  the  effects  of  his  letter,  the  Eang  read  it  in  the 
fint  instance  to  Hennege  and  to  Bussell,  telling  them  that 
"he  had  dealt "  with  Wolsey  "  as  an  entire  friend  and  master 
should  do  to  another."    Hennege,  aware  how  heavily  the  blow 
mmld  fall,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  soften  its  severity, 
Undly  advised  the  Cardinal  to  ''  take  great  comfort,"  and  not 
ireigh  this  matter  too  heavily,  but  consider  "  the  kind  intent 
rf  his  Highness."    The  whole  correspondence  has  not  been 
preserved;  but  the  consternation  betrayed  by  all  Wolsey's 
friends  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  peril  into  which  he  had 
Ulen,  and  the  profoundest  distress  into  which  they  felt  he 
iioold  be  plunged  by  this  manifestation  of  the  King's  dis- 
pleagnre.    They  were  not  mistaken.    It  descended  with  crush- 
ing effect  upon  him,  already  more  than  usually  disheartened 
hj  the    sweating    sickness,   and    overburthened    by  public 
Imsiness,  of  which  he  bore  the  accumulated  and  increasing 
bid  alone,  in  the  absence  of  his  officers.^    The  first  letter 
thieh  Wolsey  wrote  in  his  own  exculpation  is,  unfortunately, 
missing.     The  purport  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  King's 

*  6ardiiier,hi8  most  able  secretarj,  the  labours  of  his  great  minister.     He 

VM  Btill  abroad.     The  King  very  in-  had  also  now  ceased  to  hold  the  same 

oouideratelj  detained  Take  to  arrange  personal    communication    with    the 

Ui  will ;  and  bj  the  distance  he  kept  Cardinal  as  before.     This  was  a  grow- 

btm  the  metropolis,  when  conveyance  ing  danger  to  Wolsey. 
*u  neither  speedy  nor  easy,  doabled 
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reply.    He  excused  his  appointment  of  Isabella  Jordan  on  the 
plea  of  illness  and  pressure  of  business.    He  urged  farther, 
that  as  the  appointment  was  not  valid  without  the  Sing's 
confirmation — and  that  was  still  withheld — ^it  was  only  con- 
ditional, and  might  be  revoked.     The  King  accepted  the 
apology;    he  professed  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that  his 
warnings  had  been  so  lovingly  taken.   To  avoid  all  complaints 
for  the  future,  he  begged  Wolsey  to  receive  no  more  contriba- 
tions  from  the  religious  houses  for  the  building  of  his  college, 
and  in  so  doing  they  might  sing  together,  *'  Te  laudant  angdi 
atque  archangeli ;  Te  laudat  omnia  spiritus.     Thus  I  end  this 
rude  yet  loving  letter,  assuring  you  that  at  this  hour  there 
remains  no  spark  of  displeasure  towards  you  in  my  heart."* 
The  King's   letter   elicited   from  Wolsey  the    foUowing 
characteristic  rej)ly : — 

**  Sire, — Your  gracious  loving  letters,  whereby  I  do  perceive  that  no 
spark  of  displeasure  remaineth  in  your  noble  heart  towaGrds  me,  hath,  oo 
my  truth,  so  letificate  and  [recomforted  me,  being  so  replenished  with 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  iii  videar  ex  morte  ad  ritam  restitutua ;  for  the  which 
your  gracious  goodness  I  do  not  only  accompt  myself  most  bounden  to 
serve,  pray,  render  and  give  most  humble  thanks  to  the  same,  bat  also  for 
the  groat  zeal  that  your  Majesty  hath  to  the  purity  and  cleanneas  of  my 
poor  conscience,  coveting  and  desiring  that  nothing  should  be  by  me  com- 
mitted or  done,  by  the  color  of  my  intended  coflege  or  otherwise,  that 
should  not  stand  with  God's  pleasure  and  good  conscience,  or  that  therebj 
any  just  occasion  luiglit  be  given  to  any  person  to  speak  or  judge  ill  of  my 
doings.  And  iilbeit,  as  is  contained  in  mine  other  letters,  I  have  know- 
ledged  to  liave  received  of  divers  mine  old  lovers  and  friends,  and  other 
exempt  religious  persons,  right  loving  and  favorable  aids  towards  the 
edifying  of  my  said  college  ;  yet  your  Majesty  may  be  well  assured  that 
the  same  extendoth  not  to  such  a  sum  as  some  men  doth  untruly  bnut 
and  report ;  or  tliat  any  i)art  thereof,  to  my  knowledge,  thought,  or 
judgment,  hath  been  corruptly  or  contrary  to  the  law  taken  or  given,  a»  1 
shall  more  particularly  declare  t<.»  your  Highness  at  my  next  access  and 
repair  to  the  same.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  ensuing  your  Grace's  wholesome 
counsel  and  most  charitfible  admoniti<m,  to  the  intent  that  none  occasion 
of  ill  speech,  untrue  report  or  judgment,  should  hereafter  arise  or  insui^ 
I  promise  to  your  Majesty  that  from  henceforth,  though  1  should  he 
compelled  t(»  sell  that  1  have  and  to  live  very  straitly  and  barely,  1?  M 
none  other  by  my  consent  or  knowledge,  though  the  same  be  never  » 
clearly,  frankly,  or  friendly  oUered  towards  the  building  of  the  said 
college,  or  to  any  other  mine  use,  shall  take  anything  of  any  rcligioos 
person  or  pci*sons,  being  exempt  or  not  exempt ;  so  that  thereby  I  trust, 
nor  by  any  other  thing  hereafter  unlawfully  taken,  your  jMwr  Cardinals 
conscience  shall  not  be  8iM)tted,  encumbered,  or  entangled  ;  purposing, 
with  (iod's  help  and  your  gracious  favor,  so  to  order  the  rest  of  my  ptJor 
life  that  it  shall  appear  to  your  Highness  that  1  love  and  dread  Gk>d,  and 
also  your  Majesty,  for  whose  long  continuance  and  health,  both  in  hody 
and  soul,  according  to  my  most  bounden  duty,  1  shall  daily  pray,  as  your 
Grace's  most  humble  chaplain, 

**  T.  Cardikalis  Ebor."- 

*  IV.  p.  1970.  '  State  Papers,  i.  317. 
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Such  profound  despondency  and  abasement  at  the  King's 

bpleasore  for  so  small  a  fault,  is  as  inexplicable  to  us  of  the 

present  day,  as  the  Cardinal's  unbounded  gratitude  for  the 

King's  forgiveness.    No  parallel  to  it  can  be  found,  except  in 

the  unconditional  religious  obedience  of  other  climes  and 

other  ages :  ''My  lord  the  King  is  as  an  angel  of  God;  do, 

therefore,  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes."  ^    We  afford  something 

better  than  a  smile  for  political  idealists  who  prostrate  them- 

selTes  before  a  political  abstraction — fascinating  in  proportion 

to  its  unreality ;  but  for  a  statesman  like  Wolsey  thus  bowing 

down  in  utter  abasement  before  the  personal  incarnation  of 

'oyalty,  we  have  nothing  better  than  contempt;  that  is  an 

•ct  wholly  incomprehensible  to  our  generation,  except  upon 

ttie  theory  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  or  a  time-server.     He  had 

l>tit  one  idol  in  the  world — for  the  supposition  that  he  was 

actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  his  own  aggrandisement,  is 

^Oo  shallow  and  untenable  to  be  maintained  any  longer — and 

ttiat  idol  was  the  King.     To  that  idol  and  its  aggrandisement 

deconsecrated  all  his  devotion;  upon  it  he  concentrated  all 

lus  thoughts.     It  was  no  poetic  dream  as  in  the  age  that 

followed ;  no  political  theory  evolved  for  political  purposes. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  ecclesiastics  of  a  former 

age  were  not  generally  governed  by  such  sentiments.    By 

some  process  not  sufficiently  explained,  by  causes  over  which 

he  had  litde  control  apparently,  the  King  had  been  enthroned 

in  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  as  kings  had  never  been 

before.   Disobedience  or  opposition  to  his  will  seemed  scarcely 

less  profane  than  it  was  disloyal.     No  transgression  was  more 

heinous,  none  was  less  excusable,  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen. 

The  royal  supremacy  in  the  times  of  the  first  Tudors  had 

already  risen  to  a  pitch  that  Papal   supremacy  never  had 

attained.     For  Englishmen  no  alternative  remained  except 

unhesitating  obedience  or  open  rebellion. 

But  though  the  King  had  freely  forgiven  Wolsey's  offence, 
the  smart  of  his  displeasure  still  rankled  in  Wolsey's  breast. 
He  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  how  easily  the  King  might 
take  offence,  notwithstanding  his  long  and  arduous  services. 
He  must  have  pondered  in  the  struggle  that  was  now  before 
him  how  hard  it  would  be,  with  his  increasing  cares,  and  the 
entanglements  of  the  divorce,  to  escape  all  chances  of  dis- 
pleasing the  King  or  his  mistress.     In  a  letter  written  to  him 

>  2  Sam.  zix.  27. 
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some  time  after  by  Sir  John  Bussell,^  we  find  that  he  still 
continued  sad  and  pensive.  ''  You  must  comfort  yourself/' 
says  this  honest-hearted  correspondent,  "and  be  of  good 
cheer,  assuring  your  Grace  that  the  King  is  well  appeased 
and  satisfied,  as  I  well  perceive  when  he  speaks  of  you;  and 
doubt  you  not  but  you  shall  have  him  as  good  to  your  Grace 
as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  He  is  a  prince  of  so  many  good 
qualities,  that  he  will  remember  the  good  services  and  pains 
you  have  taken  for  him,  and  the  great  familiarity  between 
you.  Sometimes  the  father  and  the  son  be  in  displeasure, 
and  brother  and  brother,  by  ill  reports,  as  may  fortune  has 
been  now  between  your  Grace  and  the  King."  He  advises 
Wolsey  to  take  an  opportunity  of  seeking  a  personal  interview 
with  his  Majesty,  **  which  should  be  to  the  comfort  of  you 
both."  But,  unfortunately,  the  King's  absence  at  Ampthill, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  sweating  sickness,  prevented  Wolsey 
for  a  time  from  following  this  judicious  advice. 

Meanwhile,  from  his  conversation  with  Du  Bellay,  we 
learn  what  was  passing  in  the  Cardinal's  mind.  We  learn 
also  how  this  act,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  had  shaken  that 
sense  of  his  security,  which  never,  apparently,  had  been 
shaken  until  then.  It  seemed,  like  a  sudden  flash,  to  have 
revealed  to  "Wolsey  the  extent  of  the  animosity  he  had  in- 
curred, when  he  least  imagined  he  had  provoked  it.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  King  lent  his  ear  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  Wolsey 's  enemies  augured  ill  for  his  future  peace 
and  safety.  Neither  did  he  well  know  who  those  enemies  were 
that  had  thus  gained  the  King's  hearing,  or  how  their  malice 
might  be  anticipated  in  time  to  come.  *'  Mademoiselle 
Boulan,"  says  Du  Bellay,  "  has  returned  to  Court.  The  inter- 
cepted letters  that  you  (Montmorenci)  sent  me  about  ibis 
matter  have  disquieted  them  (the  King  and  Wolsey).  ...  I 
fancy  that  the  King  is  so  far  committed  to  it  (the  divorce) 
that  none  but  God  can  get  him  out  of  it.  As  to  Wolsey,  I  do 
not  believe  he  knows  the  state  of  matters,  however  much  he 
pretends  to  do  so.  I  have  been  told  on  good  authority, 
though  I  do  not  give  it  as  certain,  that  a  little  before  this 
sweat,  the. King  used  most  terrible  language  to  him,  because 
he  seemed  desirous  to  cool  him,  and  showed  him  that  the 
Pope  would  never  consent  to  it.  Sometimes  in  walking  ^ith 
me,  while  speaking  of  his  affairs,  and  the  course  of  his  life  up 
to  that  time,  he  has  said  to  me,  that  if  God  permitted  hiin  to 

*  Julv  26 :  IV.  1987. 
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see  the  hatred  of  these  two  nations  (France  and  England) 
ertingnished,  and  firm  amity  established,  as  he  hopes  it  will 
shortly  be,  with  a  reform  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country,  such  as  he  would  effect  if  peace  were  made,  and  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom  assured,  especially  if  this  marriage 
took  place,  and  an  heir  male  were  bom  of  it,  he  would  at  once 
retire,  and  serve  God  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  that,  with- 
out any  doubt,  on  the  first  honorable  occasion  he  could  find, 
he  would  give  up  politics. 

**  I  think,  Monsieur,  that  he  foresees  that  if  this  marriage 
take  place  he  will  have  much  to  do  to  maintain  his  credit  ; 
and  ^hen  he  sees  himself  in  despair  of  it,  he  will  give  out  he 
retires  voluntarily,  having  fortified  himself  with  this  excuse 
beforehand.  In  fact,  for  the  last  three  months  he  has  been 
building,  and  managing  his  bishoprics,  and  completing  with 
all  diligence  the  foundation  of  his  college.  My  belief  is  that 
in  promoting  this  divorce,  he  had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of 
falling  back  upon  Madame  Benee.  However,  I  see  that  this 
divorce  must  take  place,  if  circumstances  do  not  prevent  it." 
He  proceeds  to  add,  that  he  is  persuaded  Wolsey  would  do  all 
he  could  for  Francis ;  but ''  that  which  ruins  all  is  that  he 
knows  his  master  to  be  the  most  avaricious  man  in  the  world, 
and  the  true  way  of  being  in  credit  with  him  is  to  teU  him, 
qa'ti  le  remettait  en  laye.  He  must,  he  says,  persuade  the 
King  that  whatever  he  does  is  for  the  King's  profit,  or  he 
would  lose  his  influence,  and  have  no  chance  against  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  who  side  with  the  Emperor."  * 

'  This    letter    is    nndated.      Le      more  inclined  to  place  it  in  September. 
Grand  refers  it  to  Aug.  20.     I  am      See  IV.  p.  2021. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


MISSION   OF   CAMPEOGIO. 

Campeggio's  arrival  was  anxiously  expected.  It  had  been 
most  inexplicably  delayed  by  real  or  diplomatic  fits  of  the 
gout,  perhaps  by  both.^  He  had  been  plundered,  in  the  sack  of 
Borne,  of  all  he  possessed,  and  compelled  to  redeem  his  lib 
with  a  large  sum  of  money .^  For  this  and  for  other  reasoiu 
he  entertained  no  great  kindness  for  the  Imperialists.  BesidfiB 
his  sufferings,  his  obligations  to  England,  as  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  instrument  for 
the  King's  present  purpose ;  and  Gasale,  Henry's  agent  ivith 
the  Pope,  was  commanded  to  ask  his  Holiness  that  Gampeggio 
might  be  sent  to  England  with  sufficient  commission  to  dete^ 
mine  the  cause.^  Apparently  the  Pope  made  no  difficulty  iB 
giving  his  consent :  whether  Gampeggio,  who  was  then  iB  it 
Eome,^  was  as  ready  to  accept  it,  is  not  quite  so  certain.  At 
all  events,  though  the  commission  was  granted  as  early  u 
April,  it  was  not  until  June  that  the  Legate  thought  of  starting 
from  Italy.  This  delay,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  cominft 
were  taken  so  displeasantly  by  the  King  and  the  Gardinal,  U 
Foxe  wrote  to  Gardiner  in  May,  that  the  hope  they  had  onci  j 
entertained  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  cause  was  con- 
verted into  despair.^  The  old  plea  of  gout,  the  obUgation  rf 
his  duties  at  Eome,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses  ani 
servants,  seemed  to  their  impatience  "imagined  excuses, 
devised  by  the  Pope  to  procure  delay.  To  remove  all  thes^i 
Wolsey  requested  the  Gardinal  to  start  at  once  with  M 
attendants,  as  horses,  mules,  money,  and  all  that  he  requirt*] 
would  be  amply  provided  for  him  in  Prance ;  and  he  eT*| 


'  I  do  not  mean  to  insinnate  that 
Campoggio  did  not  suffer  from  fits  of 
the  gout,  as  Lord  Chatham  suffered. 
This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
statement  of  Gardiner,  who  remarks 
that  the  only  objection  against  send- 
ing Gampeggio  was  the  dread  of  the 


gout,  to  which  he  is  extretnely  «^j 
and  which  leaves  him  very  we»k»"'j 
its  attacks.    IV.  p.  1822. 

*  IV.  p.  1439. 
»  IV.  p.  1655, 

♦  IV.  p.  1688. 
»  IV.  p.  1887. 
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offered  to  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  conduct  Campeggio  to 
Sagland.^  He  left  Borne  for  Naples  in  Jane,  intending  to 
embark  for  Marseilles ;  was  disappointed  of  his  purpose ; 
embarked  at  Cometo  on  the  25th  of  July,^  arrived  at  Nice, 
and  reached  Lyons  on  Saturday  the  22nd  of  August.  "  The 
Cardinal,"  says  Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
"  leaves  Lyons  to-day  (Slst  August)  or  to-morrow.  I  have 
borrowed  for  him  of  the  Pope's  Legate  a  fair  well-trimmed 
and  famished  mule,  and  four  carriage  mules ;  the  which,  with 
twenty  horses  of  mine  own,  and  ten  horses  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  (Tayk>r),  I  shall  send  forwards  to-morrow  towards 
Orleans."  « 

A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  Legate,  incessantly  tor- 
mented with  the  gout,  arrived  at  Paris.  A  week  before.  Sir 
Francis  Bryan  had  waited  for  him  at  Orleans,  having  been 
dispatched  from  England  on  the  24th  of  August,  to  bring  him 
on  his  way  with  spears  and  horsemen  to  Calais.^  He  was  to 
have  been  received  at  his  entry  into  the  capital  by  fifteen  or 
sixteen  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  ''  a  right  good  com- 
pany ;  "  but,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  crowd,  and  scarcely  able 
to  sit  on  horseback,  he  anticipated  the  preparations  made  in 
his  honour.  Francis  received  him  at  his  entry  into  Paris  with 
profound  respect,  standing  bareheaded  before  him.  He  then 
led  the  Legate  by  the  right  hand  '*  to  a  window,  and  held 
communication  with  him  for  two  long  hours."  They  dis- 
cussed the  King's  matrimonial  cause,  now  apparently  for  the 
first  time  divulged  to  the  French  king  in  all  its  details.  '^  His 
Majesty  inquired,"  writes  Campeggio  to  Sanga,  '*  how  this 
matrimonial  cause  was  progressing.  I  replied  that  I  was 
one  of  the  judges  deputed,  and  that  the  sentence  depended  on 
the  evidence  ;  but  it  was  impossible  as  yet  to  say  what  deter- 
mination would  be  taken,  except  that  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  justice.  I  added,  But  what  is  your  Majesty's  opinion  ?  He 
answered^  that  he  was  not  learned,  and  in  such  cases  he  would 
adopt  the  opinion  of  any  one  who  understood  more  about  it 
than  himself;  though  he  regarded  the  King  his  brother  as  a 
wise  and  good  man,  and  believed  that  when  he  knows  that  the 
Queen  is  his  lawful  wife,  he  will  not  attempt  any  such  thing 
(as  a  divorce) ;  but  if  she  were  not,  it  would  be  a  great  matter 
to  persist  in  a  sin  which  involved  the  salvation  of  his  soul."^ 

»  May  23:   lY.  p.  1886.  *  TV.  p.  2024. 

«  IV.  pp.  2005,  2029.  »  IV.  p.  2061. 

«  rV.  p.  2032. 
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Notwithstanding  this  show  of  courtesy,  it  is  clear  that  Franoig 
suspected  the  Legate  of  favouring  the  Emperor ;  still  more 
when  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  by  Spain.  The 
Pope,  distrusting  the  aid  of  France,  and  seeing  the  dilatoriness, 
not  to  say  mismanagement,  of  the  French  forces  in  Italy,  now 
leaned  more  than  ever  to  Imperial  protection;  and  Campeggio, 
as  his  representative,  was  supposed  to  share  in  the  sentiments 
of  his  master.  So  Francis  could  not  help  communicating  to 
Clerk  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  Campeggio  had  allowed 
it  to  transpire  that  the  main  purpose  of  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land was  to  induce  the  King  to  change  his  intentions,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  a  separation  from  the  Queen.^  Such  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  is  clear  from  Sanga*s  letter  to  the 
Cardinal,  conveying  to  him  the  Pope's  instruction  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and 
not  proceed  to  sentence  until  he  had  received  a  new  and 
express  commission  from  Bome.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  probaUe 
that  so  cautious  a  diplomatist  would  have  so  imprudently 
betrayed  himself.  The  intelligence,  however  obtained,  was 
conveyed  to  Wolsey.  It  was  a  prelude  to  the  troubles  that 
awaited  him  and  must  have  warned  him  that  he  would  not 
find  in  Campeggio  so  docile  or  compliant  a  coadjutor  in  pro- 
nouncing the  King's  divorce  as  he  had  expected.  In  fact, 
Campeggio  assumed  already  an  authority  superior  to  his  own, 
and,  without  consulting  his  colleague,  had  determined  on  the 
course  that  should  be  adopted.  As  he  had  taken  his  own  time 
in  pursuing  his  journey,  regardless  of  the  reiterated  entreaties 
of  Wolsey  to  hasten  his  arrival,  it  was  equally  clear  that  he 
would  take  his  own  way  in  managing  the  cause  ;  and  for  this 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  Boman  courts 
gave  him  considerable  advantage.  Thus  Wolsey  fell,  from  the 
first,  into  the  position  of  an  inferior  judge  or  assessor ;  as  the 
associate  of  Campeggio,  rather  than  his  superior ;  and  by  no 
energy  or  abilities  of  his  own  could  he  entirely  retrieve  his 
ground.  Further,  when  Clerk,  in  obedience  to  his  instrue- 
tions,  offered  the  Legate  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  hii 
expenses,  Campeggio  declined  to  accept  any  portion  of  his 

*  "  The  Pope  wonld  do  anything  can  do  so  withont   Bcondalimng  thv 

to  please  the  French  King ;  hut  as  the  French  King,  proceed  on  jronr  joonnf 

Emperor  is  victoriouSj  and  has  made  to  England,  and  then  do  your  ntofliS 

ot'tfrh/rcK /or  peace,  the  Pope  must  not  to  restore   mntual  affection  betwe* 

give    him    any   pretext   for  a   fresh  the   King  and    Queen."      Sang*  ^ 

rupture,  lest   the   Church  should  be  Campeggio,  IV.  p.  2047. 
utterly  annihilated.     As  soon  as  you 
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bounty,  beyond  the  expenses  of  horses  and  mules  necessary 
for  the  journey;  and  when  it  was  urged  that  by  such  an 
absolute  refusal  the  King  would  consider  that  Clerk  had  failed 
in  his  duty  and  the  acceptance  of  five  or  six  hundred  crowns 
iras  pressed  upon  him,  on  the  strength  of  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance, Campeggio  persisted  in  his  refusal,  stating  that  he  had 
sufficient  to  take  him  to  England.^  A  spirit  of  independence 
flo  tmusual,  so  contrary  to  what  the  King  and  his  minister 
had  expected,  should  have  led  them  to  anticipate  difficulties, 
and  suspect  the  apparent  concessions  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
King,  at  least,* in  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  was  blind  to  all 
Buch  consequences.  Already  he  had  installed  Anne  Boleyn  in 
xoyal  state  in  her  apartments  at  Greenwich ;  he  had  visited  her, 
and  treated  her,  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife.  Already  courtiers 
and  nobles  paid  their  respects  to  her  as  their  mistress,  and 
the  apartments  of  Katharine  were  deserted.  ''  The  King  goes 
and  comes,"  says  Du  Bellay,  *'  between  this  and  Greenwich.  I 
think  be  may  make  a  journey  to  Hampton  Court  or  Bichmond, 
and  the  Queen  likewise,  and  it  is  possible  she  may  not  return 
here  (London)  for  a  long  time.  Mademoiselle  Boleyn  has 
come  here  at  last,  and  the  King  has  lodged  her  in  a  very  fine 
lodging,  which  he  has  furnished  very  near  his  own.  Greater 
eonrt  is  paid  to  her  every  day  than  has  been  for  a  long  time 
paid  to  the  Queen.  I  believe  that  they  wish  to  accustom  the 
people  by  degrees  to  endure  her,  in  order  that  when  the  grand 
coup  comes,  it  may  not  appear  strange.  Notwithstanding,  the 
people  always  remain  hardened  against  her,  and  I  think  they 
would  do  more  than  they  do  if  they  had  more  power ;  but 
strict  order  is  everywhere  kept  daily,  and  a  proclamation  has 
been  put  out,  among  others,  that  only  ten  shop-masters  shall 
remain  in  London  of  every  nation ;  and  this  will  remove  at 
least  more  than  fifteen  thousand  Flemings.  A  search  has  also 
been  made  for  hackbuts  and  cross-bows,  and  wherever  they 
have  been  found  in  the  town  they  have  been  taken,  and  no 
other  weapon  now  remains  except  the  tongue.  In  the  country 
also,  a  great  and  continual  watch  is  kept  up,  in  such  a  sort  as 
there  is  no  appearance  that  any  great  trouble  would  ensue, 
such  as  the  enemy  would  desire ;  for  the  King  has  made  his 
intentions  [fantasie]  known  to  the  nobles  so  clearly,  that  they 
speak  more  soberly  than  they  have  done  and  you  may  under- 
stand he  is  much  more  irritated  against  the  Emperor  than  his 

»  IV.  p.  2064. 
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Council  pretends,  because  he  has  threatened  to  torn  him  oat 
of  his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects."  ^ 

Hitherto  the  divorce  had  been  driven  on  with  comparative 
secrecy.  At  least  it  was  confined  to  England,  and  was 
probably  little  known  beyond  the  metropolis.  By  the  coming 
of  Gampeggio  across  the  Continent,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremonial  attending  on  the  movements  of  a  Papal  Nuncio,  it 
was  blazoned  forth  to  all  the  world,  and  blown  into  every  eye. 
Curiosity,  dormant  before,  was  stimulated  by  the  Legate's 
deliberate  progress  through  the  great  cities  of  France.  The 
purport  of  his  journey,  and  all  its  particulars,  had  become  the 
general  topic  of  conversation  and  inquiry.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  graver  scandal.  For  although  the 
King  and  his  immediate  advisers  might  persuade  themselves 
that  they  were  exclusively  employed  in  settling  a  disputed 
point  of  law  which  had  troubled  the  King's  conscience,  ordinary 
lookers-on  saw  the  case  only  in  its  broad  and  popular  aspect. 
No  amount  of  ingenious  pleading  could  get  rid  of  the  &ct,  that 
Henry  had  lived  with  his  Queen  for  twenty  years,  and  had 
never  expressed  any  scruple  until  she  was  past  the  meridian 
of  her  life,  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
She  was  the  mother  of  his  only  daughter  and  successor ;  and, 
even  had  there  been  any  irregularity  in  their  union  at  the 
first,  it  was  supposed  to  be  removed  by  lapse  of  time.  At  aD 
events,  any  irregularity  deserved  less  to  be  regarded  than  the 
wrong  inflicted  by  the  husband  on  an  innocent  wife,  and  by 
the  father  on  his  child,  by  the  present  proceedings.  How  it 
was  regarded  in  England,  is  clear  from  Du  Bellay's  letter.  K 


»  Dec.  9 :  IV.  p.  2177.  Though  Du 
Bellay'a  letter  was  written  some  weeks 
later  than  Campoggio's  arrival  in 
England,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
Anno  Boleyn's  lodging  in  the  Court 
must  be  referred  to  this  period.  The 
King  writes  to  her  in  September  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Legate  in  Paris, 
expects  his  coming  on  Monday ;  "  and 
then  I  trust  within  a  while  after  to 
enjoy  that  which  I  have  so  longed 
for,  to  God's  pleasure  and  our  both 
comfort."  It  is  clear  that  she  was  at 
that  time  absent.  The  remaining 
jwrtion  of  the  letter  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  intimacy, 
(p.  2057.)  About  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  before,  he  was  busy  in  preparing 
for  her  a  lodging,  and  was  desirous 
that  her  father  should  make  his  pro- 


visions with  speed  (i.e.  for  comin? 
to  Court),  p.  2020.  Next  we  betf 
of  his  employment  in  furnishing  «■ 
"  The  cause  why  this  bearer  tarrieth 
so  long  is  the  business  that  I  b*^ 
had  to  dress  up  ger  (g^eer)  foryo«» 
which  I  trust  ere  long  to  aee  yoi 
occupy,  and  then  I  trust  to  occupy 
yours."  And  the  dat«  of  this  letttf 
is  fixed  by  the  concluding  pangrapk" 
'*  The  unf eigrned  sickness  of  thi  ww* 
wishing  legate  (Gampeggio)  dfltt 
somewhat  retard  his  access  to  yotf 
presence."  The  words  show  cle«^f 
the  court  that  was  already  l**^ 
her  by  all  who  desired  to  stand  «» 
with  the  King,  and  are  irreconcO*" 
with  the  supposition  of  her  then  b«s| 
at  any  gre^t  distance  from  London* 
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is  admitted  reluctantly  by  writers  like  Hall,  who  eagerly 
adopted  without  discrimination  the  official  and  permitted 
report.  '*  On  the  coming  of  the  Legate/'  says  this  Chronicler, 
"the  common  people,  being  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  in 
especial  women,  and  other  that  favoured  the  Queen,  talked 
largely,  and  said  that  the  King  would,  for  his  own  pleasure, 
have  another  wife,  and  had  sent  for  this  Legate,  to  be  divorced 
from  his  Queen;  with  many  foolish  words.  Insomuch  that 
whosoever  spoke  against  the  marriage  was  of  the  common 
people  abhorred  and  reproved."  *  Abroad,  where  speech  was 
more  free,  the  comments  on  the  Legate's  journey  assumed  a 
more  sharp  and  decisive  form.  ''It  is  said  here  that  the 
cardinal  Campeggio  comes  now  into  England  for  some  par- 
ticular business,"  writes  Hacket,  retailing  to  Wolsey  the 
romouTB  in  Flanders :  '*  which  business,  if  it  come  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  thought,  it  were  cause  sufficient  to  cause  the  stones 
come  out  of  the  streets  to  cry  vengeance  upon  us.'*  ^  Influenced 
by  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  and  desirous  on  his  own 
account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  Pope  who  had  sent  him, 
to  find  some  reasonable  way  out  of  the  present  dilemma, 
Campeggio  prepared  to  cross  over  to  England. 

Still  suflfering  severely  from  the  gout,  he  left  Paris  on 
Friday  the  18th  of  September,  intending  by  easy  stages  to 
Teach  Calais  in  the  course  of  a  week.  He  had  been  **  mar- 
vellously tormented  "  since  his  arrival  in  the  French  capital, 
and  had  uttered  "  many  a  bitter  Kyrie  eleyson  "  during  the 
paroxysms  of  his  importunate  disease.    He  reached  Montreuil 


>  Hall,  p.  754. 

*  IV.    p.   2051.     It  is  worth  ob- 

■ervii^^  that  Tyndall,  who,  in  common 

vith  Lather  and  Melancthon,  spoke 

ttnoglj  against  the  divorce,  meets 

Uw  main  reason  on  which  Henry  and 

kit  bTonrers  defended  it,  by  asserting 

^  it  woald  leave  the  snccession 

jboie  doabtfnl  than  ever.    By  exclud- 

9g  Mary's  right  to  the  crown,  the 

tiKoenion  would  devolve  on  the  King 

^  Scotland ;   "  and  we  may  fortune 

^  find  one  at  home   (glancing,   no 

4nbt,  at  the  Doke  of    Richmond), 

^efa,  becanae  he  is  near  at  hand, 

^Oold  look  to  step  in  before  him.  .  .  . 

^hn  King's  grace,  will  ye  say,  shall 

Wt6  another  wife,  and  she  shall  bear 

^iiB  a  prince,  and    he   shall    break 

*^fe?     Who  hath  promised  him  a 

Mice?  Moreover,  if  his  new  marriage 

^  not  weU  proved,  and  go  forth  with 


good  authority,  so  shall  we  yet  follow 
the  Princess  still,  or,  if  she  be  sent 
away,  some  other."  Pract.  of  Prelates, 
p.  333.  "I  did  my  diligence,"  ho 
says,  "a  long  season,  to  know  what 
reasons  onr  holy  prelates  should  make 
for  this  divorcement  ;  but  I  coald 
not  come  by  them.  I  searched  what 
might  be  said  for  their  part,  but  I 
could  find  no  lawful  cause  of  myself, 
by  any  Scripture  that  I  ever  read." 
p.  232.  These  and  similar  passages 
Foxe  disingenuously  omitted  from  his 
edition  of  Tyndall,  without  notice. 
They  have  been  restored  by  Tyndall'a 
late  editor,  Mr.  Walter.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Tvndall's  notions  of 
marriage  were  quite  as  extraordinary 
as  those  of  any  Koman  canonist, 
lie  would  have  felt  no  objection  to 
marrying  Mary  Tudor  ta  the  Dake  of 
Richmond. 
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on  the  24th,  '^  still  carried  in  a  litter/*  says  Gerk,  by  iidiom 
he  was  attended,  '^  his  feet  being  not  able  to  abide  the  sqwasse 
(pressure)  of  the  stirrup,  or  his  hands  to  hold  the  bridle."  In 
consequence  of  the  tempestuous  weather  he  was  detained  at 
Calais  until  Tuesday  the  29th ;  and  arrived  at  Canterbury  on 
the  1st  of  October.  Here  he  was  magnificently  received  by 
the  clergy  and  civic  authorities.  The  street,  from  the  gate 
where  he  entered  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  priory,  was  Ihed 
with  the  various  orders  of  friars  and  other  religious  commnni- 
ties.  At  the  cathedral  door  he  was  received  under  a  canopy. 
"  My  lord  of  Canterbury,  with  the  prior  of  Christ  Church,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  a  sufiragan  in  pontijUaUbutt 
censed  him,  and  so  wan  to  the  high  altar."  ^  Here  he  song 
mass,  and  blessed  the  people.  Four  days  more  elapsed  hdm 
he  reached  Dartford.  On  the  8th  of  October  he  made  his 
entry  into  London,  The  sight-seers,  who  expected  to  be 
gratified  by  a  magnificent  ceremonial,  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed ;  for  a  fresh  attack  of  the  gout,  more  severe  than 
the  former,  wholly  disabled  him,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
fatigue  of  a  litter.  "  On  Wednesday  the  7th,"  he  writes,  "I 
reached  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk.^  It  was  arranged  that  my  entry  shonld 
be  publicly  made  the  next  day,  and  the  cardinal  of  York  was 
to  take  part  in  it.  But  I  was  so  prostrated  by  the  gout  that  I 
could  not  travel  any  further,  either  in  a  litter  or  on  horseback. 
So  I  remained  in  the  Duke's  house  all  the  next  day ;  and  in 
the  morning  the  Cardinal  conveyed  me  to  the  river,  and  I 
proceeded  in  a  barge  to  the  lodging  assigned  to  me,  namely, 
Bath  House,  without  any  noise  or  pomp.  I  have  remained 
there  all  this  present  time  {i.e.  until  the  17th  of  October),  and 
am  confined  to  my  bed,  my  agony  being  greater  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  journey.  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  sufl&ciently 
free  from  pain  to  be  able  to  visit  the  King."  ® 

The  unhappy  prelate,  who  had  pursued  his  journey  vA^ 
great  deUberation,  tormented  with  bodily  pain  and  mentally 
ill  at  ease,  naturally  promised  himself  some  little  respite  from 
his  troubles  and  fatigues.  But  any  such  respite  ill  suited  the 
restless  impatience  of  the  Cardinal,  not  a  little  irritated  by  the 
dilatory  movements  of  the  Legate,  and  half  incredulous  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  complaint.  "  The  day  following,"  continues 
Gampeggio,  **  Wolsey  came  to  see  me.     I  had  beUeved  and 

'  IV.  p.  2082.  «  Suffolk  Street,  in  the  Strand  ? 

»  IV.  p.  2099. 
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hoped  that  he  would  not  discnss  any  husiness  with  me  ;  but 
he  entered  immediately  into  the  cause  of  my  coming.  He 
showed  me  that,  in  order  to  maintain  an  increasing  authority 
of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  persuade  the  King 
to  apply  for  a  Legate,  in  order  to  remove  .the  scruple  which 
he  had  on  his  conscience,  although  many  of  the  prelates  in 
this  kingdom  had  declared  that  such  a  course  was  unnecessary. 
...  As  the  Cardinal  and  the  King  were  both  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  I  have  presented 
the  Pope's  letter  of  credence,  telling  the  former  that  on  my 
departure  from  Bome  the  Pope  believed  that  the  King  was  not 
80  resolved  on  this  matter,  but  that  Wolsey  would  be  able  to 
labour  with  me  in  persuading  the  King  to  take  another  course  ; 
and  probably  I  should  be  able  to  persuade  his  Majesty  to 
persevere  in  his  marriage,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
judicial  sentence  of  separation.  I  detailed  all  the  reasons 
which  moved  his  Holiness  to  desire  this  result ;  but,  though  I 
urged  the  matter  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  could  not  move 
him  in  the  least.  He  alleged  that  if  the  King's  desire  was 
not  complied  with,  fortified  and  justified  as  it  was  by  the 
reasons,  writings,  and  counsels  of  many  learned  men  who 
feared  God,  total  ruin  would  specially  ensue  of  the  kingdom, 
of  himself,  and  of  the  Church's  influence.  As  I  am  still 
confined  to  my  bed  his  Lordship  came  three  or  four  times  to 
visit  me.  We  have  debated  the  question  three  or  four  hours 
together ;  but  though  in  the  Pope's  name  I  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  the  mind  of  his  Majesty,  and  reconcile  him  to 
the  Queen,  I  have  had  no  more  success  in  persuading  the 
Cardinal  than  if  I  had  spoken  to  a  rock.  His  objections  are 
founded  on  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage,  the  instability  of 
the  realm  and  the  succession ;  and  they  are  so  wedded  to  this 
opinion  that  they  not  only  solicit  my  compliance  with  them, 
but  the  expediting  of  this  business  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Thus  I  find  myself  in  great  straits,  with  a  heavy  burden  on 
my  shoulders ;  nor  do  I  see  how  judgment  can  be  deferred, 
even  for  a  brief  space.  They  will  endure  no  procrastination, 
alleging  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  at  a  standstiU, 
and  that  if  the  cause  remains  undetermined  it  will  give  rise  to 
infinite  and  imminent  perils."^  In  another  letter  on  the 
same  subject  he  adds: — "As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  stand,  we 
shall  go  to  the  King,  At  the  first  interview  I  shall  do  no 
more  than  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  see  how  far  his 

»  Bee  IV.  p.  2112. 
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mind  coincides  with  the  information  I  have  received.    On 
presenting  the  Pope's  letter  I  will  exhort  him  according  to  my 
instructions.     This  has  been  arranged  by  Wolsey  and  myself. 
Subsequently  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  persuade  the  King  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  divorce,  though  I  feel  sore  it  will 
be  in  vain.     I  will  do  the  same  with  the  Queen,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  show  less  repugnance.  .  .  .  The  matter  has  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  it  can  no  longer  be  borne,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  leave  all  the  burthen  upon  me,  because  the  cardinal  of 
York  and  all  the  kingdom  take  so  much  interest  in  it  that  they 
will  wait  no  longer.   I  beg  you  will  obtain  for  me  a  determinate 
answer,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  let  it  be  sent  with 
diligence."  ^    He  continues : 

**  The  King,  being  desirous  to  give  an  audience,  removed 
to  his  palace  here  in  London  on  the  river  (Blackfriars),  not 
far  distant  from  my  lodging.  Although  I  could  neither  ride 
nor  walk,  and  could  not  sit  without  discomfort,  I  was  com- 
pelled on  the  22nd  (Tuesday)  to  go  for  my  first  audience.  I 
was  warmly  received  and  welcomed  by  his  Majesty.  The 
ambassadors  and  all  the  prelates  and  princes  of  the  kingdom 
were  assembled  in  a  large  hall.  .  .  .  My  friend  Florian  made 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  was  attentively  heard.  When  he 
alluded  to  the  calamities  of  Italy  and  Rome  all  were  moved  to 
tears.^  Dr.  Foxe  made  an  eloquent  reply.  After  this  public 
ceremony  the  King  drew  us  two  Legates  into  another  chamber, 
when  I  explained  to  him  the  Pope's  good  will,  and  presented 
his  letter,  which  the  King  read.  .  .  .  Next  day  after  dinner  he 
visited  me  privately,  and  we  remained  together  alone  about 
four  hours,  discussing  two  things  only.  First,  I  exhorted 
him  against  attempting  this  matter ;  and  to  avoid  scandals 
and  satisfy  his  scruples,  told  him  he  might  have  a  new 
dispensation.  He  heard  all  I  had  to  say  patiently,  and  made 
evidently  a  premeditated  reply,  instructed,  I  believe,  by  the 
cardinal  of  York,  who  had  used  the  very  same  arguments. 
We  discussed,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  dispensation 
of  the  Pope  was  contra  jtis  divinum ;  if  not,  whether  it  was 
valid.  His  Majesty  has  so  diligently  studied  the  matter,  that 
I  believe  in  this  case  he  knows  more  than  any  great  theologian 
and  jurist.  He  told  me  plainly  he  wanted  nothing  more  than 
a  declaration  whether  this  marriage  was  valid  or  not,— he 
himself  always  assuming  its  invalidity ;  and  I  believe  if  an 

'  Campeggio  to  Salviati,  October  17.    IV.  p.  2099,  abridged. 
*  See  also  Von.  Cal.,  p.  176. 
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angel  descended  from  Heaven,  he  would   not    be   able  to 
persuade  his  Majesty  to  the  contrary. 

"  We  then  discussed  a  proposal  for  persuading  the  Queen 
to  enter  some  religious  house ;  at  which  he  was  highly 
pleased ;  and  indeed,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  it,  as  he  has 
ceased  for  two  years  from  cohabiting  with  her,  and  will  not 
letom  to  her,  whatever  the  result  may  be.  In  all  other 
matters  the  King  will  concede  whatever  she  demands,  and 
will  settle  the  succession  on  her  daughter  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  male  issue  by  another  marriage.  York  and  I  were 
appointed  to  speak  to  her  about  this  on  the  following  day."^ 

They  had    already  agreed  to    this    course  before  their 
audience,  when  Campeggio,   stiU  firm  to  his   engagement, 
endeavoured  to  shake  the  CardinaPs  resolution,  and  repre- 
sented the  danger  that  would  ensue  from  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor.   To  this  Wolsey  demurred,  observing  that  the  affair 
would  be  conducted  to  the  Queen's  benefit  and  honour ;  nor 
wag  it  likely  that  the  Emperor  would  burthen  himself  with  a 
great  war  in  Katharine's  behalf,  as  he  had  so  quietly  permitted 
two  of  his  sisters  to  be  expelled  from  their  kingdoms.^    Find- 
ing this  argument  unavailing,  **  I  represented,"  says  Cam- 
peggio, "that,  according  to  the  Pope's  instructions,  I  was 
bound  to  make  his  Holiness  acquainted  with  my  opinion  on 
this  matter,  and  wait  for  his  further  instructions  before  I 
proceeded  to  judgment."    At  this  remark  Wolsey's  suspicions 
were  at  once  aroused.    It  confirmed  all  his  misgivings.   Turn- 
ing with  a  scowl  on  his  unhappy  colleague,  he  exclaimed.  Si 
«c  egtf  nolo  negociari  vobiscum  sine  potestate,  neque  sic  agitur 
om  rege.    It  was  all  Campeggio  could  do  to  pacify  him  by 
explaining  away  his  unlucky  admission.    He  tells  his  corre- 
spondent, Sanga,  "  that  he  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
persevere  in  this  course,  as  the  Pope  had  desired  him.     They 
We  80  determined  and  engrossed  by  their  own  opinion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  shake  them.  ...  In  my  last  conversation 
^ith  his  Lordship  he  said,  and  repeated  it  many  times  in 
liatin,  '  Most  reverend  Lord,  beware  lest,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Sweater  part  of  Germany,  awing  to  the  luirshness  and  severity  of 
•  certain  Cardinal,  has  become  estranged  from  the  Apostolic  See 
ftii  the  Faith,  it  should  be  said  that  another  Cardinal  lias  given 
Ae  same  occasion  to  England  with  the  same  result.*     He  often 
impresses  upon  me  that,  if  this  divorce  be  not  granted,  the 

»  IV.  p.  2101. 

*  Allnding  to  the  Qaeen  of  Hungary  and  the  Qaeen  of  Denmark. 
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authority  of  the  See  Apostolic  in  this  kingdom  will  be  at  an 
end;  and  he  certainly  proves  himself  very  zealous  for  its 
preservation,  for  he  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  it  veiy 
great  services,  because  all  his  grandeur  is  connected  with  it"  ^ 
In  this  state  of  feeling  the  Legates  proceeded  to  visit  the 
Queen. 

Up  to  this  time,  although  Anne  Boleyn  had  a  separate 
establishment  in  the  palace,  to  save  her  the  unpleasantness  of 
meeting  the  Queen,^  Henry  had  diminished  none  of  that  out- 
ward respect  which  he  exhibited  to  Katharine    in  public. 
"The  Queen,"  says  a  keen  observer,  ''makes  such  cheer 
(maintains  her  cheerfulness)  as  she  has  always  done  in  her 
greatest  triumphs ;  nor,  to  see  them  together,  could  any  one 
have  told  there  was  anything  the  matter.     To  this  hour  they 
have  the  same  bed  and  the  same  table."  ^    The  persecution  to 
which  Katharine  was  exposed  was  of  a  silent  and  mysterious 
kind.     Counsel  was  allowed  her,  but  they  were  in  priYite 
browbeaten  or  tampered  with.     It  was  suggested  to  them 
what  they  should  advise  her,  if  she  would  not  "  incur  the 
hatred  of  his  Holiness,  and  of  all  Christian  people ; "  what 
she  should  or  should  not  insist  on  if  she  would  avoid  the 
censure  of  "setting  forth   her  own  sensual   affection,  and 
desiring  what  the  law  had  justly  condemned."  *    It  is  needless 
to  say  that  these  suggestions  simply  regarded  what  was  con- 
venient to  the  King*8  cause ;  that  the  most  ingenious  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  convince  Charles  and  other  continental 
sovereigns  that  no  wrong  was  intended  her ;  that  she  acquiesced 
in  those  proceedings,  and  desired  the  judgment  of  the  Legate. 
Effectual  means  were  adopted  for  preventing  her  communica- 
tions with  Eome  and  the  Emperor.     More  arbitrary  still,  the 
KiDg  had  exacted  an  oath  from  her  that  she  would  write    | 
nothing  except  according  to  his  dictation. 

"  Taking  leave  of  his  Majesty,"  continues  Campeggio,' 
"the  Cardinal  and  I  repaired  to  the  Queen,  with  whom  we 
conversed  alone,  about  two  hours.  After  our  greetings,  I  gave 
her  the  Pope's  letter,  which  she  received  and  read  with  good 
cheer.     She  then  inquired  what  I  had  to  say  to  her.    I  began 

»  IV.  p.  2113.  at    least  vnth    the   Queen  ;   one  <» 

«  IV.  p.  2207.  Saturday,  Oct.  24,  the  other  on  Tiwfr 

*  Du  Bellay,  IV.  p.  2096.  day,  the  27th,  when  she  was  attended 

*  See  the  two  extraordinary  docu-  by  her  advisers.  Sec  IV.  pp.  2101 
mente,  IV.  pp.  2033,  2092.  2111,  2112.     As  Campeggio  sends  ita 

*  Though  Campeggio's  account  is  two  lett<?rs  at  different  dates  to  Sang»i 
somewhat  confused,  it  seems  certain  he  can  scarcely  have  confused  one 
that  the  Legatee  had  two  interviews  account  with  the  other. 
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by  telling  her  that  as  the  Pope  could  not  refuse  justice  to  any 
one  who  demanded  it,  he  had  sent  the  cardinal  of  York  and 
myself  to  examine  the  state  of  the  question  between  her  High- 
ness and  the  King ;  but  as  the  matter  was  very  important  and 
full  of  difficulty,  his  Holiness,  in  consideration  of  his  paternal 
office,  and  of  the  love  which  he  bore  her,  counselled  her,  con- 
fiding much  in  her  prudence,  that,  rather  than  press  it  to 
trial,  she  should  of  herself  take  some  other  course,  which 
would  give  general  satisfaction,  and  greatly  benefit  herself.  I 
said  no  more,  in  order  to  discover  what  she  would  demand. 
The  cardinal  of  York  followed  to  the  same  effect,  as  far  as  I 
eonld  understand,  for  he  spoke  chiefly  in  EngUsh." 

Her  Majesty  replied,  "  that  she  knew  the  sincerity  of  her 
own  conscience,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  the  Faith,  and  in 
obedience  to  God  and  His  Holy  Church ;  that  she  wished  to 
nnborthen  her  conscience  to  our  lord  (the  Pope) ;  and  for  the 
present  she  would  give  no  other  reply,  as  she  intended  to 
demand  counsellors  of  the  King,  her  lord  and  consort,  and 
then  she  would  hear  and  answer  us.     She  added,  that  she  had 
heard  we  were  to  induce  her  to  enter  some  religion.     I  did  not 
deny  it,  and  strove  to  persuade  her  that  it  rested  with  her,  by 
doing  this,  to  satisfy  God,  her  own  conscience,  and  the  glory 
ftnd  honor  of  her  name.     I  said  that  by  doing  this  she  would 
preserve  her  dignities  and  temporal  goods,  and  secure  the 
Boecession  of  her  daughter  ;  that  she  would  lose  nothing,  for 
ihe  had  lost  persona  del  re  already,  and  would  not  recover  it. 
She  should  therefore  rather  yield  to  his  displeasure  than 
BQbmit  her  cause  to  the  hazard  of  a  sentence — considering,  if 
judgment  went  against  her,  how  great  would  be  her  grief  and 
trouble,  and  how  much  the  ruin  of  her  reputation.    Her  dowry 
would  be  forfeited,  and  great  would  be  the  scandal  and  enmity 
that  would  ensue.     On  the  other  hand,  if  she  compUed,  she 
would  retain  her  dower,  the  guardianship  of  the  Princess,  her 
rank,  and  whatever  else  she  chose  to  demand;  and  would 
neither  offend  God  nor  her  conscience.     I  enforced  these  argu- 
ments by  the  example  of  a  queen  of  France  who  did  the  same, 
and  is  still  honored  by  God  and  that  kingdom.    The  same  argu- 
ments were  urged  by  the  cardinal  of  York,  who  begged  her  to 
ponder  them  well,  and  hoped  she  would  resolve  for  the  best. 
80  we  left  her,  assuring  us  that  she  would  make  known  to  our 
lord  (the  Pope)  the  sincerity  of  her  conscience.     To  this  I 
feplied,  that  I  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to  hear  whatever  she 
chose  to  explain  to  me,  and  I  would  faithfuUy  report  to  him 
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my  opinion ;  and  by  his  reply  she  would  learn  that  I  had  done 
my  duty  sincerely.  She  concluded  the  conference  by  saying 
she  was  a  lone  woman  and  a  stranger,  without  friend  or 
adviser,  and  intended  to  ask  the  King  for  counsellors,  when 
she  would  give  us  audience.'*  * 

A  few  days  after  he  wrote  to  Salviati,  in  whom  the  Pope 
placed  implicit  confidence,  his  impressions  of  this  interview, 
and  of  the  Queen's  intentions.  **  I  do  not  despair,"  he  says, 
**  of  success  in  persuading  the  Queen  to  enter  some  religion, 
though  I  see  it  is  difficult,  and  more  than  doubtful.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  gain  over  the  Emperor  to  this  course,  and 
induce  him  to  write,  or,  better  still,  send  some  personage  to 
persuade  her.  Imagine  my  condition,  when,  besides  indis- 
position of  body,  I  suffer  from  such  infinite  agitation  of  mini 
As  she  is  nearly  fifty,  and  would  lose  nothing  whatever,  and 
as  so  much  good  would  ensue,  I  cannot  see  why  it  shonld  be 
impossible  to  persuade  her  to  adopt  this  course.  As  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  is  in  her  favor,  and  I  believe  she 
will  choose  him  as  one  of  her  counsellors,  with  the  King's 
consent,  I  had  a  long  interview  with  him  on  the  26th  (Sunday), 
and  exhorted  him  to  adopt  this  course,  for  many  reasons. 
When  he  left  me  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
urged.     God  grant  that  the  best  counsels  may  prevail ! "  * 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  lines,  the  unfortunate  Legate 
had  for  the  last  twenty  days  been  suffering  from  an  acnte 
attack  of  gout  in  the  knee,  and  was  unable  to  use  it  without 
great  agony.  Buried  in  books  of  canon  law,  interrupted  by 
swarms  of  divines  and  doctors  who  crowded  into  his  presence 
with  their  proofs  and  authorities,  pestered  with  ceaseless  im- 
portunities from  all  sides,  receiving  impossible  instructions 
from  Rome — for  the  Pope  still  craved  for  delay,  and  would  by 
no  means  allow  him  to  go  beyond  his  commission — he  was 
allowed  no  repose  of  body  or  mind.  Every  one  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  to  give  even  a  minute's  con-  ; 
sideration  to  the  sufferings  and  necessities  of  the  unfortunate 
Legate,  and  drove  on  their  plans  and  their  purposes,  as  if  life 
and  death  depended  on  the  result.  *'  I  had  written  thus  &r 
yesterday,"  says  Campeggio,  ruefully,  **  when  this  morning  at 
break  of  day  the  cardinal  of  York  came  to  visit  me,  whilst  I 
was  still  in  bed  not  a  little  tormented  by  the  gout.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  King  had  spoken  with  the  Queen, 
who  had  demanded  of  him  foreign  counsellors,  and  the  King 

»  IV.  p.  2101.  •  IV.  p.  2108. 
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had  granted  her  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
Bochester,  Bath,  and  London,  the  Queen's  confessor,  and 
others.  As  he  will  not  consent  to  her  having  a  Spaniard,  he 
is  contented  that  she  shall  have  a  proctor,  and  another  advo- 
cate from  Flanders,  and  a  Spaniard  named  Yives.  He  then 
told  me  that  the  Queen  had  asked  permission  of  the  King  to 
confess  to  me.  Accordingly  at  nine  o'clock  she  came  privately, 
and  was  with  me  for  a  long  space.  Though  she  told  me  all 
under  the  seal  of  confession,  she  gave  me  liberty,  indeed  she 
besonght  me,  to  write  to  the  Pope  certain  resolutions,  taking 
an  oath  of  secrecy  from  my  secretaries,  adding  that  she  would 
make  known  her  intentions  in  proper  time  and  place. 

"  Her  discourse  ranged  from  her  first  arrival  in  England 

to  the  present  time.    First,  she  affirmed  on  her  conscience 

that  from  her  marriage  with  prince  Arthiu*,  on  the  14th  of 

November,  until  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  April,  she  had  not 

jdept  in  the  same  bed  with  him  more  than  seven  nights,  et  che 

da  lui  resto  intacta  et  incorrupta  come  vene  dal  ventro  di  mui 

madre.     Secondly,  after  I  had  exhorted  her  at  great  length  to 

remove  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  content  herself  with  making 

a  profession  of  chastity,  setting  before  her  all  the  reasons 

which  could  be  lurged  on  that  head,  she  assured  me  she  would 

never  comply ;  that  she  intended  to  live  and  die  in  the  estate 

of  matrimony,  to  which  God  had  called  her ;  that  she  should 

always  remain  of  that  opinion,  and  would  never  change  it. 

She  repeated  this  many  times  so  determinately  and  deliberately 

that  I  am  convinced  she  will  act  as  she  says.     She  insists 

that  everything  shall  be  decided  judicially,  and  if  sentence 

should  go  against  her  she  will  then  be  as  free  as  the  King's 

highness ;  saying  that  neither  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  one 

hand,  nor  any  great  punishment  on  the  other,  though  she 

should  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  should  induce  her  to  alter  this 

resolution ;  and  if,  after  death,  she  could  return  to  life,  she 

would  prefer  to  die  over  again,  rather  than  change  it.     She 

prayed  me,  in  the  third  place,  to  prevail  upon  his  Majesty  to 

remove  this  fantasy  from  his  Holiness,  and  to  regard  her  as 

his  consort,  and  assure  the  King  she  would  use  her  influence  \ 

with  the  Emperor  to  conclude  a  universal  peace.    As  I  had 

not  failed  to  say  all  I  could  to  persuade  her,  and  she  remained 

firm,  nothing  more  occurred,  and  she  left  me.     I  assure  you 

that  from  all  her  conversation  I  have  always  thought  her  to 

be  a  prudent  lady,  and  now  more  than  ever.    But  as  she  can, 

without  much  prejudice  to  herself,  avoid  such  great  perils  and 
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difficulties,  her  obstinacy  in  refusing  this  sound  advice  does 
not  much  please  me."  ^ 

On  Tuesday  the  27th  of  October,  the  two  Cardinals,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  had  another  interview  with  Katharine, 
whom  they  found  surrounded  by  her  councillors,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  friar,  Dr.  Standish,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  She  received  the  Legates  with  her  usual  dignity, 
complaining,  but  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  anger, 
that  they  had  come  to  question  her  on  a  matter  of  such  high 
concernment,  without  due  notice,  or  allowing  her  time  enough 
to  take  counsel.  Gampeggio  then  reiterated  the  arguments 
he  had  used  before  ;  spoke  at  great  length,  and  was  followed 
by  Wolsey,  who  knelt  before  her,  supplicating  her  long  and 
earnestly  to  follow  this  advice,  to  her  honour  and  benefit.  She 
replied,  she  would  do  nothing  to  the  condemnation  of  her  sonl 
or  the  violation  of  God's  laws,  and  when  she  had  taken 
counsel  with  her  advisers,  would  let  them  have  her  final 
answer.  **We  shall  see,"  says  Gampeggio,  "  what  they  will 
advise  her,  and  what  counsel  she  will  adopt,  though  as  yet  it 
does  not  seem  likely  she  will  bend  one  way  or  the  other."* 

This  dilatoriuess  and  apparent  want  of  resolution  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Wolsej. 
Gampeggio  seemed  far  more  bent  on  knitting  together  again 
/the  disrupted  tie  by  which  the  King  was  still  held  than  in 
f  proceeding  with  the  divorce.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Campeggio's  instructions  extended  no  further.  "I  am 
ashamed,"  writes  Sanga  to  Gampeggio,  "  of  repeating  the 
same  thing  so  many  times,  especially  as  you  were  well  informed 
of  the  Pope's  mind  at  your  departure  ;  but  every  day  stronger 
reasons  are  discovered  which  compel  the  Pope  to  remind  yon 
that  you  are  to  act  cautiously,  and  use  your  utmost  skill  and 
address  in  diverting  the  King  from  his  present  intention,  and 
restoring  to  him  his  former  love  to  the  Queen.  Should  yoa 
find  this  impossible,  you  are  not  to  pronounce  any  sentence 
whatever  without  a  new  and  express  commission  from  this  place 
(Rome)  .  .  .  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  repeating  that 
you  are  not  to  proceed  to  sentence  under  any  pretext  without 
an  express  commission ;  but  you  are  to  protract  the  matter  as 
long  as  you  can,  if,  haply,  God  shall  put  into  the  King's  heart 
some  holy  thought,  so  that  he  may  not  desire  from  his  Holi- 
ness a  thing  which  cannot  be  granted  without  injustice,  peril, 

*  Oampojsfgio  to  Salviati,  Oct.  26,       this  volujne. 
IV.  p.  2108.     See  also  Appendix  to  *  IV.  p.  2111. 
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and  Bcandal."  ^    It  is  due  to  the  Legate  to  say  that  he  adhered 
to  these  instructions    implicitly,   taking    every  opportunity 
allowed  by  the  law's  delay,  and  the  interminable  processes  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  hour.    The 
growing  rumour  of  the  Emperor's   descent  into  Italy,  the 
snceesB  of  the  Imperial  arms,  the  incapacity  displayed  by  the 
French  generals,  or  their  unwillingness  at  least  to  push  the 
war  with  energy,  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  Emperor 
was  the  real  monarch  of  Italy.     To  offend  him  by  conceding 
ike  King's  demand  would  kindle  ''  an  inextinguishable  confla- 
gration in  Christendom,"  and  the  Church  would  perish  in  the 
nins.      The   sack  of  Home,  with   its  lasting  memories  of 
^lage,  terror,  and  bloodshed,  could  not  endure  repetition. 
This,  Campeggio,  who  had  himself  been  a   sufferer,  knew. 
But  his  obvious  reluctance  to  proceed  to  trial  did  not  escape 
the  vigilant  eye  of  Wolsey,  now  more  alert  and  pressing  than 
ever  from  anticipation  of  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  and  the 
certainty  of  impending  ruin.     He  desired  Casale,  then   at 
Bome,  to  tell  the  Pope  that,  notwithstanding  all  professions  of 
eandour  and  kindness  shown  to  Campeggio,  the  Legate  had 
taken  a  course  entirely  at  variance  with  his  instructions ;  was 
ittempting  to  dissuade  the  King  from  his  purpose,  and  would 
take  no  step  in  the  cause  he  was  sent  to  determine,  until  he 
had  reported  his  own  impressions  to  the  Pope.     **  What  is 
more,"  said  Wolsey,  "  although  I  am  his  colleague  he  will  not 
entrust  me  with  his  commission,  so  that  the  King,  who  had 
lieretofore  assured  his  Privy  Council  that  the  Pope  would  not 
lul  to  do  what  he  could  in   his   cause,  now  finds  himself 
deceived,  and  can  get  no  information  about  the  commission  ; 
iriiilst  those  who  asserted  that  nothing  but  pretexts  or  delay 
"^oold  be  invented,  are  found  to  be  correct  in  their  judgment. 
;   The  King  feels  his  honor  touched  by  this,  especially  consider- 
"^  ilig  what  a  benefactor  he  has  been  to  the  Church.     I  cannot 
<^ect  upon  it,  and  close  my  eyes,  for  I  see  ruin,  infamy,  and 
■libversion  of  the  whole  dignity  and  honor  of  the  See  Apostolic, 
tf  ihifl  course  be  persisted  in.     You  see  in  what  dangerous 
thnes  we  live.     If  the  Pope  will  consider  tbe  gravity  of  this 
^ose,  and  how  much  the  safety  of  this  nation  depends  upon 
y  »t,  he  will  perceive  that  the  course  he  now  pursues  will  drive 
F  *he  King  to  adopt  those  remedies  which  will  be  injurious  to 
f  *he  Pope,  and  are  frequently  instilled  into  the  King's  mind. 
Without  the  Pope's  compliance  I  cannot  bear  up  against  the 

>  IV.  p.  2055. 
VOL.   II.  X 
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storm ;  and  as  often  as  I  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  his  Holi* 
ness,  I  cannot  but  fear  lest  the  common  enemy  of  souls,  seeing 
the  King's  determination,  inspire  the  Pope  with  his  present 
fears  and  reluctance,  which  will  alienate  all  faith  and  devotion 
from  the  See  Apostolic.     The  sparks  of  that  opposition  hen 
which  have  been  extinguished  with  such  care  and  assidnitjr, 
will  blaze  forth  again,  to  the  utmost  danger  of  all  in  this 
nation  and  out  of  it.    It  is  useless  for  Gampeggio  to  think  of 
restoring  the  marriage.    If  he  did,  it  would  lead  to  worse  con- 
sequences. Let  him,  therefore,  proceed  to  sentence.  Prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  I  must  urgently  beg  of  him  to  set 
aside  all  delays."  * 

Then  he  instructs  the  ambassador  to  obtain  for  Wolsey 
and  Gampeggio  jointly  a  suitable  commission,  containing  an 
express  command  to  proceed  at  once  to  sentence.  In  con* 
elusion,  he  says  he  will  spare  no  labour  to  induce  the  Queen 
to  enter  a  nunnery,  although  he  is  by  no  means  sanguine  of 
the  result.  If  she  can  be  induced  to  comply,  he  desirei 
authority  for  the  King  to  marry  again,  without  prejudice  to 
the  offspring  of  either  marriage.  She  is  very  charitable,  he 
adds,  and  could  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  the  other. 
Strange  to  say,  either  the  whole,  or  more  probably  a  part,  ot 
this  letter  was  submitted  to  Gampeggio,  who,  at  Wolfl^» 
desire,  seconded  this  request. 

If  Wolsey  ever  entertained  the  thought   that  Ejitharina 
would  relent,  his  anticipations  were  not  doomed  to  be  realiied. 
She  remained  firm  to  her  resolution.     In  this  course  she  wil 
I  apparently  supported  by  her  advisers,  especially  by  Fishff, 
»  Bishop  of  Eochester.     The  King  had  so  far  acceded  to  h* 
request  as  to  permit  her  to  select  such  advocates  from  thi. 
episcopal  members  of  the  Gouncil  as  she  preferred.    Of  theea 
Warham,  Clerk,  Fisher,  West,  and  Standish  were  the  moij 
eminent.     To  these  were  added  an  advocate  from  Flandc 
and  one  Spaniard,  the  eminent  scholar  Ludovico  Vivos.    Di^] 
appointed  in  his  lio-pes,  the  Cardinal  did  not  relax  his  energiilr^ 
He  talked  over  the  subject  with  Du  Bellay,  whom  he  profe 
to  regard  as  a  great  theologian ;  begged  of  him  to  vrite 
the  Queen  Eegent  of  France,  and  take  an  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  Gampeggio  the  advisableness  and  jnt 
of  the  divorce,  as  the  Legate  set  a  high  value  upon  Du  Bella] 
opinions.     Nor  was  the  King  less  energetic  on  his  part, 
remove  the  unpopular  impressions  which  prevailed  among 

'  IV.  p.  2120. 
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commonalty,  on  S::iiia-  lit  ?rl    f  N  vember,  lie  summonfJ 

to  his  palace  at  Bnir-^^rl.  iit  l-  ri  Mayor  ami  Corponition  of 

London.     He  eniarr-i    c  "-i-t  '::i.i  tunis  done  him  by  the 

Emperor,  both  in  :1t  :  r  .Sra":  lz  i  in  the  past ;  and.  on  tlie 

other  hand,  upon  th^  ZTr-i:  ir^f:iii'-ip  shown  him  by  the  Kin;,' 

of  France.     He  t-vi  :irii    ii^:  it'^  scruple  of  his  consciencf-. 

which  he  had  felt  a  '.  -z  tjz.-:.  had  been  terril)ly  aufrraented 

ever  since  a  bishop  ::  xrsr.-r.  a  great  personage  and  learned 

man,"  meaning  I*e  T^rrrr.  "  thtru  beinj^  auibassarlor  herf^, 

had  spoken  of  it  to  his  C.:::::!  in  terribly  expressive  terms. 

Wherefore  he  was  dr-ir: -s.  :hr  better  to  assure  the  sueces.^ion 

of  his  kingdom,  the  irijr  and  tramiuiUity  of  his  subject.-!,  to 

understand  what  was  n--L:  and  reasonable,  and  what»^ver  was 

reasonable  he  would  iEii/i-.-iily  adopt.    But  if,  notwithstanil- 

ing,  he  found  any  .:.ne.  whoever  he  was,  who  siK)ke  in  other 

terms  than  he  oujL'ht  t-  ■  ilo  of  his  Prince,  he  wnulrl  Irt  iiim 

know  that  he  was  his  master/'    *'  I  think,"  says  Du  Rnllar, 

"  be  used   these  terms.  *  that  there  was  never  a  iiea/i  .*> 

dignified  hut  that  he  would  make  it  fly.' "  ^ 

Meantime   a   fresh  device   for  caucellinj/   the  imrriace 
occupied  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Cardinal.    The  ifiOLlitv  M 
the  marriage  did  not  depend  merely  on  the  bnii  fi)r;i«iiVR. 
sation  granted  by  Julius  II.    As  if  in  antiripanV/n  :h%t  :u 
^nlidity  might  be  called  in  question,  Ferrlinann  •>f;4:;v.,,» 
liad  contrived  to  obtain  a  brief  fully  confinKing  ail  \\^  .ii.7«n, 
wl  the  said  bull.     By  some  means  an  intimation  .f  -i>  .i^;^ 
e  of  a  document  so  important  to  her  nanfle  iiad  m^  J,„ 
id  to  the  ears  of  Katharine  by  the  Spanish  ttMn«</(.r 
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and  she  proposed  to  produce  it  in  evidence.    It  was  a  &tal 
blow  to  the  King's  proceedings.     But  where  was  it  to  be 
found  ?    Were  there  any  presumptions  that,  after  all,  it  was 
a  forgery  ?    If  the  Pope  could  be  induced  to  pronounce  it 
invalid,  or  regard  it  as  suspicious — if  there  were  primd  facie 
evidence  of  a  forgery — might  he  not  be  induced  to  pronounce 
it  a  forgery  ?     Whether  there  was  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
brief  in  England  cannot  be  decided.     It  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  King  that  it  should  not  be  found,  if  there  was.    But 
whether  there  was  or  was  not,  unfortunately  for  the  designs 
of  the  King  and  of  Wolsey,  the  instrument  itself  was  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  Spain.    Ingenuity  was  now  busy  in  finding 
means  for  obtaining  the  original.   The  improbability  of  success 
in  such  an  attempt — for  Charles  was  kept  well  informed  of  all 
that  was  passing — would  have  baffled  less  sanguine  and  less 
fertile  inventions  ;  but  Wolsey  was  not  accustomed  to  suffer 
disappointment,  much  less  to  despond.     Katharine  herself 
was  to  be  made  the  instrument  for  accomplishing  his  wishes. 
To  command  her  to  send  for  the  original  would  alarm  her 
suspicions,  and  ensure  defeat.     Therefore  her  advocates  iroe 
to  be  tampered  with,  and,  under  pretence  of  consulting  hflr 
interests,  they  were  to  urge  upon  her  the  necessity  of  pfo- 
curing  it.     It  might  have  been  hoped  that  a  proposition  se 
infamous  to  all  concerned  would  never  have  been  carried  into 
eflFect,  or,  if  submitted  to  the  Queen's  counsellors,  would  have 
been,  for  the  honour   of  all  Englishmen,  unceremonionsly 
rejected.     Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.     Worse  than 
all,  if  the  King  himself  was  not  the  author  of  the  deceit,  he 
became  the  willing  instrument  in  deceiving  his  consort.    Brf 
before  I  proceed  further  I  will  submit  the  substance  of  it  to 
my  readers.^     It  is  entitled — 

**  Advice  to  he  given  to  the  Queen's  grace  by  her  counsel. 

'*  Forasmuch  as  your  Grace  now  late  did  show  unto  us  of  your  oonnrfi 
tlie  copy  of  a  bull  and  a  brief  concerning  your  marriage  .  .  .  which,  ift^ 
his  Grace  and  his  counsel  had  seen  and  considered,  forasmuch  aa  aflVj 
due  search  made  in  his  treasury  no  like  brief  can  be  founden,  but  the  W 
only,  they  do  think  the  baid  brief  to  be  but  forged  and  counterfeitrfl 
which  would  appcir  on  the  production  of  the  original.     When  the  px 
shall  begin,  the  copy  will  not  help  you.     As  the  King,  therefore, 
and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  said  copy,  you  must  endeaTonr, 
his  satisfaction,  the  advancement  of  your  cause,  and  as  ye  tender  the  < 
tinuance  of  love  between  you,  to  obtain  the  original,  now  in  the  Empe 
custody.     This  may  be  easily  done,  if  you  write  to  the  Emperor 

*  The  document  is  in  Wriothesley's      well,  that  is,  in  the  sorvico  either 
liand,  who  was   at  this   time   either       the  King  or  Wolsey. 
Under-Secretary  to  Tuke  or  to  Crom- 
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the  King  your  husband  has  conceived  a  great  scruple  concerning  your 
mairiage ;  and  though  he  consulted  many  great  learned  men,  he  could 
not  be  satisfied,  and  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  the  Pope,  who  lias 
lent  a  commission  to  two  legates  for  that  purix>se  ; — that  your  counsel  has 
ihown  you  that  the  original  of  the  brief  must  be  produced  ;  therefore,  you 
desire  nis  Majesty,  as  he  tenders  your  wealth,  and  continuance  of  the 
marriage,  for  tiie  love  of  Qod  and  the  advancement  of  justice,  and  as  he 
will  be  loth  to  see  you  divorced,  and  your  cliild  injured,  to  condescend  to 
your  request.  You  sliall  ask  him  to  send  it  hither  to  England,  by 
ionrarding  it  to  Bayonne.  The  lacking  thereof  might  bo  tlie  extreme 
rain  of  your  affairs,  and  no  little  danger  to  the  inheritance  of  your  child. 
The  better  to  induce  him  to  condescend  to  this  re([uest,  and  U)  send  the 
original,  you  can  tell  him  that  he  may  take  a  transumpt,  which  would 

Sully  serve  his  purpose,  but  not  yours,  as  it  is  a  commcm  instrument 
longing  to  the  King  and  yourself.  You  shall  further  say  you  have 
promised  to  exhibit  the  original  here  within  throe  months,  failing  which, 
lentence  will  probably  be  given  against  you.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in 
this  it  wiU  be  much  to  your  hindrance  ;  *  for  if  we  ourself  wore  judges  in 
this  matter,  and  should  lawfully  find  that  where  ye  might  ye  did  not  do 
jour  diligence  for  the  attaining  of  the  said  original,  surely  we  would  pro- 
ceed forUier  in  that  matter  as  the  law  would  require,  tarrying  nothing 
tkereffor,  as  if  never  any  such  brief  had  been  s{)oken  of.'  It  is  desirable 
■ho  that  you  should  write  to  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  fn)m  whom  you 
btd  the  copy,  to  support  your  application. 

**  K  the  Emperor  utterly  refuses,  then  the  Queen  must  j)rote8t  that  as 
it  is  her  own,  she  will  sue  unto  the  Pope  for  c<mipulsorieB,  and  adopt 
other  remedies,  as  shall  be  thought  convenient ;  but  she  hopes  she  will 
not  be  driven  to  use  such  extremities.  And  to  the  intent  that  the  King 
■nd  him  Council  shall  not  think  that  she  intends  any  frivole  delay,  it  will 
be  expedient  that  she  declare  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  that  she  intends 
•ot  to  use  any  delay,  but  will  recover  it  with  all  diligence  bond  fide,  and 
when  it  ia  sent  it  shall  be  exhibited." 

That  she  acted,  or  rather  was  intimidated  into  acting,  on 
tiuB  deceitful  advice,  is  well  known.  '*  When  I  was  about  to 
dose  these  letters,**  says  Du  Bellay,  writing  to  Montmorenci, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  "  I  was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  told 
that  the  Queen  had  produced  a  copy  of  some  brief  ampliative 
of  the  bull  for  the  dispensation  of  the  marriage  {i.e.  with 
fienry),  of  the  same  date  as  the  bull ;  but  as  it  had  not  been 
considered  authentic  by  the  Cardinals,  she  intends  sending  to 
fhe  Emperor  to  demand  the  original,  and  the  King  had 
firanted  her  leave  to  despatch  a  Spaniard  in  post,  and  he 
Begged  of  me  to  obtain  for  the  messenger  a  safe  conduct 
ugh  France,  and  prompt  transit.  .  .  .  The  said  King 
Aspects  {egpere)  that  this  brief  will  be  found  to  be  a  forgery, 
[fan  many  presumptions  which  he  entertains  ;  but,  however  it 
tiuy  be,  it  must  be  seen  before  he  proceeds  any  further  in  the 
^tttuOy  and  therefore  great  diligence  must  be  used.  He  has 
f  ^|K)ken  to  me  at  great  length  of  the  said  matter,  and  I  can 
'  ^Bore  you  he  needs  no  advocate,  he  understands  it  so  well.**  * 

»  IV.  p.  2203. 
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Although  Katharine  was  well  aware  how  much  her  canae 
depended  on  the  safe  custody  of  the  brief,  and  that  if  it  were 
once  given  up  to  her  husband,  who  in  this  cause  was  also  her 
opponent,  she  could  never  hope  to  regain  possession  of  it,  she 
wrote  to  Charles,  asking  for  its  delivery,  almost  in  the  Terf 
terms  of  the  document  suggested  by  her  counsellors.  She 
sent  her  chaplain,  Thomas  Abell,  to  receive  it,  begging  h» 
nephew  by  all  means  to  deliver  the  original,  and  to  zest 
satisfied  with  retaining  a  copy.^  But  Abell,  in  transmitting 
this  request,  wrote  by  the  same  post  to  the  Emperor,  that  the 
Queen  desired  he  should  in  no  wise  part  with  the  brief,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  request  contained  in  her  letter, 
"  as  she  had  been  compelled  under  oath  to  write  in  that  manner'* 
She  begged  the  Emperor  to  use  every  effort  to  have  her  eanae 
remitted  to  £ome,  as  she  could  expect  no  justice  in  England. 
If  the  Pope  should  reply  that  the  Queen  herself  had  made  no 
such  demand,  the  ambassador  was  to  explain  that  ''  she  neitkr 
saySy  nor  writeSy  nor  signs  anything  hut  what  the  King  commamk 
her ;  and  to  this  she  is  compelled  by  solemn  oath.*'  She  begB 
also  that  some  good  canonist  may  be  appointed  as  ambassador 
to  England,  for  the  advocates  sent  by  Margaret  from  Flaodeis 
in  her  behalf  had  been  denied  a  hearing,  and  had  been  ordered 
to  return. 

This  painful  statement  is  confirmed  by  Inigo  de  Mendoia, 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  '*  The  King  and  the  Council  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  brief  in  the  Emperor's  possession, 
that  they  are  trying  by  every  means  to  get  it  into  their  hands. 
The  King  has  made  the  Queen  swear  that  she  will  do  all  she 
can  to  prociu-e  it,  for  which  purpose  she  has  been  made  to 
write  a  letter  and  protestation  quite  against  her  will.  How- 
ever, she  has  sent  a  messenger,  named  Juan  de  Montoya, 
instructed  by  word  of  mouth  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  was  dangerous  to  give  him  a  cipher,  lest  it 
should  have  awakened  suspicion  in  France.  He  suggests 
that  an  authentic  copy  of  the  brief  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  ambassadors,  **  for  the  confusion  of 
those  who  take  Hem-y's  part."  ^ 

*  From  Hampton  Court,  JaA.  9  :  an  aathentio  copy,  as  the  Emperor 
IV.  p.  2265.  The  letter  is  preserved  also  has ;  but  of  the  second  they  ham 
at  Siniancas.  none  in  England,  and  they  wiU  oie 

*  IV.  p.  227i.  Mendoza  has  ex-  every  effort  to  get  it  from  the  Emperor; 
plained  this  in  a  sabse^iuent  letter :  but  his  Majesty  will;  of  coarse,  take 
"The  Queen,"  he  says,  "had  two  dis-  great  care  not  to  give  it  up,  aB  in  it 
pcnsations  from  pope  Julius.  Of  the  consists  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
hrst  and  principal  the  King  has  here  right."     p.  22i^. 


\ 
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To  this  point  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  now  directed  their 
efforts.     In  the  latter  end  of  November,  Sir  Francis  Bryan 
and  Yannes  were  sent  to  Borne  to  withdraw  the  Pope,  in  the 
first  place,  from  his  amity  with  the  Emperor;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  real  grounds  for 
Campeggio's  inertness.    The  mode  adopted  for  effecting  the 
former  of  these  objects  is  not  calculated  to  convey  any  high 
idea  of  the  genius  of  those  by  whom  it  was  contrived,  or  of 
the  judgment  of  him  who  was  to  be  influenced  by  it.    A 
prophecy  was  circulated  at  the  time  that  a  Pope  should  rise 
ap,  "  named  Angelo,  who  should  go  barefoot,  and  do  many 
things  superfluous  to  rehearse."     The  Emperor*s  prime  repre- 
sentative in  Italy  was  a  cordeHer,  of  this  name.     Henry's 
agents  were,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  the  Pope  that  the 
Emperor,  under  pretext  of  being  friendly  with  his  Holiness, 
had  sent  this  Angelo, ''  who  goes  barefoot,  as  other  Observants 
do/'  with  great  power  into  Italy,  intending  to  take  advantage 
of  this  prophecy,  advance  him  under  some  false  pretext  to  the 
Papacy,  take  possession  of  the  Church,  and  establish  his 
"  See  Imperial "  at  Bome.*    Unduly  as  these  prophecies  were 
regarded,  even  by  men  of  sober  judgment,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  often  made  subservient  to  political  purposes,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  in  this  case  more  was  intended 
than  a  design  to  amuse  the  Pope,  and  give  the  ambassadors 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  his  real  sentiments.     It  served 
the  purpose  of  showing  him  how  much  the  King  tendered  his 
welfare ;  how  devoted  he  was  to  the  Pope's  interest ;  for,  in 
conjimction  with  Francis,  he  now  offered  Clement  a  body 
gosffd  for  his  protection.      Such   delicate  attentions  could 
searoely  fail  of  eliciting  from  his  Holiness  some  expression  of 
gratitude,  and  give  the  ambassadors  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  unselfish  devotion  of  Henry  to  his  person,  with 
the  unscrupulous  ambition  and  greed  of  the  Emperor.     But 
whilst  they  were  openly  pursuing  this  policy  at  Bome,  they 
were  secretly  instructed,  *'by  great  and  high  poUcy,  secresy, 
and  circumspection,  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  great  and 
apparent  craft  and  delusion  that  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
disappointing  the  direct  and  true   course  of  truth  in  the 
decision  of  the  matter  of  divorce  by  process  and  judgment  in 
England."    Further,  they  are  informed  that  the  Queen  had 
«ihibited  an  authentic  copy  of  a  brief,  of  which  she  affirmed 
the  original  was  in  the  Emperor's  possession,  obtained  from 

»  IV.  p.  2166. 
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!  Pope  Julius,  and  removing  all  the  disabilities  found  in  the 
'  dispensation  granted  by  the  same  Pope,  now  in  the  King's 
hcmds ;  ''  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  heard  of  or  seen,  at 
any  time,  either  in  king  Henry  Yllth's  days  in  the  court  of 
Eome,  in  England,  in  Spain,  or  elsewhere  till  now  of  late." 
The  improbabiUty  that  such  a  brief  should  ever  have  been 
granted  out  of  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  and  never  heard  of 
until  now,  created,  they  were  told,  manifest  suspicion  of 
forgery.  They  were,  therefore,  to  search  the  registers,  securing 
the  services  of  some  trusty  agent  for  this  purpose,  '*  either  by 
ready  money,  or  continual  entertainment,"  to  study  the  hand- 
writings and  seals,  note  every  discrepancy,  and  send  whateTer 
information  they  could  obtain  in  an  authenticated  form  to 
England.        « 

''  Meanwhile,"  continues  the  despatch,  which  is  carefully 
signed  by  the  King  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  "the 
ambassadors  must  secretly  retain  the  best  advocates  they  can 
lind  in  Bome,  by  secret  rewards  and  convention,  and  must 
I  learn  from  them,  whether,  if  the  Queen  can  be  induced  to 
enter  into  lax  religion  (retire  into  a  nunnery  without  taking 
the  vows),  the  Pope  may,  by  his  plenary  power,  dispense  ^th 
the  King,  and  allow  him  to  proceed  to  a  second  marriage, 
with  legitimation  of  the  children.  And  although  it  is  a  thing 
that  the  Pope  perhaps  cannot  do,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  and  human  laws  already  written,^  using  his  ordinary 
power,  whether  he  may  do  it  of  his  mere  and  absolute  power, 
as  a  thing  in  which  he  may  dispense  above  the  law.  .  .  . 
Similarly  as  the  Queen  will  probably  make  great  difficulty  in 
entering  religion,  or  taking  the  vow  of  chastity,  means  of  high 
policy  must  be  used  to  induce  her  thereunto.  And  as  perhaps 
she  will  resolve  not  to  do  so  unless  the  King  will  do  the  like, 
the  ambassadors  must  find  out  from  their  counsel  if,  to  ensoie 
so  great  a  benefit  to  the  King's  succession  and  realm,  and  to 
the  quiet  of  his  conscience,  he  takes  such  a  vow,  whether  tit 
Pope  will  dispense  with  him  for  the  said  promise  or  vow,  dii- 
charging  him  ckarli/  of  the  same,  and  thereupon  allow  him  to 
proceed  to  a  second  marriage  with  legitimation  of  the  chiUiren. 

"Furthermore,  to  provide  for  everything,  as  "^ell  propUr 
conceptum  odium,  as  for  the  danger  that  may  ensue  by  con- 

*  It     is    extraordinary    how    the  to  the  Divine  law,  with  which  no  Po|* 

King's  scruples  of  conscience  coincided  could  dispense,  and  yet  he  niade  no 

with  his  inclinations.     Ho  is  troubled  scruple  of  applying  for  a  similar eier* 

in  mind  exceedingly  at  his  marriage  cise  of  the  Pope's  dispensing  power 

with  his  brother's  widow,  aa  contrary  when  it  suited  his  purposes. 
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tiniiing  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  whose  body  his  Grace,  for 
marvellous  great  and  secret  respects,  is  utterly  resolved  and 
determined  never  to  use,  if  they  find  that  the  Pope  will  not 
dispense  with  the  King's  proceeding  to  a  second  marriage  while 
the  Queen  is  alive  in  religion,  but  that  she  must  still  be 
reputed  as  his  wife,  they  shall  inquire  whether  the  Pope  will 
dispense  with  the  King  to  have  two  wives,  making  the 
children  of  the  second  marriage  legitimate,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  first;  whereof  some  great  reasons  and  precedents 
appear,  especiaUy  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ambassadors, 
being  thus  secretly  informed  of  what  the  Pope  may  do,  will  be 
more  ready  at  the  coming  of  the  secretary  (Knight)  and 
Benet  to  carry  out  their  instructions."  ^ 

So  intense  was  the  Bang's  impatience,  that,  within  a  few 
days  after,  he  despatched  Knight  and  Benet  to  the  aid  of  their 
colleagues  in  Bome,  thus  augmenting  their  number  to  five. 
Knight,  Benet,  and  Taylor  were  first  to  visit  Francis,  exhibit 
a  copy  of  the  brief,  and  make  it  appear  they  had  no  other 
business  at  Bome,  except  to  procure  the  original,  not  allowing 
it  to  transpire  that  the  King  would  be  sorry  if  his  suspicions 
of  forgery  should  prove  imfounded.  On  reaching  Bome  they 
were  to  inquire  what  their  fellows  had  done  in  discovering  its 
falsity.  If  this  was  clear  they  were  to  repair  to  the  Pope,  and 
deliver  him  the  King's  and  the  Legate's  letters.  But  as  it  was 
not  fit  for  the  King  to  appear  as  a  party  in  this  matter,  after 
informing  the  Pope  that  the  Queen  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 
brief  to  Campeggio,  they  were  instructed  to  tell  him  ''that 
the  King  having  his  mind  fixed  on  the  certainty  of  eternal 
life,  hath  in  this  cause  put  before  his  eyes  the  light  and 
shining  brightness  of  truth,  as  the  best  foundation  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  conscience,  knowing,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
that  there  is  no  good  foundation  except  that  which  Christ  has 
laid;  and  that  the  King,  finding  his  conscience  touched  by 
plain  suspicion  of  falsity  in  the  brief,  has  recourse  to  the  only 
fountain  of  remedy  on  earth — the  Pope  himself."  They  are 
then  to  urge,  that,  considering  how  many  persons  are  im- 
plicated in  this  forgery,  it  would  be  well  for  his  Holiness  to 
put  an  end  to  the  scandal;  for  it  rests  with  him  alone  to 
decide  on  its  truth  or  its  falsehood.    Technical  objections  are 

*  IV.  pp.  2157  and  2161.    Startling  in  a  letter  to  hia  relative  Osiander, 

fts  thifl  proposal  may  appear  to  modem  taxes   them  with  encouraging  these 

leaders,  such  Tiolation  of  the  marriage  lax  practices,  and  Bacer  for  defend. 

Iftw  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Pro.  ing  them. 
testantB  of  Germany;  and  Cranmer, 
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detailed  as  to  its  style  and  its  date,  from  all  of  which  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  brief  was  surreptitioas. 
These  grounds,  they  are  to  urge,  are  sufficient  for  the  Pope 
"  to  write  peremptorily  to  the  Emperor  to  send  him  the  brief 
within  three  months,"   with   a  view  of  transmitting  it  to 
England.     They  are  further  instructed  to  obtain  from  his 
HoUness  a  commission  for  the  Legates  for  pronouncing  the 
brief  to  be  a  forgery.     But  if  the  Pope  declines  to  take  either 
course,  they  are  to  present  letters  from  the  two  Legates, 
desiring  the  avocation  of  the  cause  to  Home,  first  obtaining  a 
written  promise  from  the  Pope  that  he  will  give  sentence  in 
the  King's  favour.   If  none  of  these  demands  prove  successfid, 
they  are  to  fall  back  upon  the  former  proposal  for  enabling 
the  King  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  if  the  Queen  vill 
enter  "  lax  religion."    As  a  further  inducement  to  the  Pope  to 
grant  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  they  are  to  assure  him 
that  in  any  event  the  King  is  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  second 
marriage,  and  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes.^ 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  King  would  hare 
been  contented  to  rest  here,  and  as  he  had  done  aU  that  he 
could  to  prejudice  the  course  of  justice  against  his  unhappy 
Queen,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  these  advantages. 
He  had  employed  his  authority  with  her  as  a  husband,  and 
his  power  as  a  sovereign,  to  prevent  her  from  asserting  her 


*  IV.  p.  2159.  These  inRtnictions 
were  aj)pareiitly  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  a  letter  from  the  Legates 
to  the  Pope,  which  the  reader  will 
find  at  p.  2102.  In  a  similar  tone  to 
that  of  the  instructions  given  above, 
they  deprecate  all  discussion  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  brief,  upon  the 
pretext  that  it  would  endanger  the 
estimation  of  the  IIolv  See,  and  com- 
promise  their  own  dignity.  They 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  Pope  should 
hear  the  cause  himself.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  "  the  Pope,"  they  say, 
"  can  still  try  the  mind  of  the  Queen, 
and  by  letters  and  messages  urge  her 
to  enter  religion.  They  consider 
many  things  of  this  kind  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  King,  who 
patiently  waits  for  the  Pope's  assist- 
ance, and  is  overwhelmed  with  great 
anxiety."  They  urge  strongly  the 
necessity  of  the  divorce,  and  affirm 
that  those  who  report  that  the  King 
is  impelled  to  the  course  he  has  taken 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Qucon,  and  desiro 


of  another  wife,  are  mnch  iiu«takeD. 
"  As  neither  disagreeable  manne" 
nor  despair  of  future  ofifspring  coaM 
impel  the  King's  mind  to  hatred,  bo 
one  would  think  him  so  weak  that  ft* 
the  pleasures  of  sense  ho  would  wWi 
to  break  a  connection  in  which  he  h«i 
spent  his  life  from  his  youth ! "  Tbt 
letter  ends  with  a  threat  that  if  some 
speedy  and  adequate  remedy  be  not 
provided,  the  King  and  the  kingdom 
will  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Holv   See.     The   whole  document  i« 

*  •    •      • 

conceived  in  so  one-sided  a  spint,* 
so  transparently  false  in  some  of  iti 
statements,  and  so  much  at  varianw 
with  the  sentiments  expresaed  by 
Campeggio,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  he  could  have  signed  it,  ^ 
least  in  its  present  form.  The  drift 
is  in  Vannes'  hand ;  but  whether  it 
was  fair  copied,  and  then  signed  bj 
Campeggio,  and  presented  to  the 
Pope,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  matt 
have  staggered  the  Pope  if  it  bad 
been  so. 
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zigfais,  or  appealing  to  any  other  tribunal — a  privilege  allowed, 
in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  dismissed  her  Flemish  and  Spanish  advocates,  as  they 
were  less  influenced  by  threats  or  rewards  than  her  English 
advisers.  Dissimulation  and  violence  had  been  employed 
unscrupulously  to  bring  her  into  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
Not  satisfied  with  using  his  influence  with  the  Queen's  advisers 
in  order  to  weaken  her  defence  and  prejudice  her  cause,  he 
now  had  recourse  to  her  judges,  and  employed  the  Legates  to 
eajole  or  frighten  her  into  submission.  Considering  how  weak, 
how  lonely,  how  friendless  she  was ;  how  closely  and  narrowly 
watched ;  what  efforts  were  made  on  all  sides  to  prejudice  her 
cause,  language  is  not  strong  enough  to  stigmatize  such 
nngenerosity  and  duplicity  as  they  deserve.  If  the  Beforma- 
tion  had  produced  no  other  benefit  than  that  of  removing 
bishops  from  the  baneful  influence  of  courts,  the  Church 
would  have  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  Eing*s 
supremacy  was  established  already.  Its  greatest  abettor  was 
not  Cranmer  or  Cromwell,  but  the  Cardinal  himself. 

In  the  draft  of  an  address  intended  for  the  use  of  her 
advocates,  or  the  Legates  themselves,  the  speakers  are  in- 
structed to  apologize  to  Katharine  for  their  unusual  intrusion. 
They  are  directed  to  tell  her  that  since  they  last  waited  upon 
her  they  have  heard  that  the  King  and  his  Council  have  been 
advertised  that  certain  ill-disposed  persons  intended  to  con- 
spire against  the  King  and  the  Legate  (Wolsey),  "  which  is 
thought  to  be  done  for  her  sake,  or  by  her  occasion,  by  such 
as  be  favourers  of  the  Emperor."  ^  They  think  it  their  duty, 
therefore,  to  call  her  attention  to  these  acts ;  for  if  any  such 
attempt  should  be  made  it  would  be  imputed  to  her,  even  if 
she  were  iunocent,  and  would  lead  to  her  utter  ruin.  "  The 
King,"  they  said,  "takes  this  very  earnestly,  and  doubts  the 
more  because  she  does  not  show  such  love  to  him,  neither  in 
nor  yet  out  of  bed,  as  a  woman  ought  to  show  to  her  husband ; 
•  .  .  in  public  she  does  not  behave  suitably ;  for  though  the 
King  is  in  great  pensiveness  ^  on  this  account,  she  is  not  so, 
but  shows  many  signs  and  tokens  to  the  contrary.  She 
exhorts  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  court  to  dance  and  to 
pastime,  though  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  exhort  them  to 
pray  that  God  would  set  some  good  end  in  this  matter.  She 
manifests  no  pensiveness  in  her  countenance,  nor  in  her 

'  A  mere  fiction.  be  seen  by  his  letters  about  this  time 

*  What  sort  of  pensiveness  may      to  Anne  Bolejn. 
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apparel  nor  behaviour.  She  shows  herself  too  mnch  to  the 
people,  rejoicing  greatly  in  their  exelamationB  and  ill  obloquy, 
and  by  beckoning  with  her  head  and  smiling,  which  she  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  do  in  times  past,  rather  encoaraging 
them  in  their  so  doing,  than  rebuking  them,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done.  Further,  she  ought  to  have  informed  the  King  of 
the  brief,  which  she  pretends  to  have  had  for  a  long  time,  and 
not  to  have  kept  it  close,  for  the  exhibition  thereof  might  have 
given  much  ease." 

And  now  comes  what  may  be  considered  as  the  gist  of  this 
indecent  reprimand,  for  which  these  false  or  exaggerated 
charges  were  in  a  great  measure  devised.  Anne  Boleyn  at  this 
time,  after  some  absence  at  Hever,  had  returned  to  Court. 
She  had  been  installed  with  no  little  magnificence  in  her 
apartments  at  Greenwich.  The  King  had  grown  weary  of  his 
wife's  society;  weary  of  that  formal  decency  Wolsey  had 
recommended.  He  had  treated  the  Queen  for  some  time  with 
cruel  coldness  and  indifference,  wished  to  break  off  all  connec- 
tion with  her,  and  accustom  his  subjects  to  regard  Anne  as  his 
lawful  wife,  though  he  scarcely  ventured  to  bring  her  nearer 
the  metropolis  than  Greenwich.  The  terms  on  which  he  now 
proposed  to  live  with  his  mistress  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
The  language  of  his  letters  leaves  but  one  interpretation 
probable ;  and  his  unrestricted  access  to  her  apartments,  nnt 
arbitris,  more  than  once  hinted  at  in  his  letters,  points  to  but 
one  conclusion.^  To  break  this  resolution  to  Katharine,  to 
find  some  sort  of  justification  for  estranging  himself  utterly 
from  her  society  for  the  future,  he  had  recourse  to  the  follow- 
ing device,  attributing  to  Katharine  and  her  malevolence  the 
necessity  of  his  determination,  which  he  leaves  others  to  make 
known  to  her,  and  defend  upon  false  suggestions. 

"  Considering  all  this,**  the  speakers  are  to  continue,  "the 
King  cannot  persuade  himself  that  she  loves  him  as  she 
ought,  but  that  she  rather  hates  him;  and,  therefore,  his 
Council  think  that  it  is  not  safe  for  the  King  to  be  conversant 
with  her,  either  at  bed  or  at  board,  specially  after  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  They  think  that  if  the  King  has 
such  fear  he  may  lawfully  withdraw  from  her  company ;  and 
for  like  suspicion  he  will  not  suffer  the  Princess  to  come  into 

'  See     Du     Bellay's     letter,     IV.  bion  pres  de  MademoiBcllo  Anne,  potf 

p.  2177,  and  Lis  letter  of  June  follow-  co  ne  vous  csbahissoz  si  Ton  voudnsl 

ing :  "  Je  mo  doubto  fort  que  depuis  expedition  :   car   si   lo  rentre  crwtfi 

(juelque   temps  ce   B07  ait  approche  tout  sera  gaste."     p.  2508. 
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her  company — (the  unkindest  cut  of  all !) — which  ehonld  be  a 
▼ery  grieyons  thing  to  the  Queen,  as  the  Princess  should  at 
her  age  be  near  her  mother  for  her  better  education."  ^ 

The  speakers^  are  further  instructed,  as  before,  to  urge 
Katharine  to  enter  religion.  If  she  still  makes  a  difficulty, 
fhey  are  to  say  ''  that  perhaps  she  thinks,  if  she  did  so,  the 
King  would  marry  another ;  but  she  need  not  fear  this,  for  the 
King  could  not  by  law  take  another  wife  during  her  life,  nor 
oould  the  Pope  dispense  with  him  to  do  so."  Yet  he  was  at 
that  moment  treathig  with  the  Pope  for  such  a  dispensation. 
They  are  to  advise  her  to  go  boldly  to  the  King,  and,  with 
humble  submission  and  prayer  that  he  will  be  good  to  her, 
o£Fer  to  enter  reHgion,  or  do  any  other  thing  for  the  ease  of  his 
conscience  and  the  security  of  his  succession,  so  it  be  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church.  This  submission 
will  stir  the  King  to  have  compassion  on  her  ;  and  he  will  be 
content,  if  she  enter  religion,  that  she  should  leave  it  if 
sentence  be  given  in  her  favour.  But  if  she  is  not  conform- 
able he  will  be  much  more  angry  with  her  than  before.® 

*  Probably  this  ontrage  on  truth 
and  decency  was  prompted  as  much 
bj  the  King's  fear  of  offending  his 
mbjects  as  by  any  other  motive. 
The  diyoroe  was  extremely  unpopular, 
ezoept  with  the  immediate  friends  of 
Anne  Boleyn ;  and  as  the  King  dared 
not  openly  withdraw  from  Katharine's 
company,  he  persuaded  either  the 
ILegates  or  her  advocates  to  recom- 
mend in  this  indirect  manner  a  separa- 
tion, of  which  he  shunned  the  respon- 
sibility. All  authorities  concur  in 
showing  that  outwardly  ho  treated 
Katharine  with  undiminished  respectf 
irbilst  privately  his  conduct  towards 
her  was  marked  with  the  most  heart. 
less  tyranny.  "  The  King,"  says 
HaU,  "  notwithstanding  that  his  mind 
was  unquiet,  yet  he  kept  a  good 
ooontenance  towards  the  Queen,  with 
as  much  love,  honour  and  gentleness 
as  oonld  be  showed  to  such  a  Princess ; 
bntt  he  abstained  from  her  bed  till 
the  truth  was  tried,  according  as  his 
ghostly  counsel  had  advised  him ; 
which  was  to  him  no  little  pain ;  for 
sorely  he  loved  her  as  well  as  any 
prince  might  love  his  wife,  and  she 
him  again,  and  therefore  it  was  great 
pity  that  their  marriage  was  not 
good."  p.  756.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
fitting  language  to  stigmatize  such 
gross  misrepresentations  of  the  truth. 


But  neither  Hall  nor  Foxe  are  to  be 
trusted  in  this  matter.  Hall  admits, 
"that  the  lay  people  of  England, 
which  knew  not  the  law  of  God  (!), 
sore  murmured  at  the  matter;  and 
much  the  more  because  there  was  a 
gentlewoman  in  the  Court,  called 
Anne  Bulleyne,  daughter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bulleyne,  viscount  Roche- 
forde,  whom  the  King  much  favoured, 
in  all  honesty,  and  surely  none  other- 
wise, as  all  the  world  well  knew  after. 
For  this  cause  the  Queen's  ladies, 
gentlewomen,  and  servants  basely 
spake,  and  said  that  she  bo  enticed 
the  King,  and  brought  him  in  such 
amours,  that  only  for  her  sake  he 
would  be  divorced."     p.  759. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
these  instructions  wore  given  to  the 
Legates  or  to  the  Queen's  councillors, 
especially  as  they  must  have  come  in- 
to the  hands  of  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
who  was  one  of  her  advisers.  He  has 
noted,  in  his  own  hand,  at  the  foot 
of  the  paper,  certain  queries,  evidently 
intended  to  obtain  information  from 
the  Queen,  not  touched  upon  in  these 
instructions.  These  queries  are  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  King's  wishes, 
that  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he 
also,  under  guise  of  advising,  was 
attempting  to  entrap  her. 

»  IV.  p.  2163. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  tissue  of  falsehood,  cruelty, 
and  deceit,  to  the  account  given  by  the  great  scholar  Vives  of 
his  communications  with  Katharine  at  this  time.     It  appears 
that  he  was  compelled  by  the  King,  who  was  now  grown 
wholly  unscrupulous,  to  reveal  the  subject  of  his  conversations 
with  the  Queen ;  and  he  justly  complains  of  the  outrage  to 
which  he,  who  was  one  of  her  council  and  a  subject  of  the 
Emperor,  had  thus  been  exposed;  "not,"  he  says,  "that it 
could  injure  any  one  to  relate  it,  even  if  it  were  published  at 
the  church  doors."    He  had  intended  to  return  to  Spain  in 
May,  but,  at  the  King's  request,  remained  until  Michaelmas, 
and  during  the  winter,  at  Katharine's  desire,  gave  the  princess 
Mary  lessons  in  Latin.   "  The  Queen,"  he  continues,  "  afflicted 
about  this  controversy  as  to  her  marriage,  and  thinking  Vives 
well  read  in  morals  and  consolation,  began  to  open  to  him,  as 
her  countryman  who   spake  the  same  language,  her  great 
distress  that  the  man  whom   she  loved  more  than  herself 
should  be  so  alienated  from  her,  that  he   should  think  of 
marrying  another  ;  and  her  grief  was  the  greater  in  proportion 
as  she  loved  him."    Vives  replied,  that  it  was  an  argament 
that  she  was  dear  to  God ;  for  it  was  thus  He  exercised  his 
own,  to  the  increase  of  their  virtue.     "  Can  any  one  blame 
me,"  he  asks,  "for  attempting  to  console  her?"    As  their 
talk  went  on,   they  proceeded  to   discuss  the   cause  more 
warmly.     The  Queen  then  desired  him  to  ask  the  Imperial 
ambassador  (Mendoza)  to  write  to  the  Emperor  to  do  what 
was  just  with  the  Pope,  that  she  might  not  be  condenmed 
unheard.     "Who,"  Vives  asks,  "will  not  praise  her  modera- 
tion ?     When  others  would  have  moved  Heaven  and  earth,  she 
merely  desires  her  sister's  son  not  to  suffer  her  to  be  con- 
demned without  a  hearing."  ^    This  was  the  head  and  front  of 
her  offending.     What  less  could  she  have  done,  remembering 
that  not  merely  her   own  but  her  daughter's  rights  were 
imperilled  in  the  issue. 

We  turn  to  him  who  still  for  a  brief  interval  occupied  the 
central  position  of  Christendom,  and,  like  the  centre  on  which 
ji  great  machinery  revolves,  had  to  endure  the  stress,  with  no 
benefit  to  himself,  of  opposite  and  contending  forces.  Servut 
sen-arum  Dei,  in  more  senses  than  one,  it  was  to  the  Pope  that 
discontented  sovereigns  looked  for  the  redress  of  all  their 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  especially  of  such  as  they  had  no 
mind  themselves  to  redress.     The  general  servant  of  all  who 

»  IV.  p.  2166. 
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demanded  his  services,  never  was  servant  more  ungratefully 
treated,  or  expected  to  fulfil  more  irreconcileable  and  incom- 
patible tasks.   Protestant  historians  paint  the  spiritual  ruler  of 
Christendom,  like  Jupiter  of  old,  wielding  immortal  and  inex- 
hatistible  thunders,  ruling  over  submissive  and  ignorant  sub- 
jects, who  imagined  his  displeasure  was  death  and  eternal 
exelnsion  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.     They  conceive  of  a 
pope  as  fulminating  interdicts  against  rebellious  nations,  and 
Kattering  superstitious  terrors  through  the  fainting  hearts  of 
people,  who  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  incensed  successor 
of  St.  Peter.    History  knows  of  no  such  popes ;  of  no  such 
kings  or  people  who  obeyed  them,  further  than  it  suited  their 
own  interests ;  of  no  such  races  in  whom  regard  for  a  spiritual 
authority  rose  supreme  over  their  own  arbitrary  wills  and 
selfish  inclinations.    It  knows  of  no  time  when  popes  or 
people  ceased  to  be  men,  or  varied  very  considerably  from  the 
type  of  mankind  in  general.     Such,  at  all  events,  was  not  the 
ease  with  Clement  YH.,  now,  unfortunately  for  himself  and 
his  own  ease,  the  central  figure  against  whom  the  three  great 
BOTereigns  of  Europe  were  collecting  their  menaces,  and  whom 
they  were  worrying  to  death  with  incessant  importunities.  He 
was  by  nature  a  quiet,  easy-going  Pontiff,  who  would  no  more 
haye  thought  of  fulminating  anathemas,  or  binding  obstinate 
and  refractory  monarchs  to  his  behests,  than  he  would  have 
yoked  lions  and  tigers  to  his  chariot.    Not  he,  forsooth !   Timid, 
irresolute,  and  inoffensive,  all  he  required  was  to  be  left  un- 
molested to  carry  out  his  own  little  pet  schemes  for  improving 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  without  interruption.      For 
Katharine  and  her  wrongs,  if  the  truth  were  known,  he  cared 
but  little,  and  would  have  cordially  wished  them  both  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  for  breach  of  Christian  charity.   If  Henry 
eonld  only  have  been  contented  to  settle  his  own  scruples  in 
his  own  kingdom,  and  not  insisted  upon  dragging  the  Pope  into 
the  dispute,  Clement  would  have  been  content.^    Hitherto  in 


*  Saziga,  the  Pope's  oonfidant, 
writee  a  rery  characteristic  letter  to 
Campeggio,  who  complained  of  the 
difioolty  of  holding  oat  against  the 
pwing  and  unintermittent  solicita- 
tioiui  of  the  King  and  Wolsey.  "  Yon 
ten  me  that  jou.  cannot  long  sustain 
this  burthen  alone ;  but  as  an  ample 
reply  will  be  sent  yon  as  soon  as  the 
Caralier  Casale  arriTes  at  Bome,  hold 
oat,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  do  not 
■offer  yourself  to  be  drawn  a  step 


farther.  The  Pope  is  aware  of  the 
good  will  of  the  cardinal  of  York, 
and  knows  how  he  persuaded  the 
King  to  ask  for  a  legate,  although  the 
English  prelates  affirmed  it  was  un- 
necessary,  Woald  to  Grod  the  Car- 
dinal had  allowed  the  matter  to  take 
its  coarse  ;  for  if  the  King  had 
decided  for  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
withont  reference  to  the  Pope,  the 
Pope  would  have  escaped  all  blame. 
He  would  be  highly  pleased  if  the 
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his  political  schemes  he  had  experienced  nothing  bat  loss,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  danger.  He  had  found  aU  the  grand  promisei 
of  Wolsey,  Francis,  and  the  Venetians,  worth  nothing  in  the 
hour  of  peril :  worst  of  all,  when  their  aid  was  most  wanted, 
they  had  left  him  in  the  Inrch,  and  suffered  him  to  bear  the 
burthen  alone.  Servus  servorum  Dei !  That  indeed  was  8 
more  easy  and  agreeable  privilege  on  parchment  than  exem- 
plified in  reality,  at  least  with  such  results  as  these ;  and 
Clement  had  determined  henceforth  to  trust  none  but  the 
strongest ;  and  the  strongest  at  this  time  was  the  Emperor. 
He  was  not  the  first,  he  will  not  be  the  last,  to  whom  might 
and  right  seemed  identical.  It  was  the  main  object  of  his 
policy  at  this  conjuncture  to  recover  Cervia  and  Bavenna  from 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  ;  and  as  their  restoration  was  to 
be  the  price  of  his  favour,  he  let  it  be  known  significantly 
enough,  that  he  expected  his  wish  should  be  respected.  Bi^ 
Venice  was  the  ally  of  France  and  of  England ;  and  mthoni 
offending  the  Venetians  Wolsey  could  not  gratify,  the  Pope. 
Still  he  did  his  best  to  urge  the  demand ;  he  made  a  show  at 
least  of  assenting  to  the  Pope's  wishes;  and  so  long  M 
Clement  had  any  expectation  in  that  quarter  he  turned  no 
unfavourable  ear  to  the  King's  cause.  Even  when  that  hope 
was  extinguished  he  had  not  ceased  to  alarm  the  ImperiaUsts 
by  seeming  to  favour  the  King's  cause,  to  make  them  more 
pliable  to  his  project.  "  Rely  on  it,"  said  he,  "  though  the 
Venetians  retain  what  belongs  to  me,  I  shall  get  the  cities 
back.  Either  I  shall  ruin  myself  utterly,  or  I  shall  ruin 
them."  ^  This,  then,  was  his  dearest  object :  not  Imperial 
favours,  not  divorce  or  no  divorce,  not  stemming  the  tide  of 
Lutheranism  or  resisting  the  Turks ;  but  the  alpha  and  the 
omogft  of  his  political  creed  was  the  recovery  of  Cervia  and 
Ravenna.  As  this  hope  was  more  or  less  distant,  as  he  had 
greater  or  less  expectations  of  seeing  it  realized,  he  trimmed 
his  complacency  to  the  King  or  the  Emperor. 

Disgusted  with  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  Campeggio,  and 
his  evident  reluctance  to  proceed  with  the  divorce,  Wolsey  had 


Queon  could  bo  induced  to  enter 
religion ;  for  tliou^h  tliis  course  would 
be  porU'ntouR  and  unusual,  he  could 
more  readily  entertain  it,  as  by  it  only 
one  j)er8on  would  bo  injured."  IV. 
p.  2210. 

»  Von.  (^al.,  p.  161.  See  Woleey's 
curiouB  eonvorsation  on  this  subject 
with  Da  Belluv.     The  indifforenco  of 


Francis  to  the  King's  roqnost,  in 
urging  tho  surrender  of  these  citiw 
by  the  Venetians,  caused  the  Cardiail 
the  greatest  anxiety,  even  bringiaff 
t-eurs  to  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  iS{ 
for  he  knew  well  that  without  tbea 
the  Pope,  whatever  he  might  ppeieni 
would  do  nothing.     See  IV.  p.  2105. 
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imtten  to  Sir  Gregory  Casale,  the  English  resident  at  Borne. 
He  complained  that  the  Legate  would  not  show  his  oommis- 
non,  or  obey  the  King's  commands.  Sir  Gregory  was  not  at 
Bome  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  his  brother  John  acted  in 
his  place.  On  representing  Wolsey's  complaints  to  the  Pope, 
**  his  Holiness  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm/'  says  John  Caside, 
''with  expressions  of  anger,  forbidding  me  to  proceed.  He 
complained  that  he  was  deceived  by  those  in  whom  he  had 
trosted ;  that  he  had  granted  the  commission  only  to  be  shown 
to  the  King  and  be  burnt  forthwith,  and  this  upon  the  most 
urgent  entreaties,  to  prevent  manifest  ruin,  whereas  Wolsey 
now  wished  to  make  it  public.  'I  see,'  said  he,  'how  much 
evil  is  likely  to  follow,  and  I  would  gladly  recall  what  has 
been  done,  even  to  the  loss  of  one  of  my  fingers.'  *  But,' 
replied  the  ambassador,  '  it  was  applied  for  in  order  that  it 
might  be  shown  to  a  few,  whose  secresy  could  be  depended 
on.  What  has  induced  your  Holiness  to  change  your  senti- 
ments ? '  'At  this,'  says  Casale,  ' he  grew  more  angry  and 
more  excited,  saying  the  bull  would  be  the  ruin  of  him,  and 
that  he  would  make  no  further  concessions.'  '  But,'  said  I, 
'  consider  what  ruin  and  what  heresy  will  be  occasioned  in 
England  by  alienating  the  King's  mind.  If  the  concession  has 
been  an  evil,  it  is  only  a  less  evil  to  avoid  a  greater.'  Then, 
falling  on  my  knees  before  him,  I  begged  of  him  to  have  some 
consideration  for  the  King,  to  reflect  on  the  peril  of  losing  his 
friendship,  and  the  danger  we  should  incur  who  had  always 
been  his  faithful  servants. 

"  Hereupon,  tossing  his  arms  about,  he  exclaimed  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  '  I  do  consider  the  ruin  which  now  hangs 
over  me.  I  repent  of  what  I  have  done.  If  heresies  arise,  is 
it  my  fault  ?  My  conscience  acquits  me.  None  of  you  have 
reason  to  complain.  I  have  performed  my  promise,  and  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  have  never  asked  anything  in  my 
I>ower  which  I  have  not  granted  with  the  utmost  promptness. 
But  I  will  not  do  violence  to  my  conscience.  Let  them,  if 
they  like,  send  the  Legate  back  again,  and  then  do  as  they 
please,  provided  they  do  not  make  me  responsible  for  their 
injustice.'  'Well,'  said  I,  'is  your  Holiness  unwilling  that 
proceedings  shall  be  taken  under  this  commission  ? '  '  No,' 
said  he.  '  But,'  I  rejoined,  '  Campeggio  opposes  your  wish, 
and  dissuades  the  divorce.'  '  Well,'  said  the  Pope, '  I  ordered 
him  to  do  so ;  but  he  is  to  execute  his  commission.'  '  Then 
we  are  at  one,  Holy  Father,'  said  I ;  '  and  if  so,  what  harm 

VOL.  II.  T 
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can  there  be  in  showing  the  decretal,  under  an  oath,  to  some 
few  of  the  Privy  Council  ? '  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  *  I 
know  what  they  intend,  but  I  have  not  yet  read  Campeggio*s 
letters  out  of  England.     Come  again  to-morrow.'  " 

On  his  second  interview  with  the  Pope,  Gasale  found  him 
still  firm  in  refusing  to  let  the  bull  be  shown  to  any  one, 
saying  that  Campeggio  ought  to  have  burnt  it,  if  he  had 
followed  his  instructions.  On  submitting  Wolsey's  complaint 
that  Campeggio  refused  to  proceed  to  sentence  until  he  had 
communicated  with  his  Holiness,  the  Pope  replied,  "  that  he 
would  proceed  whenever  it  was  required,  but  he  was  instructed 
to  send  word  to  Kome  when  the  process  conmienced."  "  On 
my  assuring  him,"  says  Casale,  "that  he  had  granted  a 
commission,  according  to  Wolsey's  statement,  and  had  con- 
sented that  it  should  be  shown  to  certain  of  the  Eingfs 
counsellors,  he  became  very  angry,  and  said,  *  I  will  show  yon 
the  Cardinal's  letters,  and  they  and  my  word  are  as  much  to 
be  trusted  as  the  letters  you  now  produce.'  Reverting,  ate 
a  short  interval,  to  the  same  subject,  he  forbade  me  to  proceed; 
and  no  efforts  on  my  part,  or  of  my  brother  Sir  Gregory,  hate 
succeeded  in  shaking  his  resolution."  ^ 

This  letter  was  evidently  written  before  any  discussion  had 
arisen  respecting  the  brief.  Till  the  genuineness  of  that  doea« 
ment  had  been  determined,  no  further  steps  could  be  taken  ia 
the  process ;  for  the  brief  of  Julius  II.,  unexpectedly  prodnced 
by  the  Queen  in  her  own  defence,  removed  all  the  objectionBOii 
which  Henry  had  relied  for  procuring  a  divorce.  It  was  OTtti: 
more  ample  than  the  bull  itself  obtained  by  Henry  VII.,  wheilt, 
in  a  fit  of  parsimony,  he  resolved  to  marry  the  widow 
Arthur  to  his  second  son,  rather  than  return  her  dowry, 
if  in  anticipation  of  these  attempts  to  invalidate  the  mt 
Ferdinand,  unknown  to  his  English  ally,  had  obtained 
document  from  Eome.    He  resolved  to  make  assurance  doul 


»  IV.  p.  2186.  From  a  letter 
written  by  Bryan  and  Vanncs  to 
Wolsoy  on  December  28,  we  learn 
the  real  causes  of  the  Pope's  deter- 
mination. '*  He  cares  nothing  for 
threats,"  they  say,  "and  sends  this 
person  (Campani)  to  ezcnso  his 
refusal.  Gregory  also  sends  his 
brother  Vincent  to  show  the  King  the 
real  reason  which  influenced  the  Pope ; 
— his  fear  of  the  Emperor,  who,  he 
thinks,  will  soon  be  master  of  Italy, 
which  certcun  prophecies  also  foretell. 


The  archbishop  of  Capoa  (Imi 
is  at  Rome,  and  docs  all  that  lift 
to  hinder  the  matter.  He  told 
cardinal  of  Mantua  he  had 
the  Pope  not  to  meddle,  lest  be_ 
destroy  himself  and  the  whole 
The  cardinal  of  Mayence  warned  1 
that  if  this  divorce  took  plM^ 
Germany  and  the  Lutherui 
would  attack  him.  Salviad  toM 
Gregory  that  the  Pope  was  9irm\ 
a  General  Connoil,  if  he  offended 
flmperor."    pp.  2211,  2262. 
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sore,  and  correct  any  possible  error  or  flaw  in  the  bull  that 
might  give  occasion  to  ingenious  canonists  to  question  its 
efficiency.  How,  then,  could  Clement  be  invoked  to  declare 
a  marriage  illegal,  which  his  predecessor  had  legalized  with 
snch  premeditative  stringency  ?  So  long  as  the  brief  remained 
in  the  Emperor's  hands,  what  was  to  prevent  him  from 
exhibiting  it  in  the  Papal  Court,  so  as  to  quash  at  once  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legates  ?  In  this  emergency  two  courses 
remained :  either  it  must  be  obtained  from  the  Emperor  to 
prevent  it  from  being  exhibited  in  the  Queen's  favour,  or  its 
force  be  invalidated  by  imputations  of  forgery.  It  could  not 
be  fouxid  in  the  registers  at  Bome :  so,  at  least,  the  English 
alleged.  It  was  not  in  England,  where  they  equally  assumed 
it  ought  to  have  been.  It  must  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
bull,  and  they  equally  assumed  the  improbability  of  both 
being  issued  on  the  same  day.  But  their  strongest  argument 
against  its  genuineness  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
dated  according  to  ordinary  usage ;  for  in  such  instruments 
the  year  was  computed  from  Christmas  Day;  and,  if  this 
assumption  was  correct,  Julius  was  not  then  Pope. 

It   vnll  be   admitted  that  these  were  feeble  and  flimsy 
presumptions,  which  might  at  once  be  dispelled  by  the  pro- 
duction and  inspection  of  the  document  itself.     If,  therefore, 
Henry  could  obtain  it  from  Spain,  and  prevent  its  production, 
or  delay  it  until  after  the  Pope  had  been  persuaded  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  forgery,  ex  cathedra,  the  King's  purpose  would  be 
secured.      To  this    object  he  now  directed  all  his  efforts, 
intimidating  Katharine,  as  we  have  seen,  through  means  of 
her  own  advocates,  personally  compelling  her  under  an  oath 
to  write  to  the  Emperor,  and  demand  it,  as  of  herself,  as  if 
her  life  and  her  marriage  depended  on  its  production.^    But 
as  the  Emperor's  influence  was  now  rapidly  increasing  in 
Italy,  and  his  Holiness,  from  dearly-bought  experience,  was 
in  extreme  dread  of  another  Imperialist  attack  on  his  capital, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  take  such  an  extra- 
ordinary step  as  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  required.   ''  Never," 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  time,  ''  was  the  Pope  more  a&aid 
of  the  Imperialists  than  now,  as  many  of  them  who  were 
present  at  the  sack  of  Bome  are  still  there,  in  great  triumph 
and  reputation  ;  whilst  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  and  others  of  the  CsBsarians,  susurr  (whisper) 
daily  in  the  Pope's  ears,  sometimes  advising  and  sometimes 

*  IV.  pp.  2266,  2297. 
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threatening  the  Pope  for  granting  the  commissiony"  to  Cam- 
peggio  and  Wolsey. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  Wolsey  offered  to  provide  the 
Pope  with  a  "  presidy  "  (a  body  guard),  to  be  raised  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  as  a 
defence  of  his  person.   The  device  was  a  little  too  transparent; 
but  Wolsey  never  seems  to  have  been  aware,  or  was  never 
willing  to  believe,  that  more  was  known  of  the  King's  inten- 
tions  than  he  was  willing  should  be  known.    Whilst  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  and  even  the  French  King,  were  perfectly 
cognizant  of  all  that  was  going  on,  the  King  and  the  Cardinal 
imagined  that  their  proceedings  were  enveloped  in  secreej. 
They  had,  as  they  thought,  completely  isolated  Katharine 
from  all  correspondence  with  the  external  world.     They  had 
so  carefully  surrounded  her  with  spies,  that  she  could  not 
even  write  a  letter  without  being  detected.     They  had  pre- 
vented, as  they  thought,  all  remonstrance  on  her  part ;  and 
had  even  given  out,  without  dread  of  contradiction,  thai  flhe 
coincided  in  her  husband's  proceedings,  and  believed  he  irai 
solely  influenced  by  the  purest  and  most  religious  intentions 
There  were  to  be  found  people  in  England,  at  least  a  fev, 
who  affected  implicitly  to  believe  all  this ;  and  there  are  soma 
who  are  credulous  enough  to  believe  it  still.     Out  of  Englandt 
where  liberty  of  speech   was  greater,   and    discussion  mi- 
restricted,  it  was  otherwise.    When  Wolsey  proposed  thia 
new  device  for  protecting  and  managing  the  Pope,  he  was  toU 
by  Knight  that  the  French  would  easily  detect  the  artifioe; 
that  this  pretence  of  furthering  the  interests  of  Francis,  and 
obstructing  the  Emperor's  influence  in  Italy,  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  device  for  obtaining  his  own  ends  at  the  expenH; 
of  the  French  King.^    What  those  ends  were  the  Cardinal  diij 
not  scruple  to  inform  the  ambassador : — ^by  taking  this 
the  Pope  would  be  brought  to  have  '*  as  much  fear  and 
towards  the  King's  highness  as  he  now  hath  towards 
Emperor,  and  consequently  be  the  gladder  to  grant  and 
descend  unto  the  King's  desire."^     Such  a  device  doee 
show  on  the  Cardinal's  part  any  profound   estimation 
Clement's  intellect  or  political  sagacity ;  but  he  was  not  to 
so  easily  imposed  upon. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Cardinal,  now  caught  like  a  bnB 
the  toils,  was  making  desperate  plunges  to  escape  from 
difficulties  he  must  have  foreseen,  clearer  than  any  man, 

»  IV.  p.  2262.  •  rV.  p.  2278. 
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gathering  round  him,  and  foreboding  his  ruin.    It  was  he,  as 
Clement  acknowledged,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  other 
nobles  and  prelates  in  England,  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  Legate  from  the  Pope  to  try  the  cause.    He 
had  done  this,  in  the  first  instance,  trusting  to  his  own  power 
and  ability  of  bending  both  papal  representatives  and  the  Pope 
himself  to  his  wishes.    In  the  second,  he  doubtless  imagined 
that,  by  adopting  this  course,  he  was  maintaining  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Papacy  in  England ;  as  it  would  certainly  have 
been    maintained,   if  Clement   had   authorized  the  divorce 
instead  of  opposing  it.    Two  months  and  more  had  passed 
since  Campeggio's  arrival  in  England,  and  nothing  had  been 
done.     What  was  the  exact  nature  of  his  commission  no  one 
knew,  and  Wolsey  had  endeavoured  to  discover  in  vain.     The 
Legate  had  contented  himself  with   attempting  to  dissuade 
Henry  from  his  intention,  but  as  yet  he  had  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  proceed  to  trial,  nor  could  any  one  tell  whether  he 
would  proceed,  or  when.     The  Bang  and  his  mistress  were 
growing  angry  and  impatient.     In  their  certainty  of  obtaining 
the  divorce  they  had  anticipated  marriage,  unless  Du  Bellay 
is  guilty  of  a  calumny.    With  that  more  than  royal  ingratitude 
which  characterized  Henry's  treatment  of  his  servants,  when 
they  were  no  longer  successful  in  ministering  to  his  desires, 
the  King  now  vented  his  reproaches  on  the  Cardinal  for  the 
failure  of  his  schemes,  forgetful  within  how  short  a  period 
before  he  had  warmly  applauded  them.     '*  The  King  has  told 
me,"  says  Mendoza,  ''that  he  has  begun  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  Cardinal,  who,  he  says,  has  not  fulfilled  his  promises 
iQ  the  matter.     All  that  he  has  done  hitherto  has  been  to 
desire  the  King  and  the  Pope  to  frighten  the  Queen,  so  that 
she  should  of  her  own  accord  enter  religion.     Nevertheless, 
he  has  secretly  intimated  to  Campeggio  that,  if  she  refuse, 
no  further  use  shall  be  made  of  the  commission."  ^     The  lady 
was  not  a  whit  behind  her  future  husband  in  manifesting  her 
exasperation  against  the  minister  to  whom,  a  few  months 
before,  she  had  expressed  eternal  gratitude.     "  Wolsey,"  says 
Du  Bellay,  ''is  in  great  difficulty,  for  matters  have  gone  so 
far  that  if  the  divorce  do  not  take  effect  the  King  will  lay  the 
blame  of  it  on  him.  .  .  .  Cheyney,  whom  you  know,  had 
offended  the  Legate  some  days  past,  and  for  that  reason  was 
put  out  of  Court.     The  lady  has  put  him  in  again,  in  spite  of 
the  Cardinal,  not  without  using  rude  words  to  Wolsey.    The 

»  IV.  p.  2274. 
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duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  party  already  begin  to  talk  high,  but 
they  have  a  shrewder  one  to  deal  with  than  themselves.**' 
A  few  weeks  later  Mendoza  writes :  "  The  lady  who  is  the 
cause  of  all  this  disorder,  finding  her  marriage  delayed  that 
she  thought  herself  so  secure  of,  greatly  suspects  that  the 
Cardinal  puts  impediments  in  her  way,  from  a  belief  that  if 
she  were  Queen  his  power  would  decline.  In  this  suspicion 
she  is  joined  by  her  father,  and  the  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  who  have  combined  to  overthrow  him.  As  yet  thej 
have  made  no  impression  on  the  King,  except  that  he  does 
not  show  the  Cardinal  in  court  so  fair  a  countenance  as  he 
did,  and  it  is  said  he  has  had  some  bitter  words  with  him."* 
Even  the  underlings  of  the  party  began  to  open  their  months, 
and,  with  the  malignity  of  mean  and  ignoble  natures,  to 
show  their  contempt  for  the  man,  the  dust  of  whose  feet  thej 
would  have  licked  up  a  few  days  before.  His  servants  begin 
to  fall  from  him,  and  look  out  for  preferment  elsewhere. 
"  Who  would  kneel  before  the  Cardinal,'*  Norris  was  heard  to 
say,  "  for  an  office  of  2d.  a  day  ?  '*  ^ 

The  ground  was  sinking  beneath  his  feet ;  but  he  irai 
betrayed  in  a  quarter  he  certainly  never  anticipated,  and  had 
perhaps  little  reason  to  suspect.  Of  all  the  ambassadors  in 
England  Du  Bellay  had  the  greatest  influence  with  him;  and 
to  Du  Bellay,  more  than  once,  he  had  expressed  his  anxiety 
to  maintain  the  most  amicable  relations  with  Francis.  To 
promote  the  French  alliance  he  had  exposed  himself  to  gaieral 
unpopularity  at  home ;  he  had  opposed  his  colleagues  in  the 
Council ;  he  had  refused  the  most  flattering  and  splendid 
offers  made  by  the  Emperor.  Francis  and  the  Queen  mother 
had  repeatedly  professed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  his  servioeSi 
affected  to  consider  him  as  the  saviour  of  their  country,  con- 
sulted him  in  all  things,  and  apparently  kept  no  secrets  froa 
him.  **I  think  Wolsey  would  not  be  pleased,"  says  D* 
Bellay  to  Montmorenci,  "  if  I  did  not  tell  you  of  his  cansing 
farces  to  be  played  here  in  French  with  grand  display,  sayinf : 
at  the  conclusion  that  he  wished  nothing  should  be  hero 
was  not  French  in  word  and  deed.**  *  He  had  put  great 
in  Francis,  and  in  his  repeated  asseverations  of  defying 
invading  the  Emperor.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  being  re 
supported  by  the  French  King  that  he  had  proposed  this 
**presidy'*  for  the  Pope.    But  Francis,  like  the  rest  of  thii 

'  IV.  p.  2296.     Feb.  4.  »  IV.  p.  2206. 

•  IV.  p.  2317.  *  January  1 :  IV.  p.  2255. 
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world,  was  lighter  than  vanity  and  deficient  on  the  weights. 
An  impostor,  though  a  royal  one,  he  had  already — or  his 
mother,  and  that  was  the  same — ^with  all  his  professions  of 
hostility  to  the  Emperor,  been  employed  in  making  covert 
arrangements  for  a  treaty  with  Charles.  '*  I  have  been 
secretly  informed  by  two  men  of  credence,"  writes  Hacket, 
"  that  the  French  king  and  the  Regent  have  a  secret  convey- 
ance (communication)  with  my  lady  (Margaret)  and  Hoghe- 
strat  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor,  unknown  to  the  King 
or  Wolsey.  My  lady  (Margaret)  said  last  night  that  Madame 
de  Pinnay  (Espinay),  who  came  lately  from  France,  was  told 
by  the  French  king  to  show  verbally  to  my  Lady  that  the 
French  king  is  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Emperor,  and  that  if  the  Emperor  and  he  were  at  agreement 
they  would  cause  the  King  (Henry)  to  leave  some  fantasy 
that  he  has  afore  him.  Told  my  Lady  that  it  was  indiscretely 
spoken  for  a  noble  prince.  She  answered,  '  Monsieur 
TAmbassadeur,  you  may  do  all  that  you  like  to  oblige  the 
French,  but  when  you  have  done  all  you  will  find  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted.'  "  ^ 

Wolsey  at  first  treated  this  unwelcome  intelligence  with 
apparent  disregard;  for  Hacket,  in  no  esteem  for  sagacity, 
was  only  an  agent  in  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and 
was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  On  repetition  of  the  news 
with  farther  particulars,  he  sent  for  Du  Bellay,  commimicated 
what  he  had  heard,  and  on  his  putting  a  fair  and  false  face 
on  the  matter  professed  to  be  contented  with  his  explanation. 
"  In  short,  Monsieur,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,"  writes 
Da  Bellay  to  Montmorenci,  *'  I  satisfied  the  Legate  on  this  head 
completely.  Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  story,  he  showed 
by  his  words  that  this  affair  was  thoroughly  justified,  and  he 
would  undertake  to  tell  his  master,  on  pain  of  his  head,  that 
it  was  a  malicious  invention  of  the  enemy."*  Unless  this 
liyely  Frenchman  was  trusting  too  much  to  his  imagination, 
the  easiness  with  which  Wolsey  neglected  this  affair  was  by 
no  means  consistent  with  his  general  character.  Francis,  as 
might  be  expected,  found  ample  reasons  for  declining  to 
famish  a  presidy  for  the  Pope.* 

>  IV.  p.  2283.         «  IV.  p.  2307.        »  See  IV.  p.  2898. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  CAUSE  BEFORE  THE  LEGATEB, 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  all  the  Gardinars  urgency,  and  the  despateh 

of  Gardiner  on  the  heels  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  condemned 

to  bitter  and  unexpected  disappointment.    Before  Gardinor 

could  reach  his  destination,  the  Pope  fell  ill  of  a  fever.^    The 

disease  continued  with  various    relapses  until  the  end  of 

March ;  reports  flew  about  in  all  directions  of  the  Pope's  death, 

creating  all  the  disturbance  and  excitement  consequent  on 

such  an  expected  eyent.     In  this  state  of  things,  to  obtain 

from  the  Pope  any  decision  on  the  forgery  of  the  brief,  or  on 

other  points  entrusted  to  the  English  ambassadors,  was  out 

of  the  question.     The  attention  of  all  men  was  exclosiTely 

turned  in  one  direction — the  immediate  death  of  the  Pope, 

and  the  nomination  of  his  successor.     The  three  soyereigns 

of  Europe  prepared  for  the  struggle  with   an  eamestnees 

worthy  of  the  occasion ;   for  at  no  time  in  the  Papacy  had 

more  important  results  depended  on  the  personal  character 

and  inclinations  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair.    If  he 

was  an  Imperialist,  as  in  all  probabiHty  he  would  be,  all  hope 

would  be  lost  of  the  Eing*s  divorce,  and  its  mismanagement 

would  by  the  King  be  visited  in  fire  and  fury  on  the  Cardinal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a.«  cardinal  were  elected  favourable  to 

England,  the  opposite  result  might  be  confidently  expected. 

The  conduct  of  Francis  was  regulated,  as  ever,  by  his  hopes 

of  extracting  the  greatest  advantage  for  himself  out  of  the 

difficulties  of  others.     He  professed  to  Wolsey  the  utmost 

desire  to  serve  him  in  securing  for  him  the  Papal  tiara.    Hifl 

assistance  in  reality  began  and  ended  with  his  professions. 

The  news  reached  this  country  in  the  beginning  (rf 
February ;  the  King,  or  Wolsey  in  his  name,  hastened  to  gite 
the  requisite  instructions  to  Gardiner  and  his  associates,  then 
on  their  way  to  Eome.^    They  are  informed  of  the  danger 

'  January  11,  1529. 

*  These  inBtructioiis  are  signed  hj  the  King  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
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fiiat  BiQsi  ensue  to  the  See  Apostolic  iinless  some  resistance 
be  offered  to  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  Emperor,  who 
Btadies  to  suppress  the  Ghnrch  for  his  own  exaltation.  '^  Of 
the  remedy  which  the  King  had  expected  from  the  Head  of 
the  Chnrchy  he  will  be  deprived,  if  the  future  Pope  be  not 
a  person  of  whom  he  is  perfectly  assured.  All  cardinals  con- 
sidered, none  can  be  found  possessing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions required,  except  Wolsey  himself,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  as  fervent  zeal  as  any  for  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom, 
the  restoration  of  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  Church  and 
the  See  Apostolic,  the  weal  and  exaltation  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  and  their  allies,  and  also  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  King's  cause.  .  .  .  The  King,  therefore,  desires 
them  to  use  every  means  to  advance  Wolsey's  election,  as 
upon  it  depends  the  making  or  marring  of  the  King's  cause."  ^ 
After  informing  them  that  Francis  had  spontaneously  offered 
to  use  his  influence  in  Wolsey's  behalf,  he  sends  them  a  list 
of  the  Cardinals  likely  to  take  part  in  the  election,  with  an 
indication  of  their  supposed  votes.  Thirty-nine  Cardinals 
were  expected  to  be  present ;  twenty  were  thought  to  be 
friendly;  six  only  required  to  be  gained.  If  the  Cardinals 
assembled,  with  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  before 
them,  consider  what  is  best  for  the  Church,  they  will  agree 
upon  Wolsey ;  "  but  as  human  fragility  suffers  not  all  things 
to  be  weighed  in  just  balances,  the  ambassadors  are  to  make 
promises  of  spiritual  promotions,  offices,  dignities,  rewards  of 
money,  and  other  things,  to  show  them  what  he  will  give  up 
if  he  enters  into  this  dangerous  storm  and  troublous  tempest 
for  the  relief  of  the  Church ;  all  of  which  benefices  shall  be 
given  to  the  King's  friends,  besides  other  large  rewards."  To 
obviate  any  apprehension  that  in  the  event  of  his  election  he 
might  wish  to  reside  at  Avignon,  or  "  any  other  place  away 
from  Home,"  they  are  to  give  assurance  that  he  will  resign 
all  his  dignities,  and  have  "  no  convenient  habitation "  out 
of  it.  Precautions  are  to  be  taken  that  the  French  cardinals 
join  with  them  in  a  protestation  against  any  election  by 
ImperiaUsts  alone.  If  necessary,  they  are  to  leave  the  con- 
clave, and  proceed  with  the  election  elsewhere.^ 

Much  virtuous  and  cheap  indignation  has  been  lavished  on 
Wolsey's  overweaning  ambition  in  thus  seeking  the  Papacy. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  if  it  were  possible,  to  decide 

«  IV.  p.  2321. 

'  Ibid.     See  also  WoLsot's  letter  to  Gardiner,  p.  2823. 
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exactly  what  were  his  motives  for  seeking  it ;  and  how  {ar,  in 
80  doing,  he  was  acting  in  his  own  behalf,  or  was  desirous  of 
bringing  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  unhappily  entangled.  There  might  be,  there 
probably  were,  other  reasons  than  those  of  vulgar  ambition 
by  which  he  was  prompted  on  this  occasion.  It  is,  however, 
idle  to  speculate  upon  them.  Happily,  before  the  ambassadors 
could  reach  Rome,  or  put  any  devices  in  practice  for  his  suc- 
cessor, the  existing  occupant  of  the  papal  chair  recovered  from 
his  tedious  illness.  About  the  19th  of  March  he  gave  formal 
audience  to  the  English  ambassadors,  possibly  with  no  other 
intention  than  of  getting  rid  of  their  importunities,  and  con- 
vincing them  that  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor  inclination 
to  attend  to  business.^ 

Long  before,*  Sir  Gregory  Casale  had  warned  the  Cardinal 
against  entertaining  any  expectations  from  Rome.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Vincent,  then  m 
England,  "  what  to  hope  of  Dr.  Stephens'  (Gardiner's)  mission 
or  how  far  the  Pope  ought  to  pronoimce  the  breve  produced 
by  the  Queen  a  forgery.  I  think  his  Holiness  will  do  nothing; 
and  you  may  tell  Wolsey  so,  in  the  event  of  his  desiring  my 
opinion.  I  hear  you  have  told  him  that  if  the  Pope's  fears 
were  removed,  he  would  do  everything  for  the  King,  Ucita  d 
illicita.  But  if  you  remember  rightly,  I  told  yoti  the  Pope 
would  do  all  that  could  he  done ;  but  there  are  many  things 
the  Pope  says  he  cannot  do  .  .  .  and  so  he  will  say  of  this 
brief,  that  he  cannot  decide  against  a  brief  emanating  from 
Pope  Julius,  in  the  event  of  its  being  brought  from  Spain, 
without  examination.  But  suppose  he  would,  they  cannot 
remove  the  fears  of  the  Pope  by  a  guard  of  2,000  foot.  .  .  .  H 
you  remember,  one  of  my  reasons  for  sending  you  to  England 
was  to  tell  the  King  and  Wolsey  that  they  should  make  some 
other  arrangement,  because,  if  the  Pope's  fears  were  entirely 
removed,  he  will  never  do  what  we  want  him  (declare  the  brief 
to  be  a  forgery)."  ^  The  reports  from  the  English  ambassadors 
were  all  in  the  same  strain.  The  Pope,  they  said,  would  do 
nothing  for  the  King,  for  "  though  it  might  well  be  in  his 
Pater  Noster,  it  was  nothing  in  his  Creed."  * 

Neither  the  King  nor  Wolsey  would  admit  the  unwelcome 

>  IV.  p.  2369.  to  do  it,  he   could  not  set  oootnij 

*  February  16.  to  his    belief   and    couTiotion.    fV- 
»  IV.  p.  2333.  p.  2370. 

*  That  is,  though  he  might  desire 
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intelligence.  The  ambassadors  must  have  been  deceived ; 
they  must  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  unreasonably  dis- 
eouraged,  and  therefore  must  make  up  for  their  lukewarmness 
by  greater  urgency.  The  King's  Council  had  examined  the 
copy  of  the  brief  produced  from  Spain,  and  found  in  it  divers 
notable  defaults.  The  Pope  or  any  other  person  would  easily 
see  that  "  all  was  craft,  color,  and  falsity.'*  "  This  constant 
recurrence  to  a  thing  forged,  feigned,  and  untrue,  was  a  proof 
that  the  whole  matter  of  matrimony  was  void  and  of  none 
effect."  As  the  Pope's  health  is  uncertain,  the  greater  is  the 
necessity,  while  God  gives  him  time,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
just  cause,  lest,  wilfully  suffering  a  thing  of  such  high  import- 
ance to  remain  unreformed,  **  in  the  doing  whereof  Almighty 
God  worketh  so  openly,  he  should  incur  God's  displeasure, 
and  die  without  reforming  it."  ^ 

As  the  hopes  of  success  grew  fainter,  the  more  urgent  grew 
the  King  and  his  minister,  the  more  reluctant  were  they  to 
face  the  unpalatable  truth.  Henry  wonders  at  their  despair. 
He  can  see  nothing  but  towardness  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Pope.  Common  fame  must  have  led  them  to  think  the 
contrary.  Campeggio  is  of  far  other  sort  than  reported,  and 
has  not  such  affection  for  the  Emperor  as  was  suspected. 
They  must  return  to  their  duties,  and  use  all  diligence  in 
urging  the  King's  cause,  pretermitting  no  time  in  the  diligent 
handling  and  execution  of  their  charge.^  Wolsey  is  still  more 
importunate,  with  not  less  reason.  Not  a  single  step  had  yet 
been  gained  in  securing  the  King's  great  object.  The  marriage 
remained  undissolved  ;  Katharine  was  still  Queen.  With  all 
the  efforts  that  could  be  made  to  shake  her  resolution  by  selfish 
and  deceitful  advisers,  with  all  the  threats  and  more  than 
threats  of  the  King's  displeasure,  with  the  most  splendid 
promises  of  honour  and  emoluments  for  herself  and  her 
daughter,  she  still  persistently  refused  to  enter  a  convent. 
Treated  in  public  by  her  husband  with  ceremonious  courtesy, 
she  was  condemned  to  see  a  rival  taking  her  place  and 
usurping  her  honours  in  her  own  household.  Surrounded  by 
spies  who  watched  every  motion,  a  victim  of  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  her  husband — too  suspicious  to  set  her  free,  lest 
she  should  become  the  head  of  a  party  against  him ;  too 
•alienated  to  treat  her  merely  with  kindness  or  respect — she 
was  condenmed  to  a  miserable  Ufe;  yet  bore  it  all  without 

1  March  14:  IV.  p.  2364. 

'  Henry  to  Gardiner,  April  6 :  lY.  p.  23S6. 
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complaining,  without  openly  showing  she  was  sensible  of  1^ 
wrongs.  Yet  depart  from  her  rights  and  those  of  her  daughter, 
she  would  not.    So  all  schemes  to  that  effect  had  failed,— 
failed  still  more  when  Yannes  wrote  to  the  King  that  his 
project  was  useless ;  for  if  the  Queen  entered  religion,  the 
Pope,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  at  Home,  could 
not  grant  a  dispensation  to  the  King  to  marry  again.^   The 
Boleyns,  furious  at  their  disappointment,  scrupled  not  to 
attribute  the  ill  success  of  these  measures  to  Wolsey.    They 
insinuated  that  his  fear  of  being  supplanted  by  Anne  BoIeyn'B 
influence  was  the  real  cause  of  failure.    Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  such  a  thought  may  have  crossed  the  Cardinal's  mind, 
when  he  saw  how  readily  she  had  transferred  her  gratitude 
from  himself  to  Gardiner,  who  now  stood  high  in  her  favour, 
and  by  her  influence  with  the  King,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
talents,   was  rising   into    dangerous   competition    with  the 
Cardinal  for  the  King's  favour.     Their  suspicion  of  Wolsey's 
sincerity  was  unfounded.    He  had  urged  the  case  with  all  the 
energy  and  earnestness  of  a  drowning  man.    He  tells  the 
ambassadors  that  they  have  dissembled  their  want  of  activity 
by  alleging  the  successes  of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Pope'8 
sickness ;  that  they  have  reasonable  and  necessary  grounds 
for  communicating  the  principal  parts  of  their  charge  to  the 
Pope,  et'unn  in  ipso  articiilo  mortis ;  for  if  the  Pope  mends,  no 
respect  or  cause  can  reasonably  be   alleged  to  prevent  his 
accomplishing  the  King's  desire  ;  and  if  he  is  in  danger  of  his 
life,  so  much  the  worse  would  it  be  for  his  conscience  to  let 
one  hour  pass,  or  one  minute,  in  determining  the  case.   K 
the  Pope  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  which  Wolsey  evidently 
imagined  was  only  a  diplomatic  evasion,  what,  he  exclaims* 
could  be  more  meritorious  towards  God,  or  more  honourable 
towards  the  world,  than  to  bequeath  peace  and  quiet  to  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care  ?  Alas  for  rhetoric  and  humanity ! 
All  this  eloquence,  sentiment,  and  importunity  was  thrown 
away.     On  the  21st  of  April  Clement  wrote  a  short  letter  to 
Henry  VIII.,  regretting  that  in  consequence  of  his  illness  he 
could  not  give  audience  to  the  English  ambassadors,  nor 
declare  the  brief  a  forgery  until  he  had  heard  both  sides.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  what  other  conclusion  the  Pope 
could  have  arrived  consistently  with  the  least  respect  to  him- 
self or  his  high  position.  Even  a  man  of  much  less  firmness 
and  self-respect  than  Clement  would  have  hesitated  before  he 

»  IV.  p.  2366.  »  IV.  p.  2414. 
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committed  himself  to  such  an  extraordinary  step  as  to  pro- 
nonnoe  a  brief  of  his  predecessor  to  be  forged,  on  an  ex  parte 
statement,  when  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  original.  It  did  not 
indicate  much  insight  into  human  character  on  the  part  of 
Henry  and  the  Cardinal  to  imagine  that  Clement,  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  civil  phrases,  or  out  of  some  supposed 
gratitude  to  the  English  monarch,  to  whom  his  obUgations 
were  of  the  slenderest  kind,  would  depart  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice ;  still  more  when  such  departure  was  virtually 
opposed  by  his  own  Cardinals,  and  was  sure  to  expose  him  to 
the  anger  and  importunities  of  the  Imperialists.  He  offered, 
indeed,  to  send  to  Spain  for  the  original.  But  this  the 
ambassadors  declined.  They  wanted  an  immediate  decision, 
and  were  not  very  modest  in  pressing  their  demands.  Gardiner, 
the  most  able,  fierce,  and  intrepid  among  them,  before  whose 
stormy  and  rapid  invectives  the  Pope  in  his  weakness  and 
vacillation  quailed  and  writhed  in  agony,  saw  clearly  that  no 
inducements  would  shake  him  out  of  his  neutrality.  He  would 
not  personally  interpose  in  the  matter.  The  Pope,  he  tells 
Henry,  is  a  man  who  never  resolves  on  anything  unless  com- 
pelled by  some  violent  affection.  ...  He  is  in  great  per- 
plexity, and  seems  willing  to  gratify  the  King  if  he  could,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  he  does  nothing.  ^'  Wherefore,  if 
my  Lord  Campeggio  will  set  apart  all  other  respects,  and 
frankly  promise  your  Highness  to  give  sentence  for  you,  then 
must  be  your  Highness'  remedy  short  and  expedite ;  nor  then 
shall  want  wit  by  any  other  means  to  meet  with  such  delays 
as  this  false  counterfeit  breve  hath  caused.  For  with  these 
men  here  your  Highness  shall  by  no  suit  profit.  .  .  .  Where- 
fore, doing  what  I  can  yet  to  get  the  best,  although  we  be 
fully  answered  therein,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  get  the  com- 
mission (to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio)  ampUfied."  The  brief,  he 
adds,  is  the  sacra  anchara  of  the  cause,  but  if  he  were  in 
England  he  thinks  he  could  urge  objections  against  it  that 
would  not  be  without  effect  apud  jvdicem  propitium.^ 

Bryan  wrote  with  more  bluntness,  as  his  disappointment 
was  greater.  Anne  Boleyn  was  his  cousin ;  he  had  espoused 
her  cause  warmly,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  negocia- 
tions  had  written  to  her  in  sanguine  expectation  of  success. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Henry  rather  to  watch  the  case,  and 
inform  the  King  of  the  proceedings  of  his  associates,  than  to 
render  any  effectual  aid.    For  this  he  was  not  well  fitted  by 

»  IV.  p.  2416. 
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abilities  or  education.  Like  Suffolk  he  had  gained  the  £ing*8 
favour,  and  became  a  participator  in  his  secrets  and  his 
pleasures,  by  other  arts  than  those  of  the  morahst  uid 
philosopher.  **  I  assure  your  Grace  that  Master  Stevyns 
(Gardiner),  Master  Gregory  (Casale),  Master  Peter  (Vannes), 
and  I,  have  done  and  caused  to  be  done,  by  all  our  friends 
now  (at  Eome),  touching  your  Grace's  causes,  as  myche  as  we 
think  possible  is  to  be  done ;  and  as  your  Grace  shall  more 
plainly  see  by  your  former  letter  (by  our  former  letter)  written 
to  my  lord  Cardinal,  concerning  the  answer  of  the  Pope, 
whereby  ye  shall  parsayve  that  plainly  he  will  do  nothing  for 
your  Grace.  .  .  .  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  that  hath  essayed 
him  by  fair  means  and  foul,  but  nothing  will  serve.  And 
whosoever  hath  made  your  Grace  believe  that  he  would  do  for 
you  in  this  cause,  hath  not,  as  I  think,  done  your  Grace  the 
best  service.^  Always  your  Grace  hath  done  for  him  in  deeds 
— Bryan  reiterates  the  jargon  of  the  Court — "  and  he  hath 
recompensed  you  with  fair  words  and  fair  writings,  of  which 
last  I  think  your  Grace  shall  lack  none ;  but  as  for  deeds  I 
never  believe  to  see.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  trust  never  to  die  but  that  the 
Pope  and  Popes  shall  have,  as  they  have  had,  need  of  your 
Grace,  and  that  I  trust  your  Grace  will  quiet  them,  and  be  no 
more  f«d  with  their  flattering  words.  Sir,  I  write  a  letter  to 
my  cousin  Anne,  but  I  dare  not  write  to  her  the  truth  of  this, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Grace  wiU  be  contented 
that  she  should  know  it  so  shortly  (abruptly)  or  no ;  but  I 
have  said  to  her  in  my  letter  that  I  am  sure  your  Grace  will 
make  her  privy  to  all  our  aims.  ^ 

Tedious  as  this  part  of  the  narrative  may  appear— tedious 
as  were  the  events  themselves  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
them — it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  reader  desires  to 
understand  the  course  of  the  divorce,  and  guard  himself 
against  the  misapprehensions  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
historians.  Campeggio  had  remained  inactive  in  England 
ever  since  his  arrival.  Seven  months  and  more  had  elapsed, 
and  the  trial  had  not  yet  commenced.  Its  commencement 
seemed  as  doubtful,  if  not  as  distant,  as  ever.  But  the  delay 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Papal  Legate  or  the  Papal  Court. 
It  arose  wholly  from  the  King  himself.  Shortly  after  Cam- 
peggio's  arrival,  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  King 
and  his  advisers,  Katharine  had  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  brief 
granted  by  Julius  II.,  overruling  the  objections  on  which  the 

'  A  hit  at  Wolsej  or  Campeggio.  *  State  Papers,  rii.  166. 
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King  had  relied  for  substantiating    the    invalidity   of   his 
marriage.     If  it  were  produced  here  or  at  Borne,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  Legates  could  refuse  to 
entertain  it.    Equally  impossible  was  it  for  them  to  treat  it  as 
a  forgery  whilst  the  original  was  in  existence.    To  prove  it  a 
forgery  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  document  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor.    If  the  Legates  demurred  to  the 
production  of  an  authenticated  copy,  an  appeal  was  open  to 
the   Queen.      She  could  allege  that  the  original  would  be 
produced  before  the  Pope;  for  the  Emperor  had  already 
announced  his  intentions  of  delivering  it  to  the  Pope  by  no 
other  hands  than  his  own.^    From  this  dilemma  the  King  saw 
no  escape,  except  to  compel  Katharine  to  write  in  the  most 
earnest  terms  to  Charles  to  send  her  the  original ; — of  which 
it  is  easy  to  see,  she  would  not  long  have  retained  possession. 
That  f^ing,  every  device  was  employed  to  prevail  upon  the 
Pope  to  declare  it  a  forgery,  and  thus  render  useless  any 
subsequent  attempt  at  its  production  by  the  Emperor.     But 
the  Pope,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  pronouncing  an  opinion 
until  the  original  was  before  him.     The  original  delivered  by 
the  Emperor's  hands,  with  a  host  at  his  back,  was  not  to  be 
unceremoniously  treated,  even  if  the  Pope's  inclination  to 
oblige  the  King  had  been  much  stronger  than  it  was.     Thus 
months  were  wasted  over  this  preliminary  difficulty,  and  as 
the  Pope  refused  to  remove  it,  nothing  remained  but  to  prepare 
for  trial. 

Wolsey,  in  anticipation  of  this  necessity,  had  given  instruc- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  to  Gardiner  to  get  the  commission  to 
Campeggio  and  himself  so  far  ampUfied  that  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  on  this  occasion  should  want  nothing  of 
the  Pope's  ordinary  and  absolute  jurisdiction.  He  desired 
authority  to  overrule  all  disputes,  to  compel  princes  and  others 
to  produce  whatever  documents  might  be  required,  '^  so  that 
they  should  have  no  cause  to  send  to  the  Pope  again."  ^  In 
his  mission  Gardiner  partially  succeeded,  but  not  entirely  to 
Wolsey's  satisfaction.  The  commission,  as  procured  by  him, 
was  returned  with  the  Cardinal's  additions  and  annotations ; 
but  how  "  to  get  it  devised  anew,  and  regranted  with  addi- 
tions," without  fresh  solicitation  and  exciting  suspicions  in 
the  Pope's  mind,  was  the  difficulty.  To  this  end  Gardiner 
was  directed  to  tell  the  Pope  that  the  copy  he  had  received 
**  was  so  much  defaced  and  injured  by  wet  and  carriage,"  that 

»  IV.  p.  2408.  •  IV.  p.  2888. 
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it  had  been  detained  upon  its  journey^  and  the  messenger  irii 
likely  to  be  blamed  miless  another  oonld  be  obtained  in  iti 
place.  To  save  trouble,  he  was  instmoted  to  tell  the  Pope 
that  he  is  prepared  to  write  it  oat  afresh  according  to  the  bat 
of  his  remembrance,  taking  the  precaution  to  insert  '*  other 
as  pregnant,  fat,  and  available  words."  ^ 

But  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  pursuing  this  object  with  hie 
usual  energy,  the  Emperor,  who  had  now  resolved  to  esponse 
the  cause  of  Katharine,  with  no  less  ardour,  was  employing 
all  his  interest  at  Bome  to  get  rid  of  the  commission.  He 
had  already  applied  to  the  Pope  to  remove  the  cause  from 
England.^  His  minister  Mai  had  ably  seconded  the  Emperor's 
request,  but  the  same  obstacle  which  the  English  had  foiind 
in  their  way  was  equally  a  bar  to  their  antagonists.  In  hie 
illness  the  Pope  would  listen  to  neither  party.  The  ambae- 
sadors  of  both  nations  came  face  to  face  in  April.  They  wen 
well  matched,  and  victory  might  have  long  remained  un- 
decided if  Charles  had  delayed  his  expedition  into  Italy. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  inclination  of  the  Emperor  to 
interpose  in  favour  of  his  aunt,  he  laboured  under  one  dis- 
advantage. He  had  received  no  authority  to  act  in  her  behalf. 
Hitherto,  Katharine  had  been  so  jealously  guarded  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  communicate  her  intentions  to  any  one; 
but  now,  by  the  assistance  of  Mendoza,  she  had  contrived  to 
lodge  with  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  a  protest  against  all  proceed- 
ings in  England.  Her  protest  was  duly  laid  before  the  Pope, 
but  did  not  at  once  produce  the  effect  that  might  have  been 
anticipated,  for  he  was  still  inclined  to  believe  that  it  wonld 
have  been  better  for  Katharine  to  have  entered  a  nunnery. 
Finally,  after  considerable  discussion  he  consented  to  admit 
the  protestation,  and  promised  to  revoke  the  cause.' 

It  was  impossible  that  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  should  not  reach  the  ears  of  Henry's  agents.  "The 
English  ambassador,"  says  Mai,  writing  to  Charles  V.i 
"  pressed  the  Pope  hard  to  declare  the  brief  a  forgery."  We 
may  accept  his  assertion,  without  hesitation,  that,  driven  to 
desperation,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining  any  further  concessions 
from  his  Holiness,  the  English  ambassadors  assailed  the  head 
of  the  Church  with  terms  anything  but  courteous.  "  Master 
Stevens,'*  says  Bryan  to  Henry  VIII.,  "  so  answered  foryoor 
Grace  that  he  made  the  Pope  ashamed  of  liis  own  deeds,  who 

»  IV.  p.  2113.  «  In  Feb.     See  IV.  pp.  2320,2335. 
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liave  ezonsed  the  cause  as  best  he  could.*'  ^    In  the  less 

language  of  the  Spaniard,  the  English  held  an  inter- 

wiih  the  Pope,  from  which  they  came  away  hot,  im- 

pafaumSy  and  exasperated.    Every  day  saw  them  further  from 

meeesSy  and  every  day  less  easy  in  their  relations  with  the 
.  tofe,  who  had  now  from  various  causes  resolved  to  turn  a 

^  ear  to  the  King's  entreaties. 
Ab  soon  as  this  determination  became  known  in  England, 
^  tte  King  and  the  Cardinal  resolved  to  push  on  the  trial  with- 
^  tni  further  delay.  Trusting  to  overcome  all  difficulties  by  a 
^  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  suit,  they  hoped  to  arrive  at 
'  a  satisfactory  conclusion  before  the  Pope,  whose  vacillation 
■  us  well  known,  could  find  an  opportunity  for  interfering. 

Die  policy  adopted  by  Wolsey  was  now  altered.  The  Ambas- 
ndors  were  no  longer  to  press  the  Pope  to  send  into  Spain  for 
file  farief,  but  to  use  their  efforts  and  oppose  all  importunity  on 
file  part  of  the  Imperialists  for  revoking  the  commission,  and 
avoid  every  occasion  of  irritating  the  Pope  or  rousing  his 
Bospicions.'  It  is  clear  from  Gampeggio's  correspondence  that 
neither  the  King  nor  Wolsey  believed  that  the  Pope  had  any 
leriouB  intention  of  insisting  on  the  revocation.  They  had 
flattered  themselves  that  he  was  still  favourable  to  the  King, 
and  had  only  been  driven  to  this  course  through  dread  of  the 
Imperialists.  They  had,  therefore,  persuaded  themselves  that 
if  the  cause  were  decided  in  England  he  would  be  loth  to  take 
any  step  obnoxious  to  the  King  and  injurious  to  his  own 
influence.^  As  he  had  already  expressed  a  wish  ''that  he 
would  for  the  wealth  of  Christendom  the  Queen  were  in  her 
grave ;  saying  also  that  he  thought,  like  as  the  Emperor  has 
destroyed  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  so  shall  she  be  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  spiritualities,"  it  did  not  seem 
probable  that  one  who  entertained  such  opinions  would 
willingly  expose  himself  to  all  the  trouble  and  the  odium  he 
was  certain  to  incur  by  direct  opposition  to  the  King's  wishes. 
If  those  who  were  more  immediately  interested  in  her  defence 
were  so  slow  in  interposing  in  her  behalf,  why  should  he  who 
was  less  concerned  than  others  sacrifice  his  repose  and  his 
interest  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  all  had  abandoned  ? 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  as  Hall  asserts,^  at  least  according  to  our  modem 

'  IV.  p.  2441.  *  HaU  meaDS  in  the  beginning  of 

«  IV.  p.  2466.  the  regnal  year,  21  Hen.  VIII.,  which 

'  IV.  p.  2470.  is  not  far  wrong. — Ed. 
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compatation,  that  a  court  was  erected  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Blackfriars,  London,  ''  as  a  solemn  place  for  the  two  legates 
to  sit  in,  with  two  chairs  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
cushions  of  the  same  and  a  dormant  tahle  railed  before, 
covered  with  carpets  and  tapestry."  ^    On  the  right  side  of  the 
court  a  cloth  of  estate  was  placed,  with  a  chair  and  cashions 
for  the  King,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  similar  chair  for  the 
Queen.     Within  the  circuit  of  the  court,  and  immediately  in 
f^ont  of  the  judges,  sat  the  Archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops.     The  counsel  for  the  King  consisted  of  Dr.  Sampson 
and  Dr.  Bell :    for  the  Queen,   of  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath ; 
Standish,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph ;  and  Dr.  Ridley,  a  severB 
critic  of  Tyndall's  New  Testament.     The  Legated  appeared 
with  their  usual  insignia  of  "  crosses,  pillars,  and  axes,  and 
all  ceremonies  belonging  to  their  degree,  on  the  Slst  May;** 
and  after  they  had  taken  their  seats,  Wolsey  sitting  on  the 
right  side,  the  commission  from  the  Pope  was  presented  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  two  cardinals.     After  it  had 
been  accepted  and  read,  the  same  Bishop  was  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  sanunon 
the  King  and  the  Queen  to  appear  before  the  Legates  on  Jnne 
the  18th,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.*    The 
King,  after  visiting  Lord  Bochford,  returned  with  a  small 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Greenwich,  where  Anne 
Boleyn  was  residing ;  ^  the  Queen,  to  her  lodging  in  London, 
probably  at  Baynard*s  Castle. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense,  the  Queen,  whoflj 
ignorant  of  the  Emperor's  intentions,  and  the  effect  of  ha 
protest  on  the  Court  of  Bome,  paid  a  visit  to  Gampeggio,  still 


*  "  They  havo  firmly  resolved," 
Hays  Campeg^io  to  Salviati,  "  that 
the  cause  shall  be  proceeded  with. 
On  the  last  day  of  May,  we  performed 
the  first  act,  which  was  to  caase  the 
bull  of  the  commisaion  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  to  accept  the  charge 
laid  upon  us  by  the  Pope,  to  appoint 
notaries  and  messengers.  The  cita- 
tion was  peremptorily  decreed  for 
Friday  the  18th  instant.  The  King 
and  the  Queen  have  boon  cited  by  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Bath,  the 
messengers  appointed  and  sworn  for 
this  purpose.  It  appears  that  their 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  office  to  proceed  to 
execute  the  first  portion  of  the  bull, 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  will  use  all 


diligence  to  seomne  a  speedy  eoB- 
clusion.  I  understand,  though  I  do 
not  know  for  certain,  that  they  an 
consulting  the  theologians  of  thi 
University  of  Paris  about  the  osn>* 
IV.  p.  2493.  Gampeggio's  suspicios 
was  correct.  Wolsey  had  beet 
already  in  correspondence  with  Di 
Bcllay  for  that  purpose. 

«  IV.  p.  2483. 

'  It  is  on  this  occasion,  and  b 
reference  to  this  event,  that  Da  BeUsy 
writes :  "I  much  fear  for  some  txM 
past  this  King  '  ait  approche  bien  prii 
de  Mademoiselle  Anne ; '  therefoR 
you  need  not  be  astonished  if  tbtj 
wish  to  expedite  the  divorce, '  car  a 
le  ventre  croist  tout  sera  gaati.' "  I^- 
p.  2509. 
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eonfined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  "  very  anxious  and  perplexed 
about  her  affairs."  She  informed  the  Legate  that  the 
advocates  appointed  to  conduct  her  cause  had  not  yet  arrived 
from  Flanders,  as  the  Emperor  doubted  of  their  security  in 
England ;  that,  in  consequence,  she  was  left  without  advisers ; 
and  though  certain  Englishmen  had  been  appointed  her 
eonnsellors  by  the  King,  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  they  would 
rather  consult  the  King's  pleasure  than  regard  what  was  most 
eondacive  to  her  interests.^  She  concluded  by  requesting 
Gampeggio's  aid  and  counsel. 

Nothing  could  show  more  completely  the  straits  to  which 
ahe  was  reduced.  Hitherto  she  had  received  no  consolation 
from  the  Legate,  who  was  apparently  engrossed  with  the 
single  thought  of  settling  a  troublesome  suit  with  as  little 
meonvenience  to  himself  as  possible,  and  rescuing  the  Pope 
from  the  importunity  of  both  parties,  who  allowed  him  no 
repose*  Possibly  he  might  pity  the  Queen,  seeing  the  violence 
and  injustice  to  which  she  was  exposed,  but  these  weaker 
emotionB  were  overpowered  by  the  stronger  feeling  of  self- 
interest.  He  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  sack  of  Bome.  For 
the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  and  his  promotion  to  a  richer 
Ushopric,  he  was  dependent  on  the  King's  favour.  In  Wolsey 
also  he  had  a  watchful  and  importunate  colleague,  whose 
anxiety  to  bring  the  cause  to  a  rapid  and  successful  termina- 
tion was  sharpened  by  the  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger 
and  the  terrible  anger  of  the  King.  He  was  beginning  already 
to  lose  his  influence ;  and  his  enemies,  like  hot  and  unwearied 
hounds,  were  gaining  rapidly  upon  him.  "  Campeggio  is 
liilf-conquered,"  writes  Du  Bellay,  shortly  after,  expressing 
file  opinion  held  by  himself  and  others.^  Yet  to  whom  could 
18  go  ?  She  had  not  a  single  friend  or  adviser  in  the  world. 
Ihe  was  ignorant  whether  the  Emperor,  the  only  relative 
whom  she  could  rely,  had  exerted  himself  on  her  behalf, 
made  any  effort  to  espouse  her  cause  at  the  Court  of  Bome. 
The  reply  of  the  Legate  was  cold  and  discouraging  in  the 
extreme.  He  merely  exhorted  her  to  keep  a  good  heart,  to 
upon  the  justice  of  the  King,  and  on  the  conscience  and 
of  those  prelates  who  had  been  assigned  to  her  as 
illors,  assuring  her  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  her 
)S  inconsistent  with  equity  and  reason.   She  then  inquired 

*  Fisher  was  not  of  the  Queen's      from  Rome. 
QBiel,  as  stated  by  some  historians ;  '  IV.  p.  2644. 

■d  Gardiner  had  not  yet  returned 
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of  Campeggio,  what  steps  had  been  taken  in  her  behalf  at 
Borne,  and  whether  the  cause  was  revoked.     To  these  ques- 
tions he  replied,  that  as  the  Pope  had  ahready  appointed  two 
Legates  to  decide  the  cause,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  revoke 
the  commission,  without  due  care  and  consideration.    Un- 
willing, perhaps  unable,  to  give  her  any  information  or  com- 
fort upon  the  point  which  she  most  desired,  he  exhorted  her 
to  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  her  understanding.    In  order  that 
she  might  take  some  sound  course  in  this  great  difficoltj^ 
meaning,  in  other  words,  that  she  should  enter  some  reUgioos 
house — she  must  consider   well    her  state,   the  times,  the 
tendency  of  things,  and  commit  to  God  the  greater  part  of  her 
troubles.     That  appears  to  have  been  the  only  device  that  the 
Legate  could  imagine  for  extricating  the  Pope  and  himself  oat 
of  their  present  perplexity;    and  though  he  had  urged  it 
frequently,  and  as  frequently  without  success,  the  despondency 
and  solitude  of  the  Queen  appeared  to  offer  too  favourable  an 
opportunity  not  to  insist  upon  it  once  more.     On  this  point, 
however,  she  remained  immovable.    No  threats,  no  flattery,  no 
advice,  by  open  enemies  or  false  friends,  no  sense  of  her  on 
weakness  or  abandonment,  could  shake  her  resolution  for  i 
moment.    In  this  determination  there  might  be  something 
perhaps  of  the  inflexibility  attributable  to  her  Spanish  blood, 
more  perhaps  of  the  devotee,  not  a  little  of  the  pride  of  the 
Queen  and  the  woman.    If  not  absolutely  soured  by  harshneBS 
and  iU-treatment,  she  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  remain 
indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  and  see  hersdf 
openly  scorned,  and  the  succession  of  her  daughter  set  aside, 
in  favour  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  not  long  since  her  omi 
attendant.     To  have  reigned  supreme  for  twenty  years,  and 
now  to  descend  from   her  high  position  into  neglect  and 
obscurity,  to  see  a  hated  rival  enthroned  in  her  place,  and  not 
betray  some  sense  of  the  indignity,  was  more  than  could  b 
expected  of  any  woman,  even  of  one  so  devout  and  obediert 
as  Katharine.     The  ground,  besides,  upon  which  the  King 
rested  the  divorce,  was  of  a  nature  that  affected  her  own  ptf- 
sonal  modesty  and  honour,  one  to  which  she  could  not  halt 
been  a  party  without  some  sacrifice  of  delicacy.     "  Althongfc 
she   is  very  religious,*'    says   Campeggio,    *'and   extremely 
patient,  she  will  not  accede  in  the  least  to  these  hints  d 
taking  the  vows.     She  regards  this  fact  as  her  greatest  con- 
solation,  and  as  the  firm  foundation  of  her  righteousnetf 
and  honour,  that  she  entered  into  the  marriage  state  with  tki 
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preeent  King  as  virgo  immacvlata.  This  she  solemnly  swears, 
lias  made  the  same  declaration  formerly,  still  adheres  to  it, 
and  by  this  adherence  has  even  raised  some  scruples  in  the 
King's  mind.  On  her  departure,  she  went  to  her  lodging 
here  in  London." 

So  ended  the  conference.  She  left  the  Legate  without 
giTOig  him  the  least  intimation  of  her  future  intentions.  His 
Imguage  had  not  been  encouraging ;  and  from  his  conduct  on 
fhis  and  upon  other  occasions,  she  probably  inferred  that  he 
ms  more  prejudiced  against  her  than  he  was  in  reality.  ^'  I 
do  not  know  what  counsel  she  will  take,"  he  remarks,  *'  under 
the  circumstances.  Some  think  she  will  object  to  the  place, 
and  some  to  the  judges,  some  to  both.  Others  think  she  will 
not  appear,  or  she  will  allege  the  suspension  of  the  cause, 
pendentia  litis,  or  some  other  impediment.  Within  three  days 
we  Bhall  know  for  certain.  I  will  not  fail  with  all  my  ingenuity 
to  pursue  whatever  course  will  tend  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Holy  See, 
aHhough  I  may  be  greatly  impeded  in  so  doing,  both  in  body 
and  soul.  In  addition  to  my  other  troubles,  I  receive  no 
remittances  from  Bome.  Fray  make  prompt  provision  in 
order  that  I  may  not  fall  into  dishonor  by  getting  into  debt, 
or  having  to  beg  in  an  undesirable  quarter  ;  "  that  is,  borrow 
money  from  Henry  VIII. 

The  doubts  of  Campeggio  were  soon  set  at  rest.  The 
oiiation  to  appear  before  the  Legates  had  been  served  on  the 
King  and  Queen  on  the  1st  of  June,  in  their  private  apart- 
ments at  Windsor,  by  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Clerk, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  Court  assembled. 
The  two  bishops  appeared,  produced  the  citations  of  the  royal 
pair,  duly  endorsed  and  executed.  The  King,  who  was  not 
present  on  this  occasion,  was  represented  by  his  proxies.  Dr. 
Sampson,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  Dr.  John  Bell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
On  that  day  the  Queen  appeared  in  person,  and  protested 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  She  desired  that  her 
protestation  might  be  registered  and  returned  to  her.  To  this 
the  Legates  assented;  and  after  appointing  her  to  appear 
again  upon  Monday,  the  2l8t  of  Jime,  to  hear  their  decision, 
the  court  adjourned.  As  it  was  required  by  the  law  that  both 
parties  should  be  present  in  person,  and  admit  orally  the 
validity  of  the  proceedings,  upon  the  penalty  of  being  pro- 
nonnced  contumacious  in  their  absence,  both  appeared  on  the 
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appointed  Monday.  It  is  to  this  occasion,  and  to  no  other, 
that  we  must  refer  the  striking  incident  described  by  Shake- 
speare, and  the  no  less  impressive  speeches  put  by  the  poet 
into  the* mouths  of  the  two  chief  personages  of  the  drama. 
They  were  derived  by  him  from  the  reports  preserved  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  and  their  authenticity  is,  in  the  main, 
unquestionable.^ 

On  the  21st  the  court  assembled  at  the  usual  hour, 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning.  The  Queen  entered 
first,  and  was  followed  by  the  King,  who  was  the  first  to  seat 
himself  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  on  the  right,  the 
Queen  being  on  the  left,  under  a  similar  canopy,  placed  on  a 
lower  level.^  Then  the  King,  turning  to  the  judges,  addressed 
them  in  a  brief  speech,  expressing  his  determination  to  live 
no  longer  in  mortal  sin,  as  he  had  done  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  should  never  feel  easy,  he  said,  in  his  conscience, 
until  the  legality  of  his  marriage  was  decided,  and  therefore 
he  required  at  their  hands  speedy  justice.  When  the  King 
had  concluded,  Wolsey  rose  to  address  the  court.  He  began 
by  observing  that  although  he  had  received  infinite  benefits 
from  his  Majesty,  and  was  consequently  suspected  of  partiality, 
yet  as  this  case  had  been  committed  to  himself  and  Gampeggio 
by  the  Pope,  he  would  give  judgment  according  to  the  best  of 
his  poor  ability.  He  was  unworthy,  he  added,  to  sit  as  judge 
in  such  a  cause,  but  would,  nevertheless,  omit  nothing  that 
the  justice  of  the  case  required.^  The  Queen  then  rose,  "and 
because  she  could  not  come  directly  to  the  King  for  the 
distance  which  severed  them,  she  took  pains  to  go  about  unto 
the  King ;  and  kneeling  down  at  his  feet  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  court  and  the  assembly,'*  proceeded  to  address  his  Majesty 
in  broken  English.  Twice  he  attempted  to  raise  her,  and 
twice  falling  on  her  knees  she  besought  him  to  have  pity  upon 
her  as  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger  born  out  of  his  dominions. 
For  these  twenty  years,  she  said,  she  had  been  his  true  and 
obedient  wife,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  thus  repudiated  and 
put  to  open  shame.     She  begged  him  to  consider  her  honour, 

*  IV.  p.  2520.     Bumot,  in  the  last  plain    falsities,"    more    suo.     p.  ^ 

volume  of  his  Hist.  Bef.,  correcting  The  error  is  the  more  remarkable,  fc' 

into  an   error   what  he   had   rightly  in  his  Becords  he  had  printed  ft  letttf 

stated   before,   and   confonnding  the  from  the  King,  in  which  it  is  stated, 

proceedings  of  the  18th  of  June  with  that  "  both  he  and  the  Queen  appeftW^ 

those   of    the   2l8t,   denies  that   the  in  person."     See  IV.  p.  2527. 
King  appeared  personally  before  the  *  Ven.  Cal.,  p.  219. 

Legates,  and  stigmatizes  the  speeches  '  Ibid, 

made  for  the  King  and  Queen  as  ''  all 
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her  daughter's,  and  his  own,  the  reputation  of  her  nation 
and  her  relatives,  who  would  be  equally  concerned  with  herself 
in  her  disgrace.  And  since  he  had  expressed  his  desire  that 
their  marriage  should  be  declared  valid,  and  had  acknow- 
ledged his  great  love  for  her — phrases  the  King  was  very  fond 
of  repeating  in  public — she  had  appealed  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  only  reasonable  that  the  cause  should  be  decided  without 
paxtiality  or  suspicion.^  To  Rome  only  would  she  make  her 
answer.* 

"  With  that,"  says  Cavendish,  "  she  rose  up,  making  a  low 
courtesy  to  the  King,  and  so  departed  from  thence.  Many 
supposed  that  she  would  have  resorted  again  to  her  former 
place ;  but  she  took  her  way  straight  out  of  the  house,  leaning, 
as  she  was  wont  always  to  do,  upon  the  arm  of  her  General 
Receiver,  called  Master  Griffith.^  The  King  being  advertised 
of  her  departure  commanded  the  crier  to  call  her  again,  who 
called  her  by  the  name  of  'Katharine,  queen  of  England, 
come  into  court.'  'With  that,'  quoth  Master  Griffith, 
'Madam,  ye  be  called  again.*  'On,  Sir,'  quoth  she,  'it 
maketh  no  matter,  for  it  is  no  indifferent  court  for  me  ;  there- 
fore I  will  not  tarry.'  And  thus  she  departed  out  of  that 
court,  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time,  or  at  any 
other,  nor  would  never  appear  at  any  other  court  after."* 

Affecting  as  it  was,  the  judges  overruled  her  appeal,  and 
ux>on  her  failing  to  reappear,  after  being  thrice  summoned, 
they  pronounced  her  contumacums.  Then  they  summoned 
both  parties  to  appear  again  on  Friday  (June  25th).  "  I 
think  the  Queen,"  says  Du  Bellay,  "  will  take  no  notice  of  it. 


'  See  IV.  pp.  2525,  2527.  Ven. 
Cal.,  p.  219.  Compare  Cavendish,  p.  218. 
Hall  (p.  757)  gives  only  the  King's 
speech,  and  that  partially. 

'  In  a  letter  brought  by  Hr. 
Stevenson  from  the  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican,  written  in  cipher  by 
Campeggio  to  Salviati,  this  pitiable 
scene  is  more  briefly  described.  She 
had  lodged  her  appeal  on  a  previous 
court  day,  protesting  against  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  urging  the  suspension 
of  the  cause.  On  June  21,  the  judges 
overruled  her  objections ;  upon  which 
the  interposed  "  a  most  ample  appeal 
and  supplication  to  the  Pope,  and 
retired ;  but  not  before  she  had 
kneeled  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court, 
though  the  King  twice  raised  her  up, 
demanding  his  Majesty's  licence  that 


for  her  honor  and  conscience,  and 
that  of  the  house  of  Spain,  he  would 
give  her  liberty  to  write  and  send 
messengers  to  Bome."  See  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume. 

'  This  is  the  **  honest  chronicler  " 
of  Shakespeare.  His  proper  name  was 
Griffin  Bichardes,  and  his  account  as 
receivef -general  to  the  Queen  will  be 
found  in  IV.  p.  2731.  The  money 
given  in  alms  by  the  Queen  is  very 
remarkable.  From  the  same  account 
it  appears  that  the  sums  paid  by 
Katharine  in  this  suit  amounted  in 
the  year  1528  to  5142.,  and  in  the 
year  1529  to  7041. ;— in  all  1,2182. ;  that 
is,  about  14,0002.  of  modem  money. 
The  King's  expenses  must  have  in  all 
been  at  least  tenfold  larger. 

*  Cavendish,  p.  217. 
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The  judges  can  then  proceed  against  her  for  oontnmacy, 
which  I  do  not  think  they  will  do.    Her  statement  that  the 
cause  is  already  at  Eome  refers  to  some  signatura,  of  which 
she  wishes  to  make  use,  and  which  the  Pope  probably  winked 
at.     I  do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  importance.     The  pleadings 
were  in  open  court,  before  whom  the  King  did  not  spare  to 
justify  his  intentions.     If  the  matter  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
women,  the  King  would  lose  the  battle  ;  for  they  did  not  fail 
to  encourage  the  Queen  at  her  entrance  and  departure  by 
their  cries,  telling  her  to  care  for  nothing,  with  similar  ex- 
pressions.    She  recommended  herself  to  their  good  prayers, 
with  other  Spanish  tricks."^ 

Both  on  this  occasion,  and  in  similar  judicial  proceedings, 
the  King  interposed  his  personal  authority  in  a  way  that 
would  now  be  considered  as  unjustifiable  and  informal;— if 
anything  could  be  considered  informal  in  a  court  based  on  a 
complete  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
For  a  sovereign  to  be  cited  to  plead  before  his  own  subjects 
was  so  outrageous  an  incongruity,  happily  only  once  repeated 
in  a  time  of  national  degradation  and  confusion,  that  all  Eng- 
lishmen were  shocked  at  so  gross  a  profanation  of  the  dignitf 
of  the  Crown.  Nothing  could  open  men's  eyes  more  effectually 
to  the  incompatibility  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Pope,  with  the  authority  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  national  sovereign.  No  single  act  was  more 
effective  in  hastening  on  the  consummation  of  the  next  few 
years,  or  perhaps  did  more  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to 
Henry's  assumption  of  supremacy.  "It  was  the  strangest  ; 
and  newest  sight  and  device,"  says  Cavendish,  an  adherent  of 
the  earlier  Faith,  **  that  ever  was  read  or  heard  in  any  history 
or  chronicle  in  any  region,  that  a  king  and  a  queen  should  be 
convented  and  constrained  by  process  compellatory  to  appear 
in  any  court  as  common  persons,  within  their  own  realm  or 
dominion,  to  abide  the  judgment  and  decrees  of  their  own 
subjects,  having  the  royal  diadem  and  prerogative  thereof."* 
And  as  he  thought,  so  thought  others. 

Considering  the  irregularity  of  the  whole  proceedings,  it 
may  be  true,  as  Cavendish  reports,  though  needing  the  con- 
firmation of  contemporaneous  authorities,®  that  after  Katha- 
rine*s  departure  the  King  took  occasion  to  launch  out  in 
praises  of  the  Queen: — "She  is,   my  Lords,   as    true,  as 

»  Da  Bellay  waa  a  Fronchmaa  and  »  Cavendish's  Life  of  WolscT.p.JK*- 

an  enemy.    IV.  p.  2526.  »  Yet  see  UaU,  p.  767. 
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obedient,  and  as  conformable  a  wife,  as  I  could  in  my 
phantasy  wish  or  desire.  She  hath  all  the  virtuous  qualities 
that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dignity,  or  in  any  other 
of  base  estate.  Surely  she  is  also  a  noble  woman  bom,  if 
nothing  were  in  her,  but  only  her  conditions  will  well  declare 
the  same.*'  It  may  be  that  he  had  not  entirely  cast  off  his 
better  and  nobler  feelings;  that  he  could  not  avoid  feeling 
some  qualms  of  pity  and  compassion.  Arbitrary  as  he  was, 
he  was  of  a  royal  nature,  sensible  to  the  stirrings  of  royalty  in 
others.  Nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that  his  proceedings  were 
unpopular,  and  that  his  connection  with  Anne  Boleyn  was 
regarded  by  his  subjects  as  disgraceful  to  himself.  But  these 
gleams  of  a  better  nature,  which  occasionally  broke  out,  were 
every  day  becoming  more  fitful  and  more  feeble.  The  spell 
east  over  him  was  irresistible. 

The  court  was  strangely  moved  by  the  incident.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  lurking  spirit  of  compassion  for 
the  Queen  spread  like  an  infection.  ''  Sire,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
"I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness  to  declare  now,  before 
all  this  audience,  whether  I  have  been  the  chief  inventor  and 
first  mover  of  this  matter  with  your  Majesty ;  for  I  am  greatly 
roapected  of  all  men  herein  ?  "  "My  lord  Cardinal,"  quoth 
the  King,  '*  I  can  well  excuse  you  herein.  Marry,"  quoth  he, 
"ye  have  rather  been  against  me  in  attempting  or  setting 
forth  thereof."  Then  he  entered  into  a  long  story  of  the 
origin  of  his  scruples,  which  may  be  accepted  for  what  it  was 
worth.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  truth,  but  what  the  King 
wished  should  pass  for  true,  and  would  best  justify  his  conduct 
to  his  subjects. 

On  Friday  (June   25th)   the  court  met  again.      "  This 
morning,"  says  Campeggio,  writing  on  the  same  day,   ''I 
caused  myself  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where  we  sit  in 
judgment  (Blackfriars),  as  we  had  to  take  the  King's  oath  to- 
day respecting  the  propositions  and  articles.     We  found  him 
there  in  an  adjoining  chamber."^    The  next  court  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  28th  of  June.     Such  speedy  and  repeated 
Bittings  were  much  opposed  to  the  ease  and  inclinations  of 
Campeggio.    He  complained  that  if  the  trial  was  to  be  con- 
ducted at  such  a  rapid  rate  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
judges,  in  many  instances,  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence, 
except  after  the  King's  and  Wolsey's  fashion.^    On  the  28th 
the  monotony  of  the  sittings  was  diversified  by  a  striking  and 

■  IV.  p.  2680.  «  IV.  p.  2531. 
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unexpected  incident.  "Yesterday,"  says  Campeggio,  "the 
fifth  audience  was  given ;  that  is,  on  the  28th  of  June.  While 
the  proceedings  were  going  on  as  usual,  owing  to  the  Queen's 
contumacy,  the  hishop  of  Bochester  [FisherJ  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  said  in  an  appropriate  speech,  that  in  a  former 
audience  he  had  heard  the  King's  Majesty  discuss  the  canse, 
and  testify  before  all  men  that  his  only  desire  was  to  haTO 
justice  done,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  the  scruple  which  he 
had  on  his  conscience,  inviting  both  the  judges  and  everybody 
else  to  throw  light  on  the  investigation  of  the  cause,  because 
he  found  his  mind  much  troubled  and  perplexed.  At  the  time 
of  this  offer  and  command  of  the  King,  he  had  forborne  to 
come  forward  and  manifest  what  he  had  discovered  in  this 
matter  after  two  years  of  diligent  study ;  but  now,  to  avoid 
the  damnation  of  his  soul,  and  to  show  himself  not  unfaithful 
to  the  King,  or  neglectful  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
truth,  in  a  cause  of  such  importance,  he  presented  himself 
before  their  reverend  Lordships  to  assert  and  demonstrate 
with  cogent  reasons  that  this  marriage  of  the  King  and  Qneen 
could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  power,  divine  or  human.  He 
declared  that  in  maintenance  of  this  opinion  he  was  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life ;  adding  that  as  John  the  Baptist,  in 
olden  times,  regarded  it  as  impossible  to  die  more  gloriously 
than  in  a  cause  of  matrimony,  and  it  was  not  so  holy  then  as 
it  has  now  become,  by  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood,  he 
could  not  encourage  himself  more  ardently,  more  effectually, 
or  face  any  extreme  peril  with  greater  confidence  than  hy 
taking  the  Baptist  for  his  own  example.  He  used  many  other 
suitable  words,  and  at  the  end  presented  them  with  a  book 
which  he  had  written  on  the  subject."^ 

Fisher  was  followed  by  Standish,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  adopted  the  same  line  of  argument,  but  with  less  fervour, 
strength,  and  eloquence.  A  doctor,  called  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches,^  followed  on  the  same  side,  deriving  his  authorities 
mainly  from  the  canon  law,  but  which  did  not  appear  to  Cam- 
peggio  very  conclusive.  Wolsey  replied,  expressing  surprise 
at  this  unexpected  attack  upon  the  Legates,  as  he  called  it. 
They  sat  there,  he  observed,  to  hear  aU  that  could  be  said  in 
connection  with  the  cause,  and  to  administer  justice  in  what- 
ever way  divine  wisdom   should  inspire  them  to  do.    The 

*  IV.  pp.  2538, 2539.  published.       His     name     has    heea 

*  Not  Ridley,  ae  Mr.  Brewer  bui-       revealed   by  the   farther  ppogretf  ^ 
xnised  when  this   passage  was  first      the  Calendar  as  Peter  Ligham.— &>• 
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siitiiig  was  terminated  by  a  fresh  citation  of  the  Queen,  who, 
upon  failing  to  appear,  was  again  pronounced  contumacious.^ 

"  This  affair  of  Eochester,"  says  Campeggio,  "  was  un- 
expected and  unforeseen,  and  has  consequently  excited  every- 
body's amazement.  What  he  will  do  we  shall  see  when  the 
day  comes.  You  [Salviati] ,  who  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
is,  may  imagine  what  is  likely  to  happen." 

The  strangeness  of  the  incident,  the  boldness  of  the  Bishop, 
80  unlike  the  conduct  of  his  brethren,  produced  a  profound 
effect.  He  had  rarely  appeared  in  public,  and  was  known 
only  as  a  secluded  student  who  had  mainly  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  learning  and  austerity  in  his  palace  at  Eochester. 
Till  now  no  one  had  ventured  to  oppose  the  King's  wishes 
openly,  or  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  in  England,  against 
his  divorce.  The  noise  of  such  an  unusual  act  of  intrepidity 
spread  rapidly  through  every  court  of  Europe.  "  The  bishop 
of  Rochester,"  writes  Du  Bellay  to  Francis  I.,  *'who  is 
acconnted  one  of  the  best  and  most  holy  divines  in  England, 
especially  for  his  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  heresies,  appeared 
with  the  Queen's  other  counsellors  before  the  Legates,  not 
indeed  as  her  proctor,  but  only  to  remonstrate  with  the  judges, 
offering  to  prove  the  goodness  of  her  cause  by  a  little  book 
which  he  had  made  jointly  with  her  councillors.  This  he 
presented,  enlarging  upon  the  Queen's  cause  with  many  wise 
words.  A  rather  modest  answer  was  made  by  the  judges, 
that  it  was  not  his  business  to  pronounce  so  decidedly  in  the 
matter,  as  the  cause  had  not  been  committed  to  him."  ^ 

Fisher  might,  perhaps,  have  laid  himself  open  to  this 
rebuke  by  taking  the  words  of  the  King  in  too  literal  a  sense, 
and  offering  unpalatable  advice ;  but,  considering  the  infor- 
mality of  the  proceedings  generally,  he  scarcely  deserved  it. 
On  the  part  of  the  King  his  remonstrance  was  received  with 
a  torrent  of  indignation.  He  could  not  descend  to  a  personal 
altercation  with  the  Bishop  before  the  Legates,  but  he  drew 
up  a  bitter  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  speech,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Fisher  with  unsparing  violence 
and  acrimony. 

That  reply,  of  which  a  copy  was  sent  to  Fisher  by  his 
royal  antagonist,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Becord  Office,  with 
Fisher's  remarks.  The  arrogance  of  its  tone,  the  bitter 
sarcasms  levelled  at  the  motives   and  attainments  of  the 

'  A  citation  was  serred  upon  her,       Greenwich.     IV.  p.  2531. 
June  the  26th,  in  her  dining-room  at  '  IV.  p.  2543. 
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Bishop,  tbe  resentment  ill-concealed  at  his  untimely  protest, 
show  how  profound  was  the  King's  displeasure.  The  Latin 
vocabulary  is  ransacked  for  its  choicest  epithets  of  vitapera- 
tion,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  reply  rather  resembles  the 
invective  of  an  irritated  and  angry  controversialist  than  tbe 
calm  rebuke  and  dignified  bearing  of  Majesty.  After  vindi- 
cating his  proceedings  in  the  divorce,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted, he  asserts,  throughout  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Church,  the  King  complains  that  he  had  reason  to  have 
expected  from  Fisher  the  best  assistance  in  this  design,  rather 
than  find  in  him  a  jealous  calumniator  of  his  pious  intentions, 
an  enemy  of  his  merits,  and  envious  of  his  praise.  "  It  is 
true,"  he  proceeds,  "that  men  sometimes  fail,  even  the  wisest, 
in  their  projects ;  but  I  never  thought.  Judges,  to  see  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  taking  upon  himself  the  task  of  accusing 
me  before  your  tribunal — an  accusation  more  befitting  the 
malice  of  a  disaffected  subject,  and  the  unruly  passions  of  a 
seditious  mob,  than  the  character  and  station  of  a  bishop. 
I  had  certainly  explained  this  to  Rochester  some  months 
ago  "  (Fisher  in  the  margin,  "  nearly  a  year  acio "),  "and not 
once  only,  that  these  scruples  of  mine  respecting  my  marriage 
had  not  been  studiously  raked  up  or  causelessly  invented. 
Until  the  present  time  Rochester^  approved  of  them,  and 


*  It  is  probably  in  roferenco  to 
this  discnssion  that  Cnvcndish  (p.  221) 
pnts  into  the  King's  mouth,  on  occa- 
sion of  tho  Queen's  withdrawing  from 
tho  Court,  tho  following  remarks, 
which  there  is  no  itiason  to  suppose 
were  uttered  at  tho  date  that  ho 
assies  to  them.  Giving  an  account 
how  his  scruples  had  arisen,  Caveu- 
dinh  makes  the  King  ^  turn  to  tho 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  say,  '  I  moved 
first  this  matter  in  confession  to  you, 
my  Lord  of  Lincoln,  my  ghostly 
father.  And  forasmuch  as  then  your- 
self were  in  some  doubt  to  give  mo 
counsel,  you  moved  mo  to  ask  further 
counsel  of  all  you,  my  Lords ;  wherein 
I  moved  you  first,  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bur^',  axing  your  license,  forasmuch 
as  you  were  our  Metroj)olitan,  to  put 
this  matter  in  question  ;  and  so  I  did 
of  all  you,  my  Lords,  to  the  which 
you  have  all  granted  in  writing  under 
all  your  seals,  the  which  I  have  here 
to  be  shewed.  That  is  true,  if  it 
please  your  Highness,  quoth  tho 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  I  doubt  not  but 
that  all  my  brethren  here    proscnt 


will  affirm  the  same.  No,  Sir,  nrt  If 
quoth  the  bishop  of  R*»che«er,  y« 
have  not  my  c<mBont  thereto,  ^o; 
ha'  the !  (juoth  tho  King.  Look  hew 
upon  this  ;  is  this  not  your  hand  iM 
seal?— and  showed  him  the  instnu 
ment  with  seals.  No,  forsooth,  Si»i 
quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester;  ii  '^ 
not  my  hand  nor  seal.  To  thit, 
quoth  tho  King  to  my  lord  of  Canitf- 
burj',  Sir,  how  say  ye  ?  Is  it  not  hii 
hand  and  seal  ?  Yes,  Sir,  quoth  my 
lord  of  Canterbury.  That  is  not  K, 
({uoth  tho  bishop  of  Bochest^r,  fc» 
indeed  you  were  in  hand  with  meW 
have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  ^  othif 
of  my  Lords  had  already  done;  W 
then  I  said  to  you  that  I  would  ne«* 
consent  to  no  such  act,  for  it  w«t 
much  against  my  conscience,  nor  ^ 
hand  and  seal  should  never  be  ff^ 
at  any  such  instrument,  God  willing; 
with  much  more  matter  touching  tbt 
communication  between  us.  Yoa  ■! 
truth,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Canterbait: 
Such  words  ye  said  unto  me ;  bnt  »* 
the  last  ye  were  fully  persuaded  th»t 
I  should  for  you  subscribe  your 
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thonght  them  so  grave  and  so  momentoas  that,  without  con- 
sulting the  Pope  respecting  them,  he  did  not  think  I  could 
lecover  my  tranquillity  of  mind."  (Fisher  in  the  margin, 
**  /  did  not  say  so  ;  hut  the  Cardinal  woidd  have  been  glad  if  I 
had  said  so.*')  "When  the  Pope,  moved  by  the  judgment  of 
his  Cardinals  and  others,  considered  that  the  reasons  urged 
were  sufficient,  and  the  doubts  were  such  as  were  worthy  the 
eonsideration  of  the  ablest  judges — ^when  he  left  the  whole 
decision  of  the  cause  to  your  religious  determination,  and 
sent  you  Gampeggio  here  at  great  expence,  for  no  other 
pnrpoBe  than  to  decide  this  cause,  what,  are  we  to  suppose, 
eonld  have  instigated  Rochester,  or  by  what  spirit,  let  me  ask 
yon,  could  he  have  been  inspired,  to  press  forward  thus 
impradently,  and  thus  unseasonably  declare  his  opinion  after 
keeping  silent  for  many  months  "  (Fisher,  "  /  was  obliged  to 
this  by  the  protestation  of  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  "),^  "  and 
not  until  now  declare  his  mind  in  this  full  consistory.  Had 
he  been  consistent  he  would  not  have  attributed  to  mere 
logical  subtleties  and  rhetorical  refinements  those  scruples 
of  my  conscience,  which  he  once  admitted  I  had  rightly  enter- 
tained. If,  after  a  study  of  many  years,  he  had  clearly  dis- 
covered what  was  just,  true,  and  lawful  in  this  most  weighty 
cause,  he  should  have  admonished  me  privately  again  and 
again,  and  not  have  publicly  denounced  with  such  boldness 
and  self-assertion  the  burthensome  reproaches  of  my  con- 
science. It  was  the  duty  which  a  faithful  and  pious  prelate 
owed  to  his  Prince  to  defend  my  innocence  from  the  slanders 
of  evil  tongues ;  and  when  he  saw  that  my  conscience  was 
oppressed  and  tempest-tossed,  he  was  bound  by  all  means  to 
come  to  my  relief.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  reUgious  and  obedient 
prelate  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  his  Holiness,  who  had 
sent  judges  here,  admitting  the  necessity  of  the  case,  rather 


ftnd  pat  to  a  seal  myself,  and  ye 
wonld  allow  the  same.  AH  which 
words  and  matter,  qnoth  the  bishop 
of  Boobester,  under  your  correction, 
mj  Lord,  and  snpportation  of  this 
noble  aadience,  there  is  nothing  more 
antme.  Well,  well,  qnoth  the  King, 
it  aball  make  no  matter.  Wo  will  not 
itand  with  yon  in  argument  therein, 
for  Ton  are  but  one  man." 

It  is  worth  observing  that  there 
is  an  instrument,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  Bishops,  and  among  the  rest  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  stating  that 


the  King  had  consulted  thom  on  the 
divorce,  and  that  they  considered  that 
ho  had  great  n^asons  for  his  scruples. 
This,  however,  is  dated  1st  of  July, 
that  is,  throe  days  after  the  speech 
made  by  Fisher  in  the  consistory. 
Either,  therefore.  Cavendish,  trusting 
to  his  memory,  has  confounded  an 
ooourrence  that  took  place  at  two 
different  dates,  or  has  fallen  into 
some  confusion.  The  anecdote  is  too 
charaoteristio  of  the  King  to  be  a 
mere  invention.  IV.  p.  2562. 
>  See  pp.  196, 197,  ante. 
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than  thus  publicly  accuse  the  Pope  of  levity,  as  if  the  cause 
which  he  had  remitted  here  for  decision  was  so  clear,  easy, 
and  obvious  that  it  was  folly  to  call  it  in  question."  (Fisher, 
*'Iti8  not  obvious  to  ally  hut  only  to  those  who  are  compeUdto 
study  it")  "Finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  prudent  and 
modest  man,  when  he  saw  that  the  cause  was  conducted 
according  to  the  amplest  extent  of  your  jurisdiction,  to  have 
left  your  judgment  unfettered,  and  not  have  prejudiced  the 
cause  by  prescribing  to  you  a  new  formula  of  judgment,  upon 
his  own  unsupported  authority. 

"  But,  Judges,  in  this  Bishop  we  look  for  these  require- 
ments in  vain.  Two  most  pernicious  councillors  have  takai 
possession  of  him,  and  agitate  all  his  thoughts — ^unbridled 
arrogance  and  overweening  temerity."  (Fisher,  **  ArragoMt, 
temerity  J")  ''How  else  can  we  account  for  his  assertion  that 
by  solid  and  invincible  arguments  he  will  immediately  phee 
the  naked  truth  of  this  cause,  without  disguise,  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  and  defend  it  even  to  the  flames  ?  "  (Fisher,  *'/ 
said  nothing  of  that ")  ''  adding  that  he  had  better  reasons  for 
resisting  the  dissolution  of  this  marriage  than  John  the 
Baptist  had  formerly  in  the  case  of  Herod.  Monstrous  asser- 
tion, devoid  of  all  modesty  and  sobriety !  ^  As  if,  forsooth, 
Eochester  was  the  only  wise  man  in  the  world."  (Fisher, 
"  There  are  many  others.'')  "  As  if  he  alone  understood  and 
had  mastered  the  truth  of  this  cause !  Why  talk  of  fire  and 
flames,  and  his  readiness  to  submit  to  them,  when  he  must 
be  fully  convinced  of  my  clemency  and  anxiety  to  defend  and 
not  oppress  the  truth  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  com- 
parison of  his,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  assimulate  his  ovn 
cause  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  unless  he  held  the  opini(9 
that  I  was  acting  like  Herod,  or  attempting  some  outrage  like 
that  of  Herod  ?  I,  Judges,  never  approved  of  the  impiety  of 
Herod,  certainly  not  that  which  the  Gospel  condemns  in  him, 
wherein  we  learn  by  the  words  of  the  Baptist  that  he  had 
taken  his  brother's  sister  to  wife."  ('*  Non  intelligo,''  writes 
Fisher.)  "Whatever  Fisher  may  think  of  me,  I  have  nevtf 
been  guilty  of  such  cruelty.  Let  him  say  if  ever  I  haw 
passed  a  severe  sentence  (statuerimus)  upon  those  who  did  not 
seem  favourable  to  this  divorce,  and  did  not  rather  show  them 
the  highest  favour  in  proportion  to  their  deserts.    But,  lest 

*  Fisher  :  **  What  moro  have  I  limb  from  limb  sooner  than  act  cm- 
said  than  did  the  Cardinal,  who  trary  to  justice."  See  Wobr/i 
aflirmed  he  would  be  bnmed  or  torn      language,  p.  342,  ante* 
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perhaps,  this  should  blind  yonr  eyes,  Judges,  and  delay  your 
isentence,  whilst  he  with  great  bravery  affirms  that  of  all  men 
he  has  now  discovered  the  truth,  and  dragged  it  out  of  dark- 
nesSy  it  shall  be  my  part  to  examine  carefully  this  vainglorious 
and  more  than  Thrasonical  magniloquence  of  his,  and  show 
how  little  soUdity  there  is  in  it.  And  if  I  can  clearly  show 
that  what  he  considers  a  most  undoubted  and  invincible  truth 
is  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  or  image  of  the  truth,  what 
other  opinion  can  you  entertain  of  him.  Judges,  than  that, 
swollen  by  pride  and  malevolence,  he  has  givren  utterance  to 
these  more  than  temerarious  words,  with  a  view  of  seeking 
reputation  in  the  opinion  and  mouths  of  the  ignorant,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  arm  and  excite  them,  maddened  by  his  per- 
suasions, against  those  who  venture  to  differ  from  Bochester  ? 
Bat  let  truth  conquer  and  prevail  in  your  judgment,  and 
falsehood  be  rejected ;  for  though  it  may  produce  sudden  and 
vehement  impulses  in  the  ignorant  multitude,  yet  after  a 
little  time,  when  the  cause  is  fully  examined  before  you  who 
administer  the  law,  such  effects  will  immediately  wither  away." 

After  this  introduction  the  King  proceeds  to  a  long 
examination  of  the  Bishop's  assertion  that  no  i)ower  inferior 
to  God  can  in  any  degree  dissolve  the  King's  marriage,  and 
the  axiom  postulated  by  the  Bishop  that  there  was  no 
impediment  to  the  marriage  which  could  not  be  removed  by 
the  Pope's  authority. 

From  the  specimen  here  given  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speech.  The 
King  poured  out  the  fall  vials  of  his  Yorkist  blood  against  the 
unfortunate  Bishop,  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  un- 
borthening  his  conscience ;  such  an  act,  in  the  opinion  of 
Henry  VHI.,  being  exclusively  a  royal  privilege,  in  which 
bishops  and  subjects  had  no  right  to  indulge.  The  imprisoned 
fury  of  the  civU  wars  was  struggling  in  his  veins.  But  in 
Henry  Ylll.  respect  for  the  law  was  never  wanting  in  the 
most  furious  onsets  of  his  passion.  He  held  his  crown  solely 
by  the  law  as  rightful  and  legitimate  sovereign,  and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  afford  to  set  his  subjects  an  example  of  break- 
ing the  law,  which  might  be  followed  by  others  to  his  prejudice. 
It  may  further  be  remarked  that  as  these  discussions  about 
the  divorce  turned  men's  attention  to  the  study  of  the  canon 
law,  this  tendency  of  the  Tudors  to  exalt  and  respect  the  laws 
of  the  land  encouraged  the  study  of  the  statute  law,  and  thus 
brought  the  two  codes  into  more  distinct  rivalry. 
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These  observations  will  explain  the  reasons  why  a  kingi 
who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  struck  first  and  reaeoofid 
afterwards^  should  have  satisfied  himself  with  expressing  bis 
resentment  at  Fisher's  unreasonable  interposition  rather  by 
hard  words  than  hard  blows.  Something  also  was  due  to  tiia 
faot,  which  transpires  from  the  King's  own  admission,  that 
though  he  professed  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  thoaghUess 
and  vulgar  mob,  whom  he  accuses  Fisher  of  exciting  to 
rebellion,  he  desired  to  stand  well  with  them,  as  with  the  rest 
of  his  subjects.  Like  all  the  Tudors,  the  last  thing  be  cared 
to  face  was  unpopularity.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  cause  of 
Katharine  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and 
Fisher's  speech  in  her  defence  was  too  agreeable,  as  the  Eing 
admitted,  to  the  popular  humour,  to  be  passed  over  in  contempt 
or  visited  with  punishment.  The  Bishop  escaped  for  the  time, 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  never  forgotten. 

Until  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Gampeggio  had  ap- 
peared to  be  influenced  entirely  in  the  King's  favour.  It 
appeared  to  be  his  sole  object,  in  the  first  instance,  to  induce 
the  Queen  to  enter  a  religious  house,  and,  as  his  advice  had 
been  rejected,  he  seemed  never  afterwards  to  exert  himself  in 
her  behalf.  Whether  this  conduct  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 
displeasure  at  finding  her  intractable,  or  his  fears  of  incnziing 
the  charge  of  partiality,  is  not  known.  The  conclusion  of  the 
suit  was  daily  expected,  and  most  men  had  no  doubt  of  the 
result.  "  Unless  the  Pope  quickly  recall  the  commission," 
says  Du  Bellay,^  "  you  may  expect  the  thing  will  be  done 
within  a  month,  if  nothing  else  occur,  and  perhaps  sooner."* 
Now,  however,  the  Legate  began  to  feel  some  alarm  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  cause,  and,  perhaps,  to  pluck  up  courage 
at  the  opposition  offered  by  Fisher.  "  They  are  proceeding,** 
he  writes  to  Salviati,^  "with  inconceivable  anxiety  in  the 
King's  cause,  and  expect  to  come  to  the  end  of  it  within 
twenty  days.  Since  the  Queen  presented  her  appeal  she  has 
appeared  no  more ;  consequently  they  have  a  wide  field  for 
action,  entirely  clear,  so  they  may  do  whatever  they  lile^ 
and  conduct  the  trial  with  all  those  arts  which  can  influence 
the  result  in  their  favour."  A  fortnight  after,  he  writes 
again,  **  By  my  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  I  informed  yon  in 
what  state  this  cause  then  stood,  and  how  it  was  proceeding 
with  much  celerity  and  more  urgency.  We  have  since  pro- 
gressed in  the  same  manner,  with  great  strides  till  this  dij 

>  Juno  30 :  IV.  p.  2544.  *  June  29 :  IV.  p.  2539. 
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(ISth  July) — ^always  faster  than  a  trot — so  that  some  expect 
a  sentence  within  ten  days;  and  although  we  have  many 
things  to  do — writings,  allegations,  and  processes  to  see  and 
examine — ^yet  such  is  their  speed  and  diligence,  that  nothing 
is  sufficient  to  procure  us  a  moment's  breathing  time.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  declare  my  opinion,  and  what  seems 
to  me  most  convenient,  but  it  is  of  little  avail.  I  will  not  fail 
in  my  duty  and  office,  nor  rashly  nor  willingly  give  cause  of 
offence  to  any  one.  When  I  pronounce  sentence  I  will  keep 
God  before  my  eyes,  and  the  honor  of  the  Holy  See."  ^ 

From  this  time  Gampeggio  hung  back  ;  and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  proceed  became  more  apparent.  The  unwelcome 
change  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Gardinal,  who,  for  motives 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  had  the  strongest  reasons  for 
desiring  the  speedy  termination  of  the  suit.  Besides  the 
displeasure  of  the  King  and  his  mistress,  who  were  every  day 
growing  more  impatient  and  more  suspicious  of  his  sincerity, 
he  had  long  foreseen  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  visit 
upon  his  head  all  their  disappointments.  ''  On  Monday " 
(19th  July),  Du  Bellay  informs  his  correspondent,  ''  matters 
were  almost  as  the  King  wishes,  and  the  Judges  were  delibe- 
rating about  giving  sentence  the  Monday  following.  Now 
things  are  altered,  and  those  who  desired  a  divorce  are 
extremely  troubled,  finding  Gampeggio  not  so  favourable  as 
they  expected.  I  think  he  is  inclined  to  remit  the  matter  to 
the  Pope.  He  must  have  expected  to  have  his  share  in  the 
cake  by  doing  what  is  acceptable  to  the  Emperor,  especially 
when  the  latter  arrives  in  Italy,  where  it  is  thought  he  will 
soon  be.  At  all  events  the  matter  is  in  such  a  state  that  no 
one  can  tell  how  it  stands."  ^ 

The  court  had  met  on  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and  19th 
of  July,  but  was  chiefly  employed  in  receiving  affidavits  and 
hearing  evidence  relative  to  the  marriage  of  Katharine  and 
Prince  Arthur.®    Boving  commissions  had  been  sent  out  to 


>  lY.  p.  2581.  See  also  the  letters 
in  Appendix  to  this  volome. 

«  IV.  p.  2685. 

'  These  affidavits  are  chiefly 
Talnable  as  showing  the  personages 
that  were  abont  the  oonrt  of  Henry 
YII.,  and  their  age  at  the  dates  of 
their  depositions.  Thus,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewebory,  who  was  present  at  the 
marriage,  was,  in  1529,  59  years  of 
age.  Thomas,  Harqnis  of  Dorset,  was 
52;    Sir  Henry  Gmldford,  40;    Sir 

V0L.U. 


David  Owen,  the  King's  cnpbearer, 
70;  Sir  John  Hnssey,  mfterwaids  con- 
cerned in  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion, 
68.  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  68; 
Thomas  Lord  Darcy,  60;  William 
Lord  Moxmtjoy,  52.  Lord  Eoohford, 
Anne  Boleyn's  father,  was  52.  Agnes, 
the  widow  of  Thomas,  late  Dnke  of 
Norfolk,  the  victor  of  Flodden,  then 
living  at  Thetford,  52.  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  79  in  1627.  Fox 
states  that  he  baptised  Henry  Yin. 
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collect  information.  The  most  minute  particniars  connected 
with  the  marriage,  which  modesty  would  have  allowed  to 
remain  in  oblivion,  were  freely  raked  up,  bandied  about  and 
discussed  in  open  court.  Similar  sittings  were  held  on  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  July,  when  the  court  was  prorogued  by 
Campeggio  until  the  Ist  of  October.  Meanwhile  the  Emjlerar 
had  been  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  Clement  to  stop  aD 
proceedings,  revoke  the  commission,  and  have  the  cause  rele- 
gated to  Bome.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Imperialists 
for  this  purpose.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  suit  had  of  late 
proceeded,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  had  greatly  alarmed 
the  Pope.  The  negociations  were  intrusted  to  Mai,  the 
Emperor's  agent  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Hq  writes  to  the 
Emperor,  that  on  the  19th  of  June  he  was  with  the  Pope, 
urging  him  to  revoke  the  cause,  but  nothing  was  done,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  illness.  On  the  9th  of  July,  a  fresh  application 
was  made,  and  put  off  on  the  same  excuse.  He  repeated  his 
visit  on  the  10th,  producing  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  from 
England,  and  dated  the  21st  of  June,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  Queen's  appeal  had  been  rejected.  On  the  18th,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  made  by  the  English  ambassadcsB, 
a  signatura  was  held,  and  the  cause  revoked,  to  Mai's  on- 
feigned  delight.  "The  cause,"  he  continues,  "is  noweafc, 
thank  God,  and  all  that  has  been  done  in  England  will  nov 
be  annulled.     Six  duplicates  of  the  acts  will  be  transmitted, 


in  the  chnrch  of  the  Observants  at 
Greenwich,  remembered  Katharine's 
entry  into  London,  and  met  her  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  He  also  states  that 
a  bull  was  obtained  from  the  Pope, 
which  was  thought  sufficient  for  the 
marriage,  as  removing  all  impediments. 
He  does  not  remember  that  Henry 
either  expressly  consented  to  or  dis- 
sented from  it.  Says  further,  that  he 
had  had  many  conferences  with 
Henry  VII.  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  that  it  was  always  his 
intention  that  Prince  Henry  should 
marry  Katharine,  but  the  solemniza- 
tion was  put  off  on  account  of  disputes 
between  the  King  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  touching  the  re-demanding  of 
Katharine' 8]do wry .  The  most  interest- 
ing entry,  however,  is  an  extract 
from  an  old  manuscript  relative  to  the 
death  of  Prince  Arthur.  It  is  to  the 
following  effect :-  -"  The  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1502,  the  2nd  of  April,  in 
the  oastle  of  Luddelow,  deceased  the 


prince  Arthur,  firat^begotten  mb  ^ 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Henij  VIIil|» 
the  17th  year  of  his  reign ;  immediital|f 
after  whose  decease  Sir  Richird  Ydi», 
his  chamberlain,  wrote  and  sentlfltMl 
to  the  King's  council,  to  GrMBvio^ 
where  his  Grace  and  the  Qne^B  kfi 
and  certified  them  of  the  TnaafB 
departing  ;  which  discreetly  wat  tf'. 
the  King's  ghostly  father,  to 
they  showed  this  heavy  and 
ful  tidings,  and  desired  him,  in 
best  manner,  to  show  it  to  the 
highness  ;  which,  in  the  monuB^  | 
Tuesday  next  following, 
before  the  time  accustomed, 
at  the  King's  chamber  door, 
when  the  King  understood  that  it^ 
his  confessor,  he  commanded  to 
him  in ;  which  confessor,  aft«r 
salutation,  begran  to  say, '  SiboDft< 
manu  Dei  snscepimos,  mala 
quaii9  non  sostineamns  ?  '— < 
showed  his  Grace  that  his  deareft  i 
was  departed  to  God."    lY.  p.  2587- 
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to  be  set  up  in  Flanders,  one  at  Bruges  and  Donkirk,  the 

transmitted  to  the  Queen,  or  to  whomsoever  it  may  be 

{ht  best."     "  The  Pope,"  he  adds,  "  has  written  to  Cam- 

JLO,  but  he  has  behaved  so  badly  in  this  matter  that 

Ijuihing  could  have  been  worse.*'  ^ 

To  obviate,  if  possible,  this  result,  Dr.  Benet  had  been  dis- 
led  to  Bome  in  the  latter  end  of  May.  He  was  instructed 
avoid  irritating  the  Pope,  and  abandon  all  solicitation  for  a 
commission.  ''  As  the  King  has  been  advertised  that  the 
iperor  will  refuse  to  send  the  bvief  into  England,  and  will 
it  it  to  Bome,  which  may  be  a  color  for  avocation  of  the 
,**•  Benet  is  required  not  to  touch  on  that  topic,  but 
[iovise  the  best  means  how  the  avocation  may  be  prevented. 
[On  Benet*s  introduction  to  the  Pope,  in  company  with  Gasale 
Yanz,  his  Holiness  expressed  his  regret  that  the  King's 
was  hurried  on  in  England.  At  this  remark  Benet  and 
rest  expressed  their  well-feigned  astonishment,  affirming 
;  nothing  had  been  done,  or  would  be  done  until  all 
les  had  been  removed.  They  employed  many  argu- 
lis  to  quiet  the  Pope's  suspicions,  but  with  little  effect. 
had  evidently  received  better  information  from  Gampeggio 
[Idmself,  or  from  his  secretary,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived ;  in 
at  their  next  interview  he  produced  a  letter  from  the 
te  stating  that  the  commission  was  already  exhibited,  and 
[fltat  the  King  and  Queen  had  been  cited  to  appear  on  the  18th 
June.  The  importunities  of  the  Imperial  ambassador  and 
6  preparations  for  the  Emperor's  journey  into  Italy,  were 
ieient  of  themselves  to  prevent  the  Pope  from  complying 
fdrther  with  the  King's  wishes.  On  the  6th  of  July,  he 
already  informed  Sylvester  Darius  of  his  intentions.  He 
f^admiited  thnt  there  was  no  prince  so  attached  to  the  Holy  See 
Henry  YELI.,  and  none  whom  he  desired  more  to  please ; 
I  Ibat  the  demand  made  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  England  was 
l^po  more  than  justice,  and  the  Emperor  was  daily  sending  him 
[JBireatening  letters  in  her  favour.  He  must  act,  he  said,  as 
eominon  father,  and  an  upright  judge.  All  the  lawyers 
that  the  cause  ought  to  be  revoked,  especially  as  the 
l's  party  was  ready  to  affirm  upon  oath  that  justice  could 
not  be  had  in  the  King's  dominions.  To  oblige  the  King,  he 
had  already  made  many  excuses  to  the  Emperor's  ambassa- 
dors, and  used  every  effort  to  obtain  delay  when  they  demanded 
'  fhe  revocation ;  and  still,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would  pre- 


il 
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tend  illness,  until  it  could  be  seen  whether  the  cause  coold  be 
arranged  at  the  approaching  conference  at  Cambray.^ 

When  Benet  insisted  on  Wolsey's  fidelity  to  the  Pope,  and 
urged  that  if  his  Holiness  comphed  with  the  demands  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  revoked  the  cause,  it  would  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Clement  replied,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  that  no  one 
foresaw  the  mischief  more  clearly  than  himself.  He  lamented 
the  destruction  of  Christendom,  still  more  that  he  had  no 
means  of  finding  a  remedy^.;  but  he  could  not  gratify  the  King 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  conscience,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  See 
Apostolic.^  The  Imperialists  were  pressing  him  for  immediate 
action,  urging  the  discredit  that  was  done  to  the  Emperor  in 
the  person  of  his  aunt.  They  had  exhibited  a  mandate  from 
the  Queen,  demanding  the  avocation  of  the  cause,  and  ho 
could  not  refuse  it.  ''  Seeing/'  says  Benet,  ''that  we  eoaU 
obtain  nothing  from  him,  we  consulted  among  ourselves  hot 
the  avocation  might  be  delayed  until  you  (Wolsey)  had  ccm- 
eluded  the  cause  in  England.  We  can  do  no  more.'"  The 
ambassadors  sum  up  the  state  of  the  cause  in  a  despatch  of 
the  same  date,  with  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  King'i 
cause  is  now  at  this  point.  The  Pope  cannot  refuse  tho 
request  of  the  Imperialists,  and  all  the  auditors  and  referen- 
daries tell  him  that  he  cannot  in  justice  refuse  the  avocation; 
we  can,  therefore,  do  nothing  but  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible^ 
and  we  will  try  to  do  so  until  we  hear  from  England.  Thi 
King  must  now  decide  whether  it  will  be  better  to  suspend  tho 
process,  or  proceed  to  sentence  before  the  avocation."* 

With  this  view,  and  out  of  desire  to  keep  the  Pope  ia] 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  in  England,   for  he 
nothing  so  much  as  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
they  resolved  to  detain  Campeggio's  letters.     They  advii 
the  King,  if  the  Legate  complained,  to  invent  some 
and  assure  Campeggio,  "  though  it  was  not  true,"  that 
had  no  dread  of  an  avocation  ;  because,  if  he  suspected  it, 
might  delay  judgment.     Further,  they  urged  the  King 
hasten  on  the  cause ;  for  though  the   Pope  had  foi 
promised  delay,  yet  on  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Queen 
Lady  Margaret,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  Katbarii 
appeal  any  longer.     His  Holiness  could  do  no  more  to 


>  IV.  p.  2569. 

•  Nor  conld  any  one,  who  reflects, 
have  wished  that  he  shoold. 


»  IV.  p.  2565. 
«  IV.  p.  2567. 
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the  King,  for  he  had  received  information  from  Flanders  that 
the  Queen  had  written  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  expressing  her 
reluctance  to  defend  her  cause,  as  she  dreaded  the  scandal 
that  would  ensue,  and  the  ruin  of  herself  and  of  her  daughter. 
Tet  she  would  rather  brave  death  than  suffer  so  great  an  injury 
to  her  soul,  and  bring  dishonour  on  herself.  The  Imperialists 
were  growing  daily  more  importunate  for  the  avocation, 
exclaiming  bitterly  against  the  Pope  for  allowing  the  cause  to 
be  proceeded  with  in  England,  contrary  to  his  promise,  and 
protesting  that  if  he  refused  their  appeal  they  would  seek  a 
remedy  elsewhere.^ 

Clement,  not  deficient  in  judgment,  nor  unwilling  to  do 
right,  was  little  fitted  to  act  as  an  arbiter  between  two  such 
imperious  factions.  Timid  and  irresolute,  '^  placed  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  was 
unwilling  to  offend  either,  and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  both. 
In  these  perplexities  his  only  resource  was  to  bemoan  his  own 
hard  fate,  and  "  weeping  he  prayed  for  death."  The  ambas- 
sadors' letters  arrived  in  England  on  the  22nd  of  July.  Their 
advice  coincided  with  Wolsey's  wishes;  but  was  no  longer 
practicable :  for  as  he  wrote  to  them  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  Gampeggio  had  already  prorogued  the  court ;  great 
discrepancy  and  contrariety  of  opinion  existed  between  them ; 
and  the  cause  lingered  without  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  con- 
clusion. In  a  week  the  process  would  cease,  and  two  months' 
vacation  would  ensue.  Other  counsels,  therefore,  as  he  told 
them,  were  necessary,  and  it  was  important  for  them  to  act  as 
if  the  avocation  had  been  granted  already.  ''  Gampeggio," 
he  said,  ''writes  with  me  to  urge  the  Pope,  if  it  must  be 
granted,  to  qualify  the  conditions  of  it ;  for  if  the  King  be 
cited  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  his  prerogative 
be  interfered  with,  none  of  his  subjects  will  tolerate  the  insult. 
If  he  were  to  appear  in  Italy  it  would  be  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army.  But  if  the  avocation  be  merely  intended  to 
close  my  hands,  and  not  prevent  the  King  from  seeking  a 
remedy  elsewhere,  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  To  cite  the 
Ejng  to  Bome,  or  threaten  him  with  excommunication,  is  no 
more  tolerable  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  royal  dignity.  If, 
therefore,  the  Pope  has  consented  to  an  avocation  of  the  cause 
to  Bome,  it  must  be  revoked.  If  it  arrive  here  before  such 
revocation,  no  mention  shall  be  made  of  it,  not  even  to  the 
King  himself."  * 

»  IV.  p.  2666.  •  IV.  p.  2691. 
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Until  this  period  of  his  life  Henry  had  encountered  Uttle 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  He  had  reigned  for  twenty 
years  without  experiencing  any  serious  obstacles  to  his  wishes. 
If  he  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be»  as  once  he  was  in  the 
estimation  of  Katharine,  the  Cid,  the  paladin  of  the  world,  she 
never  wavered  in  her  submissiveness,  or  gave  utterance  in  all 
her  troubles  to  the  least  expression  of  disrespect.  No  re- 
proaches escaped  her  lips.  No  noble,  no  prelate,  until  now, 
had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  proceedings; 
one  and  all,  if  they  could  not  justify  the  divorce,  confessed 
that  he  had  reason  for  his  scruples,  and  admitted  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  motives.  The  fragments  of  a  great  nobility, 
humbled  and  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Buckingham,  trembled  at 
his  nod.  Never  had  king  reigned  in  England  with  a  more 
absolute  sway ;  never  had  any  king's  will  been  so  regarded  as 
the  voice  of  God,  and  the  unerring  rule  of  duty.  As  for  Henry 
himself,  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  his  writings  in 
defence  of  the  Church  had  saved  the  Faith ;  and  for  this 
service,  and  his  occasional  acts  of  parsimonious  liberality,  he 
had  expected  unbounded  gratitude  from  the  Pope,  and 
instantaneous  compliance  with  his  wishes.  He  thought  he 
had  only  to  express  them,  and  they  must  be  granted,  howerer 
imreasonable,  however  much  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
principles  of  justice.  On  this  theme  he  harps  perpetually  in 
the  despatches  sent  to  his  ambassadors  at  Bome ;  and  it  was 
this  conviction  which,  probably  more  than  any  other,  had 
induced  him  to  adopt  Wolsey's  suggestion,  and  apply  to  the 
Pope  for  a  divorce,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  more  pliable 
instruments  at  home.  Now,  obstructions  and  vexations 
opposition  to  his  wishes  had  sprung  up  where  he  least  ex- 
pected. Timid  and  overawed  as  she  was,  Katharine  had  con- 
trived to  lodge  a  protest  against  his  proceedings  at  the  court 
of  Bome,  and  by  this  one  act  the  fabric  he  had  been  raising 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  expense,  and  labour  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Fisher,  the  most  devout  and  self-denying  of  aD 
his  prelates,  had  freely  denounced  the  King's  arts  and  argu- 
ments in  his  own  cause  as  sophistical  and  unjustifiable.  The 
boldness  of  his  attitude,  so  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  had  produced  a  powerful  eflfect ;  and  his  firm  anJ 
daring  rebuke  lost  none  of  its  eflfect  when  compared  with  tbi  I 
timid  compliance  of  Warham  and  the  rest,  or  the  manife**  J_ 
eflforts  of  the  Cardinal  to  oppress  and  intimidate  the  weak* 
party. 
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It  was  in  this  temper  of  mind  that  Henry  sent  for  the 
Cardinal  "  at  the  breaking  up  one  day  of  the  court  to  come  to 
him  into  Bridewell,"  as  Cavendish  relates.  The  audience 
lasted  long,  and  when  "  my  Lord  came  out  and  departed  from 
the  King,  he  took  his  barge  at  the  Black  Friars,  and  so  went 
to  his  house  at  Westminster.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle,  being 
with  him  in  his  barge,  said  unto  him,  wiping  the  sweat  from 
his  face,  '  Sir,*  quoth  he,  *  it  is  a  very  hot  day.*  '  Yea,'  quoth 
my  lord  Cardinal,  '  if  ye  had  been  as  well  chafed  as  I  have 
been  within  this  hour,  ye  would  say  it  were  very  hot.'  And 
as  soon  as  he  came  home  to  Westminster,  he  went  incontinent 
to  his  naked  bed,  where  he  had  not  lain  fully  the  space  of  two 
hoars  but  that  my  lord  of  Wiltshire  (Sir  Thomas  Boleyn)  came 
to  speak  with  him  of  a  message  from  the  King."  The  Cardinal 
was  commanded  to  repair  immediately,  in  company  with  Cam- 
peggio,  to  the  Queen  at  Bridewell,  and  persuade  her  to  place 
the  whole  matter  in  the  King's  hands,  without  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  Legate,  which  might  end  in  her  *'  slander  and 
defamation !  '*  After  remonstrating  with  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  kneeling  all  this  time  at  his  bedside,  for  putting  ''  such 
fimtasies  '*  into  the  King's  head,  Wolsey  rose,  took  his  barge, 
fetched  Campeggio  from  Bath  Place,  where  he  was  lodging 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  pro- 
eeeded  with  him  to  Bridewell.  When  Katharine  was  advertised 
of  their  arrival,  she  "  came  out  of  her  privy  chamber  with  a 
akein  of  white  thread  about  her  neck,"  attended  by  her  maids. 
The  Legates  desired  that  their  audience  should  be  private ; 
and  upon  her  requesting  them  to  speak  openly  before  her 
attendants,  Wolsey  commenced  the  conversation  in  Latin. 
**  Nay,  good  my  Lord,"  quoth  she,  "  speak  to  me  in  English, 
I  beseech  you,  although  I  understand  Latin."  "Forsooth, 
then,"  quoth  my  Lord,  "  Madam,  if  it  please  your  Grace,  we 
came  both  to  know  your  mind,  how  ye  be  disposed  to  do  in 
this  matter  between  the  King  and  you,  and  also  to  declare 
secretly  our  opinions  and  our  counsel  unto  you,  which  we  have 
intended  of  very  zeal  and  obedience  that  we  bear  to  your 
Grace."  "  My  Lords,  I  thank  you,  then,"  quoth  she,  "  of 
your  good  wills  ;  but  to  make  answer  to  your  request  I  cannot 
so  suddenly,  for  I  was  set  among  my  maidens  at  work,  thinking 
full  little  of  any  such  matter,  wherein  there  needeth  a  longer 
deliberation,  and  a  better  head  than  mine  to  make  answer  to  so 
noble  wise  men  as  ye  be.  I  had  need  of  good  counsel  in  this 
case,  which  toucheth  me  so  near.    Alas,  my  Lords  !  I  am  a 
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poor  woman,  lacking  both  wit  and  understanding  sufficiently 
to  answer  each  approved  wise  men  as  ye  be  both«  in  so  weighty 
a  matter.  I  pray  you  to  extend  your  good  and  indifferent 
minds  in  your  authority  unto  me,  for  I  am  a  simple  woman, 
destitute  and  barren  of  friendship  and  counsel  here  in  a 
foreign  region  ;  and  as  for  your  counsel,  I  will  not  refuse,  bat 
be  glad  to  hear."  With  this  she  took  Wolsey  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  with  the  other  Cardinal  into  her  privy  chamber, 
where  they  had  long  communication.  "  We  in  the  other 
chamber,"  says  Cavendish,  "  might  sometimes  hear  the  Queen 
speak  very  loud,  but  what  it  was  we  could  not  understand."^ 

The  23rd  of  July  was  assigned  for  concluding  the  cause.* 
On  that  day  the  King  sate  within  a  gallery  near  the  door  of 
the  court,  where  he  could  both  see  and  hear  the  judges.  The 
proceedings  were  read  in  Latin ;  that  done,  the  Eing*s  proctor 
demanded  sentence.  Then  Campeggio  stood  up,  and  declared 
in  a  fluent  Latin  speech  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Boman 
court  in  Kome  to  suspend  all  legal  proceedings  from  the  end 
of  July  until  the  commencement  of  October ;  and  consequently 
the  court  must  stand  adjourned  for  that  period.^  So  far  all 
authorities  are  agreed.  But  Cavendish  asserts  that  the  reason 
for  Campoggio*s  refusal  to  proceed,  as  stated  by  himself,  was 
his  determination  to  give  no  sentence  until  he  had  consulted 
with  the  Pope.  "  I  will,  therefore,"  he  added,  "  adjourn  this 
court  for  this  time,  according  to  the  order  of  the  court  in 
Rome,  from  whence  this  court  and  jurisdiction  is  derived." 

fill  men  know,"  qnoth  my  lord  Cir. 
diiial,  *<a8  well  as  you.  Yet  thift 
rcotion  is  not  suilicieDt  in  this  cam: 
for  the  King's  council  doth  allege 
divers  presamptions  to  proTe  ^ 
marriage  not  good  at  the  beginniog; 
er>jo^  say  thoy,  it  wa8  not  joined  by 
God  at  tho  beginning,  and  thecvicfv 
it  is  not  lawful ;  for  God  ocdaiDCtk 
and  joineth  nothing  without  a  juil 
order."  (hi  Dr.  Ridley  uiging,  with 
some  temper,  that  it  was  a  shame  ud 
a  dishonour  that  such  presumptioitf 
should  be  alleged  in  open  coart,  tad 
that  they  wen;  too  detestable  fir 
decent  oars,  Dftmine  Ikictor^  wujit 
rei'erehter,  exclaimed  tho  Cardiittl 
*'No,  no,  my  Lord,"  was  the  wplt, 
''  an  unrevcrent  tale  would  he  on- 
reverentlv  answered."  CaTendiah, 
p.  224. 

*  See  Hall,  758  ;  and  Banet, 
quoting  the  Bcoords  of  tho  Court,  iii- 
48,  fol.  ed. 


»  Cavendish,  p.  225. 

*  It  is  probably  to  the  19th  of 
July,  when  tho  judges  were  engaged 
in  hearing  evidonco  of  tho  con- 
summation of  tho  marriage  between 
Katharine  and  Arthur,  that  we  must 
refer  the  passage  of  arms  between 
Wolsey  and  Fisher,  related  by  Caven- 
dish; because  Cavendish  exprcjssly 
says  that  it  arose  u]>on  a  dispute 
between  the  advo<*ates,  de  hac  re. 
When  it  was  urged  that  tho  truth 
could  not  be  known,  Fisher  exclaimed, 
*'Yc8,  pgn  nnscft  (tiori)  veritatem." 
"  How  know  you  tho  truth  ?  "  quoth 
my  lord  Cardinal.  "  Forsooth,  my 
Lord,"  quoth  he,  *^ njo  t<nm  profesanyr 
vpi-itatis;  I  know  that  God  is  truth 
itself ;  nor  ho  never  spake  but  truth, 
who  saith,  Qun^  Denn  mnjunrif  liomo 
non  sepiiret.  And  forasnmch  as  this 
marriage  was  made  and  joined  by  God 
to  a  good  intent,  I  say  that  I  know 
the  truth."     "  So  much'  doth  all  faith- 
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Both  statements  are  easily  reconciled.  Gampcggio  had  re- 
ceived distinct  instructions  from  the  Pope  to  follow  the  rules 
of  the  court  at  Borne,  and  forbear  judgment  until  further 
orders.  Hall  adds,  that  on  this,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
seeing  the  delay,  ''  gave  a  great  slap  on  the  table  "  with  his 
hand,  and  said,  ''  By  the  mass !  now  I  see  that  the  old-said 
saw  is  true,  that  there  was  never  legate  nor  cardinal  that  did 
good  in  England !  "  Cavendish  adds,  that  Wolsey,  seeing 
the  furious  gestxures  of  the  Duke,  calmly  replied,  "  Sir,  of  all 
men  in  this  realm,  ye  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  or  be 
offended  with  cardinals;  for  if  I,  simple  cardinal,  had  not 
been,  you  should  have  had  at  this  present  no  head  upon  your 
shoulders,  wherein  you  should  have  a  tongue  to  make  any 
sach  report  in  despite  of  us."  He  concluded  his  rebuke  by 
advising  the  Duke  to  ''frame  his  tongue"  like  a  man  of 
honour  and  wisdom — a  bitter  if  even  an  unintentional  sarcasm 
— and  not  speak  so  hostilely  and  reproachfully  of  his  friends  ; 
"for  ye  know  best  what  friendship  ye  have  received  at  my 
hands,  the  which  I  yet  never  revealed  to  no  person  alive  before 
now,  neither  to  my  glory,  ne  to  your  dishonor."  The  Duke 
made  no  reply,  but  "  followed  after  the  King,  who  was  gone 
into  Bridewell,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Duke's  first  words."  ^ 

The  Cardinal  had  interposed  on  various  occasions  in  the 
Duke's  favour,  not  only  when,  taking  advantage  of  his  position 
18  ambassador  to  the  French  King,  he  had  clandestinely 
married  Mary,  the  King's  sister — an  act  not  less  treasonable 
than  dishonourable,  but  again  at  a  later  date,  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1524,  he  had  disbanded  his  army  with- 
oat  authority,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  King's  instruc- 
tions. But  the  anger  of  Wolsey  on  this  occasion  was  probably 
owing  quite  as  much  to  another  cause,  as  to  the  intemperate 
tnd  insulting  observations  of  the  Duke.     In  the  latter  end  of 
May,  the  King,  already  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  Legates, 
liad  despatched  Suffolk  to  the  court  of  France.     ''  I  assure 
yon,"  writes  Du  Bellay  in  reference  to  this  mission,^  "  Wolsey 
is  in  the  greatest  pain  he  ever  was  in.     The  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  the  others  (the  Boleyns),  lead  the  King  to 
believe  that  he  has  not  done  all  that  he  might  to  advance  the 
marriage  (with  Anne).    Francis  and  Madame  could  not  do 
him  a  greater  favour  than  to  let  Suffolk  and  Fitzwilliam  know 
bow  urgently  he  has  pressed  them  to  take  the  thing  in  hand." 
He  writes  again  the  same  day,  "I  went  yesterday  to  see  the 

1  CATendiBh,  p.  233.  *  May  22  :  IV.  p.  2467. 
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Legate  at  Bichmond.    He  spoke  to  me  of  the  mission  of 
Suffolk,  and  of  his  own  great  desire  that  the  reply  of  Francis 
and  Madame  (Louise)   should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
assurance  he  has  always  given  his  master,  especially  about 
his  marriage.  .  .  .  You  know  how  to  press  this  upon  the 
King  and  Madame,  and  you  know  how  much  Wolsey  has 
done  for  them  in  obtaining  this  peace  with  his  master,  for 
which   he  asks  no  other  reward  except  that   they  should 
advance  this  affair  of  the  marriage."     How  his  anticipations 
were  fulfilled  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter,  not 
written  in  his  usual  orthography,  from  Suffolk  to  his  master. 
*' Please  it  your  Highness,  these  shall  be  to  advertise  the 
same,  that  at  such  time  as  I  saw  most  convenient  to  break 
unto  the  French  king  of  the  secret  charge  that  your  Grace 
gave  me  in  commandment  to  disclose  unto  him,  taking  of 
him,  before  I  disclosed  the  same,  his  promise  that  as  he  was 
a  true  prince,  and  upon  his  faith,  he  should  never  open  the 
same  to  no  creature  living,  I  showed  unto  him  that  your 
Grace  had  given  me  in  commandment  to  show  unto  him,  how 
that  your  Grace  was  advertised  from  Bryan  that  he  (Francis) 
should   say  unto  the   said  Bryan,   *  How  do  the  King  my 
brother's  affairs  concerning  the  divorce  ?  *     And  the  said 
Bryan  should  say,  *  I  trust  well.*   Upon  the  which  he  (Francis) 
should  say,  '  Well,  there  be  some  that  the  King  my  brother 
doth  trust  in  that  matter  that  would  it  should  never  take 
effect ;  but  I  shall  send  Piers  le  Vartie  (Douarty)  to  the  King 
my  brother,  who  shall  disclose  unto  him  that  I  know  therein;' 
which  words  he  (Francis)  saith   are   such   like  he  said  to 
Bryan  ;  which  words  he  spake  upon  such  communication  as 
he   had  with  the  cardinal  Campegius ;    for  when  this  said 
Cardinal  was  with  him,  he  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  feel 
what  the  said   Cardinal  intended  in  your   matter."    After 
detailing  further  talk  upon  this  subject,  Suffolk  proceeds: 
"  When   I  had  of  him  as  much  as  I  could  concerning  the 
cardinal  Campegius,   I   said    that    your    Grace    was  much 
bounden  unto  him  for  the  said  advertisement ;  further  saying 
unto  him,  that  your  Grace  hath  such  aflfiance  and  trust  in 
him,  that  if  he  knew  any  oth^r  that  in  like  case  doth  dissemhle 
with  your  Grace  in  this  matter,  whatsoever  he  were,  he  would 
open  the  same,  and  so  most  heartily  your  Grace  desireth  him 
to  do ;  commanding  me  to  show  unto  him,  that  your  Grace 
hath  promised  him,  by  the  faith  of  a  king,  that  it  shall  never 
be  disclosed  to  no  creature  by  your  Grace.     Unto  the  which 
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he  said  he  knew  none  other,  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  not  fail  to 
advertise  your  Grace  of  him.  And  when  I  saw  I  could  get  no 
mare  of  him,  I  said,  *  Sir,  what  say  you  by  the  Cardinal  of 
England  in  this  matter } '  Whereunto  he  said,  '  I  shall  tell 
yon.  As  for  my  lord  Cardinal  of  England,  when  he  was  with 
me,^  I  assure  you,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive  in  him,  he  would 
the  divorce  should  go  forth  and  take  effect,  for  he  loved  not 
the  Queen.  But  I  will  speak  frankly  unto  you, — and  as  he 
that  no  less  intendeth  in  his  good  mind  and  heart  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  King's  good  purpose  in  this  matter  than  he 
doth  himself, — mine  advice  shall  be  to  my  good  brother,  that 
he  shall  have  good  regard  (be  watchful),  and  not  put  so  much 
trust  in  no  man,  whereby  he  may  be  deceived,  as  nigh  as  he 
can.  And  the  best  remedy  for  the  defence  thereof  is  to  look 
substantially  upon  his  matters  himself,  as  I  hear  say  he  doth,^ 
which  I  am  not  a  little  glad  of.'  Further  saying  unto  me 
that  my  lord  Cardinal  of  England  had  a  marvellous  intelligence 
with  the  Pope,  and  in  Bome,  and  also  with  the  cardinal 
Campegius.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  he  hath  such  intelligence 
with  them  which  have  not  minded  to  advance  your  matter,  he 
thinketh  it  shall  be  the  more  need  for  your  Grace  to  have  the 
better  regard  to  your  said  affair."  Suffolk  concludes  by  saying 
that  this  was  the  utmost  he  could  get  from  the  French  King, 
but  he  would  try  him  again,  and  see  "  if  he  will  say  any  further 
therein/'  If  he  carried  out  his  promise,  he  did  not  commit 
the  result  to  writing,  but  reserved  his  communication  until  he 
returned  to  England.^ 

On  the  baseness  of  this  transaction,  and  the  dishonour  of 
all  concerned  in  it,  it  is  needless  to  insist.  The  calunmy 
insinuated  at  the  close  of  it  by  the  French  King  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Wolsey's  correspondence  with 
Bome  and  with  Campeggio.  Of  Wolsey's  sincerity  in  prose- 
cuting the  divorce  Francis  could  not  pretend  ignorance.  But 
he  was  at  this  time  doing  his  best  to  deceive  ''his  good 
brother,"  the  King  of  England,  by  violating  his  own  engage- 
ments, and  secretly  negociating  with  the  Emperor.  It  was 
his  object  to  conceal  these  proceedings  from  Henry  and  his 
minister,  until  the  matter,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  should  be  so  far  settled  that  neither  the  King  nor 

*  i.d.  in  1527.  own  affairs,  but  tmsted  them  implicitly 

'  Excellent  advice  from  the  idlest  to  others ! 
ftnd    most     dissolnte    sovereign    in  *  State  Papers,  vii  182. 

Europe,  who  never  looked  after  his 
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Wolsey  could  interfere  to  prevent  it.  The  most  effectual 
method  to  this  end  was  to  inspire  the  King  with  distroBt, 
especially  as  the  Cardinal  had  expressed  a  desire  to  the  King 
to  be  present  at  the  negociations,  and  defend  the  interests  of 
England, — a  desire  which  had  only  served  to  augment  Henry^s 
suspicions,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  trick  to  get  rid  of  the 
divorce. 

But  Francis,  as  usual,  whenever  he  pledged  his  honoTir, 
proved  false  to  his  word.  He  divulged  the  conversation.  It 
reached  Du  Bellay,  and  was  by  him  communicated  in  a 
mutilated  form  to  Wolsey.  At  the  return  of  Suffolk,  the 
Cardinal,  wholly  ignorant  of  Henry's  part  in  the  transaction, 
complained  to  the  King  that  the  Duke,  in  various  conversa- 
tions with  the  French  King,  had  done  him  a  disfavour 
(deffavorise) ;  and  he  referred  to  Du  Bellay  as  his  authority. 
The  Duke  made  many  protestations  to  the  contrary ;  and,  on 
meeting  Du  Bellay,  informed  him  that  he  had  held  certain 
conversations  with  Francis  about  the  Cardinal,  but  was  snre 
that  if  the  ambassador  had  heard  of  them,  he  would  never 
have  repeated  them.  Du  Bellay,  thus  pressed,  denied  that  he 
had  betrayed  them  ;  "  as  in  fact,"  he  says,  "  I  had  not,"  and 
begged  that  the  affair  might  go  no  further ;  offering,  if  Suffolk 
wished  it,  to  repeat  this  denial  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
On  referring  the  matter  to  Wolsey,  the  Cardinal  expressed  his 
intention  to  the  French  ambassador  of  allowing  the  subject  to 
pass  over  ;  **  but  he  spoke  so  coldly,"  says  Du  Bellay,  "that 
I  am  convinced  he  intends  speaking  of  it  before  the  Iving,  and 
will  then  confront  me  with  the  Duke.  If  it  come  to  this  you 
may  well  guess  what  will  be  the  issue."  ^  Fortunately  for  Do 
Bellay  the  King  was  away  at  the  time  on  his  progress  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  before  he  returned  Wolsey  had  fallen. 

Historians  have  represented  the  King  as  a  victim  to 
chagrin  at  the  untoward  and  unexpected  result  of  the  trial. 
'*  You  may  be  sure,"  says  Hall,  **  that  he  was  not  well  content 
when  ho  heard  of  this  delay,  but  yet,  like  a  wise  prince,  he 
took  it  patiently,  trusting  to  have  an  end  in  October  ensuing.*' ' 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  King  did  not  abandon  all  hope  or 
discover  the  dissimulation  of  the  Legates  until  Campeggio, 
some  months  after,  prepared  to  return.  Like  many  other 
statements  found  in  Hall,  and  implicitly  adopted  by  others, 
this  is  a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  Long  before 
October,  before  even  the  Legates  had  prorogued  the  court,  the 

>  IV.  p.  2621.  *  HaU'fl  Chronicle,  p.  768. 
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Pope  had  revoked  the  cause.^  "We  have  left  nothing  un- 
done/' writes  Benet  on  the  16th  of  July,  "  to  restrain  the 
Pope  from  advoking  the  cause ;  we  have  shown  him  the 
danger  of  so  doing,  insisting  on  the  King's  merits,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  cause,  the  scandals  and  the  tumult  which  the 
advocation  wiU  produce,  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  the  loss  of 
England  and  France.  His  Holiness  admitted  that  all  we  said 
was  true.  But  these  and  other  innumerable  inducements 
were  of  no  avail ;  and  he  even  proposed  to  advoke  the  cause 
without  waiting  to  hear  from  the  King,  saying  he  neither 
could  nor  would  wait  any  longer,  for  he  had  heard  from 
Campeggio  that  the  cause  was  hurried  on."  Sentence  or  no 
sentence,  the  result  was  the  same  ;  for  by  this  proceeding  on 
{he  part  of  the  Pope,  the  commission  of  the  Legates  was 
revoked,  and  all  their  proceedings  invalidated.  Directly  the 
Queen's  appeal  was  admitted  the  Legatine  court  became  a 
nullity.  But  the  avocation  of  the  cause  was  followed  by  an 
inconvenience  specially  oflfensive  to  the  King's  feelings.  On 
the  same  grounds  on  which  he  had  submitted  to  a  citation 
from  a  Legatine  court  nominated  by  the  Pope,  was  he  bound 
to  submit  to  a  citation  from  the  court  of  Bome,  where  the 
Pope  presided  in  person.^  How  intolerable  this  submission 
seemed  to  his  subjects,  how  inconsistent  with  his  royal  dignity, 
has  been  stated  already.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  citation  from  the  court  of  Bome,  with  all  the  publicity 
attached  to  it,  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more  distasteful. 
Whatever  his  subjects  might  have  been  inclined  to  tolerate  in 
theory — ^however  little  they  might  trouble  their  heads  with  the 
question  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  so  long  as  it  was  confined 
to  the  forum  ecdesiasticmn,  it  was  far  otherwise  when  that 
supremacy  assumed  the  direct  and  practical  shape  of  summon- 
ing the  national  sovereign  to  appear  before  the  Pope  as  an 


*  See  the  letters  of  Casale,  Jnlj  15  : 
IV.  p.  2582.  The  formal  notice  of 
the  avocation  is  dated  July  19  :  Bee 
p.  2585.  I  may  observe  hero  that  the 
words  revocation,  avocation,  advoca. 
tioD,  express  different  phases  of  the 
same  process.  Bovocation  implies 
the  recalling  of  the  powers  granted 
to  the  two  Legates;  avocation,  removal 
of  the  canse  from  their  jurisdiction  ; 
and  advocation,  bringing  it  into  the 
Papal  court.  Whenever  it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  sense,  I 
have  preferred  to  use  the  word  revo- 
cation as  more  familiar  to  English 


cars. 

*  The  Legatine  court  of  Campeggio 
and  Wolsey  was  as  extraneous  in  its 
jurisdiction  as  the  Papal  court  at 
Rome,  and  merely  its  representative. 
Its  sittings  in  England  were  merely 
for  the  King's  convenience,  and  did 
not  affect  its  independence  of  the 
King's  authority.  It  was  as  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England  that  the  King 
should  be  cited  to  appear  before  it,  as 
to  appear  at  Rome.  But  in  these 
matters  Henry  did  not  care  for  con- 
sistency. 
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inferior  and  a  vassal.  The  proad  spirit  of  the  nation  neyer 
brooked  the  least  approa<;h  to  this  indignity,  and  never  would. 
In  its  present  temper  of  mind,  and  its  general  irritation 
against  the  divorce,  it  was  least  of  all  likely  to  do  so  now.  It 
was  viewed  with  equal  alarm  by  the  King  and  the  Cardinal. 
Directions  were  sent  to  Henry's  ambassadors  to  use  all  their 
efforts  to  suppress  the  avocation.  The  Legates  are  ordered 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  the  Queen's  hands,  or  per- 
suade her  to  rest  satisfied  with  her  present  success.  "  The 
King  desires  you  (Wolsey),"  writes  Gardiner — ^now  installed 
in  the  post  of  secretary,  and  high  in  Boyal  favour— "to 
instruct  Campeggio  how  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  be  content 
to  procure  that  no  such  thing  (as  the  citation)  be  comprised  in 
the  said  avocation,  as  may  irritate  the  King's  highness  and 
his  nobles,  and  tell  him  that  a  king  in  his  own  realm  may  not 

be  violently "  ^  using  such  reasons  as  Wolsey 's  wit  will 

supply.  **  The  King,"  adds  Gardiner,  "  has  this  greatly  to 
heart,  and  sent  for  me  twice  while  writing."  * 

To  secure  this  object  more  effectually  the  Cardinal  was 
directed  to  take  steps  with  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath,  one  of  the 
Queen's  counsel,^  to  arrange  this  difficulty  to  the  King's  satis* 
faction.  In  his  letter  to  Gardiner,  Wolsey  describes  his  own 
interview  with  the  Bishop.  He  found  Clerk  as  compliant  ifl 
usual.  He  was  quite  of  opinion  that,  now  the  judges'  bands 
were  tied  up,  the  Queen  should  abandon  all  her  proceedings 
at  Bome;  but  since  she  trusted  more  to  the  counsel  of 
strangers  and  Imperialists  (as  she  had  very  good  reason  for 
doing)  the  Bishop,  with  the  concurrence  of  her  almoner  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Tunstal),  would  endeavour  bond  fide 
to  dissuade  her  from  taking  any  further  steps.  When  Wolsey 
proceeded  still  further  to  impress  upon  Clerk  the  danger  that 
might  ensue  to  the  Queen  and  her  Council  if  the  King  were 
cited,  or  any  measures  taken  against  him  at  Bome,  the  Bishop 
protested  that  if  Katharine  continued  wilful  he  would  cease  to 
be  one  of  her  Council,  "  to  die  for  it."  *  The  success  of  this 
manoeuvre  answered  the  expectations  of  both.  "  I  repaired 
unto  the  King's  highness,"  says  Gardiner,  **  and  read  unto 
the  same  your  Grace's  letters  to  me  directed ;  the  first  part 
whereof,  showing  by  what  dexterity  your  Grace  hath  conduced 

*  Blank  by  mutilation.  than  onco  he  appears  to  hare  betnjed 

*  IV.  p.  2G00.  his  client. 

'  Clerk's  conduct  throughout  has  *  IV.  p.  2623. 

a  very  suspicious  appearance.     More 
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the  Qaeen's  connsel  to  be  content  with  exhibition  of  the  brief 
■directed  to  your  Grace,  in  lieu  of  the  letters  citatorial/  was 
most  acceptable  unto  the  King's  highness."  He  trusts  **  that 
jour  Grace  hath  in  all  circumstances  so  proceeded  as^  if  the 
Queen  would  hereafter  resile  and  go  back  from  that  she 
seemeth  now  to  be  contented  with,  it  should  not  be  in  her 
power  80  to  do ;  but  that  this  act  done  before  your  Grace  and 
the  cardinal  Gampegius  may  be  prejudicial  to  her  here,  at 
Bome»  or  elsewhere,  by  the  letting  (hindering)  and  impeaching 
of  farther  prosecution  of  any  citation  ...  to  be  impetrate  by 
her  or  her  proctors  hereafter."  ^ 

At  the  closing  of  the  court  the  King  retired  to  Greenwich, 
there  to  digest  his  disappointments,  and  take  counsel  for 
farther  action  with  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  her  father,  Lord  Bochford.  Gardiner,  who  had 
retamed  from  Bome  on  the  22nd  of  June,  was  now  installed 
MB  chief  secretary ;  ^  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  King 
eontinued  to  make  use  of  the  Cardinal,  and  employed  him  in 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  negociations,  he  ceased  to 
maintain  any  correspondence  with  him  personally  or  by  letter. 
The  whole  correspondence  between  them  now  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  new  and  popular  secretary.  So  marked, 
indeed,  and  so  obvious  was  the  slight,  that  when  Wolsey,  who 
had  brought  this  affair  of  the  citation  to  a  successful  issue, 
begged  for  a  personal  interview,  the  King  sent  him  a  wretched 
excuse  by  Gardiner,  declining  the  request  as  too  painful  for 
his  nerves : '"  Whereas  your  Grace  in  the  end  of  your  letter 
writeth  that  ye  have  certain  things  to  show  unto  the  King's 
highness  which  your  Grace  thinketh  not  convenient  to  be 
committed  to  writing,  I  assure  your  Grace  at  the  reading 
thereof  his  Highness  seemed  to  me  somewhat  altered  and 
moyed  •  .  .  Whereupon  his  Highness,  as  in  that  desire  of 
farther  knowledge  troubled,  etf rostra  tamen  conjiciens,  what  it 
is  your  Grace,  the  ways  being  sure  and  without  fear  of  inter- 
ception, should,  that  notwithstanding,  not  think  convenient 
to  be  put  in  writing ;  knowing  also  right  well  that  your  Grace 
is  not  wont  to  spare  any  labours  or  pains  in  writing  .  .  . 
willed  me,  after  the  minute  of  these  letters  conceived  by  his 
Grace  ...  to  desire  your  Grace  incontinently,  by  letters  of 
your  own  hand,  to  signify  unto  the  same,  only  captU  rei  which 

>  t.0.  the  citation  to  appear  before  *  He  was  appointed  secretary  on 

tlie  Pope.  the  28th  of  July. 

*  SUte  Papers,  i.  348. 
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your  Grace  meaneth."  He  is  further  commanded  to  do  bo  in 
the  briefest  possible  words,  that  *^  his  Highness  may  in  tiie 
mean  time  somewhat  qniet  his  mind  and  cogitation."  ^ 

When  this  letter  was  written  the  King  was  at  WoodstoeL 
He  had  left  Greenwich  early  in  Aagast,  taking  Anne  Boleyn 
with  him,  and  her  immediate  friends,  after  he  had  "commanded 
the  Queen  to  be  removed  out  of  the  court,"  *  He  had  gone 
from  Bamet  to  Tittenhanger,  thence  to  Beading,  and  about 
the  25th  of  August  to  Woodstock,  already  sufficiently  notoriouB 
as  the  amorous  retreat  of  Henry  II.  and  the  fair  Rosamond. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  12th  of  September,  alleviating  his 
griefs  by  hunting  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  congenial  am^9^ 
ments ;  leaving  the  affairs  of  state  to  his  falling  minister, 
whom  he  had  disgraced  already,  but  had  not  yet  mastered 
sufficient  resolution  to  discard.  It  was  probably  part  of  the 
design  of  Wolsey's  enemies  to  keep  the  King  at  a  distance 
from  Wolsey,  and  wean  him  from  any  lingering  attachment 
he  might  yet  entertain  for  one  whose  chief  fault  it  was  to 
have  served  his  master  too  faithfully.  So  far  they  had  pre- 
vailed ;  but,  besides  their  wish  to  ruin  the  Cardinal  past  all 
hope  of  recovery,  they  were  never  entirely  free  from  appre- 
hension lest  he  should  regain  his  influence  and  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  Habits  of  long  intercourse  are  not  easily 
broken ;  nor  could  the  King  be  insensible,  even  in  his  anger, 
to  the  services  of  the  Cardinal,  or  the  greatness  of  his  abilities, 
as  compared  with  the  brainless  counsels  of  Suffolk,  or  the 
harsh  and  imgcnial  devices  of  Norfolk.  In  this  policy  they 
possessed  two  advantages.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  from  which  England  had  been  shut  out  through  the 
arts  of  Francis  and  his  mother,  had  settled  European  politics 
on  a  secure  basis,  and  left  no  room  at  present  for  further 
political  combinations.  So  the  field  in  which  the  genius  of 
Wolsey  was  most  fitted  to  display  itself,  and  where  his  expe- 
rience gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  others,  was  closed 
against  him.  In  domestic  reforms  he  had  never  taken  any 
decided  interest.  He  was  not  a  theologian.  He  looked  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  with  far  less  alarm  and  dis- 
satisfaction than  did  More  or  even  Tunstal.  If  it  attracted 
his  notice  it  was  only  in  its  political  aspect,  or  its  bearings  on 


*  State  Papers,  i.  3W.  Highness  rode  in  his  proprcs*.  wil^ 

'  *'  The     King     commanded     the  Mistress  Anno  Boleyn  in  his  oompM? 

Queen  to  be  removed  out  of  the  court,  all  the  greco  (stag-bunting)  Beaton.* 

and  sent  to  another  place ;  and  his  Cayondish,  p.  236. 


*■    •-. 
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L8  negoeiations  with  the  Pope.  One  reform  he  had  constantly 
^t  hearty  and  was  undoubtedly  more  profoundly  interested  in 
it  than  all  his  contemporaries ;  bnt  it  was  precisely  of  that 
nature  in  which  neither  King,  nobles,  nor  churchmen  shared 
his  sympathies,  nor  desired  nor  missed  his  help.  Had  his 
life  been  spared  he  would  have  raised  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  the  splendour  of  its  endowments,  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
libraries,  in  the  reputation  of  its  scholars,  above  all  other 
universities  in  the  world.  The  abbeys  and  monasteries  dis- 
persed through  England  he  would  have  converted  by  degrees 
into  places  of  education  not  inferior  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  But  though  the  King  and  his  nobles  were 
fully  alive  tj>  the  defects  of  the  monastic  institutions,  and 
quite  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  for  converting  their  revenues  to 
other  purposes,  this  was  not  the  reform  intended  by  Henry  or 
the  Boleyns.  So  Wolsey's  occupation  was  extinguished.  In 
other  words,  there  was  no  complication  of  foreign  politics  in 
which  his  genius  or  advice  would  be  much  regretted  by  his 
master. 

For  domestic  improvements.  Parliament,  which  was  to  be 

assembled  in    November,  1529,  would  take   the  necessary 

measures;  and   these  were   now  mainly  directed   towards 

ecclesiastical  reforms.    For  the  rest,  Gardiner  was  an  able 

and  expert  secretary.    He  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself 

with  the  King,  and  was  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  Anne 

Boleyn  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Whether,  indeed,  he  joined 

in  their  designs  for  supplanting  his  ancient  master,  and 

helped  to  estrange  the  King,  is  not  so  easily  decided.     So 

thought,  however,  Du  Bellay,  a  keen  observer  :  "  Incidentally 

when  I  was  with  him  (Wolsey)  during  two  days,  he  spoke  of 

the  practices  of  this  court  (of  England),  not  showing  himself 

so  vexed  with  them  as  I  am  sure  he  is  ...  I  have  less  hope 

than  before  of  his  influence,  from  conversations  which  I  had 

with  him ;  for  I  see  he  trusts  in  certain  persons,  whom  he  has 

himself  raised  (Tuke  and  Gardiner) ;  and  I  am  sure  they  have 

betrayed  him.    At  this  I  am  greatly  shocked ;  for  I  could 

never  have  believed  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  such 

villany ;  and  the  worst  is,  Wolsey  does  not  perceive  it."  *    But 

Wolsey  was  far  too  keensighted  not  to  perceive  that  the  King 

had  transferred  his  confidence  to  Gardiner.     The  relations 

between  himself  and  the  new  secretary  are  too  distinctly 

marked  in  their  correspondence  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt 

»  IV.  p.  2663. 
VOL.   II.  2  b 
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on  that  head ;  and  the  complimentary  tone  now  adopted  by 
him  in  his  communications  with  Gardiner  betrays  the  nneasy 
conviction  that  his  creature  had  eclipsed  him.  Tuke,  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  communicated  his  suspicions  from  the 
court,  endeavoured  to  remove  these  impressions.  Writing  to 
Wolsey  from  the  court,  Tuke  assures  him  that  in  all  his  com- 
munications with  Gardiner  he  found  him  "  such  a  one  towards 
the  Cardinal  as  he  should  be ;  "  not  '*  minded  to  meddle  vith 
many  things,  but  to  deal  with  one  thing,  such  as  he  shall 
fortune  to  be  appointed  unto."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain 
from  Tuke's  letter  that  Gardiner  and  Lord  Bochford  had  now 
monopolized  the  King's  confidence.^ 

The  news  of  the  Cardinal's  disgrace — for  it  cannot  be 
described  by  any  milder  term — was  not  confined  to  the  nanow 
circle  of  Woodstock.  It  was  known  to  Katharine.  "The 
Queen  has  written  to  me,"  says  Mendoza,  in  a  letter  to  CharW 
*'  that  she  perceives  all  the  King's  anger  at  his  ill  success  will 
be  visited  on  Wolsey."  "  I  have  been,"  writes  Rowland 
Philippes,  vicar  of  Croydon,  to  Wolsey  himself,  "with  the 
abbot  of  Wigmore  and  showed  him  your  gracious  mind,  that 
he  should  have  forty  marks  pension  ;  which  of  late  he  would 
have  taken  gladly,  but  now,  as  he  trusts  to  a  great  chaQ$>e, 
and  especially  the  extinction  of  your  authority,  he  refuses  the 
offer."  ®  Every  one  was  beginning  to  shun  the  falling  minister 
as  they  might  have  shunned  a  falling  oak,  expecting  the  last 
stroke  of  the  axe,  and  counting  the  minutes  that  precede  its 
ruin.  It  may  bo  thouf];ht  that  it  would  have  been  more 
dignified  if  Wolsey  had  clung  with  less  tenacity  to  office.  But 
that  is  to  judge  of  past  times  by  the  present.  In  these  days  a 
minister  who  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  his  sovereign,  be  that 
sovereign  one  man  or  many,  consults  his  ease  and  his  dignity 
by  resigning.  He  sharpens  his  weapons,  he  bides  his  time— 
sparsd  ad  puffnam  proludit  arena.  He  raises  a  mighty  dust,  and 
prepares  for  the  future  combat.     Not  so  then  :   once  fallen,  a 


>  Aas?.  29:  IV.  p.  2032.  In  a 
later  letter,  dated  S(^pt.  3,  Gbrdinor 
repudiates  with  some  severity  tho 
stiBpicion  of  Wolsey  that  ho  was 
officioosly  meddlinj?  with  the  Car- 
dinal's measures.  *'  I  trust,"  he  says, 
"whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of 
tho  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  (upon  which  Gardiner  had 
cxpresKcd  different  sontiments  from 
Wolsey),  you  will  not  judge  otherwise 


of  me,  as  I  perceive  by  year  Gnos*! 
letters  ye  do  not,  911am  %U  hcmi  riri 
officio  functus  x'idear  contradieenda, 
and  done  therein  my  daty  to  tb* 
Kin!?  and  yon."  Had  Wolsey  bwo  ii 
his  urlory,  it  is  questionable  whether 
Gardiner  would  have  Tentnred  onao 
disagreeable  a  duty.     See  p.  2645. 

«  July  30  :  IV.  p.  2593. 

•  Aug.  31 1  IV.  p.  2G38. 
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fayonrite  fell  for  ever ;  and  once  fallen,  impeachment  inevitably 
foUowed.    There  was  not  an  office  high  or  low,  for  which  the 
holder,  at  the  termination  of  it,  did  not  require  the  King's 
pardon  for  miknown  and  involmitary  offences.    There  was  not 
one  which  could  be  resigned,  without  permission    of   the 
sovereign,  for  the  same  reason.    The  burthen  imposed  upon 
a  minister,  or  voluntarily  taken  up  by  Jiim,  could  not  be  laid 
down  at  his  own  caprice,  his  desire  of  ease,  or  his  sense  of 
indignity.    Least  of  all  was  it  possible  for  Wolsey ;  for  though 
he  had  regulated  his  actions  in  compliance  with  the  King's 
wishes,  nothing  but  the  King's  pardon  could  save  him  from 
the  consequences ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
present  fierce  and  unrelenting  humoxur  of  his  master.    Nothing 
but  that  pardon  could  protect  him  from  an  impeachment. 
Parliament  was  now  at  hand;  and  no  Parliament  could  or 
would  fail  in  calling  him  to  account  for  real  or  imaginary 
offences  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  during  the  last  twenty 
years.     He  was  a  quarry  at  which  the  royal  hunter  had  taken 
aim.    Ingenious  lawyers,  unscrupulous  partizans,  time-serving 
courtiers,  could  twist  and  point  overt  and  constructive  treason 
out  of  actions  done  by  the  explicit  command  of  the  sovereign, 
of  which  the  sovereign  reaped  the  reward,  and  his  minister 
paid  the  penalty.    No  other  course  was  therefore  open  to  the 
Cardinal,  except  to  take  his  probation  quietly  and  wait  for  his 
dismissal. 

The  Court  was  superseded ;  the  Legates'  commission  re- 
voked ;  and  as  nothing  now  remained  in  England  for  Cam- 
peggio  to  do,  he  prepared  for  his  departure.  On  the  14th  of 
September  he  started  in  company  with  Wolsey  and  the 
Imperial  ambassador  for  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
the  King  was  now  staying  with  Anne  Boleyn,  on  his  return 
from  Woodstock.  The  Legates  reached  Grafton,  and  presented 
themselves  on  Sunday  morning,  the  19th.^  ''  The  two  prelates 
being  come  to  the  gates,"  says  Cavendish,  "alighted  from 
their  horses,  supposing  that  they  should  have  been  received  by 
the  head-officers  of  the  house,  as  they  were  wont  to  be ;  yet, 
forasmuch  as  Campeggio  was  but  a  stranger  in  effect,  the  said 
officers  received  them,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging  within 
the  court,  which  was  prepared  for  him  only.^    And  after  my 

*  lY.  p.  2666.    CaTendish,  p.  237.  partnre  rather  more  graoionslj  than 

'  Dn  Belhiy  gives  another  reason,  they  had  intended  to  do,  hoping  that 

"  I  think/'  he  says,  "  they  woald  like  there  may  be  some  changes  at  Borne, 

to  treat  him  (Campeggio)  at  his  de-  if  the  Emperor  treat  the  Pope   as 
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Lord  had  brought  him  thus  to  his  lodging,  he  left  him  there, 
and  departed,  supposing  to  have  gone  direetly  likewise  to  his 
chamber,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  And  by  the  way,  as 
he  was  going,  it  was  told  him  that  he  had  no  lodging  appointed 
for  him  in  the  court.  And  being  therewith  astonied,  Sir 
Henry  Norris,^  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  King,  came  unto  him, 
and  whether  it  was  by  the  King's  commandment  or  no,  I  know 
not,  and  most  humbly  offered  him  his  chamber  for  the  time, 
until  another  might  be  somewhere  provided  for  him.  'For, 
Sir,  I  assure  you,'  quoth  he,  '  here  is  very  little  room  in  this 
house,  scantly  sufficient  for  the  King.  However,  I  beseeeh 
your  Grace  to  accept  mine  for  the  season.'  Whom  my  LcaA 
thanked  for  his  gentle  offer,  and  went  straight  to  his  chamber, 
whereas  my  Lord  shifted  his  riding  apparel.  Then  ^  my 
Lord  advertised  by  Master  Norris  that  he  should  prepare  him- 
self to  give  attendance  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  against  the 
King's  coming  thither,  who  was  disposed  there  to  talk  with 
him  and  with  the  other  Cardinal,  who  came  into  my  Lord's 
chamber ;  and  they  together  went  into  the  said  chamber  of 
presence,  where  the  Lords  of  the  Council  stood  in  a  row,  in 
order,  along  the  chamber,  my  Lord  putting  off  his  cap  to  every 
of  them  most  gently,  and  so  did  they  no  less  to  him ;  at  which 
time  the  chamber  was  so  furnished  with  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  other  worthy  (worshipful)  persons,  that  only  ex- 
pected the  meeting,  and  the  countenance  of  the  Eang  and  him, 
and  what  entertainment  the  King  made  him. 

'*  Then  immediately  after  came  the  King  into  the  chamber; 
and  standing  there  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  my  Lord  kneeled 
down  before  him,  who  took  my  Lord  by  the  hand,  and  so  he 
did  the  other  Cardinal.  Then  he  took  my  Lord  up  by  both 
arms,  and  caused  him  to  stand  up,  whom  the  King,  with  as 
amiable  a  cheer  as  ever  he  did,  called  him  aside,  and  led  him 
by  the  hand  to  a  great  window,  where  he  talked  with  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  covered. 

*^  Then  to  behold  the  countenance  of  those  who  had  made 
their  wagers  to  the  contrary,  it  would  have  made  you  to  smile ; 
and  thus  were  they  all  deceived,  as  well  worthy  for  their  pre- 
sumption. The  King  was  in  long  and  earnest  communication 
with  him,  insomuch  as  I  heard  the  King  say,  '  How  can  that 

badlj  as  tbej  expect  he  will,  bo  that  IV.  p.  2653. 

Gampeggio  might  still  be  of  use  to  *  Cavendish  is  wrong  in  prefiziiig 

them,  or  at  least  not  do  them  injury,  "  sir  "  to  his  name.    He  was  not  a 

as  he  woald  do,  if  he  were  ill-treated  knight. — Ed. 

at  his  departure."      September  IS: 
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be  ?  Is  not  this  yonr  own  hand  ? '  And  plucked  out  from  his 
bo0om  a  letter  or  writings  and  showed  him  the  same.^  And, 
wm  I  peroeivedy  it  was  answered  so  by  my  Lord,  that  the  King 
hmd  no  more  to  say  in  that  matter,  but  said  to  him  ''  My  Lord, 
go  to  yonr  dinner,  and  all  my  Lords  here  will  keep  you  com- 
psny ;  and  after  dinner  I  will  resort  to  you  again,  and  then  we 
Will  commune  further  with  you  in  this  matter.'  And  so 
departed  the  King,  and  dined  that  same  day  with  Mistress 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  chamber,  who  kept  there  an  estate  more 
like  a  queen  than  a  simple  maid." 

Cavendish  then  gives  an  account  of  the  conversation  at 
Ihe  table  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Cardinal,  in 
whieh  the  Duke  could  not  forbear  from  insulting  the  fallen 
minister,  and  hinting  at  the  intention  of  the  King  to  banish 
the  Cardinal  to  his  diocese  of  York — as  he  afterwards  did. 
Viom  this  time  the  Duke  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  adviser 
'  of  all  the  measures  that  were  adopted  against  the  Cardinal. 
An  implacable  and  relentless  enemy,  he  never  ceased  to 
perseoute  his  ancient  rival  until  his  ruin  was  completed,  and 
treaohery  had  done  its  work. 

In  continuation  of  his  narrative.  Cavendish  proceeds  to 

leport  Anne  Boleyn's  behaviour  at  table,  her  conversation 

viih  the  King,  and  her  reproaches  for  his  unexpected  reception 

of  the  Cardinal.    Though  she  had  now  forgotten  her  former 

eztravagant  protestations  of  gratitude  to  the  Cardinal,  and 

had  become  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  her  shallow  and 

malicious  talk  suggests  the  notion  that  she  was  the  weak 

i  and  willing  instrument  of  abler  heads  than  her  own.   '' '  Sire,' 

quoth  she  to  the  King,  '  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  to  con- 

nder  what  debt  and  danger  the  Cardinal  has  brought  you  in 

irith  all  your  subjects  ? '    '  How  so,  sweetheart  ?  *  quoth  the 

King.    '  Forsooth,'  quoth  she,  '  There  is  not  a  man  within  all 

joor  realm  worth  five  pounds,  but  he  hath  indebted  you  unto 

him'  (meaning  the  late  loan).     'Well,  well,'  quoth  the  King, 

'  as  for  that  there  is  no  blame  in  him,  for  I  know  that  matter 

;  better  than  you  or  any  other.'   '  Nay,  Sir,'  quoth  she,  '  besides 

^  all  that,  what  things  hath  he  wrought  within  this  realm  to 

i  jour  great  slander  and  dishonour.  There  is  never  a  nobleman 

>  The  use  that  Shakespeare  makes  oonld  scarcely  have  been  nnknown  to 

;    of  tlua  incident  is  well  known.    Bat  Cavendish,  who  was  present,  or  have 

^   iiie  torn  that  he  gives  it  is  improbable  been  nnnotioed  hj  him.    What  the 

in  itself,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  letter  or  paper  was  to  which  the  King 

I     MBtemporary  evidence.      If  Wolsey  referred    is,    and    most    remain,    a 

I     had  committed  so  fatal  a  blander,  it  mystery. 
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within  this  realm,  if  he  had  done  but  half  so  mnch  as  he  hath 
done,  but  were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  U  my  lord  of 
Norfolk,  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  my  lord  my  fother,  or  any  other 
noble  person  within  your  realm,  had  done  much  less  than  he, 
they  should  have  lost  their  heads  ere  this/  '  Why,  then,  I 
perceive,*  quoth  the  King,  'you  are  not  the  CardinaFs  friend.* 
*  Forsooth,  Sir,'  then  quoth  she,  *  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any 
other  that  loveth  your  Grace,  if  ye  consider  well  his  doings.' 
The  waiters,  then,"  says  Cavendish,  "took  up  the  table, and 
the  conversation  ended." 

After  dinner  the  King  again  repaired  to  the  chamber  of 
presence,  where  the  Lords  were  attending  his  coming.  Taking 
Wolsey  apart  into  a  great  window,  they  conversed  very 
secretly  together  for  a  long  time.  This  apparent  restoration 
of  confidence  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Cardinal's  enemies. 
Once  more  they  had  recourse  to  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn 
to  detach  the  King  from  his  minister.  That  night  Wolsqr 
proceeded  to  his  lodging  at  "  Master  Empson's  house,  called 
Euston,  three  miles  from  Grafton,  being  commanded  by  the 
King  to  return  early  in  the  morning ; "  that  is,  on  Monday, 
the  20th  of  September,  ''  to  the  intent  they  might  finish  their 
talk." 

According  to  the  authority  of  one  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  Wolsey  met  the  King  again,  and  sat  with  him  at 
the  Council  all  the  forenoon,  and  took  leave  of  him  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  King  was  going  out  to  hunt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  account  preserved  by  Cavendish  varies  slightly 
from  this  statement.^  He  asserts  that  the  King  did  not  attend 
the  council,  but  took  his  leave  in  the  morning,  obserring, 
**  he  could  not  tarry."  But  so  far  Cavendish  agrees  with  the 
former  authority,  that  the  King  parted  from  the  Cardinal 
without  any  signs  of  displeasure.  His  sudden  departure,  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  resolution  the  evening  before,  was 
due  to  Mistress  Anne,  "  who  rode  with  him,"  says  Cavendish, 
"  only  to  lead  him  about  because  he  should  not  return  nntfl 
the  Cardinals  were  gone."  She  carried  him  ofif  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  him  to  see  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  new 

'  One  of  Wolsey's  attendants  on  their  hearts,  I  know  not."    Alwirf  to 

this  occasion  confirms  the  statement  Cromwell,  Sept.  23  :  IV.  p.  2656.  TUl 

of  Cavendish  in  the  main,  and  fnrther  nnfavourable  impression  of  Gardia* 

adds,  "  My  Lord  sat  with  the  Council  the   writer   shared   in   common  *i*k 

nntil    it    was    dark  night.      Suffolk,  Cavendish,   who  reports   (p.  243)  • 

Rochford,   Take,   and   Stevens    (Gar-  curious    conversation     between   thi 

diner)  showed  him  as  much  observance  Secretary  and  the  Cardinal  as  ^ 

as  ever  before.     What  they  bear  in  sat  at  supper  at  Snston. 
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pftrk,  in  which  she  professed  to  feel  great  interest ;  and  she 
kept  the  King  at  dinner  until  she  was  sure  of  the  Cardinal's 
departure. 

After  dinner  Wolsey,  accompanied  by  Campeggio,  rode  to 

St.  Alban'Sy  then  to  the  More,  and  finally  to  London.    The 

Ttah'an  Legate  took  his  journey  to  Dover  shortly  before  the 

10th  of  October.    He  was  still  there  on  the  12th ;  *'  and  I 

haT6  just  heard/'  says  Du  Bellay,  ''  that  upon  pretence  of 

want  of  ships  they  will  not  let  him  pass  without  consulting 

about  ity  for  fear  he  carries  off  the  treasure  of  the  cardinal  of 

■^   Tork."^    This,  probably,  was  no  more  than  a  mere  excuse  for 

;    aearching  the  Legate's  baggage,  in  order  to  discover  the  secret 

^  aommission  he  had  brought  from  Bome,  and  secure  his  corre- 

.    qpondence  with  the  Pope.   Hall  affirms  that  the  intention  was 

/  to  learn  what  letters  Wolsey  had  sent  to  Bome.     ''There 

!•,  were,"  he  observes,  "  but  a  few  letters  found,  for  they  were 

r  sent  before  in  post ;  " — a  bold  assertion,  of  which  there  is  no 

-:  piroof  whatever,   and  no  probability.    But  Hall,  like  many 

others,  in  the  absence  of  better  information,  never  believed 

that  Wolsey  was  sincere  in  his  proceedings  for  the  divorce, 

and  credulously  accepted  any  idle  story  which  fell  in  with  this 

impression.     ''But  in  many  chests,"  he  says,  "were  found 

old  hosen,  old  coats,  and  such  vile  stuff  as  no  honest  man 

would  carry  to  have  it,  which  much  displeased  Gampeggio." 

That  poverty  should  be  objected  to  the  Cardinal  as  disgraceful, 

1^  a  writer  who  is  not  sparing  of  invectives  against  the  luxury 

of  the  ecclesiastics,  will  astonish  no  one.    Hall  was  ignorant 

of  the  fact  that  Gampeggio  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the 

King  to  abandon  all  preparations  for  his  journey,  as  all  things 

necessary  would  be  provided  for  him  by  the  King's  liberality. 

More  than  once  he  had  refused  large  sums  of  money  offered 

him  for  this  purpose  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath.     The  King  never 

repeated  his  offer,  or  fulfilled  his  promise ;  and  there  is  not 

the  least  reason  for  behoving,  as  Hall  asserts,  that  the  Legate 

received  any  great  reward  for  his  arduous  services.      No 

minute  to  that  effect  is  found  among  the  King's  payments. 

But  such  accusations  were  as  easily  made  as  they  were 

greedily  accepted. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Legate  was  treated  with  a  petty 
malevolence  and  indignity  wholly  inexcusable.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  had  visited  England  at  great  personal 
inconvenience  and  expense  to  himself,  on  the  King's  repeated 

»  IV.  p.  2673. 
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solicitations.  The  legation  in  which  he  had  been  employed 
was  far  from  agreeable.  It  had  been  undertaken  by  him  with 
great  reluctance ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  trial  proved  ofber- 
wise  than  the  King  expected^  the  Legate  had  only  acted 
according  to  his  instructions.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  childish  or  undignified  than  the  petty  annoyance  to 
which  he  was  now  subjected  by  the  active  and  impotent 
malice  of  his  enemies.  It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
find  that  Henry  took  no  part  in  this  act ;  but  his  reply  to 
Gampeggio,  who  had  complained  of  the  insult,  shows  that  if 
the  King  was  not  the  author  of  it,  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  such  a  contemptible  opportunity  of  manifestmg  his 
displeasure. 

"  I  have  read  your  letters,"  he  says,  "  in  which  you  com- 
plain grievously  of  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  pontifical 
dignity,  and  the  violation  of  your  legatine  authority,  because 
certain  porters  of  ours  have  examined  your  baggage,  and  a 
rumor  has  prevailed  that  you  and  the  cardinal  of  York  have 
been  guilty  of  collusion  in  our  cause,  and  that  you  would  not 
leave  England  until  this  calumny  was  cleared  up,  and  satis- 
faction was  given  for  so  atrocious  a  wrong.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  wonder  that  your  wisdom  should  exaggerate  such 
trifling  offences,  and  conceive  such  dire  displeasure,  as  thongb 
it  were  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  rudeness  of  a  mob,  or  the 
excessive  officiousness  of  others  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
As  to  your  legateship,  no  wrong  has  been  done  you  by  me  or 
mine.  Your  authority  only  extended  to  the  termination  of  my 
cause ;  when  that  was  revoked  by  Papal  inhibition  it  expired, 
and  neither  I  nor  my  subjects  admit  that  you  have  any  other. 
I  wonder  you  are  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  this  country, 
seeing  you  are  a  bishop  here,  and  bound  to  respect  my  royal 
dignity,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  use  the  title  of  legate  when  it 
has  become  defunct."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
porters  had  received  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass,  who  vas 
legally  suspected,  even  with  the  King's  letters  patent,  without 
diligent  examination  of  their  baggage.  But  he  regrets  that 
they  had  not  shown  greater  circumspection  and  prudence  on 
this  occasion.  "As  to  the  other  part  of  your  complaint, it 
would  be  hopeless  for  you  to  stay  here  in  expectation  of  having 
it  redressed  by  any  process.  A  wise  man  will  pay  no  attention 
to  ordinary  rumors.  You  may  infer  from  it  that  my  subjects 
are  not  very  well  pleased  that  my  cause  has  come  to  no  better 
conclusion.     I  have  reason  to  doubt  your  faith,  and  the 
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tegrity  of  yonr  friendship,  when  your  deeds  and  your  pro- 
fiions  BO  Utile  agree." '  Owing  to  these  and  other  impedi- 
mts,  Gampeggio  did  not  cross  until  the  26th.  He  arrived 
Paris  on  the  4th  of  November.^ 

*  Oot.  22.    Henry  YIII.  to  Cam-  at  Dover  wonld  have  ventured  to  snb- 

*ffiOt  TV.  p.  2677.     The  letter  is  ject  to  these  indignities  a  prince  of 

loTBed  by  Gardiner,  and,  considering  the  Church,  like  Campeggio,  and  a 

vtyle  and  pungency,  was  probably  legate  from  the   Pope,  without  the 

composition.      It   is    absurd  to  King's  immediate  authority. 

|KMe  that  the  Custom  House  officers  '  lY .  p.  2702. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FALL  OF  WOLSEY. 

WoLSEY,  after  his  return  from  Grafton/  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  at  Westminster,  as  he  had  been  commanded 
by  the  King.  "  There,"  says  Hall,  "  the  Cardinal  showed 
himself  much  more  humblier  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  and 
the  Lords  showed  themselves  more  higher  and  stranger.'' 
Michaelmas  term  was  at  hand.  He  went  to  the  Hall  with  his 
usual  train,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  first  day,*  but  "nerer 
sate  there  more,"  nor  ever  again  made  his  appearance  in 
public.  His  licence  to  appoint  two  attomies  ^  to  act  for  him  is 
dated  the  same  day,  and  we  must  therefore  infer  that  proceed- 
ings against  him  had  already  commenced,  under  the  Statute 
of  FrsBmunire,  for  the  exercise  of  his  legatine  authority.  Ball 
represents  these  proceedings  as  done  behind  his  back;  for 
whilst  he  sate  in  the  Chancery,  "  the  Lords  and  others  of  the 
King's  Council  were  gone  to  Windsor  to  the  King,  when  they 
informed  the  King  that  all  things  Wolsey  had  done  almost  by 
his  power  legatine  were  in  the  case  of  the  Prcetnunire  and 
Provision ;  and  that  the  Cardinal  had  forfeited  all  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels  to  the  King.  Wherefore,  the  King,  willing 
to  order  him  according  to  the  order  of  his  laws,  caused  his 
attorney,  Christopher  Hales,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  Pnxmmn 
against  him,  in  the  which  he  licensed  him  to  make  an 
attorney."  * 

The  touching  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  in  his 
disgrace  must  belong  to  this  date.^  It  was  written  either  on 
the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  sate  in  the  Chancery 
for  the  last  time,  or  on  the  day  before.     It  was  thought  by 

»  So  HaU,  p.  760.  *  Hall,  p.  760. 

«  Oct.  9.  *  He  was  indicted  in  the  Coaria 

•  Hie  licence  to  appoint  two  at-  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  for  tke 

tomies   is   dated   Oct.    9.      See    IV.  Prsemnnire ;  first  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 

p.  2670.     His  appointment  of  John  ber,    and  again  on  the  20th  of  ^ 

Sense  and  Christopher  Jenny  to  that  same  month.     lY.  p.  2636. 
office  is  dated  Oct  27.    See  p.  2686. 
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lookers-on  that  he  carried  a  high  and  haughty  countenance, 
abating  nothing  of  his  usual  pride,  when  with  undiminished 
train  and  all  the  usual  insignia  of  his  office  he  entered  West- 
minster HaU  to  take  his  seat  as  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 
They  little  knew  how  every  fibre  of  his  frame  was  quivering 
under  the  long  torture  to  which  he  had  been  so  ungenerously 
subjected.     They  knew  as  little  the  terrible  agony  and  sus- 
pense with  which  he  was  awaiting  the  outburst  of  the  storm 
that  was  to  overwhelm  him.    Refused  admittance  to  the  King, 
exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  his  enemies,  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  except  to  suffer  in  silence,  uncertain  when 
and  how  the  blow  would  fall.     In  this  agony  of  mind  he  wrote 
to  the  King  as  follows  : — 

**  Most  gracious  and  merciful  Sovereign  lord, — Though  that  I,  your 
poor,  heavy,  and  wretched  priest,  do  daily  pursue,  cry.  and  call  upon 
ronr  Royal  Majesty  for  grace,  mercy,  remission,  and  pardon,  yet  in  most 
imnble  wise  I  breech  your  Highness  not  to  think  that  it  proceedeth 
ji  any  mistrust  that  I  have  in  your  merciful  goodness,  nor  that  I  would 
mcomber  or  molest  your  Majesty  by  any  indiscreet  or  importune  suit ;  ^ 
but  the  same  only  cometh  of  an  inward  and  ardent  desire  that  I  have 
xmtinually  to  declare  unto  your  Highness,  how  that,  next  unto  God,  I 
leure  nor  covet  any  thing  in  this  world  but  the  attaining  of  your 
pnciouB  favour  and  forgiveness  of  my  trespass.  And  for  this  cause  I 
aanot  desist  nor  forbear,  but  be  a  continual  and  most  lowly  suppliant  to 
four  benign  grace.  For  surely,  most  gracious  King,  the  remembrance 
of  my  fol^,  with  the  sharp  sword  of  your  Highness'  displeasure,  hath 
K)  penetrate  my  heart,  that  I  cannot  but  lamentably  cry  .  .  .  and  say, 
S^ficU ;  nunc  amtine,  piissime  rex,  manum  tuam. " 

He  then  urges  upon  the  King  the  Gospel  exhortations, 
Kmitte  et  dimittetur  vobis ;  Beati  misericordes,  etc. ;  and  con- 
dudes  by  styling  himself,  "  Your  Grace^smost  prostrate,  poor 
ehaplain,  creature,  and  bedesman,  T.  Card.  Ebor,  Miserrimiis.''^ 

Expressions  so  abject  seem  strangely  at  variance  with  our 
modem  notions  of  majiliness  and  independence.  For  if  by  his 
"folly  '•  Wolsey  meant  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  divorce, 
ihe  King  had  been  no  less  foolish  and  culpable.  He  had 
participated  in  all  the  measures,  and,  so  long  as  it  suited  his 
)wn  purposes,  had  approved  of  Wolsey's  conduct.  If  he 
neant  by  this  self-accusation  the  acceptance  of  the  legatine 
authority,  the  King  had  not  only  approved  and  encouraged  the 
ussumption  of  it,  but  employed  his  influence  with  the  Pope  to 
ffocnre  it.  But  in  condemning  the  Cardinal  for  the  humili- 
iing  terms  in  which  he  throws  himself  upon  the  King's  mercy, 

'  These    expressions    are    to    be      already  received  from  the  King.    See 
oted.    There  is  an  evident  reference      p.  867. 
I  them  to  the  oold  rebuff  he  had  '  State  Papers,  i.  p.  347. 
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it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  of  style  employed  in 
those  days  towards  sovereigns  and  superiors  as  compared  with 
our  own.    Wolsey  felt  that  he  was  precluded  from  pleading 
the  consent  of  his  sovereign  for  infringing  the  Act  of  Fre- 
mimire,  nor  did  he  attempt  it.    That  offence  amounted  to 
treason.    It  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods.    It  invalidated 
all  his  acts  ;  and  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
his  colleges  were  thus  bestowed  in  vain.     Not  merely  loss 
of  dignity  followed  (as  in  our  days),  but  total  and  irretrievable 
ruin.     In  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  the  inequality  of  its 
administration  his  life  was  exposed  to  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  and  to  popular  odium.    As  the  entire  legislative  and 
executive  power  were  concentrated  in  the  Crown,  not  merely 
in  theory  but  in  practice,  the  courts  of  law  were  not  inde- 
pendent of  royal  influence  whenever  the  King  was  disposed  to 
exert  it.     None,  however  innocent,  would  have  found  it  easy 
to  escape,  of  whose  guilt  the  sovereign  was  persuaded.    So  the 
position  of  Wolsey  was  one  to  which,   happily,  under  the 
settled  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  independent 
administration  of  the  law,  no  minister  nowadays  is  liable. 

In  his  troubles  he  was  visited  by  his  old  acquaintance.  Da 
Bellay,  who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  political  friends, 
sympathized  with  the  Cardinal  in  his  misfortunes.  "  I  have 
visited,'*  he  says,  "  the  Cardinal  in  his  troubles,  and  have 
found  in  him  the  greatest  example  of  fortune  that  any  man 
could  ever  witness.  He  has  represented  {renionstree)  his  case 
to  me  in  the  worst  rhetoric  I  ever  witnessed,  for  heart  and 
words  entirely  failed  him.  He  wept  much,  and  prayed  that 
the  king  (Francis)  and  Madame  would  have  pity  upon  him,  if 
they  had  found  that  he  had  kept  his  promise  to  them  of  being 
their  good  servant,  so  far  as  his  honor  and  ability  would 
stretch.  But  at  last  he  left  me,  without  being  able  to  say  any 
other  thing  more  expressive  than  his  countenance,  which  is 
deprived  of  half  its  animation.  I  assure  you.  Monsieur,  that 
his  misfortunes  are  such  that  his  enemies,  even  though  they 
were  Englishmen,  could  not  fail  to  pity  him.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, they  will  not  forbear  from  persecuting  him  to  the 
last  extremity ;  and  he  sees  no  means  of  safety,  nor  do  I,  except  it 
should  please  the  King  and  Madame  to  help  him.  He  desires 
not  legateship,  seal  of  authority,  nor  influence.  He  is  ready  to 
abandon  everything,  even  to  his  shirt,  and  to  live  in  a  hermit- 
age, provided  his  King  will  not  hold  him  in  disfavour.  I  have 
comforted  him  the  best  that  I  could,  but  that  is  little  at  the 
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best.  Since  then  he  has  sent  a  confidant  ^  to  me  to  tell  me  what 
he  would  like  to  have  done  for  him,  and  it  appears  to  him 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the  king 
(Francis),  if  his  most  reasonable  demand  were  granted ; — that 
is,  for  the  King  to  write  to  his  master  that  he  has  heard  a 
great  rumor  of  his  having  removed  Wolsey  from  his  presence 
and  his  favor,  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  which  he  (Francis)  cannot  entirely 
believe;  yet,  for  the  fraternal  affection  between  them,  and 
their  intimate  intercourse  in  all  affairs,  he  begs  the  King  will 
not  entertain,  without  due  consideration,  any  bad  impressions 
against  those  whom  the  world  has  once  seen  in  such  great 
authority,  and  whom  he  has  employed  as  his  instrument  in 
the  present  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns,  so  renowned  through- 
out all  Christendom.  And  if,  perchance,  Henry  is  in  any 
degree  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardinal,  Francis  would  beg  of  him 
to  moderate  his  anger,  as  he  is  quite  sure  that  those  who  are 
about  him,  and  have  the  management  of  his  affairs,  will 
counsel  him  to  do." 

Du  Bellay  seconded  this  request  to  his  master  by  pointing 
out  that  no  one  could  take  offence  at  such  an  interposition  in 
Wolsey's  behalf.  He  urged  that  Wolsey  owed  his  unpopularity 
in  some  measure  to  the  support  he  had  given  to  French 
interests,  and  his  wish  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  Cam- 
hray.  His  enemies,  says  Du  Bellay,  have  insinuated  to  the 
Eix^  that  this  was  only  a  device  on  the  Cardinal's  part  to 
escape  from  the  dissolution  of  the  King's  marriage.  Wolsey 
farther  requested  that,  whatever  was  done  in  the  matter,  no 
hint  of  this  request  should  be  suffered  to  transpire,  still  less 
should  it  be  allowed  to  reach  the  King's  ears,  or  it  would  ruin 
him  entirely.  Besides  his  supposed  reluctance  to  the  divorce, 
his  enemies  had  another  great  advantage  over  him.  He  had 
maintained,  both  in  peace  and  war,  secret  intelligence  with 
Louise  ;  he  had,  as  they  asserted,  received  large  presents,  and 
fhrough  her  influence  had  refused  to  send  the  necessary 
SDCOOors  to  Suffolk  at  Mont  Didier,  in  the  war  of  1523,  thus 
preventing  the  Duke  from  taking  Paris.  He  adds,  ''  It  is  the 
intention  of  these  Lords,  when  Wolsey  is  dead  or  destroyed, 
to  get  rid  of  the  Church,  and  spoil  the  goods  of  both.    It  is 

1  This  ocmfidant  was  an   Italian  IV.  p.  2678.     He  conid  be  no  other 

•ervant,    in    whose    fidelity    Wolsey  than  the  Italian  physician  Angastine, 

placed  impliait  confidence.     See  Da  who  completely  deceived  and  betrayed 

BeUay^B  letter  of  the  22nd  of  Oct.,  his  master,  as  will  bo  seen  hereafter. 
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hardly  necessary  for  me  to  write  this  in  cypher,  for  they  make 
no  secret  of  their  intentions.  I  suppose  they  mean  to  do 
grand  things  !  ...  If  the  King  and  Madame  are  willing  to 
do  anything  in  Wolsey's  favor  they  must  make  haste;  for 
their  letters  cannot  arrive  before  he  has  lost  the  seal ;  and 
though  he  thinks  no  more  about  that,  they  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  him  in  what  comes  after.  The  worst  is  that  Made- 
moiselle  de  Boleyn  has  exacted  a  promise  from  her  lover  thai 
he  will  never  give  Wolsey  a  heariag,  for  she  thinks  he  could 
not  help  showing  pity  on  the  Cardinal."  ^ 

On  the  day  when  this  letter  was  written  by  Du  BeUay,  the 
great  seal  was  taken  from  Wolsey  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  whilst  he  was  sitting  in 
the  gallery  of  his  house  at  Westminster.  It  was  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  Fitzwilliam,  Dr.  Taylor,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Stephen  Gardiner.^  Cavendish  relates  that  at  their  first 
coming  the  Dukes  made  their  demand  by  word  of  moath, 
without  exhibiting  any  commission ;  and  when  the  Cardinal 
declined  to  surrender  the  great  seal  without  a  sufficient 
warrant,  "  many  stout  words  *'  were  uttered  by  these  noble- 
men ;  whose  threats  the  Cardinal  took  patiently  for  the  time; 
*'  insomuch  that  the  Dukes  were  fain  to  depart  again  without 
their  purpose  at  that  present ;  and  returned  again  onto 
Windsor  to  the  King,  and  what  report  they  made  I  carmot  tell; 
howbeit  the  next  day  they  came  again  from  the  King,  bringing 
with  them  the  Kinfr's  letters.  After  the  receipt  and  reading 
of  the  same  by  my  Lord,  which  was  done  with  much  reverence, 
he  delivered  unto  them  the  great  seal,  contented  to  obey  the 
King's  high  commandment;  and  seeing  that  the  King's 
pleasure  was  to  take  his  house  (York  Place)  with  the  contents, 
was  well  pleased  simply  to  depart  to  Asher  (Esher),  taking 
nothing  but  only  some  provision  for  his  house."' 

His  goods  were  at  once  seized  to  the  King's  use,  and  Fita- 
william  and  Gardiner  were  appointed  to  see  that  no  part  of 
them  was  embezzled.  On  the  19th  of  October,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  with  many  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Lords,  came 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  and  declared  the  causes  of  Wolsey's 
deprivation,  and  were  appointed  to  administer  justice  in  his 
stead.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  visited  by  Du  Bellay, 
who  still  maintained  a  cordial  correspondence  with  the  de- 
graded minister,  and  wrote  in  his  behalf  a  second  time  to  the 

*  London,  Oct.  17 :  IV.  p.  2675.  •  IV.  p.  2681. 

'  Cayendish,  p.  247. 
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Aench  eonrt.  *'  I  shall  be  glad/'  he  says,  "  if  you  will  grant 
the  request  which  Wolsey  made  to  me  secretly,  by  an  Italian 
flervant,  the  only  one  who  has  remained  faithful  to  him.  On 
Tnesday,  the  19th  of  October/  the  great  seal  was  taken  from 
liiin,  and  an  inventory  was  made  of  all  his  goods,  and  com- 
mands issued  to  every  one  who  had  been  in  his  service  these 
twenty  years,  to  render  a  strict  account  of  all  they  have 
iooohed.  This  has  been  found  difficult,  because  not  a  sixth 
part  has  been  discovered  of  what  was  expected.  .  .  .  Wolsey 
lias  also  been  ordered  to  reply  to  the  charges  made  against 
him  before  the  King  or  the  Parliament  .  .  .  but  he  preferred 
to  throw  himself  on  the  King's  mercy ;  from  which,  however, 
ha  hopes  less  than  nothing,  as  he  has  been  used  with  such 
extreme  severity,  that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  all  his  goods 
and  dignities,  he  expects  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned,  and 
{hat  neither  the  King  nor  the  Parliament  will  ever  revoke  his 
sentence.  The  points  of  which  he  is  accused  are  robberies 
and  exactions,  but  these  do  not  amount  to  mortal  offences. ' 
They  say  that  when  at  Amiens  he  consented  to  admit  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  into  the  league  without  the  King's  knowledge ;  that 
he  delivered  to  Francis  a  bond,  imder  his  hand,  without 
authority ;  made  intimation  of  war  against  the  Emperor,  &c. ; 
and  the  least  of  these  things,  they  say,  will  cost  him  his  life. 
I  folly  believe  that  if  Francis  and  Madame  do  not  come  to  his 
relief  in  all  diligence,  he  will  be  in  great  danger.  ...  He 
begs  Francis,  for  the  mercy  of  God,  to  protect  him  from  the 
Inry  of  his  enemies,  who  would  bring  his  grey  hairs  to  the 
most  shameful  and  miserable  end."  Du  Bellay  adds  in  a 
postscript  to  this  letter,  *'  Whilst  writing  this  I  have  learnt 
that  the  Legate  is  put  out  of  his  house,  and  all  his  goods  taken 
into  the  King's  hands.  Besides  the  exactions  with  which  he 
18  charged,  and  the  dissensions  sown  by  his  means  between 
Christian  princes,  they  lay  at  his  door  so  many  other  things, 
that  he  is  entirely  lost.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  made  head  of 
the  Council ;  in  his  absence  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  above  all  is 
Mademoiselle  Anne.  It  is  not  as  yet  known  who  is  to  have 
the  seal.  I  verily  believe  that  the  priests  will  not  touch  it  any 
more,  and  that  in  this  Parliament  they  will  have  terrible 
alarms,  I  see  that  Dr.  Steven  (Gardiner)  will  bear  a  great 
stroke  in  the  management  of  affairs,  especially  if  he  will  throw 
off  his  gown."  • 

'  The   official   reoord,  aa    quoted      17th. 
before,  sajs  it  was  Bozreiidered  on  the  '  IV.  p.  267S. 
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On  the  same  day  Wolsey  signed  an  indenture,  acfaunr- 
ledging  that  by  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority  he  had  vexed 
unlawfully  the  greater  number  of  the  prelates  of  this  realm, 
and  other  subjects  of  the  King,  incurring  thereby  the  goDt  ol 
FrsBmunire,  by  which  he  deserved  to  suffer  perpetual  impriBOH- 
ment  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  aU  his  lands  and 
offices.  As  some  atonement  for  his  offences,  he  prays  the 
King  to  take  into  his  hands  all  his  temporal  possessioDB, 
pensions,  and  benefices,  of  which  he  is  willing  to  make  foitlier 
assurance  when  it  shall  be  required.^  He  now  prepared  to 
leave  his  house  in  York  Place,  and  retired  to  Ei^er,  as  the 
King  commanded  him ;  and  calling  his  servants  and  oficen 
together,  had  an  inventory  taken  of  all  his  possessions,  the 
tapestry  of  his  gallery,  which  was  hung  with  cloth  of  gold, 
the  copes  he  had  provided  for  his  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Ipswich,  ''the  richest  that  ever  I  saw  in  England,"  BijB 
Cavendish.  The  gold  and  silver  plate  was  piled  upon  tabke. 
The  silks,  velvets,  and  fine  linen  were  arranged  according  to 
their  different  inventories  ;  and  the  strictest  order  was  taken 
in  expectation  of  the  King's  visit,  who,  hungering  for  the 
Cardinal's  effects,^  was  anxious  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  hii 
newly  gotten  riches,  "  Thus  everything  being  brought  into 
good  order,"  says  Cavendish,  he  gave  the  charge  of  (for)  the 
delivery  thereof  unto  the  King,  to  every  officer  within  his 
office,  of  such  stuff  as  they  had  before  in  charge,  by  indenture 
of  every  parcel.  For  the  order  of  his  house  was  such  as  that 
every  officer  was  charged  by  indenture  with  all  such  parcels 
as  belonged  to  their  office."  ^ 

When  all  was  completed,  he  proceeded  with  his  gentlemen 
and  attendants  to  the  water-side  (with  one  cross  only  borne 
before  him),  and  then  took  his  barge  at  his  privy  stairs  for 
Putney,  The  news  of  his  disgrace  attracted  a  vast  concourse 
of  people.  Never  was  a  fallen  minister  more  unpopular. 
The  part  he  had  taken  in  the  divorce  had  steeled  the  hearts 


»  IV.  p.  2678. 

*  It  was  expcciL'd  that  tlie  Kinj;, 
on  this  as  on  other  occa^irms,  would 
bo  acconipaniod  by  Auno  Boleyn ;  and 
the  heartless  vanity  of  the  whole 
scene  is  sngp^ostive  of  her  influence,  at 
this  time,  over  her  royal  lover.  But 
so  unpopular  was  the  divorce  that  it 
seems  that  she  nevel^  dared  show  her- 
self openly  in  London  until  the  time 
of  her  coronation.     In  1{>31,  when  she 


was  snpping  alono  nt  a  vlIIa'  on  tbe 
Thames,  a  mub  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  women  of  London,  and  of 
men  disguised  in  wouien*^  clotkH. 
attempted  to  seize  her,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  anger  if 
she  had  not  escaped  them  by  crosfin; 
the  river  in  a*  boat.  Yen.  Cal.,  IV. 
p.  30 1. 

'  Cavendish,  p.  2o0. 
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ml  the  popnlace  against  him,  as  he  had  ahready  lost  those  of 
"Hie  nobility,  the  religions  orders,  and  the  clergy.    Even  if  he 
hmA  any  friends  remaining,  who  still  retained  their  fidelity 
towards  him,  their  consciousness  of  the  King's  displeasure, 
lioweyer  onmerited,  prevented  them  from  showing  it;  for 
OTery  e£Fort  was  made  by  his  enemies  and  even  by  men  of 
Ugh  character  like  More,  from  whom  greater  magnanimity 
Blight  have  been  expected,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people  against  him.^    Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
her  friends,  devoid  of  all  pity  and  generosity — how  little  do 
Ben  anticipate  their  own  misery ! — aggravated  his  failings, 
mrinuated  against  him  charges  they  well  knew  to  be  false, 
nd  inflamed  the  King's  anger  by  rousing  his  jealousy  and 
iuiiiing  his  suspicious  temper  !    As  Wolsey  stepped  into  his 
beige  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  not  less  than  a  thousand  boats 
filled  with  men  and  women  of  the  city  of  London  were  afloat 
vpon  the   Thames,  waiting  for   his  departure,   anxious  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  once  great 
niziister,  now  fallen  from  his  greatness.     They  expected  to 
■ee  him  carried  to  the  Tower,  there  to  expiate  on  the  scaffold 
eiimes  of  which  he  never  had  been  guilty.*    "  I  cannot  but 
■ee/'  remarks  his  faithful  biographer,  "that  it  is  the  inclina- 
lum  and  natural  disposition  of  Englishmen  to  desire  change 
of  men  in  authority :   most  of  all,  where  such  men  have 
administered  justice  impartially." 

Arriving  at  Putney  he  mounted  his  mule,  and  was  shortly 
ftfter  overtaken  by  Master  Norris,  who  brought  him,  from  the 
King,  a  ring  with  a  rich  stone  in  it,  as  a  token  of  the  King's 
faronr.  **He  added,"  if  we  may  believe  his  biographer, 
Cavendish,  ''that  the  King  commanded  him  to  be  of  good 
ebeer ;  "  for  though  he  had  dealt  unkindly  with  the  Cardinal, 
ftB  he  might  suppose,  it  had  only  been  done  to  satisfy  "the 
minds  of  some  which  he  knoweth  be  not  your  friends,  than 
for  any  indignation."  When  the  Cardinal  heard  the  message, 
'*  he  quickly  alighted  from  off  his  mule  all  alone,  as  though 
he  had  been  the  youngest  person  amongst  us,  and  incontinent 
kneeled  down  in  the  dirt,  with  both  his  knees,  holding  up  his 
hands  for  joy.  Master  Norris  perceiving  him  so  quickly  [dis- 
mounted] from  his  mule  upon  the  ground,  mused  and  was 
Mtonied.    And  therewith  he  alighted  also,  and  kneeled  by 

*  They  eren  went  so  far  aa  to  for-      him.     IV.  p.  2683. 
Ufl  the  French  ambassador  from  hold-  '  Cavendish,  p.  251. 

Any  further  oommnnication  with 
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him,  embracing  him  in  his  arms,  and  asked  him  how  he  did, 
calling  upon  him  to  credit  his  message.  'Master  Norris/ 
quoth  lie,  *  when  I  consider  your  comfortable  and  joyful  news 
I  can  do  no  less  than  to  rejoice,  for  the  sudden  joy  surmonnted 
my  memory,  having  no  respect  neither  to  the  place  nor  time, 
but  thought  it  my  very  bounden  duty  to  render  thanks  to  God 
my  Maker,  and  to  the  King  my  sovereign  lord  and  master, 
who  hath  sent  me  such  comfort,  in  the  very  place  where  I 
received  the  same.' " 

The  same  faithful  biographer  narrates  an  incident  which 
shows  that  Dagonet  was  not  the  only  fool  who  retained  his 
loyalty  when  ladies,  knights,  and  prelates  turned  recreant, 
and  forgot  their  vows.  After  Norris  had  left,  the  Cardinal 
remembered  that  he  had  not,  as  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
sent  any  token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  King.  He  had  with 
him  in  his  train,  among  the  few  who  had  not  forsaken  him, 
his  fool.  Master  Williams,  otherwise  called  Patch,  evidently 
from  the  parti-coloured  livery  in  which  he  was  dressed. 
Turning  to  Norris,  Wolsey  requested  him  to  present  the  King 
with  "  this  poor  fool,"  adding,  "  I  trust  his  Highness  wiB 
accept  him  well,  for  surely,  for  a  nobleman's  pleasure,  he  is 
worth  a  thousand  pounds."  Master  Williams,  unlike  other 
fools,  was  not  agreeable  to  the  change.  He  was  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  ancient  master,  even  for  advancement  in  the 
King's  service ;  and  it  was  only  by  force,  and  in  the  company 
of  six  tall  yeomen,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  comply  with 
Wolsey's  wishes. 

What  were  the  King's  intentions  in  sending  this  message 
to  the  Cardinal,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.     It  may  be  that  some 
ancient  spark  of  generosity  and  nobleness  still  lingered  in  hii 
bosom.     He  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  was  sacrificinf 
to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  one  who  had  served  hiai 
faithfully.     To  a  man  of  any  magnanimity  it  must  have  be* 
far  more  galling,  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  become  ih. 
unworthy  instrument  of  their  malice.      That  is  the 
favourable  construction  which  we  can  put  upon  his  cond 
But  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  there  were  some  about 
King,  who  had  opportunities  of  watching  his  conduct, 
attributed  this  apparent  relenting  to    unworthier  mofa 
Some,  indeed,  to  the  belief  that  he  might  still  find  the 
useful  in  promoting  the  divorce,  notwithstanding  all  thai 
occurred ;  a  supposition  which  seems  hardly  credible 
again,  to  the  more  selfish  intention  of  keeping  the  C 
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total  despondency,  that  he  might  the  better  discover 
his  treasures  were  preserved,  and  Wolsey  be  less  inclined 
offer  any  opposition  to  his  designs.^    It  is  possible  that 
may  have  had  their  influence,  for  Henry  was  at  times 
gect  to  the  two  most  opposite  and  inconsistent  impulses 
treme  avarice  and  lavish  generosity — the  most  engaging 
ess  and  the  most  furious  and  blinding  passion.     In 
the  Yorkist  and  the  Lancastrian  temper  held  divided 
mnj. 

Whatever  hopes  Wolsey  may  have  entertained,  cooler  and 

impartial  heads  than  his  own  took  a  more  gloomy  view 

his  condition.      "The  downfall  of  the   Cardinal,"   says 

ays,  the  new  Imperial  ambassador,  is  complete.     He  is 

i^ed  from  the  Council,  deprived  of  the  chancellorship, 

constrained  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  goods  with  his 

hand,  that  nothing  may  be  forgotten.     It  is  said  that  he 

acknowledged  his  faults,  and  presented  all  his  effects  to 

Sing.    Yesterday  the  King  returned  from  Greenwich  by 

secretly  in  order  to  see  them,  and  found  them  much 

rier  than  he  had  expected.     He  took  with  him  sa  mie 

e  Boleyn),  her  mother,  and  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber. 

e  Cardinal,  notwithstanding  his  troubles,  has  always  shown 

gpod  face,  especially  towards  the  town ;  but  since  St.  Luke's 

,y  (18th  October)  all  has  been  changed  to  sighs  and  tears, 

t  and  day.     The  King,  either  moved  by  pity,  or  for  fear 

be  should  die  the  whole  extent  of  his  effects  would  not  be 

,  sent  him  a  ring  for  his  comfort.    He  has  withdrawn 

a  small  attendance  to  a  place  ten  miles  off.     They  have 

it  for  his  son  (Winter)  from  Paris.     People  say  execrable 

of  him,  all  of  which  will  be  known  at  this  Parliament. 

those  who  have  raised  the  storm  will  not  let  it  abate,  not 

iwing,  if  he  return  to  power,  what  will  become  of  them. 

e  ambassador  of  France  commiserates  him  most.     It  was 

the  Cardinal  would  get  his  goods  out  of  the  country, 

therefore  a  strict  watch  was  kept  at  the  ports,  and  the 

insisted  on  opening  the  coffers  of  cardinal  Campeggio, 

ithstanding  his  passport ;  and  on  his  refusal  broke  open 


*  If  WolMej  had  stood  ont  instead 
yMding  at  onoe,  he  might  so  far 
justified  himself  in  the  exercise 
his  legatine  anthority  as  to  have 
hii  prosecntion  tronblesome 
odknis  to  the  Grown.  But  besides 
the  King  wished  to  get  into  his 
hands  York  Place,  which  belonged 


to  the  see  of  York»  and  Tittenhanger, 
which  belonged  to  St.  Alban's.  To 
these  he  had  no  legal  claim,  whatever 
might  be  Wolsey's  goilt,  for  they  were 
not  the  Cardinal's  property.  Bnt  by 
playing  on  his  hopes  and  fears  tho 
King  obtained  the  surrender  of  both« 
and  other  advantages  besides. 
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the  locks.  He  said  they  had  done  him  great  wrong  to  sappose 
that  he  could  be  corrupted  by  the  Cardinal,  when  he  hid 
been  proof  against  the  innumerable  presents  offered  him  hj 
the  King. 

''  The  Chancellor's  seal  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Am 
duke  of  Norfolk  till  this  morning,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Every  one  is  delighted  at  his  promotion, 
because  he  is  an  upright  and  learned  man,  and  a  good  semat 
to  the  Queen.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
an  office  now  conferred  on  Fitzwilliam.  Bichard  Pace,  i 
faithful  servant  of  your  Majesty,  whom  the  Cardinal  had  keft 
in  prison  for  two  years,  as  well  in  the  Tower  of  London  as  in 
a  monastery  (Sion  House),  is  set  at  liberty.  Unless  his  mini 
should  again  become  unsettled,  it  is  thought  he  will  rise  to 
higher  favor  in  court  than  ever."^ 

He  adds  in  a  postscript,  **  Two  days  after  I  had  written  tin 
above,  the  Cardinal  was  definitively  condemned  by  the  ComuS 
(Court  of  King's  Bench  ?),^  declared  a  rebel,  and  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  having  obtained  a  legatine  bull,  whereby  he  bid 
conferred  many  benefices  in  the  King's  patronage.  He  hu 
been  deprived  of  his  dignities,  his  goods  confiscated,  and  him- 
self sentenced  to  imprisonment  until  the  King  shall  decide. 
This  sentence  was  not  given  in  his  presence,  but  to  his  two 
proctors.  He  will  not  find  it  easy  of  digestion,  bat  worse 
remains."® 

When  Wolsey  fell  into  disgrace  there  was  no  ecclesiastic 
of  sufiicient  influence  to  take  his  place,  or  defend  the  intereRte 
of  the  Church,  at  a  time  when  those  interests  were  exposed  to 
the  greatest  peril.  In  temporal  afi'airs,  the  direction,  for  the 
present,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Norfolk,  rather  from  the  sheer 


*  An  instance  how  popular  mmour 
exnf^gerates  facts,  or  how  Spanish 
ambadsadors  were  likely  to  miHropre- 
sent  them.  Pace  was  never  committed 
to  the  Tower,  nor  kept  in  prison  by 
the  Cardinal,  bat  dnrinj^r  his  lunacy 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Banj^or. 

*  A  bill  of  indictment  was  pre- 
ferred by  Hales,  the  Attorney- Genei*al, 
against  Wolsey  on  the  9th  of  October, 
at  Westminster,  for  procuring  legatine 
bulls,  contrary  to  the  statute  16 
Ric.  II.  The  offences  of  which  he 
was  guilty  are  stated.  The  Cardinal 
was  accordingly  attached,  and  the 
sheriff  was  commanded  to  produce 


him  on  Saturday  after  the  mm  d 
Michaelmas.  That  day  his  prodwf 
appeared  and  pleaded  in  the  Cardiniri 
behalf  that,  as  he  did  not  know  tkil 
the  procuring  of  these  bulb  vm  tt 
the  King's  prejudice,  or  a  riobtioi 
of  the  statute,  he  threw  himself  opoi 
the  King's  mercy.  Jadgmcnt  mi 
ultimately  given  that  the  Carditil 
should  be  out  of  the  King's  proteetMi 
and  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  goodi.  L 
second  and  a  similar  bill  was  pf«> 
feired,  on  the  20th  of  the  lUH 
month,  containing  fresh  ooimts.  If. 
p.  2686. 

»  IV.  p.  2683. 
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^Jnree  of  circumstances  and  the  advantages  of  his  rank  than  for 
^M8  great  ability.  He  now  found  himself,  as  he  thought, 
I'ifrittioai  a  rival ;  and  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  continue 
JO*  He  had  borne  the  Cardinal's  superiority  long,  without 
.ying  his  disgust  and  indignation — for  he  was  a  master  of 
Illation — and  he  suspected  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
Mmn  Wolsey,  under  the  pretence  of  political  necessity,  had 
l^ppt  him  at  a  distance  from  the  Court.  He  was,  therefore, 
>lyed  that  the  Cardinal  should  never  return;  and  un- 
btedly  it  was  owing  to  his  counsels  that  the  unfortunate 
was  deprived  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  sent  into 
to  his  distant  diocese  of  York.  But  it  was  easier  to 
Wolsey  than  to  supply  his  place.  It  was  easier  to 
him  than  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  various 
cal  negociations  he  held  with  the  ease  and  steadiness  of 
experience.  The  French  and  Imperial  ambassadors  soon 
ered  Norfolk's  weak  side,  and  learned  how  to  flatter  him 
their  own  advantage.  He  could  not  disguise  his  satisfaction 
^  ihe  court  they  paid  him,  or  at  the  discomfiture  of  his  great 
|rivaL  ''How  glad  the  Emperor  will  be,"  he  said,  with  a 
jbngh  of  undisguised  complacency,  at  his  first  interview  with 
jphapuys — "how  glad  he  will  be  when  he  hears  of  the 
jPftrdinal's  fall  and  his  loss  of  office."  ''  I  answered,"  said  the 
podnte  and  guarded  ambassador,  in  solemn  tones,  which  must 
Jpave  sounded  like  a  rebuke  to  this  novice  in  diplomacy,  "  I 
llioiight  perhaps  you  would ;  but  not  from  any  hatred  you  had 
par  the  Cardinal ;  for  he  could  have  done  neither  good  nor  ill 
you,  and  was  not  of  such  importance  as  that  you  would 
uble  yourself  about  his  disgrace."^  Neither  Chapuys  nor 
Bellay  shared  the  Duke's  opinion  of  his  own  ability. 
'*•  Norfolk,"  says  the  latter,  "  has  been  made  chief  of  the 
poimcil,  and  in  his  absence  Suffolk,  who  has  had  Wolsey's 
jniiles ;  and  Master  More,  chancellor,  leaving  the  Chancery  of 
leaster  to  Master  Fitzwilliam.  They  are  beginning  to 
ble  for  the  Parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  the  King  will  occupy  the  house  (York  Place) 
jMiich  belonged  to  the  Cardinal ;  and  he  comes  to-day  to  see 
il  arranged  for  his  residence.  I  think  the  King  will  leave 
,  with  some  portion  of  his  goods.  Should  this  be  so,  and 
lords  not  agree,  as  I  suppose  they  will  not,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Wolsey  may  regain  his  authority,  and  there- 
.fixre  I  think  it  will  not  be  bad  policy  to  grant  his  request."  ^ 

"  IV.  p.  2682.  «  IV.  p.  2686. 
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Parliament  met  at  Bridewell  on  the  3rd  of  Noyember. 
Among  its  members  were  Thomas  Cromwell,  member  for 
Taunton ;  ^  his  friend  and  associate,  Thomas  Bushe,  who  had 
been  often  employed  with  him  about  Wolsey's  new  college  at 
Ipswich,  and  now  sat  as  member  for  that  town ;  Christopher 
Jenney,  Wolsey's  attorney,  member  for  Dunwich ;  John  Hen- 
nege,  member  for  Grimsby ;  and  for  the  county  of  York,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Constable.  All  of  these  were  more  or  less  friendly 
to  Wolsey.  Two  knights  of  the  shire.  Sir  William  Gascoyne 
and  Sir  John  Bussell,  might  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with 
him.  But  though  the  constitution  of  the  House  in  one  respeet 
might  not  seem  unfavourable  to  Wolsey,  it  opened  with  a  wj 
bad  augury  for  his  friends,  and  that  from  a  quarter  whieh 
would  scarcely  have  been  expected.  The  new  Chancellor 
(More)  ''  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  behind  the 
bar,  made  an  eloquent  oration,"  in  which  he  took  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  kingly  office  to  that  of  a  shepherd, 
whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  preserve  his  sheep  from  danga» 
but  also  &om  infection.  Then,  alluding  to  Wolsey,  he  thiu 
proceeded :  ''As  you  see  that  amongst  a  great  flock  of  sheep 
some  be  rotten  and  faulty,  which  the  good  shepherd  sendeth 
from  the  good  sheep,  so  the  great  wether  which  is  of  late 
fallen,  as  you  all  know,  so  craftily,  so  scabbedly,  yea,  and  so 
untruly  juggled  with  the  King,  that  all  men  must  needs  guess 
and  think  that  he  thought  in  himself  that  he  had  no  wit  to 
perceive  his  crafty  doing,  or  else  that  he  presumed  that  the 
King  would  not  see  nor  know  his  fraudulent  juggling  and 
attempts.  But  he  was  deceived,  for  his  Grace's  sight  was  so 
quick  and  penetrable  (penetrating)  that  he  saw  him,  yea  and 
saw  through  him  .  .  .  and  according  to  his  desert  he  hath 
had  a  gentle  correction."^    He  added  more  to  the  same  effect* 


*  Cavendish  has  fallen  into  error 
in  his  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Cromwell  obtained  his  seat  in  the 
House.  Ho  states  (p.  273),  that 
chancing  "to  meet  with  one  Sir 
Thomas  Rushe,  kt.,  a  special  friend 
of  his,  whoso  son  was  appointed  to 
bo  one  of  the  burgesses  of  that  Par- 
liament, he  obtained  his  room." 
Rushe  sat  for  Ipswich,  Cromwell  for 
Taunton ;  how,  I  do  not  understand, 
or  by  whose  influence. 

*  Hall,  p.  764.  It  'most  be  stated 
in  Moro's  exculpation  that  Hall  is  the 
only  suthoritj  for  this  speech.     No 


trace  of  this  inrective  against  Wolflf 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  short  noties  « 
More's  speech,  as   preserved  in  ^, 
Parliament  rem.     Nor  is  the 


description   of  it   there  given 
reconciled  with  Hairsacconnt.  l?"'^j 
still,  it   is   inconsistent  with  Hflnlj 
speech  in   the   Chancery,  when,  ifr 
cording  to  Roper,  "  he  disabled  Mp» 


self  as  unmeet  for  that  room, 
considering];  how  wise  and  hoiH]rsb|e4 
prelate   (Wolsey)    had    lately 
taken  so  great  a  fall,  he  said  h»_ 
no  cause  thereof   to  rejoice.' 
p.  39.     Yet  withal  it  is  hazd  toi 
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which  I  pass  over,  as  little  creditable  to  the  candour,  good 
flense,  and  good  taste,  for  which  Sir  Thomas  was  upon  the 
whole  remarkable.  Such  a  speech  from  one  of  so  great  and 
deserved  a  reputation  pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  the 
unfortunate  minister,  who  was  still  lying  under  disgrace,  and 
had  already  been  indicted  for  his  offences  against  the  statute 
of  Prc^munire  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It  was  foreign  to 
that  gentleness  for  which  More,  in  his  own  person,  was  re- 
markable. It  was  an  offence  against  that  very  justice  which 
More  in  his  judicial  conduct  was  so  desirous  to  maintain 
inviolate;  still  more  in  the  highest  legal  functionary  of  the 
realm.  "In  his  royal  place  of  equal  justice,"  said  Wolsey, 
*'  the  King  hath  constituted  a  chancellor,  an  officer  to  execute 
JQstiee  with  clemency,  whose  conscience  is  opposed  by  the 
rigour  of  the  law."^  But  on  this  occasion  More,  unlike  him- 
Belf,  was  overbearing  both  law  and  conscience,  forgetting  how 
differently  Wolsey  had  acted  towards  himself  in  other  and 
more  prosperous  days.  The  King  looked  on,  and  showed  no 
Bign.  If,  as  More  said,  "  his  sight  was  quick  and  penetrable,'' 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  all  this  abuse  of  Wolsey  was  dis- 
phiyed  by  men  who  only  a  few  months  before  would  have  used 
▼ery  different  language.  He  could  not  but  be  sure  that  all  this 
contumely  had  been  incurred  by  Wolsey  in  his  service  and  for 
hiB  sake.  He  saw  and  judged  accordingly;  and  not  one  of 
those  who  now  thought  to  recommend  themselves  by  trampling 
on  the  fallen  ever  rose  high  in  Henry's  estimation. 

It  was  during  this  ParUament  that  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  his  master. 
■*  There  could  nothing  be  spoken,"  says  Cavendish,  "  against 
my  Lord  in  the  ParUament  House,  but  he  would  jnswer  it 
incontinent,  or  else  take  unto  the  next  day,  against  which 
time  he  would  resort  to  my  Lord,  to  know  what  answer  he 
should  make  in  his  behalf;  insomuch  that  there  was  no 
matter  alleged  against  my  Lord,  but  that  he  was  ever  ready 
famished  with  a  sufficient  answer ;  so  that  at  length,  for  his 


that  the  whole  speech  was  dne  to 
the  active  invention  of  the  Chronicler. 
I  find  one  Edward  Hall  mentioned  as 
anember  of  Parliament  for  Wenlock ; 
bat  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the 
Chronicler,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
disoorer. 

Unfortanatelj,  since  these  remarks 
lint  appeared,  the  continuation  of 
GajangoB*  Spanish  Calendar  (IV.  pt.  i. 


324)  has  supplied  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
Hairs  report;  for  Chapujs  gives 
an  independent  account  of  Here's 
speech  in  writing  to  the  Emperor ;  in 
which,  though  nothing  is  said  of  the 
similitude  of  the  wether,  the  injustice 
to  Wolsey  is  quite  as  gpreat. — Ed. 

*  In  his  address  to  Judge  Shelley. 
Cavendish,  p.  283. 
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honest  behaviour  in  his  master's  cause,  he  grew  into  each 
estimation  in  every  man's  opinion,  that  he  was  esteemed  to 
be  the  most  faithful  servant  to  his  master  of  all  others, 
wherein  he  was  of  all  men  greatly  commended."^ 

As  this  is  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  a  minister  whoiras 
hereafter  to  exercise  so  important  an  influence  on  the  rdgn, 
I  stay  for  a  moment  to  review  his  past  career.  He  had  been 
employed  for  the  last  six  years  in  the  Cardinal's  serrice, 
chiefly  in  the  erection  of  his  two  colleges,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  legal  business  connected  with  them.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  his  activity,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
financial  matters,  recommended  him  greatly  to  the  Cardinal. 
Intently  occupied  during  these  latter  years  with  political 
affairs,  and  absorbed  with  the  King's  divorce,  Wolsey  was 
compelled  to  leave  all  the  details  connected  with  his  colleges 
to  Cromwell  and  Dr.  John  Allen,  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  From  very  early  years  Cromwell 
had  led  the  life  of  an  adventurer,  if  we  may  trust  to  common 
report.  Pliant  by  nature,  gracious  and  insinuating,  he  hsd 
improved  these  natural  advantages  by  foreign  travel,  and 
experience  of  mankind  acquired  by  his  habits  of  business  and 
his  various  occupations.  Tossed  about  the  world,  the  sport 
of  fortune,  whatever  else  he  may  have  learnt,  he  had  learnt 
how  to  discover  the  weaker  side  of  human  nature,  and  turn 
its  infirmities  to  his  own  advantage.  It  was  an  education 
uncommon  among  Englishmen  in  those  days.  His  occupa- 
tion as  a  scrivener,  half  lawyer,  half  money-lender,  had  given 
him  considerable  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  his  profession 
which  related  to  property  and  conveyancing.  A  thriving 
usurer,  \\jpolstapler,  and  merchant,  with  a  small  capital  pain- 
fully accumulated,  ho  had  by  various  loans  obliged  the  needy 
scions  of  nobility  and  the  poorer  gentry,  who,  in  the  ex- 
travagant days  of  Henry  VIII.,  often  found  themselves  in 
difiiculties,  and  were  glad  of  his  assistance  at  any  cost.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
had  been  cut  off.  Those  who  remained,  and  had  contrived 
to  preserve  their  estates,  were  restrained  by  the  policy  of  the 
Tudors  from  regaining  their  influence.  Mauj-  were  deeply  in 
debt  to  the  Crown ;  many,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  MI. 
and  his  successor,  had  incurred  heavy  penalties.  Lists  of 
recognizances  ever  and  anon  occurring  among  State  Papers 
show  how  large  a  portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  vrere 

>  CaTendish,  p.  274. 
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hopelessly  plunged  in  debt ;  how  many  names  were  inscribed, 
in  the  royal  ledgers  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VUI.  for 
large  sums,  which  the  Grown  had  no  hope  of  recovering. 
Efforts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  bring  these  debtors  to  account ; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lists  of  insolvents,  such  efforts 
were  attended  with  very  little  success.  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  such  a  state  of  things  greatly  increased  the 
influence  of  the  Grown.  It  proved  a  powerful  check  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  at  any  time  were  liable,  if  they 
showed  signs  of  insubordination,  to  be  brought  to  their 
account,  and  suffer  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  as  is  often  seen  at 
the  close  of  a  civil  war,  money  more  than  arms  had  become 
the  great  power  of  the  State;  and  no  one  understood  this 
power  more  perfectly  or  cultivated  it  more  carefully  than 
did  the  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  To  a  parsimonious 
reign  had  succeeded  one  of  great  splendour  and  magnificence ; 
a  Court  of  gay,  ambitious  young  courtiers  to  a  grave  and 
sombre  court  of  ecclesiastics  brought  up  in  the  older  school 
of  frugality  and  discipline.  In  the  costly  revels  and  enter- 
tainments which  distinguished  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII. 
no  one  could  take  part  unless  he  was  prepared  to  lavish  on 
his  dress,  his  armour,  and  his  masking  habits,  the  same 
reckless  expenditure  as  that  of  which  the  King  and  those 
round  liim  set  the  example.  Lands  were  pawned,  estates 
were  wasted,  in  providing  the  richest  arms  of  the  latest 
fashion,  the  most  dazzling  jewels  and  fantastic  disguises, 
without  which  no  young  man  of  any  pretensions  could  hope 
to  distinguish  himself  from  the  throng,  or  take  part  in  these 
eourtly  amusements.  Nor  was  serious  war,  if  serious  it  could 
be  called,  less  ruinous  in  this  respect  than  were  these  pastimes. 
To  needy  men  whose  incomes  had  not  advanced  in  proportion 
to  their  wants,  even  small  sums  of  ready  money,  and  inferior 
employments  under  the  Crown,  small  fees  and  offices  in  the 
gift  of  lay  patrons  and  guardians  of  religious  houses,  were  an 
object  of  solicitude.  The  minor  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
condescended  to  various  means  of  recruiting  their  exhausted 
finances,  and  thus  constituted  a  large  body  of  royal  retainers, 
grateful  for  4d,  or  6^/.  a  day. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  this  state  of  things  was  ad- 
vantageous to  a  man  of  great'  aptitude  for  business  like 
Cromwell,  not  unwilling  to  make  the  necessities  of  others 
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Bubservient  to  his  own  advantage.  In  managing  the  monastic 
estates  appropriated  to  the  new  collegiate  foundations  of  his 
master,  he  had  many  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  not 
only  in  the  regular  way  pf  professional  employment,  but  by 
less  regular  and  reputable  means.  In  drawing  out  leases  for 
the  new  tenants,  in  transferring  estates,  in  the  expenses  really 
or  ostensibly  incurred  on  such  occasions,  he  was  able  to  secure 
ample  remuneration  from  a  master  who  was  far  too  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  business  of  the  State  to  scrutinize  very 
narrowly  the  proceedings  of  his  subordinates.  But  there  were 
other  means  less  justifiable  of  enriching  himself,  in  which 
Cromwell  did  not  scruple  to  indulge,  which  more  than  once 
brought  great  odium  upon  himself,  and  even  upon  the 
Cardinal.  Loud  outcries  reached  the  King's  ears  of  the  exac- 
tions and  peculations  of  Wolsey's  officers,  in  which  the  name 
of  Cromwell  was  most  frequently  repeated ;  and  more  than 
once  the  King  had  to  express  his  grave  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  was  soon  after  destined  to  occupy  the 
highest  place  in  his  favour. 

This  result  is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively,  as  has  been 
done  by  some,  and  as  Cavendish  seems  to  insinuate,  to  Crom- 
well's self-denying  fidelity  to  his  master.  The  narrative  of 
Cavendish  himself  supplies  the  corrective  of  this  supposition. 
**  It  chanced  me,"  says  this  biographer,  **  upon  Allhallowenday 
(Ist  November),  to  come  there  into  the  great  chamber  at 
Asher  in  the  morning  to  give  mine  attendance,  where  I  found 
Master  Cromwell  leaning  in  the  great  window,  with  a  primer 
in  his  hand,  saying  of  Our  Lady's  matins ;  which  had  been 
since  a  very  strange  sight  (meaning  that  at  that  time  he  was 
not  a  Protestant).^  He  prayed  not  more  earnestly  than  the 
tears  distilled  from  his  eyes,"  When  Cavendish,  far  more 
concerned  for  his  master's  misfortunes  than  his  own,  inquired 
**  Is  my  Lord  in  any  danger,  for  whom  you  lament  thus?" 
the  reply  of  Cromwell  is  significant  of  his  character.  His 
tears  were  not  flowing  for  Wolsey,  but  for  himself.  "  It  ^ 
my  unhappy  adventure,"  he  replied,  "that  I  am  like  to  lose 
all  I  have  travailed  for  all  the  days  of  my  life  for  doing  of  my 
master  true  and  diligent  service."   And  on  Cavendish  express- 

*  This  is  fnlly  confirmed  by  Crom-  for  as  mass  was  celebrated  daily  i» 

well's  will.     Whatever  he  may  have  Wolsey's   household,  Cromwell  coow 

been  in  after-life,  he  had  not  attached  scarcely  have  systematically  abseni*^ 

himself  dunng  Wolsey's  time  to  the  himself    from   it    witboQt  attnctioS 

doctrines  of  the  Beformation.     Nor,  attention, 
indeed,  would  that  have  been  possible ; 
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ing  a  hope  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  Wolsey*s  service  that 
would  bring  him  into  danger,  Cromwell  answered,  "I  under- 
stand right  well  that  I  am  in  disdain  with  most  men  for  my 
master's  sake,  and  surely  without  just  cause."  He  then 
expressed  his  resolution  after  dinner  of  riding  to  the  Court, 
and,  in  his  own  language,  ''to  make  or  mar"^  before  he 
returned  again  to  Esher. 

He  was  not  a  man  easily  daunted  by  disappointment,  or 
too  sensitive  to  insult  and  contempt.  He  was  by  no  means 
in  good  odour  at  Court ;  not,  indeed,  as  he  stated,  for  his  too 
faithful  service  to  his  master,  but  for  his  irregularities  in  that 
service.  Yet  now  that  Wolsey  had  fallen  under  the  King's 
displeasure,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  expressions  and  the 
testimony  of  others,  that,  "instead  of  being  courted  by  those 
who  feared  him  when  his  master  was  powerful,  he  was  in 
disdain  with  most  men."  "  You  are  more  hated,"  writes  his 
friend  Vaughan  to  him,  "  for  your  master's  sake,  than  for 
anything  which  I  think  you  have  wrongfully  done  against  any 
man."*  And  this  ill  report  is  confirmed  by  another  letter 
from  his  friend,  Thomas  Bushe,  who  sat  in  the  same  Parlia- 
ment with  him.^ 

How  he  succeeded,  and  with  what  great  rapidity  he  rose, 
we  learn  by  a  better  authority  than  Cavendish.  For  Vaughan 
tells  him  from  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
that  he  had  received  Cromwell's  letters  a  few  days  ago,  and 
was  glad  to  learn  how  well  he  was  progressing.  '*  You  now 
sail,"  he  says,  "in  a  sure  haven;"  meaning  that  Cromwell 
had  escaped  the  dangers  to  which  his  old  master  was  still 
exposed,  and  had  obtained  the  favour  at  Court  which  he 
sought  for.  He  adds  as  a  caution,  "  a  merry  semblance  of 
weather  often  thrusteth  men  into  the  dangerous  seas,  not 
thinking  to  be  suddenly  oppressed  with  tempest,  when  un- 
awares they  be  prevented  and  brought  in  great  jeopardy." 
He  concludes  by  saying  that  he  has  heard  of  Lord  Rochford's 
(Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's)  departure  from  England  towards  the 
Emperor,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  Cromwell  were  to  go 
with  him,  as  was  reported.  So  within  an  incredibly  short 
period,  from  being  in  the  greatest  disdain  at  Court,  and 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  Boleyns,  in  consequence  of  his 

*  ThiB  is   one  of   the    bombafitio  dish. 

plirMes  pat  bj  Shakespeare  into  the  '  IV.  p.  2686. 

month  of  Bottom  the  weaver.    And  *  IV.  p.  2726. 
Slttkespeue  had  oertainljr  read  Caven- 
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connection  with  Wolsey,  he  had  contrived  so  fiur  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  their  party,  as  to  be  marked  out  by  common 
report  for  the  attendant  upon  Lord  Bochford  in  his  embassy 
to  Bologna.  By  what  dexterity  he  managed  this  remarkable 
feat,  how  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  at  Court,  with- 
out losing  the  friendship  of  Wolsey,  who  still  looked  upon  him 
as  his  ''sole  refuge  and  aid"  in  his  necessity,  I  have  now  to 
explain.  If  it  was  due,  as  Cavendish  and  others  surmisei  to 
his  faithful  adherence  ''  and  honest  behaviour  "  in  his  master^s 
cause,  such  a  rapid  rise  from  disgrace  to  favour,  from  obloquy 
to  honour,  speaks  more  highly  for  the  Court  of  Henry  VUI. 
and  those  who  were  now  in  the  ascendant  there,  than  can  be 
said  of  Courts  in  general. 

His  mode  of  operation  was  simple  enough,  and  he  seldom 
departed  from  it.  Clever,  facile,  if  not  unprincipled,  yet 
troubled  by  no  stern  dogmatic  faith  or  unbending  integrity, 
his  experience  in  the  suppression  of  monastic  houses  had 
given  him  no  exalted  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  churchmen,  and 
still  less  of  church  property.  "  Our  abbeys  and  our  priories 
shall  pay,"  an  unreal  boast  in  the  mouth  of  King  John,  was 
by  no  means  an  unreality  to  Cromwell.  He  had  found  it 
successful  already.  He  was  destined,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  to  give  it  a  wider  application.  His  accession 
to  power  marks  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  was  regarded  by  many  with  little  satisfaction.  But  at 
present  it  was  his  first  concern  to  obtain  some  provision  for 
those  attendants  who  still  remained  faithful  to  Wolsey ;  and 
his  mode  of  proceeding  on  this  occasion  furnishes  a  striking 
exemplification  of  his  character,  and  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
him  under  a  more  powerful  master.  The  veracity  of  Cavendish, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  surrender  by  the  Cardinal  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
upon  his  indictment  in  the  Praemunire,  and  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  by  which  he  forfeited 
all  his  possessions  to  the  Crown,  left  him  wholly  unprovided. 
Either  from  carelessness,  indignation,  or  a  persuasion  that  he 
was  possessed  of  certain  hidden  riches,  the  King  had  made  no 
provision  for  him  of  any  kind;  and  in  his  retirement  at 
Esher,  the  Cardinal  and  his  household  continued  for  the  space 
of  three  or  four  weeks  without  "  beds,  sheets,  tablecloths, 
cups,  and  dishes,  to  eat,  or  to  lie  in."  Of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  he  was  compelled  to  borrow 
plate  and  linen,  and  whatever  else  was  required  for  his  com- 
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manest  personal  necessities.  To  procure  the  wages  due  to  his 
attendants  was  oat  of  his  power.  To  dismiss  them  at  a 
moment's  warnings  and  send  them  home  to  their  wives  and 
families  in  the  country  without  their  wages  or  hope  of  future 
adyancement,  was  too  painful  for  Wolsey  to  contemplate.  In 
his  dilemma  he  was  advised  by  Cromwell  to  call  them  together, 
and  address  a  few  words  to  them  on  his  present  necessity. 
To  a  lofty  and  generous  spirit  such  an  act  as  this  was  doubly 
distasteful,  from  the  contrast  which  it  offered  of  his  present 
misery  to  his  former  affluence  and  greatness  when  he  had  the 
means  of  rewarding  their  fidelity.  And  so  it  was  felt  to  be 
by  Wolsey,  the  most  liberal  and  magnificent  of  masters. 
"Nothing  hath  no  savour,"  he  said  in  desponding  tones, 
"  and  I  do  lament  the  want  of  substance  to  distribute  amongst 
them."  "Why,  Sir,"  added  Cromwell,  "have  you  not  a 
number  of  chaplains  on  whom  ye  have  bestowed  very  liberally 
spiritual  promotions  ?  There  is  not  one  of  the  least  who  by 
yonr  preferment  cannot  spend  three  hundred  marks  a  year, 
whilst  your  yeomen  and  gentlemen,  who  have  done  much 
more  for  you,  have  received  no  advantage.  If  they  will  not 
frankly  consider  your  liberality,  and  assist  you  in  your  present 
necessity,  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  allowed  to  live." 

As  no  other  alternative  presented  itself,  the  Cardinal, 
more  than  ever  deferential  to  his  ready-witted  adviser,  con- 
sented ;  and,  assembling  his  attendants,  he  explained  to  them 
his  inability  to  requite  them  for  their  services,  expressing  his 
hope  that  better  times  would  come,  when  the  King  would 
relent,  and  he  should  be  able  to  reward  them.  He  begged 
them  in  the  mean  time  to  take  their  pleasures  for  a  month, 
and  "  at  the  end  of  the  period  he  would  use  his  influence  in 
procuring  them  admission  into  the  King's  service,  or  else- 
where, wherever  his  interest  extended."  "But,  Sir,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  there  are  divers  of  your  yeomen  would  be  glad  to 
see  their  friends  ;  but  they  lack  money,  and  here  are  divers  of 
your  chaplains  who  have  received  great  benefits  from  you ;  let 
them  now  show  their  humanity.  Though  for  my  part  I  have 
not  received  a  penny  from  you  towards  the  increase  of  my 
yearly^  living,  yet  I  am  willing  to  part  with  this  towards  the 
expences  of  your  servants ; "  and  therewith  delivered  the 
Cardinal  61.  in  gold.     "Now,"  added  he,  "let  us  see  what 

'  These  words  are  cantionslj  used ;  advantages  in  Wolsey's  seryice,  bat 

and    the    word    "  jearlj  "   is    to  be  that  his  annual  fee  which  he  received 

noticed.    Cromwell  does  not  mean  to  from  the  Cardinal  had  not  been  in- 

masert  that  he  received  no  pecuniary  creased. 
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your  chaplains  will  do,  who  are  much  more  able  to  give  a 
pound  than  I  am  able  to  spend  a  penny." 

The  suddenness  of  the  appeal,  the  presence  of  all  the 
household  who  were  assembled  upon  the  occasion,  the  grief 
and  necessity  of  the  Cardinal  himself,  who  was  entirely  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  produced  the  necessary 
effect.  His  chaplains  among  them  offered  sums  of  such 
amount  as  enabled  Wolscy  to  pay  all  the  wages  of  his  house- 
hold, and  advance  them  money  for  their  journey. 

It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  he  proceeded  to  secure 
for  himself,  and  for  his  master,  friends  at  Court,  and  take  off 
the  animosity  of  his  enemies.  Accustomed  to  deal  with  men 
in  the  mass,  and  in  great  political  combinations,  no  one 
understood  men  individually  less  than  the  Cardinal.  The 
idea  of  propitiating  the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  gifts  or 
pensions  out  of  his  bishopric  never  seems  to  have  entered  his 
head.  Even  when  the  King,  whose  favour  it  was  most 
important  for  him  to  propitiate,  was  anxious  to  have  the 
CardinaVs  house  at  Westminster,  intending  to  turn  it  into  a 
palace,  Wolsey  was  little  inclined  to  surrender  possession, 
although  the  judges  had  declared  their  opinion  that  the  right 
of  it  rested  in  the  King.*  Now,  however,  unable  to  stand  up 
in  his  own  defence,  and  surrendering  himself  entirely  to  the 
adroit  management  of  his  adviser,  who,  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  the  Cardinal,  was  also  promoting  his  own,  we  find 
him  adopting  Cromweirs  policy.  To  George  Boleyn,  Anne 
Boleyn's  brother,  he  granted  an  annuity  of  200Z.  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Whichester,  and  200  marks  out  of  the  lands  of 
St.  Alban's.^  For  Sir  Henry  Norris,  another  favourite,  he 
made  an  increase  of  his  fee  to  100/.  To  Lord  Sands,  the 
comptroller  of  the  Household,  40/.  To  Sir  John  Russell,  201. 
He  would  like  the  last,  he  says,  to  be  40/.  or  50/. ;  and  i^ill  do 
this  with  all  his  heart,  and  more,  if  Cromwell  thinks  it 
expedient.  Shortly  after  he  writes  to  Cromwell  to  say,  that 
he  has  always  loved  Norris  for  the  service  he  has  done  to  the 
King,  and  is  willing  to  increase  his  fee  to  200/.,  and  viU 
enlarge  the  fee  of  Fitzwilliam,  the  King's  treasurer.  Similar 
gifts,  judiciously  bestowed,  at  Cromwell's  advice  and  sugges- 

*  How  that  could  be  I  do  not  pro-  Wolsey 's  personal  offence,  what  nece«- 

fess   to  understand.     The   house  be-  sitj  was  thei'C  for  obtaining  a  reeo?- 

longed  to  the  see  of  York,  and  if  what  nizanco  from  WoUcy  ?     But  lawjeri 

the  Judges  declared  was  the  law,  and  were  now  in  the  ascendant, 
the  King  might  claim  it  as  his  own,  '  IV.  p.  2730. 

and  rob  the  see  of  its  property  for 
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tion,  thoQgh  they  did  not  suffice  to  restore  him  to  favour,  had  the 
effect,  for  the  time,  of  softening  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies. 
In  these  proceedings  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
advantage  was  not  the  Cardinal's  exclusively.  Perhaps  it  was 
less  his  than  his  minister's ;  for  Cromwell  thus  found  the 
means  of  making  personal  application  to  those  on  whom  these 
gratuities  were  bestowed,  and,  insinuating  himself  into  their 
favour  whom  it  was  most  important  for  him  to  propitiate. 
Confined  to  Esher,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  shrewd  advisers, 
unable  to  judge  for  himself  what  was  necessary  to  procure  his 
pardon — for  all  this  time  the  King  had  most  ungenerously 
kept  the  penalty  of  the  law  hanging  suspended  over  Wolsey's 
head — whatever  Cromwell  advised,  that  the  Cardinal  felt  him- 
self bound  implicitly  to  follow.  It  is  clear  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  that  whenever  he  ventured  to  act 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  it  was  resented  by  his  active  but 
now  somewhat  imperious  agent,  and  drew  from  his  humiliated 
master,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  an  abject  apology.^  He 
bad  obtained  completely  the  upper  hand  of  the  downtrodden 
Cardinal.  It  was  no  small  advantage,  therefore,  to  Cromwell 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  obliging  a  powerful  faction  at 
Court,  and  of  serving  Wolsey.  He  could  approach  them  with 
offers  of  pensions  and  employments.  He  could  arrange  the 
amount,  ostensibly  in  the  CardinaFs  behalf,  and  purchase 
their  favour  and  protection,  by  these  means,  without  offending 
their  sensibility  or  their  pride  by  the  grosser  offer  of  a  bribe. 
And  though  it  might  be  thought  that  any  grants  of  the  kind, 
so  long  as  the  Cardinal  still  laboured  under  the  sentence  of  a 
Praemunire,  would  be  worthless  and  invalid,  these  grants  by 
some  legal  quibble  were  pronounced  by  the  judges  to  be  valid 
and  permanent ;  whilst  all  the  Cardinal's  acts  for  twenty 
years  before,  and  all  the  endowments  which  he  had  laboriously 
collected  for  his  colleges,  were  declared  by  the  same  judges  to 
be  illegal  and  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The  same  men  who  had 
maintained  the  King's  absolute  right  to  York  House,  now  also 
xoaintained  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Wolsey's  recognisance 
of  that  right,  even  before  he  had  received  his  pardon.  So  law 
and  judgment  followed  the  King's  pleasure,  and  were  obedient 
to  his  will  as  the  shadow  to  the  dial.^    What  was  done  in  this 

*  See  hiB  letter  to  Cromwell,  IV.  must  nndonbtedlj  perish  if  Cromwell 

p.  2782,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  does  not  help  him. 
haying  caused  Cromwell's  displeasure  '  See    IV.  p.  2788.      Cavendish, 

hj  sending  Bonner.    He  says  that  he  p.  282. 
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instance  was  imitated  in  others.  In  aU  these  traffioldng8»  so 
entirely  inconsistent  with  modem  notions,  and  derogatory  to 
men  of  rank  and  station,  Cromwell's  particular  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  his  experience  of  business,  gave  him  no  small 
advantage.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  his  fidelity  to  his 
master  may  not  have  recommended  him  to  notice ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  such  fidelity  had  been  empty-handed,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  it  would  have  been  so  speedily  and  amply 
rewarded.^ 

The  services  which  he  rendered  in  this  Parliament  are  as 
much  misunderstood  as  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  itself. 
Cavendish  tells  us  that  a  Bill  of  Articles  was  brought "  into 
Parliament  House  to  have  my  Lord  (Wolsey)  condemned  of 
treason ;  against  which  Bill  Master  Cromwell  inveighed  so 
discretely,  with  such  witty  persuasions  and  deep  reasons,  that 
the  same  Bill  could  take  there  no  effect."  Although  in  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Cardinal  strange  informalities 
prevailed,  it  would  have  been  wholly  irreconcilable  with  all 
notions  of  justice  for  a  Bill  of  attainder  to  be  introduced  into 
the  House,  when  the  Cardinal  was  already  indicted  and  con- 
demned for  the  same  offence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Cromwell,  a  man  of  little  inflaence 
at  the  time,  exposed,  as  he  himself  admits,  "  to  the  disdain  of 
all  men,"  would  have  been  able  to  resist  a  Bill  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  King  or  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  without  the  King's  express  perniispion,  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  Bill  would  have  been  introduced  into  the 


*  "  It  camo  at  lonc^h  ro  to  pass," 
Bays  Cavendish  (p.  29«5)f  "that  those 
to  whom  the  Kinjf's  Majesty  had  j^iven 
any  annuities  or  fees  for  term  of  life  by 
patent  out  of  the  forenamed  ( Wolsey 's) 
rcvennes  oould  not  be  pt>od  but  only 
dnrin((  my  Lord's  life,  forasmuch  as  the 
Kinghad  no lon^orestateor  title  there- 
in, which  came  to  him  by  reason  of  my 
Lord's  attainder  in  the  IVoDmuniro; 
and  to  make  their  dates  good  and 
sufficient  according  to  their  patents, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  my 
Lord's  confirmation  unto  those  grants. 
And  this  to  be  broui<:ht  about  there 
was  no  other  moan  but  to  make  suit 
to  Master  Cromwell  to  obtain  their 
confirmation  at  my  Lord's  hands. 
Then  began  both  noblemen  and  other 
who  had  any  patents  of  the  King,  and 
either  of  Winchester  or  St.  Alban's,  to 
make  earnest  suit  of  Master  Cromwell 


for  to  solicit  their  causes,  and  for  hii 
pains  therein  they  promii^ed  not  on\j 
to  reward  him,  but  hHdw  him  such 
pleasure  as  should  bo  in  iheir  power. 
Whereon  Master  Cromwell,  percoi^ing 
an  occasion  to  work  fur  hirnnelf,  in* 
tended  to  work  so  in  thin  matt^  ihaX 
he  might  the  sooner  brini;  his  own 
enterprise  to  purpose.  And  havinf  ft 
great  occasion  of  accosst  to  the  King 
for  the  disposition  of  divers  lands  . .  • 
by  his  witty  dcme-mour  he  p^ 
continually  in  the  Kins;*s  fnroor.'* 
(Abridged.)  Of  his  favour  with  the 
King  in  consequence  of  tht'se  emnlt'T- 
ments  abundant  pnx>f  in:iv  U*  m'**o  io 
the  Calendar,  IV.  pp.  "2S:.9.  i^^ 
2889.  Probably  if  lie  had  not  been 
quite  BO  forward,  and  WoNey  bid 
still  kept  his  own  grants  more  in  hii 
own  hands,  it  might  have  b<!ca  maeh 
better  for  the  Cardinal. 


-•wr^nww^^ 
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Lower  House.  It  was  not  a  Bill  of  attainder  that  the  House 
proposed,  but  only  a  Bill  for  disabling  the  Cardinal  from  being 
restored  to  his  former  dignities  and  place  in  the  Eong's 
councils ; — ^not  unlike  the  disqualifications  inflicted  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  pursued  by  a 
hostile  faction  in  the  Lords,  who  stood  in  constant  dread  of 
Wolsey's  restoration  to  favour,  and  therefore  wished  to  obtain 
an  Act  to  make  such  a  restoration  impossible.  That  the  King 
would  have  consented  to  have  his  hands  tied  by  such  a 
measure,  had  he  felt  inclined  to  act  otherwise,  is  not  very 
probable.  These  proceedings  were  of  no  real  importance, 
beyond  the  attempt  to  cast  an  additional  stigma  upon  the 
Cardinal,  and  popularize  the  charges  on  which  he  was  con- 
demned, many  of  which  were  frivolous,  and  many  false. 
Parliament  was  a  useful  auxiliary  in  giving  efifect  to  the  King's 
wishes.  It  enabled  the  King  to  appeal  to  its  decisions  when- 
ever he  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  his  actions  were  deter- 
mined by  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  not  by  his  own  arbitrary 
will,  for  the  Tudors  shunned  responsibility  as  much  as  the 
Stuarts  courted  it.^ 

This  Bill  passed  the  Lords  on  the  1st  of  December,  and 
was  signed  by  seventeen  of  the  Upper  House,  among  whom  we 
find  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  Lords  Northumberland,  Darcy,  and  Bochford,  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  More,  distinguished 
for  their  animosity  to  the  Cardinal.  It  was  framed,  in  the 
main,  from  certain  articles  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Darcy, 
drawn  up  as  far  back  as  July : '  so  long  had  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  been  waiting  for  Wolsey's  ruin.  In  this  paper  ^  the 
plot  is  devised  for  proceeding  against  the  Cardinal.    His  real 


*  Much  has  been  made  of  an  ex- 
pression in  one  of  Heniy's  letters  to 
the  Pope,  insisting  on  the  importance 
and  independence  of  Parliament.  But 
those  who  nse  it  overlook  the  whole 
purpose  and  tenor  of  the  letter.  To 
frighten  Clement  into  compliance,  the 
King  had  induced  the  Phirliament  to 
insist  on  disoontinning  the  annates 
paid  to  Rome.  To  g^ve  this  act  greater 
effect  he  pointed  out  to  the  Pope  the 
dangerous  oonseqnences  of  snch  an 
attack  on  the  g^reat  soorces  of  the 
^pal  verennei  hoping  that  his  example 
would  be  foUowed  by  others.  He  gave 
ofQt,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  Pope  to  comply  with  his 

VOL.  n. 


wishes,  that  it  rested  entirely  with 
himself  to  g^ve  efficiency  to  the  wishes 
of  Parliament.  In  other  words,  if 
Clement  would  grant  the  diyoroe,  the 
annates  should  continue,  in  spite  of 
the  Parliament's  wishes.  An  odd 
way,  certainly,  of  showing  its  inde- 
pendence and  importance. 

'  The  animus  of  Darcy  may  be 
inferred  from  his  own  statement, 
IV.  p.  2554,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
anger  that,  owing  to  Wolsey,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  the  captainship  of 
Berwick,  and  the  wardenship  of  the 
Marches,  worth  lOOOZ.  a  year. 

»  IV.  p.  2648. 

2d 
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or  supposed  offences  are  minutely  registered  ;  and  it  is  boldly 
suggested  that  the  Cardinal's  personal  property  should  be 
seized  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  preparing  for  his 
defence,  and  that  all  who  had  complained  against  him  for  his 
*'  inordinate  pomp,  vainglory,  and  hypocrisy "  should  bring 
their  complaints  before  the  Council.  ^ 

The  Bill,  or  the  "  Book  of  Articles,"  «  as  Hall  calls  them, 
''  which  the  Lords  had  put  to  the  King  against  the  Cardinal,'* 
and  passed  on  the  1st  of  December,  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons.  Whether  it  provoked  any  discussion  is  uncertain. 
As  the  House  was  prorogued  by  the  King  on  the  17th  of 
December,  it  is  not  probable  that  Cromwell  had  any  necessitj 
to  exert  himself  much  in  opposing  it,  or  to  ride  backwards  and 
forwards  from  Blackfriars  to  Esher  to  take  Wolsey's  opinion 
upon  it.  The  Bill  dropped,  and  no  notice  of  it  appears  in  the 
Bolls  of  Parliament.  It  had  produced  the  effect  intended; 
and  nothing  more  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  It  is  certain  thut 
Cromwell,  who  now  steered  his  course  in  the  House  as  the 
King  and  Norfolk  dictated,  would  not  go  beyond  their  instruc- 
tions. 

All  this  time  Wolsey  continued  at  Esher  in  the  greatest 
distress  and  agony  of  mind,  uncertain  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him.  From  that  luxury  and  splendour,  which  had  once  made 
him  an  object  of  envy  to  all  mankind,  he  had  now  fallen  into 
comparative  poverty.  At  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  others, 
he  had  been  induced  to  surrender  his  whole  estate  uncon- 
ditionally into  the  King's  hands.  "  As  God  is  my  judge,"  he 
writes  to  Cromwell,  "  I  never  thought,  and  so  I  was  assured 
at  the  making  of  my  submission,  that  I  should  have  to  part 

one  of  the  oharges,  is  a  delibente 
perrerBion  of  the  original.  In  the 
Articles  the  Cardinal  is  charged,  most 
distinctly,  with  using  the  expresnon 
"  The  King  and  I ; "  and  he  is  con- 
demned, not  for  putting  himself  bef(»« 
the  King,  but  for  emplojing  the 
King's  name  in  conjunction  with  his 
own;  ''using  himself/'  says  the 
original,  "  more  like  a  fellow  to  joar 
Highness  than  a  subject."  Hall,  on 
the  contrary  (p.  767),  with  great  dis- 
ingenuousness,  represents  the  charge 
thus :  "  I  and  my  King ;  as  who  shoaM 
say  that  the  King  were  his  aerrant." 
Little  acts  of  dieJ^onesty  like  these  in 
Hall  and  other  historians  are  the  less 
justifiable,  as  none  are  more  bitter  in 
charging  their  opponents  with  false- 
hood and  forgery. 


*  "  Good  it  is,  in  my  poor  opinion," 
says  Darcy,  "  that  after  he  is  seques- 
tered in  sure  keeping,  the  King^s 
gV^^^  hy  good  and  secret  espials  in 
Borne,  France,  and  in  all  outward 
strange  countries,  enquire  well  of  all 
his  affairs  there,  and  also  by  straight 
examination  of  himself  to  be  taken, 
and  by  searching  of  his  books  and 
examining  his  councils."  IV.  p.  2549. 
All  that  popular  malice  and  misrepre- 
sentation ever  raked  up  against  the 
Cardinal  is  here  sedulously  noted.  It 
seems  that  Darcy  was  upon  friendly 
terms  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  through  the 
Duke's  means  these  accusations  were 
submitted  to  the  King. 

'  The  famous  expression,  "  Ego  et 
Rex  meusy'  which  Hall  mentions  as 
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with  any  of  my  promotions.  For  the  rigour  of  the  law,  for 
any  offence  that  can  be  arrected  unto  (charged  upon)  me, 
deserveth  no  such  punishment."  ^  He  trusts  that  this  will  be 
duly  considered ;  for  these  noblemen  at  whose  persuasion  he 
had  been  induced  to  submit,  without  using  any  effort  to  defend 
himself,  had  pledged  their  honour  that  upon  his  making  a 
final  gift  of  his  whole  estate  to  the  Grown,  he  should  be 
leniently  dealt  with,  but  hitherto  he  had  received  only  fair 
words  instead  of  comfortable  deeds.^  To  augment  his  anguish 
he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  by  visits  and  contra- 
dictory messages.  At  one  time  the  King  would  command  Sir 
John  Bussell  to  take  him  a  ring,  desiring  the  Cardinal  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  as  the  King  loved  him  as  well  as  ever  he  did,  and 
was  not  a  little  disquieted  at  his  troubles.  At  another  time  he 
would  be  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  be  treated  with 
ihe  most  ceremonious  respect,  as  if  he  had  still  been  ''  my 
good  lord  Cardinal,'*  and  higher  than  "any  duke  in  the 
realm."  •  On  other  occasions  the  King  would  insist  that  he 
should  part  with  some  of  the  temporalities  of  his  archbishopric, 
or  resign  the  best  livings  m  his  gift.^  "  Thus  continued  my 
Lord/'  says  Cavendish,  "  at  Asher,  who  received  daily 
meBsages  &om  the  Court,  whereof  some  were  not  so  good  as 
some  were  bad,  yet  much  more  evil  than  good.  For  his 
enemies,  perceiving  the  great  affection  that  the  King  bore 
ahrays  towards  him,  devised  a  mean  to  disquiet  and  disturb 
his  patience  .  .  .  Therefore  they  took  this  order  among  them 
in  their  matters,  that  daily  they  would  send  him  something, 
or  do  something  against  him,  wherein  they  thought  that  they 
might  give  him  a  cause  of  heaviness  or  lamentation.  At  some 
day  they  would  cause  the  King  to  send  for  four  or  five  of  his 
^-  f^tlemen  from  him  to  serve  the  King ;  and  some  other  day 
I  they  would  lay  matters  newly  invented  against  him.  Another 
Aiy  they  would  take  from  him  some  of  his  promotions  ;  or  of 
their  promotions  whom  he  had  preferred  before.    Then  would 


*  The  penons  to  whom  he  refers 
tbe  Dokee  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
_J  Secretary  Gardiner;  though  we 
iva  no  official  record  of  this  transoc. 
In  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  written 
December  17,  he  urges  Crom- 

to  use  his  eflbrts  with  these  men, 

they  knew  what  promises  had  been 
ade  to  him,  upon  **  the  trust  and 
mlideiice  whereof"  Wolsey  had  been 
dnced  to  make  his  submission,  and 


put  himself  wholly  into  the  King's 
hands,  "  who  by  the  rigor  of  his  laws 
could  not  have  had  so  much  as  his 
Grace  now  hath."  State  Papers,  i. 
852. 

*  IV.  p.  2762.  Compare  his  letter 
to  Gardiner,  p.  2793,  and  Cavendish, 
275. 

*  p.  2681.     Cavendish,  271. 

*  IV.  p.  2717 ;  and  Cavendish,  279. 
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they  fetch  from  him  some  of  his  yeomen,  insomuch  as  the 
King  took  into  his  service  sixteen  of  them  at  once,  and  at  one 
time  put  them  into  his  guard.  This  order  of  life  he  led  con- 
tinually, that  there  was  no  one  day,  or  ever  he  went  to  bed, 
that  he  had  not  an  occasion  greatly  to  chafe  or  &et  the  heart 
out  of  his  beUy ;  but  that  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  bore  all 
their  malice  in  patience."  ^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  which  prompted  this 
treatment,  as  mean  and  paltry  as  it  was  ungracious,  it  broke 
down  the  Cardinal's  feeble  frame,  already  shattered  by  violent 
grief,  and  hope  of  pardon  long  deferred.  The  King  had 
promised,  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  17th  December, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  Cardinal's  support  and  his 
future  course  of  living.  But,  either  charmed  with  the  splendour 
and  beauty  of  the  Cardinal's  houses,  furniture,  plate,  and 
pictures,  which  had  now  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or 
entangled  in  the  fascinations  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  he  had 
now  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  than  ever,  he  was  whoDy 
oblivious  of  his  promises.*  Of  all  Wolsey's  former  frienda 
and  dependents  who  were  able  to  serve  him,  none  remained 
faithful,  with  the  exception  of  Cromwell ;  for  though  Gardiner 
was  ostensibly  civil,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  not  reidly 
hearty  in  his  desire  to  help  his  ancient  patron  and  master. 
**  I  went  to  Mr.  Secretary,"  writes  Sadleyr  to  Cromwell,  then 
at  Esher,  **  who  said  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  my  Lord's 
grace  (Wolsey).  I  think  he  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  my 
Lord's  avail,  or  to  that  of  any  of  his  friends,  more  than  he 
may  not  choose  for  very  shame,  considering  the  advancements 
and  promotion  that  he  hath  had  at  my  Lord's  hand.  I  have 
small  trust  in  him."®  Helpless,  forlorn,  a  prey  to  racking 
memories,  disappointed  hopes,  and  vain  regrets,  the  unhappy 
Cardinal  fell,  at  Christmas,  into  a  dangerous  sickness.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  the  following  affecting  letter  to  Cromwell  :— 
"  The  furthering  and  putting  over  of  your  coming  hither  hath 
so  increased  my  sorrow,  and  put  me  in  such  anxiety  of  mind 
that  this  night  my  breath  and  wind,  by  sighing,  was  so  short, 
that  I  was,  by  the  space  of  three  hours,*  as  one  that  should  have 

*  Cavendish,  286.  his  excnse  that  one  has  died  of  tfci 

•  "  The  Queen's  treatment,"  says  plague  near  her  residence.  He  hm 
Chapuys,  "  is  worse  than  ever.  The  renewed  his  attempts  to  persuade  h* 
Kinpf  is  always  away  from  her  as  to  become  a  nan."  Chapajs  tt 
much  as  possible,  and  is  here  with  Charles  V. :  IV.  p.  2780. 
the  lady  (Anne),  whilst  the  Queen  is  at  '  IV.  p.  2729. 
Bichmond.  He  has  never  been  so  long  *  He  had  a  similar  attack  of 
without  paying  her  a  visit,  and  makes  syncope  just  before  his  death. 
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died.  Wherefore,  if  ye  love  my  life,  break  away  this  evening 
and  come  hither,  to  the  intent  I  may  open  my  mind  unto  you. 
If  this  time  be  put  over,  it  shall  not  be  in  your  power  to 
provide  the  remedy.  If  I  might  (could)  I  would  not  fail, 
rather  than  this  my  speaking  with  you  shall  be  put  over  and 
delayed,  to  come  on  my  foot  to  you.  At  the  reverence  of  God, 
take  some  pain  now  for  me,  and  forsake  me  not  in  this  mine 
extreme  need ;  and  whereas  I  cannot,  God  shall  reward  you. 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  whether  ye  love  me  or  not  ...  ye 
shall  not  tarry  here  long.  In  the  which  your  coming  I  shall 
show  you  my  mind,  in  all  such  things  as  ye  have  written  to 
me,  for  I  am  now  in  no  good  point  (condition)  to  write  at  the 
length  anything,  nor  shall  be  able  if  I  continue  in  this  case, 
nam  dies  mei  JinienUir,  .  .  .  Pray  speak  with  Norris  afore 
yonr  coming,  of  whom  you  may  learn  some  specialties.  If 
the  displeasure  of  my  Lady  Anne  be  somewhat  assuaged,  as  I 
pray  Ood  the  same  may  be,  then  should  it  be  well  that  by 
Bome  convenient  mean  she  be  further  labored  with  ;  for  this  is 
the  only  help  and  remedy.  All  possible  means  must  be 
employed  for  attaining  of  her  favour."  He  concludes  with  a 
Bentence,  unfortunately  mutilated,  that  he  had  none  left  him 
now  to  show  charity  and  pity  in  his  misfortunes,  and  was 
entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell's  counsel  and  exertions.  ^ 

The  sickness  increased  so  rapidly  that  Augustine,   his 

Italian  attendant  (De  Augustinis),  in  whom  he  reposed  implicit 

eonfidence,  now  became  alarmed,  and  desired  that  Dr.  Butts, 

the  King's  physician,  or  Dr.  Walter  Cromer,  a  Scotch  physician 

of  great  eminence,  should  be  immediately  sent  for.    As  the 

case  was  urgent,  he  added  that  no  time  must  be  lost.^    And 

now  for  the  first  time  since  Wolsey's  disgrace  the  King  began 

to  think  with  some  remorse  upon  the  sick  man,  whose  only 

erime  it  was  to  have  served  Majesty  too  faithfully,  and  too 

ftebly  have  opposed  its  imperious  wishes.     "  The  Kipg  being 

mdTertised,"  says  Cavendish,  "  was  very  sorry  therefor,  and 

■ent  Dr.  Butts,  his  Grace's  physician,  unto  him,  to  see  in  what 

estate  he  was.    Dr.  Butts  came  unto  him,  and  finding  him 

^exy  sick,  lying  in  his  bed,  and  perceiving  the  danger  he  was 

in,   repaired  again  unto  the   King.      Of   whom   the   King 

dfionanded,  saying,  '  How  doth  yonder  man  ?    Have  you  seen 

llim  ?  *    '  Yea,  Sir,'  quoth  he.    '  How  do  you  like  him  ? '  quoth 

*  IV.  p.  2729.  corresponded  with  Cromwell  in  Italian, 

*  De    Aiignatinia     to    Cromwell,      thus  confirmiDg  the  report  of  Crom- 
^muuarj  19,  1680,  IV.  p.  2747.    He      well's  Italian  soholarship. 
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the  King.     *  Forsooth,  Sir,'  quoth  he,  '  if  you  will  have  him 
dead,  I  warrant  your  Grace  he  will  be  dead  within  these  four 
days,  if  he  receive  no  comfort  from  you  shortly,  and  Mistress 
Anne.'     '  Marry,'  quoth  the  King,  *  God  forbid  that  he  should 
die,  for  I  would  not  lose  him  for  20,0001.'     *  Then  must  your 
Grace,'  quoth  Master  Butts,  '  send  him  first  some  comfortable 
message  as  shortly  as  is  possible.'     *  E'en  so  will  I,'  quoth  the 
King,  '  by  you,  and  therefore  make  speed  to  him  again,  and 
ye  shall  deliver  to  him  this  ring,  for  a  token  of  our  goodwill 
and  favor  towards  him.'    In  the  which  ring  was  engraved  the 
King's  visage  within  a  ruby,  as  lively  counterfeit  as  was 
possible  to  be  devised.     *  This  ring  he  knoweth  very  well;  for 
he  gave  me  the  same  .  .  .  therefore  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer.' 
Then  spake  he  to  Mistress  Anne,  saying,  '  Good  sweetheart,  I 
pray  you,  at  this  my  instance,  as  ye  love  us,  to  send  the 
Cardinal  a  token,  with  comfortable  words,  and  in  so  doing  ye     ] 
shall  do  us  a  loving  pleasure.'     She  being  not  minded  to 
disobey  the  King's  earnest  request,  whatsoever  she  intended 
in  her  heart  towards  the  Cardinal,  took  incontinent  her  tablet 
of  gold,  hanging  at  her  girdle,  and  delivered  it  to  Master 
Butts,   with  very  gentle  and  comfortable  words  and  com- 
mendations to  the  Cardinal."  ^ 

This  anecdote  of  the  Cardinal's  biographer  is  better  attested 
than  such  anecdotes  are  in  general.     Chapuys  states  in  a 
letter  to  Charles  V.  that  a  cousin  of  the  Cardinal's  physician, 
meaning  probably  this  Augustine,  told  him  that  Anne  Boleyn 
had  sent  to  visit  Wolsey  during  his  sickness,  and  represented 
herself  as  favouring  Wolsey  with  the  King.     **  This,"  remarks 
Chapuys,  **is  difficult  to  be  believed,  considering  the  hatred 
she  has  always  home  him.     She  must  have  thought  he  was 
dying,  or  shown  her  dissimulation  and  love  of  intrigae,  of 
which  she  is  an  accomplished  mistress."^    Through  the  able 
treatment   of   his   physicians,   aided   by   these    comfortable 
messages  from  the  King,  the  Cardinal  recovered.  At  Candlemas 
Day  (2nd  of  February)  he  was  further  gratified  by  a  present 
from  the  Iving  of  plate  and  rich  hangings  for  his  chapel.    On 
the  12th  of  the  same  month,^  he  received  a  full  pardon ;  and 
on  the  l4th  he  was  restored  to  the  Archbishopric  of  YoA, 
with  all  its  possessions,  except  York  Place,  in  Westminster, 
consisting  of  a  house,  two  gardens,  and  three  acres  of  land. 
He    received    in   ready   money   at    the  same  time  8,000t, 
9,565|  oz.  of  plate,  valued  at  3«.  8d.  the  ounce ;  househoU 

>  Cavendiflb,  p.  287.  «  IV.  p.  2781.  »  IV,  p.  27®. 
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linen,  hangings,  bedding,  and  napery,  to  the  amount  of  8002. ; 
eighty  horses,  four  saddle  mules,  six  for  his  carriage,  with 
their  furniture,  salt  fish  of  various  kinds,  to  the  amount  of 
901. ;  kitchen  implements  and  pewter  vessels,  valued  at  80/. ; 
fifty-two  oxen,  seventy  sheep,  and  wearing  apparel,  to  the 
amount  of  8002.  The  sum  total  was  estimated  at  G,374{.  Ss.  l^d. 
Whether  all  these  items  were  delivered  to  the  Cardinal  exactly 
as  they  appear  in  the  schedule  or  officially  embezzled,  may  be 
questioned.    Further,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  King's 
gift,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  a  gift  in  no  othei* 
sense  than  as  they  were  a  restoration  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
CardinaFs  property,  which  he  had  surrendered  at  his  fall  to 
the  King,  on  the  promise,  as  he  himself  states,  that  in  so 
doing  he  should  be  leniently  dealt  with.  He  had  been  anxious 
to  retain  his  other  promotions  of  Winchester  and  St.  Alban's, 
and  for  some  time  he  entertained  hopes  that  his  wish  would 
be  gratified.    Finding  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  he  should 
retain  only  the  administration  of  York,  reserving  to  himself 
five  or  six  of  his  best  benefices,  he  writes  to  Gardiner :  **  If  it 
is  the  King's  pleasure  that  I  should  leave  Winchester  and 
Si  Alban's,  I  am  bound  to  submit ;  but  if  he  will  reflect  how 
little  time  I  have  to  live,  the  decay  of  the  archbishopric  by  the 
sum  of  800  marks,  and  my  long  services,  considering  also  that 
I  am  to  lose  Winchester  and  St.  Alban's,  which  I  do  not 
deserve  to  have  lost,  and  did  not  expect  to  lose  at  my  submis- 
aion,  as  I  had  done  no  offence  to  the  King,  I  trust  a  convenient 
pension  will  be  granted  me."^    He  urges  this  again  with 
additional  earnestness  upon  Gardiner,  who  was  either  not 
Tiery  forward  or  not  able  to  help  him,  insisting  on  his  miserable 
oondition  and  continued  sickness,  increased  by  the  moist  and 
eormpt  air  of  Esher,  and  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  lack  of  sleep.   ''  I  cannot  live,"  he  says ;  *'  where- 
fore of  necessity  I  must  be  removed  to  some  other  drier  air 
mnd    place    where  I   may  have    commodity  of   physicians. 
Secondly,  having  but  York,  which  is  now  decayed  by  800Z.  by 
the  year,  I  cannot  tell  how  to  live,  and  keep  the  poor  number 
of  folks  which  I  now  have,  my  houses  there  being  decayed, 
and  of  everything  meet  for  a  household  improvided  and  un- 
lorxiiBhed.     I  have  none  apparel  (furniture)  for  my  houses 
fliere,  nor  money  to  bring  me  thither,  nor  to  live  with,  till  the 
piropice  time  of  the  year  shall  come  to  remove  thither.     These 
things  considered,  Mr.  Secretary,  must  needs  make  me  in 

»  IV.  p.  27G3. 
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agony  and  heayiness,  mine  age  therewith  and  sickness  con- 
sidered.   Alas !  Mr.   Secretary,  ye,  with  other  my  Lordfl, 
showed  me  that  I  shonid  otherwise  have  been  famished  and 
seen  unto.    Ye  know  in  your  learning  and  conscience  whether 
I  should  forfeit  my  spiritualties  of  Winchester  or  no.   Alas! 
the  qualities  of  mine  offences  considered,  with  the  pest 
punishment  and  loss  of  goods  that  I  have  sustained,  ought  to 
move  pitiful  hearts."  ^  But  apparently  pitiful  hearts  were  &w. 
He  returns  to  the  same  subject  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
begging  him  to  continue  the  practices  he  has  commenced  for 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  not  to  abandon  them,  thoa|^ 
he  has  been  warned  to  forbear  speaking  to  the  Sing  in 
Wolsey's  behalf;  undoubtedly  by  Norfolk,  who  had  no  wish 
that  the  Cardinal  should  have  any  excuse  for  remaining  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  King.    It  is  not  unlikely  also  thit 
the  same  thought  was  in  the  Cardinal's  mind,  and  his  desire 
to  retain  Winchester  was  prompted  as  much  by  the  hope  of  sn 
opportunity  for  reinstating  himself  in  the  King's  favour,  as  bf 
any  wish  for  its  revenues.    But  the  more  he  strove  to  retiin 
these  promotions,  the  more  resolved  were  his  enemies  to 
oppose  him.     Assisted  by  Anne  Boleyn,  they  prevailed.   On 
the  17th  of  February  he  was  compelled  to  resign  Winchester 
and  St.  Alban's,^  but  he  received  some  compensation  for  tta 
loss  in  the  sliape  of  a  beggarly  pension  of  1,000  marks.   He 
remitted  at  the  same  time  into  the  King's  hands  "  the  resigna- 
tion of  such  benefices  **  as  were  under  his  jurisdiction  at  York, 
hoping  that  by  these  acts  of  submission  it  might  now  "  please 
his   Majesty  to   show  his  pity,  compassion,  and  bounteous 
goodness  "  towards  him,  and  not  suffer  him  to  lie  any  longer 
languishing  and  consuming  away  through  extreme  sorrow  and 
heaviness.^    He  was  utterly  wearied  and  worn  out  by  fhe 
continual  vexations  to  which  he  was  exposed.     The  promises 
of  relief  were  offered,  and  then  dashed  away  from  his  Ups,  as 
if  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  protracting  his  agony. 
Those  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  commiserating 
his  misfortunes,  and  promising  assistance,  failed  to  make 
good  their  engagements.     It  is  not  surprising  if  in  his  grief 
and  his  sickness  expressions  of  imj^atience  escaped  him;  or 
that  one  who   had  been   so  long  accustomed  to  years  of 
prosperity,  the  favour  of  the  King,  high  place  and  unlimited 
authority,  should  find  it  difi&cult  all  at  once  to  contract  his 
wants  and   conform  himself  to  adverse  circumstances.    He 

»  IV.  p.  2793.  «  IV.  p.  2791.  »  IV.  p.  2817. 
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bad  not  yet  learned  to  descend  to  his  new  condition  of  life, 
ind  no  opportunity  of  preparing  himself  for  the  change  had 
yet  been  afforded  him.  But  if  we  blame  Wolsey  for  these 
oecasional  outbursts  of  impatience,  nothing  can  excuse  the 
eaprice,  ingratitude,  and  neglect  of  the  King,  or  the  ignoble 
intrigues  of  his  enemies.  What  can  excuse  the  infatuation  of 
a  monarch  who  thus  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  from  his 
better  judgment  by  the  arts  of  a  woman ;  or  the  avarice  that 
oonld  stoop  to  such  petty  devices  for  obtaining  possession  of 
the  Cardinal's  wealth  ?  The  King  spent  his  time  in  passing 
from  York  House  to  Hampton  Court,  which  had  come  into  his 
poBBession  by  Wolsey's  forfeiture.  The  latter  had  been  en- 
xiehed  and  decorated  by  the  Cardinal's  skill,  and  in  it  he  had 
eoUected  all  that  could  contribute  to  gratify  the  eye  or  please 
the  taste.  "  The  King,"  says  Chapuys,  after  referring  to  the 
eoming  of  the  French  agent,  John  Joachim,  into  England,  to 
reinstate  Wolsey,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  the  King's  favour,^ 
"is  not  thought  to  entertain  any  ill  will  to  the  Cardinal; 
and  to  reinstate  him  in  the  King's  favor  would  not  be  difficult, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  lady  (Anne  Boleyn).  His  only  wish  is 
for  the  Cardinal's  goods  ;  and  he  is  not  very  far  wrong ;  for 
the  Cardinal  has  spent  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  said 
that  all  he  accumulated  was  for  the  King.^  To  take  admini- 
stration of  it  before  the  time,  is  no  such  very  great  offence 
after  all,  considering  that  when  the  Cardinal  began  to  suspect 
his  fall,  and  since,  he  has  always  said  that  the  King  could  not 
do  him  a  greater  favor  than  help  himself  to  all  that  he  had. 
As  a  proof  that  the  King  has  no  ill  will  to  him,  I  am  told  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  Cardinal's  case  to  bo  determined  by 
Parliament ;  for  if  it  had  been  decided  against  him,  the  King 
could  not  have  pardoned  him.  The  said  Joachim  lodges  at  a 
house  of  one  of  the  Cardinal's  servants,^  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  the  Cardinal,  though  unwell,  sent  his  physician 
(Augustinus,  a  Venetian),  in  whom  he  has  much  confidence, 
and  who  stayed  \sdth  Joachim  four  or  five  days.    The  French 


*  It  will  be  romombored  that  Du 
Bellay,  at  Wolaey's  earnest  request, 
■ecretlj  eoxnmnnicAted  to  him  by  his 
confidential  attendant,  Dr.  Angiistine, 
bad  requested  Francis  I.  to  interpose 
in  Wolsey's  behalf.  It  was  surmised 
that  John  Joachim,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  French  court  on 
other  occasions  in  most  secret  com- 
mnnications  with  Wolsey,  had  now 
been  Bent  over    to  England  at  Da 


Bellay*s  instigation.  No  donbt  Cha- 
pnys  had  been  put  on  the  alert  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  between  whom 
and  Augustine,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, a  correspondence  was  main- 
tained, unknown  to  the  Cardinal. 

•  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Wolsey's  effects,  by  the  inventory, 
printed  in  IV.  pp.  2763,  /teq. 

*  This  was,  probably,  Larke's 
house,  where  he  generally  lodged. 
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would  spare  no  pains  to  reinstate  the  Gardina!,  for,  whatever 
they  pretend,  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk." 
"The  Cardinal  has  been  ill/'  Chapuys  continues,  "and, 
some  say,  feigned  illness,  in  the  hope  that  the  King  might  visit 
him.  He  has  not  done  so,  but  sent  him  instead  a  promise  of 
pardon ;  on  the  news  of  which  the  Cardinal  recovered.  He  will 
receive  his  patent  (for  pardon)  to-day,  retain  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  and  a  pension  of  3,000  angels  on  the  see  of  Winchester, 
for  which  he  is  to  resign  all  his  other  benefices.  Besides  10,000 
angels,  the  King  has  given  him  tapestry  and  plate  for  five 
rooms.  All  the  rest  the  King  retains.  His  house  in  town  has 
been  taken  by  the  King,  who  gives  another  in  place  of  it  to 
the  see  of  York.  Bussell  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  some 
words  he  had  spoken  to  the  King  in  favour  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
lady  (Anne  Boleyn)  had  been  very  angry,  and  refused  to  speak 
with  him.  Norfolk  told  him  of  her  displeasure,  and  that  she 
was  irritated  against  himself,  because  he  had  not  done  against 
the  Cardinal  as  much  as  he  might.  After  this  he  asked 
Bussell,  whether  he  thought  the  Cardinal  had  any  expectation 
of  returning  to  favour ;  and  Bussell  told  him  that  such  was 
the  Cardinal's  ambition  and  courage,  that  he  would  not  fail  if 
he  saw  a  favorable  opportunity.  Nor  was  this  tmlikely,  if 
the  King  should  require  his  advice.  Then  the  Duke  began  to 
swear  very  loudly,  that  rather  than  suffer  this,  he  would  eat 
him  up  alive.  To  prevent  such  a  contingency  the  Cardinal 
has  been  forbidden  to  approach  the  Court  within  ten  miles."* 
Apprehensive  of  any  alteration  in  his  favour,  Norfolk  and  his 
associates  were  now  resolved  to  get  him  away.  He  had 
obtained  licence  of  the  King  to  remove  to  Bichmond,  and 
wrote  to  Cromwell  to  express  his  delight  at  the  change. 
"  And  where  ye  would  I  should  this  day  remove  to  Bichmond 
Lodge,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  so  to  do,  not  having  any 
provision  there.  Wherefore  I  most  heartily  beseech  that  like- 
wise as  ye  were  determined  this  night  to  [come]  to  me  with 
your  wholesome  medicine  (the  money),  so  ye  would  take  the 
•pain  to  bring  the  same  hither  this  night,  which  [will]  beto  1 
the  inestimable  consolation  of  me  and  all  my  folks."*  This  I 
was  the  first  letter  he  had  written,  since  his  fall,  in  which  he 
had  recovered  any  portion  of  his  former  spirits.  So  he  came 
and  lodged,  according  to  Cavendish,^  in  the  great  park  at 
Bichmond,  where  there  was  **  a  very  pretty  house  and  a  neat, 
lacking  no  necessary  rooms  that  to  so  small  a  house  was 

>  IV.  p.  2780.  «  IV.  p.  2811.  »  Life  of  WoUey,  p.  299. 
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conyenient  and  necessary;  where  was  to  the  same  a  very 
proper  garden,  with  divers  pleasant  walks  and  alleys."  At 
Bichmond  the  Cardinal  remained  imtil  the  middle  of  Lent, 
which  began  in  that  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  waiting 
until  the  ways  were  passable ;  for  at  that  time  no  one  ventured 
to  travel,  especially  towards  the  North,  whilst  the  roads  were 
Btill  clogged  with  the  snow.  His  diocesan  manor-houses  had 
been  left  untenanted  ever  since  his  appointment  to  the 
province  of  York.  There  was  no  provision  for  himself  or  his 
retinue  ;  and  in  the  season  of  Lent,  when  salt  fish  of  different 
kinds  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  whole  community,  it  was 
not  possible  to  procure  it,  on  an  emergency,  in  any  suflScient 
abundance  for  a  numerous  family.  The  markets  were  held 
only  at  stated  intervals,  and  consequently  in  all  large  house- 
holds a  sufficient  store  was  provided  before  the  winter.  In 
addition  to  this,  when  Wolsey  surrendered  his  houses  and 
goods  to  the  King,  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  or  for  the 
daily  support  of  his  household.  In  a  paroxysm  of  confidence 
he  had  left  all  such  minor  considerations  to  the  King's 
generosity.  For  the  payment  of  all  his  necessary  expenses, 
his  ready  money,  at  the  time,  consisted  of  a  thousand  marks, 
or  about  600{. ;  and  though  the  King,  on  the  seizure  of  his 
property  had  consented  to  liquidate  Wolsey's  debts,  either  from 
the  reluctance  of  the  King's  officers,  or  the  unwillingness  of 
Wolsey  himself,  or  his  inability  to  realize  the  exact  state  of 
his  finances,  many  claimants  remained  unsatisfied.  In  the 
Cardinal's  fall,  all  who  had  advanced  him  money,  or  who  had 
been  employed  on  his  numerous  works  at  his  colleges  or  else- 
where,  now  became  importunate  in  their  claims,  and  raised 
load  outcries  against  him.  So  the  thousand  marks  which 
the  King  had  granted  him  proved  wholly  inadequate  for  his 
present  necessities.^ 

In  a  letter  from  Thomas  Buncorn,  his  chaplain,  detailing 
an  account  of  the  writer's  interview  with  Gai'diner,  we  learn 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  thousand  marks  appointed  for  his 
joomey  to  the  North  had  been  expended  already  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Cardinal's  debts  previous  to  his  leaving  London. 

Not  more  than  lOOZ.  remained  for  the  immediate  support 
of  himself  and  his  household.  He  had  been  so  thoroughly 
stript  of  all  profits  and  places  by  the  greedy  courtiers  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  borrow  money 
on  any  security,  even  if  any  of  his  numerous  creditors  had 

>  lY.  pp.  2869  and  2945. 
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been  willing  to  lend  it.    The  reply  of  Gardiner  to  his  applica- 
tion, requesting  him  to  use  his  interest  with  the  King  and 
obtain    some  immediate   relief   of  Wolsey's    necessities,  is 
characteristic  both  of  himself  and  the  Cardinal.     He  told 
Wolsey*s  messenger  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  contribute  to  the  Cardinal's  interest  and  his 
pleasure ;  but  though  he  had  such  favour  with  the  King  that 
he  might  come  to  his  speech  at  all  times,  **  he  had  no  such 
trade" — such  was  his  phrase — ^that  he  could  in  all  cases 
bring  the  King  to  his  purpose.     '*  And,  secondly,"  says  the 
messenger,  ''he  told  me  that  if  you  had  not  sufficient  to  live 
withal,  it  was  your  own  fault,  for  you  might  have  taken 
sufficient,  but  you  would  not  do  so,  in  order  that  the  show  of 
your  wealth  might  be  the  greater  when  it  should  be  presented 
to  the  sight  of  the  King.    He  said  further,  that  you  did  not 
confess  all  your  debts,  but  concealed  very  many,  so  as  the 
King  had  paid  four  times  more  than  it  was  thought  he  should 
have  done."    Probably  there  was  more  truth  than  grace  in 
this  remark.* 

The  Cardinal's  departure  was  hastened  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  felt  the  utmost  uneasiness 
until  Wolsey  was  banished  to  the  North,  pretending,  if 
Cavendish  may  be  believed,  that  by  his  residence  there  "  he 
should  be  a  good  stay  for  the  country ; "  ^  thus  retaliating 
upon  Wolsey  his  own  policy.  The  biographer  adds  that  in 
a  communication  of  the  Duke  with  Cromwell,  the  Duke  uttered 
the  following  threat,  which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear 
to  the  reader,  has  so  strong  an  affinity  with  the  previous 
statement  of  Chapuys,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness. "  Your  master,  the  Cardinal,"  said  the  Duke,  "  makes 
no  great  haste  to  the  North.  Tell  him,  if  he  does  not  go 
shortly,  rather  than  he  should  tarry  here  I  will  tear  him  to 
pieces  with  my  teeth."  ^ 

When  this  bitter  observation  was  reported  to  Wolsey,  the 
Cardinal  replied,  "  Marry !  Thomas,  then  it  is  time  to  be 
going,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk  take  it  so.  Therefore  repair  to 
the  King,  and  tell  him  that  I  would  gladly  depart  but  for 
want  of  money.  The  last  that  I  received  of  his  Majesty  has 
been  too  Uttle  to  pay  my  debts  to  which  I  have  been  compelled 
by  the  King's  Coimcil." 

He  removed  from  the  lodge  in  Richmond  Park  to  the 

»  IV.  p.  2946.  •  Cavendieli,  p.  293. 
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Charterhouse,  built  there  by  Golet,  Dean  of  St.  PaaPs,  and 
attended  the  services  of  the  Carthusians,  who  still  practised 
their  original  austerities.  Reducing  the  number  of  his 
attendants  to  160,  he  began  his  journey  at  the  commencement 
of  Passion  week.  His  first  stage  was  at  Hendon ;  next  day 
he  removed  to  the  Bye,^  then  to  Boyston ;  on  the  fourth  day 
he  reached  Huntingdon.  On  Palm  Sunday  (the  10th  of  April) 
he  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  lodged  there 
with  his  whole  train.  There  he  remained  until  the  Thursday 
in  Easter  week.  On  Maunday  Thursday,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  day,  he  washed  in  the  Lady's  Chapel,  and 
wiped  and  kissed  the  feet  of  69  poor  men,  in  allusion  to  the 
69  years  of  his  life.  To  each  of  them  he  gave  12d.  in  money, 
three  ells  of  canvas  for  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a  cast 
of  bread,  three  red  and  three  white  herrings.  From  Peter- 
borough he  removed  to  a  house  of  Sir  William  FitzwiUiam, 
where  he  continued  till  the  Monday  following,  when  he  left 
for  Stamford.  The  next  day  he  arrived  at  Grantham,  and  was 
entertained  by  Francis  Hall,  the  member  for  that  borough. 
The  day  after  he  reached  Newark,  and  the  next  day  Southwell. 
But  as  the  manor-house  of  the  diocese  was  under  repair,'  he 
was  compelled  to  take  up  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  prebendaries,  apparently  Dr.  Magnus.  Like  others  who 
owed  their  promotion  to  the  Cardinal,  Magnus  felt  no  little 
reluctance  at  receiving  his  former  benefactor  at  Sibthorpe. 
Apologizing  for  his  backwardness,  he  tells  the  Cardinal  that 
his  bouse  has  only  three  chambers  suitable  for  his  reception, 
the  rest  he  used  for  storing  his  com ;  but  if  Wolsey  pleases, 
he  is  willing  to  let  him  have  the  hall,  kitchen,  buttery,  and 
pantry  all  in  one,  the  cellar,  a  little  dining  chamber,  and  the 
chapel.^  At  Whitsuntide  (6th  June)  he  removed  to  his  own 
house  at  Southwell,  and  here  he  received  the  visits  of  the 
gentry.  But  even  in  his  retirement  into  the  North,  he  could 
not  escape  the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  his  enemies.  *'  It  has 
been  reported  in  the  Court,"  writes  Sir  John  Gage,  the  King's 
vice-chamberlain,  and  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  *'  that 
the  Cardinal  rode  in  such  a  sumptuous  fashion  on  his  de- 
parture towards  the  North,  that  some  men  thought  he  was 
of  as  good  courage  as  in  times  past,  and  wanted  no  impedi- 
ment but  lack  of  authority."  When  certain  people  had  come 
to  liiTTi  for  payment  of  their  debts  or  restitution  of  their  goods, 

*  The  Bje  House.  '  lY.  pp.  2844,  2848. 
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the  Cardinal  had  answered  that  all  his  goods  were  in  the 
King's  hands,  he  could  neither  pay  for  them,  nor  yet  restore 
them.  "  I  think  it  would  be  wisdom  in  him,"  says  this  bout 
retailer  of  small-talk,  to  have  himself  "in  godde  a  vatte 
vatte  wordeys  passeys  hyme  "  (in  good  await  what  words  pass 
him),  "and  specially  in  the  fore-mentioned  case."^ 

Even  the  necessary  repairs  of  his  manor-houses  could  not 
escape  censure.  In  his  inability  to  procure  suitable  workmen 
for  the  repairs  required  at  Southwell,  his  surveyor^  had  sent  for 
one  of  the  King's  glaziers  to  glaze  the  Cardinal's  lodgings ;  and 
we  may  judge  of  the  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen  of  those  parts, 
that  not  a  man  could  be  found  who  could  plaster  the  walls 
with  lime  and  hair.^  Such  primitive  and  innocent  attempts 
as  these  to  render  apartments  tenantable  to  one  who  was  aged 
and  sickly,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendid  and  Imiirioiis 
hangings  and  galleries  of  Hampton  Court  and  York  House, 
were  represented  by  his  enemies  as  a  proof  that  his  pride  was 
not  yet  suflSciently  abated,  nor  his  wings  clipped  close  enou^ 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  a  higher  flight  whenever  the 
opportunity  was  offered.  "  Would  to  God,"  writes  one  of  his 
correspondents  from  London,*  on  Wolsey  urging  his  nisual 
plea  of  necessity,  "  that  your  Grace  would  content  yonrself 
with  that  you  have  "  (viz.  the  niggardly  pittance  of  1,000 
marks),  "  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  will  be  good  and 
gracious  to  your  Grace."  **It  is  said,"  he  continues  in  the 
same  anxious  tone,  "  that  your  Grace  makes  much  more 
building  there  than  you  do,  because  you  have  men  from 
London  ;  and  though  we  deny  it,  we  are  not  believed." 

It  was  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  a  few  days  later,  that  the 
Cardinal,  in  his  distress,  wrote  to  the  King  explaining  the 
diflBculties  under  which  he  was  labouring,  and  requesting 
some  relief.  Until  now  the  King's  bounty  does  not  seem  to 
have  extended  beyond  the  pitiful  sum  of  1,000  marks,  which 
he  had  advanced  to  the  Cardinal  out  of  all  his  property. 
** According  to  your  pleasure,"  says  Wolsey,  "I  have  come 
into  my  diocese  unfurnished,  to  my  extreme   heaviness,  of 

*  IV.  p.  284G.     It  is  remarkable,  Sleck-hcaded  men,  and  snch  as  sleep 
considering  Henry's  accomplishments,  a*  nights." 
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ereiything  that  I  and  my  poor  folks  should  be  entertained 
with ;  for  the  1,000  marks  which  it  pleased  yonr  Highness  of 
yonr  abundant  charity  to  advance  unto  me  beforehand  of  the 
pension  assigned  to  me  out  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
mnth  all  that  I  could  borrow  besides,  is  already  gone  and  spent. 
I  have  neither  corn,  nor  cattle,  nor  any  other  thing  to  keep 
household  with,  nor  know  not  where  to  borrow  anything  in 
these  parts  towards  the  provision  of  the  same.  It  will  be 
Ldmnmas  (August)  or  I  can  receive  any  part  of  my  rents  in  these 
parts  which  shall  be  the  least  to  defray  such  expences  as  I  shall 
mutain  in  the  mean  time.  My  houses  be,  by  the  oversight, 
despoil,  and  evil  behaviour  of  such  as  I  did  trust,  in  such  ruin 
and  decay,  as  well  in  the  roofs  and  floors,  which  be  almost  ready 
to  fall  down,  as  in  all  other  implements  of  household,  that 
ike  whole  or  a  great  party  of  the  portion  assigned  unto  me  to 
live  with  for  one  year  will  scantily  in  a  very  base  and  mean 
&8hion  repair  and  make  the  same  meet  to  be  inhabited."  He 
adds  that  his  creditors  were  importunate,  and  could  not  be 
satisfied ;  that  he  is  wrapt  in  misery  and  need  on  every  side, 
and  knows  not  where  to  obtain  relief.  Yet,  with  the  firm  trust 
he  ever  had  in  the  King,  he  cannot  believe  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  succour,  considering  how  entirely 
he  has  obeyed  and  loved  the  King,  doing  unto  him  such  long 
and  painful  service  and  such  poor  pleasures  as  were  within 
his  little  power.^ 

This  pathetic  appeal  produced  no  effect.  Absorbed  in  his 
own  pleasures,  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  indurated  by  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  the  King  took  no  notice  of  his  former 
minister.  Every  method  was  employed  by  Anne  Boleyn  and 
her  friends  to  extinguish  whatever  feelings  of  kindness  or 
symptoms  of  relenting  they  perceived  or  imagined  they  per- 
ceived in  the  King.  It  was  impossible,  after  twenty  years* 
perpetual  service,  that  the  old  habit  of  intimacy  should  not 
occasionally  regain  its  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Henry. 
Even  if  he  had  lost  all  his  former  affection  for  the  Cardinal, 
he  could  not  at  times  fail  to  contrast  the  superior  aptitude  of 
Wolsey,  his  long  experience  of  business,  his  masterly  genius, 
with  the  inexperience  and  inabihty  of  those  who  succeeded 
him.  The  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  were 
every  day  becoming  less  satisfactory,  and  needed  more  able 
heads  to   adjust    them    than  such  as  Norfolk    or    Suffolk 

'  The  passages  in  italioe  have  been  afterwards  etmok  oat.    IV.  p.  2849. 
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possessed.  ''  My  Lord  Cardinal  is  communed  of/'  writes  one 
of  his  correspondents  to  Dr.  Bonner,  afterwards  the  notorioaB 
Bishop  of  London,  *'  and  among  the  Lords  of  the  CoimcS 
especially.  They  are  afraid  they  shall  be  compelled  of  neoee- 
sity  to  recall  him.'*  ^  Against  such  an  ignominiouB  resnlt 
Norfolk  and  his  party  were  resolved  to  venture  all  basuds. 
They  had  not  been  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  had  hitherto 
employed  to  supplant  the  Cardinal ;  they  were  less  scnipoloai 
still  in  the  means  they  employed  to  consummate  his  ruin. 

At  the  end  of  the  hunting  .season,  or  grease  time  as  it  VM 
called,  the  Cardinal  removed  to  Scroby,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Southwell,  whose  favour  he  had  completely 
propitiated.  On  his  way  he  passed  by  Welbeck,  thence  to 
liufiford,  sleeping  at  Blythe  abbey,  and  reaching  Scroby  tiie 
next  day,  where  he  continued  until  Michaelmas.  Hen  he 
persevered,  according  to  Cavendish,  in  the  same  uno8tent4iti(W 
mode  of  life  which  he  had  observed  at  Southwell.  It  waehii 
custom  during  his  progress  to  enter  some  parish  church,  hear 
or  sing  mass,  or  cause  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach  to  the 
people.  That  done,  he  would  go  to  dinner  in  the  same  un- 
ostentatious way  at  a  house  in  the  town,  and  distribute  aliDi 
and  food  to  the  poor.  These  notices  which  convey  so  favoitt** 
able  an  impression  of  his  new  mode  of  life,  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  imagination  of  his  biographer.  They  are 
attested  by  one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality.  In* 
pamphlet  x>ublislied  in  1536,  long  after  Wolsey's  death,  ani 
from  a  quarter  that  was  not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  affootionto 
his  memory,  we  have  the  following  statement,  which  must  out^ 
weigh  the  malicious  representations  of  historians  like  Hall, 
Foxe,  and  their  heedless  imitators.  "  Who  was  less  l)eloved 
in  the  North,"  says  the  author,  "than  my  lord  Cardinal- 
God  have  his  soul ! — ^before  he  was  amongst  them  ?  ISTio 
better  beloved  after  he  had  been  there  awhile?  We ^  hate 
oftimes  whom  we  have  good  cause  to  love.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
see  how  they  were  turned,  how  of  utter  enemies  they  beoanw 
his  dear  friends.  lie  gave  bishops  a  right  good  example  how 
they  might  win  men's  hearts.  There  were  few  holy  days  but 
he  would  ride  five  or  six  miles  from  his  house,  now  to  this 
parish  church,  now  to  that,  and  there  cause  one  or  other  of  his 
doctors  to  make  a  sermon  unto  the  people.  He  sat  amongst 
them,  and  said  mass  before  aU  the  parish  '*  (unlike  the  bishopa 

»  IV.  p.  2878. 
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of  the  time) ;  ''  he  saw  why  churches  were  made.  He  began  to 
restore  them  to  their  right  and  proper  use.  He  brought  his 
dinner  with  him,  and  bade  divers  of  the  parish  to  it.  He 
inquired  whether  there  was  any  debate  or  grudge  between  any 
of  them.  If  thece  were,  after  dinner  he  sent  for  the  parties 
to  the  church,  and  made  them  all  one.  Men  say  well  that  do 
well.  God's  laws  shall  never  be  so  set  by  as  they  ought  before 
they  be  well  known."  * 

When  the  Cardinal  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  PrsBmunire,  and  surrender  all  his  possessions  and  pro- 
motions to  the  King,  he  had  evidently  been  led  to  believe  that 
he  would  be  relieved  from  all  further  molestation.  In  that 
respect  he  was  greatly  deceived.  From  his  faU  to  his  death, 
scarcely  a  week  was  suffered  to  pass  in  which  he  was  not 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  alarm  or  interruption.  The  courtiers 
about  the  King  were  unwilling  to  allow  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  escape  them  of  enriching  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Church.  There  had  been  no  such  instance  within 
the  memory  of  man  of  a  prelate  being  attainted  for  high 
treason,  whose  property  offered  so  great  a  temptation  to  the 
needy  and  the  covetous.  His  wealth  was  the  envy  of  all  men. 
His  houses,  his  furniture,  the  magnificence  of  his  plate, 
exceeded  by  far  those  of  any  subject,  and  were  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  those  of  royalty ;  for  his  taste  was  magnificent, 
and  in  the  arts  of  building  and  decoration  he  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries.  Greenwich  and  Windsor  showed  as 
nothing  beside  the  glories  of  Hampton  Court  and  York  House. 
Contemporary  evidence  which  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  royal 
palaces,  is  lavish  in  its  praise  of  the  splendour  and  beauty  of 
the  Cardinal's  two  great  residences;  and  even  his  smaller 
houses  at  the  More  and  at  Tittenhanger  were  objects  of 
Henry's  cupidity.  Magdalen  tower  in  Oxford  confirms  the 
verdict  of  Wolsey's  own  age ;  and  if  Christ  Church  falls  short 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  design  which  he  intended 
for  it,  that  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  work  was  marred, 
crippled,  and  disfigured  by  the  avarice  of  the  King  and  the 
flattery  of  those  to  whom  Henry  lent  a  willing  ear.  Besides 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  he  held  Winchester  and  St. 
Alban's ;  though  from  Winchester,  for  which  he  had  given  up 
Durham,  he  had  at  his  fall  received  no  emoluments  except  the 

'  Quoted  bj  Dr.  WorcUworth  in  King's  printer  in  1636,  consequently 

Singer's  edition,  p.  718,  from  the  rare  many      years     before     Cavendish's 

pamphlet  called  "  A  Bemedy  for  Sedi.  Memoir, 
tion,"  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
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1,000  marks  already  mentioned,  while  his  revenues  from  St. 
Alban's  were  inconsiderable.  Mach  of  his  wealth  had  been 
expended  in  providing  for  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Ipswich,  in  purchasing  for  their  endowments  hoases  and 
estates  of  the  minor  monasteries,  and  in  the  liberal  provision 
set  apart  for  both  of  these  foundations.  He  was,  in  fact, 
repated  to  be  much  richer  than  he  was  ;  for  the  porchase  of 
this  monastic  property,  the  legal  expenses  incidental  to  sneb 
purchases,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  courts,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  religious  inmates  whose 
houses  were  suppressed,  and  of  satisfying  all  claimants,  had 
exhausted  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue.  The  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  wealth  was  more  perilous  to  him  than  its  reality; 
for  it  not  only  brought  together  an  importunate  horde  of 
hungry  claimants,  but  those  who  sought  to  benefit  by  his  fall 
could  never  be  satisfied.  They  persuaded  themselves,  and 
they  persuaded  the  King,  that  the  Cardinal  must  have  oon* 
cealed  his  wealth;  that  he  had  hoarded  his  treasures,  and 
they  had  only  to  search  diligently  enough,  and  worry  him 
enough,  to  have  their  search  rewarded.  So  in  this  spirit  they 
ceased  not  to  torment  and  alarm  him  in  his  distant  exile; 
and  in  this  spirit  the  King  turned  a  deaf  and  obdurate  ear  to 
all  his  supplications  for  relief. 

Talking  the  matter  over  on  one  occasion  with  Cavendish, 
who  had  remarked  to  him  that  people  wondered  how  one  of 
**so  excellent  a  wit  and  high  discretion**  would  so  simply 
confess  himself  guilty  in  the  Praemunire,  when  he  might  well 
have  stood  the  trial,  Wolsey  explained  his  motives.  He  told 
his  querist,  that,  finding  his  enemies  had  induced  the  King  to 
make  the  cause  his  own,  and  by  occasion  thereof  to  seize  his 
property,  he  was  persuaded  that,  sooner  than  restore  it,  the 
King  would  procure  his  "  utter  undoing  and  destruction,**  or 
at  least  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  rather 
than  be  exposed  to  this  fate,  he  deemed  it  better  to  confess 
and  throw  himself  on  the  King*s  mercy,  '*  living  at  large  like 
a  poor  vicar,**  than  languishing  in  prison  with  all  his  goods 
and  honours.  "And  in  my  submission,"  he  added,  "the 
King,  I  doubt  not,  had  a  great  remorse  of  conscience,  wherein 
he  would  rather  pity  me  than  malign  me.  And  also  there  was 
a  continual  serpentine  enemy  about  the  King,  that  would,  I 
am  well  assured,  if  I  had  been  found  stiff-necked,  have  called 
continually  upon  the  King  in  his  ear  (I  mean  the  night  crow') 

1  Anne  BolejUf  or  her  ancle  the  Doke  of  Norf  ol  k.   Both  had  dark  oomplexioB^ 
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nitti  sneh  a  vehemency  that  I  should,  with  the  help  of  her 
usistance,  have  obtained  Booner  the  King's  indignation  than 
his  lawful  fayonr."  Therefore,  he  said,  he  preferred  the 
ehanoe  of  being  restored  to  the  King's  good  opinion — a  hope 
he  never  entirely  abandoned  until  the  last  scene  of  his  life — 
than  retain  his  possessions  without  it ;  quia  indignatio  principis 
m€Ts  est — a  truth  of  which  he  himself  was  shortly  after  destined 
to  be  a  most  conspicuous  example. 

Although  a  free  pardon  had  been  granted  him,  and  he  had 
been  secured  in  the  possession  of  his  diocese  of  York  on  con- 
dition of  surrendering  aU  his  other  spiritual  promotions,  he 
was  not  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  solitary  dignity. 
Aeoording  to  the  clumsy  technicalities  of  the  law,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  take  out  a  process  against  him,  and 
eonsequently  commissions  were  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  York- 
shire to  find  '^  certain  offices,"  as  it  was  called ;    in  other 
words,  to  make  inquisitions  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  See 
of  York.    Though  he  had  been  for  many  years  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  had  introduced  many  important  reforms  into  the 
practice  and  proceedings  of  Chancery,  either  he  was  so  much 
alarmed,  or  so  little  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  law, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Chief  Baron,^  expressing  his  fears  of  the 
zesult.     The  Chief  Baron  assured  him  that  it  was  a  mere; 
trmihim  Julmen,  and  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  adding 
that  though  the  writ  might  ''import  hard  words,"  it  was  no 
more  than  a  common  writ  for  the  King ;  and  he  advised  the 
Cardinal  to  think  no  more  about  it.    Wolsey,  however,  dicl  not 
recover  his  composure  on  this  assurance ;  for  though  the  bite 
of  the  law  is  worse  than  its  bark — and  both  are  bad  enough — 
he  knew  too  well  how  the  judges  of  that  time  were  slavishly 
dependent  on  the  Crown,  and  how  readily  at  its  bidding 
harmless  words  might  be  converted  into  deadly  weapons.     It 
was  the  curse  of  the  age  that  antiquated  statutes  and  sleeping 
enactments  might    be    suddenly   roused    up    into    bristling 
aetiyity;    especially  whenever  the  judges  thought  that  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  were  concerned  in  their  verdict.    His 
own  impeachment  in  the  Praemunire,  and  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  thd  clergy — hundreds  of  whom  had  never  purchased 
or  dreamt  of  purchasing  bulls  from  Bome — ^was  a  flagrant 
instance  of  judicial  iniquity.    A  letter  from  Cromwell  two 
months  after  shows  how  deep  and  lasting  was  the  Cardinal's 
aniiety.    In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal,  dated  from 

>  Richard  Ljster,  Jane  26 :  lY.  p.  2910. 
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Soothwell,  the  10th  of  Aogust,  he  refers  to  Wolsey's  appre- 
hension of  these  proceedings,  ''  the  finding  whereof,  as  I 
perceive,  ye  do  suppose  should  be  much  to  your  dishonor  and 
detriment."  He  assures  Wolsey  that  though  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  his  conviction  in  the  PrsBmunire  is  touched  upoOi 
his  pardon  and  restitution  are  nowise  affected.  ''  Wherefore 
it  may  please  your  Grace  to  quiet  yourself,  and  to  take  the 
finding  of  these  offices  patiently ;  and  upon  return  of  the 
same,  there  shall  be  such  order  taken,  that  your  Grace  shall 
not  be  interrupted  in  the  receiving  of  your  revenues,  or  other- 
wise be  molested  in  any  manner  case  for  any  new  soii'* 
Then,  after  comforting  the  Cardinal  with  better  news  of  his 
colleges,  he  proceeds  to  tell  him  how  much  is  bound  to  God, 
who  has  suffered  him  so  to  behave  in  his  diocese  that  he  has 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  people  there,  ''  the  report  whereof  in 
the  Court,  and  elsewhere  in  these  parts  (London),  is  and  has 
been  to  the  acquiring  and  augmenting  the  good  opinions  of 
many  persons  towards  your  Grace.  .  •  .  And,  notwithstanding 
your  good,  virtuous,  and  charitable  demeaning  and  usiDg 
yourself  in  those  parts,  is  not  by  your  enemies  interpreted 
after  the  best  fashion,  yet  always  follow  and  persevere  je 
attemperately  in  such  things  as,  your  worldly  affections  set 
apart,  shall  seem  to  stand  best  with  the  pleasure  of  God  and 
the  King."  He  then  cautions  him  against  the  report  that  he 
kept  too  great  a  house  and  retinue,  and  was  continnaDf 
building:  "therefore,  as  oftentimes  I  have  done,  I  mort 
heartily  beseech  your  Grace  to  have  respect  to  everything, 
and,  considering  the  time,  to  refrain  yourself  for  a  season 
from  all  manner  buildings,  more  than  mere  necessity  re- 
quireth,  which,  I  ^sure  your  Grace,  shall  cease  and  put  to 
silence  some  persons  that  much  speaketh  of  the  same.'*^ 

your  former  and  present  ettitoilMk 
npon   yott   with  charitj,  and  rdiw* 
you  from  this  miserable  poTerty.  I 
showed  him  that  the  1,000  mackiki' 
for  your  joamey  to  the  North  w«t 
spent  in  paying?  your  debts  pretM* 
to  leaving  London,  and  yon  had  t^ 
more   than   1001.,  so  that  yoa  ks>* 
been  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  ta{i|Ni^  j 
of  yourself  and  your  household ;  tkM  i 
as  for  the  magni6cent  buiMiiigs  J^i 
were  accused   of    making,  they  ff*] 
nothing  but   the   stopping  of  hoMi 
where  it  rained  in  from  the  wisdji^ 
doors,  Ac,  and  had  been  paid  ^f^\ 
receiver  at  Southwell  oat  of  hti 
money.  Nor  I  forgot  not  to  ni 


*  In  a  letter  addressed,  Aug.  4, 
by  Thomas  Rancom  to  Wolsey,  who 
had  been  sent  to  London  by  the 
Cardinal,  we  learn  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  "  I  have  spoken,"  he  says, 
*♦  to  Master  Secretary  (Gardiner),  and 
given  him  thanks  for  his  faithful  love 
to  you  .  .  .  beseeching  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  goodness,  and  declaring 
that,  whatsoever  was  thought  or 
spoken  by  other  men,  your  Grace 
specially  trwtted  in  him  above  aU  men, 
1  told  him  the  great  necessity  your 
Grace  was  in,  and  bogged  him  to 
'  solicit  the  King,  out  of  respect  to  the 
service  your  Grace  had  done  him,  that 
he  would,    out  of  consideration  for 
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These  remarks  are  followed  by  a  passage  which  might 
have  famished  Shakespeare  with  more  than  one  suggestion  in 
the  remarkable  dialogue  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouths  of 
the  great  Cardinal  and  his  scarcely  less  great  servant ;  only 
that  in  history  the  speakers  are  changed,  and  instead  of  the 
master  and  ecclesiastic  preaching  contentment  and  resignation 
to  the  inferior  and  the  layman,  the  parts  are  reversed.  Tet 
are  they  not  less  significant  of  human  character.  For  though 
men  in  misfortune  are  apt  to  sermonize,  rising  and  prosperous 
men  have  a  much  greater  faculty  and  aptitude  for  warning 
others  from  the  paths  of  ambition.  No  morality  is  so  cheap 
or  80  easy  as  where  the  moralist  believes  he  has  no  need  of 
his  own  prescription.  None,  therefore,  is  more  freely  offered, 
as  it  was  on  this  occasion.  "  I  do  reckon  your  Grace,"  says 
GromweU,  "  right  happy  that  ye  be  now  at  liberty  to  serve 
God,  and  to  learn  to  experiment  how  ye  shall  banish  and  exile 
the  vain  desires  of  this  unstable  world,  which  undoubtedly 
doth  nothing  else  but  allure  every  person  therein,  and  specially 
nieh  as  our  Lord  hath  most  endowed  with  his  gifts,  to  desire 
the  affections  of  their  mind  to  be  satisfied ;  in  studying  and 
seeking  whereof,  besides  the  great  travails  and  afflictions  that 
men  suffer  daily,  most  persons  ben  driven  to  extreme  repent- 
ance, and  searching  for  pleasure  and  felicity  find  nothing  but 
troable,  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  adversity.  Wherefore,  in  mine 
opimon,  your  Grace  being  as  ye  are,  I  suppose  ye  would  not 
be  as  ye  were  to  win  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  ever  ye  were 
possessed  of.''^ 

The  troubles  apprehended  by  Wolsey  on  this  occasion 
were  not  realized.  The  process  had  probably  no  other  object 
than  to  secure  the  King's  legal  rights,  and  those  of  his 
favourites,  to  whom  leases  and  pensions  had  been  granted  out 
of  Wolsey's  possessions.  And  though  their  validity  might  be 
questioned,  and  such  grants  at  least,  strictly  speaking,  lasted 
only  for  Wolsey's  life,  and  ought  not  to  have  prejudiced  his 
snecessors,  the  interpreters  and  dispensers  of  the  law  found  a 
|.  method  of  evading  the  law.  So  far  the  interests  of  others 
r    made  it  necessary  that  Wolsey's  rights  to  the  spiritual  promo- 

haw  that  he,  and  only  he,  was  privy  to    aocomplish    whatever    should    bo 

htn^  and  with  what  trust  yoa  com-  most  to  yonr  interest  and  pleasure, 

I     Biitfead  yonnelf  and  all  you  had  to  the  but  he  had  no  such  favor  with  the 

'^S*     ^  moved  him  touching  your  King  that  he  might  come  to  his  speech 

eoUegefl,    showiDg    how    much    they  at  all  times."     IV.  p.  2946. 
■Click  in  yonr  thoughts  ...  He  an-  '  August  18 :  State  Papers,  i.  365. 

■wered  that  he  was  perfectly  willing 
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tions  he  now  held,  or  had  held  when  these  grants  were  made, 
shoald  not  be  questioned.    But  whilst  the  exercise  of  his 
legatine  authority  was  regarded  as  no  bar  to  any  of  his 
actions  when  the  interests  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers  were 
involved,  it  was,   as  I  have  said,   very  different  with  hifl 
colleges.     Ipswich  was  totally  suppressed;    its  lands  and 
revenues  were  forfeited  to  the  Grown.    Christ  Church,  after 
narrowly  escaping  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  emerged  from  the 
fire  grievously  shorn  of  its  original  proportions,  and  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  its  endowments.    Ipswich  was  the  first  to 
suffer.    Its  estates  were  sequestrated  by  the  King's  command, 
and  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  rent.     The  income  of  the 
college  was  reduced  at  a  blow  to  8002.  a  year.     Three  months 
after,  Capon,  the  provost,  writes  to  Wolsey  that  he  and  the 
sub-dean  had  repaired  to  London,  and  retained  the  ablest 
counsel  they  could  find ;  but  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  as 
the  lands  of  the  college  had  been  granted  to  Wolsey  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  in  fee  simple,  when  he  was  still  under  the 
proemunire,  they  had  reverted  to  the  King.^      The  King's 
Council,  he  adds,  ''  have  made  books  to  find  offices  upon  all 
the  premises  {i.e.  have  made  inquisitions  on  the  lands  previoiu 
to  seizing  them),  and  we  have  no  remedy  except  to  petition 
the  King,  which  we  have  done,  but  with  little  comfort.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  but  perceive  the  King  intends  to  take  all  the  rents  to 
his  own  use."^    Eleven  days  after  he  writes  again  that  the 
King  had  resolved  to  dissolve  the  college,  and  seize  it  to  his 
own  use  before  Michaelmas  next.    Dr.  Stevens  (Gardiner)  has 
spoken  in  its  behalf,  but  the  King  will  not  hear  him.    The 
Commissioners  have  made  an  inventory  of  the  books,  plate, 
and  ornaments.^     This  ruthless  determination  was  carried 
out :  the  college  was  swept  away,  and  thus  one  of  the  noblest 
foundations  for  education,  so  much  needed  for  the  Eastern 
counties,  was  brought  to  desolation  by  the  avarice  of  the 
King  and  the  greed  of  his  favourites.* 

His  college  at  Oxford  was  less  harshly  treated.  On  the 
29th  of  April  Dr.  Tresham,  at  Wolsey's  desire,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  King,  beseeching  him  to  be  gracious  to  the 

*  April  11 :  Capon  to  Wolsey,  IV.  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  Wm.  Pi»- 
p.  28i5.  William,  Sir  Rich.  Page,  of  the  Kiog*f 

*  July  9  :  IV.  p.  2928.  chamber,  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  Sir  Andi. 
»  IV.  p.  2936.  Ughtred,    Sir    Edw.    Seymour,  Joha 

*  Henry  provided  for  the  college  Pen,  George  Colt,  Thomas  BanC^ 
at  Windsor  out  of  the  estates  of  Thos.  Pemberton,  and  others.  See 
Wolsey's  colleges.  Among  the  grantees       IV.  p.  2933. 

of  Wolsey's  estates  are  the  names  of 
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college,  becanee  it  was  begun  by  himself  as  the  chief  bene- 
factor, and  the  foundation  was  greatly  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  realm.  The  King  said,  in  reply  to  the 
petition,  that  none  of  the  lands  were  assured  to  the  college 
except  by  his  sufferance.  When  one  of  the  deputation  alleged 
that  they  were  his  faithful  subjects,  he  complained  that  several 
members  of  it  had  opposed  his  matter  at  Oxford.  A  few  only, 
he  said,  had  taken  his  part ;  alluding  to  the  opposition  made 
to  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  university  for  the  King's 
divorce.^  Already  part  of  the  chapel  furniture  had  been  given 
away ;  for,  on  a  request  being  made  to  Henry  by  Tresham  for 
"  white  copes  *'  for  the  high  days  of  Our  Lady,  the  King  told 
him  they  had  all  been  disposed  of,  and  not  one  of  them  was  left.* 
As  he  had  determined  to  find  "  offices  "  on  the  college  site 
and  its  lands,®  some  attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities  to 
anticipate  the  evil.    Active  searches  were  prosecuted  into  the 


*  A  cnrions  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Oxford  on  this  occasion, 
by  an  eye-witness,  will  be  found  in  a 
poem  pnblished  for  the  Boxburghe 
Club,  entitled  Oriaild  ihs  fifeeond, 
p.  75.  It  appears  that  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  chief  com- 
missioner on  the  King's  side ;  bat,  as 
the  writer  asserts, — 

"  There  was  used  no  indifiFerency. 
Bach  as  by  learning  made  against  the 

King, 
They  were  redargned  most  oraelly, 
Threatened  also  to  forego  their  living. 
On  th'other  side  all  thereto  inclining, 
They  had  high  cheering,  with  meed 

other  way ; 
Falsehood  triumphing,  Truth  quaking 

for  fray."— p.  76. 

The  students  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  so  highly  incensed  at 
these  proceedings  tiiat  at  Lincoln 
College,  where  the  Bishop  lodged,  they 
fastened  the  gates  with  ropes,  and 
painted  a  gallows  upon  them.  Another 
active  agent  in  the  Kiog*s  cause, 
Fra  Nicholas,  a  member  of  Wolsey's 
CoUeg^,  and  often  mentioned  in  these 
papers  as  a  vehement  partisan  on  the 
King's  side,  met  with  no  less  animosity, 
being  mobbed  by  the  women  of  Ox- 
ford: 

'  Alas !  said  some,  that  we  might  this 

knave  dress 
For  his  unthankful  daily  business 
Against  our  dear  Queen,  g^ood  Gry. 

sillidis; 


He  should  evil  to  cheeave  (achieve), 
he  should  not  sure  miss." 

Whereupon  they  flung  a  lump  of 
"Osmundys"  at  himj  and  for  this 
act  thirty  of  them  were  thrown  into 
Booardo. 

«  Tresham  to  Wolsey,  May  12: 

IV.  p.  2864. 

*  What  this  meant  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mission :  "  Whereas  the  most  reverend 
father  in  God,  Thomas  lord  cardinal, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  the  term  of 
St.  Michaelmas  last  past,  was  before 
us  in  our  Bench  justly  and  lawfully 
committed  (convicted  ?),  condemned, 
and  attainted  of  and  for  certain  great 
causes  and  offences  by  him  committed 
and  done  against  us,  our  regality  and 
laws;    Wherefore  he  hath  forfeited 
unto  us  all  his  castles,  houses,  lord- 
ships, Ac.,  whereof  he,  or  any  others 
to  his  use,  was  seized  or  possessed 
.  .  .  with  all  the  profits  and  revenues 
of  the  same :  And  forasmuch  as  it  is 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  said 
Cardinal  hath  not  only  enf  eofiTed  the 
dean  and  canons  of  a  college  by  him 
lately  erected  within  our  university  of 
Oxford  .  .  .  and  because  that  by  order 
of  our  laws  offices  must  be  found  for 
us,  comprising  the  certainty  of  the 
said  lands;  we,  intending  the  effect 
of  our  said  laws  in  that  behalf  to  be 
enforced,  have  authorised  you,  by  our 
Commission  under  our  Great  Seal,  to 
enquire  of  the  same,"  etc.    Howard's 
Letters,  p.  157. 
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college  muniments,  both  at  Oxford  and  in  London,  but  the 
result  was  not  more  favourable  than  before.  All  the  grants 
were  found  to  be  void  in  law ;  and  the  judges  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion,  that  as  Wolsey  had  used  his  legatine  authority 
and  in&inged  the  statute  of  Provisors  before  his  donations 
were  made  to  the  college,  all  such  donations  were  void,  and 
were  now  at  the  King's  pleasure.  ''As  the  King  was  at 
Windsor,"  writes  John  Higden,  the  dean  of  Christchurch,  "I, 
the  Dean,  and  Robert  Carter,  spake  with  my  Lord  of  Norfolk, 
who  at  first  called  us  into  his  priyy  chamber,  and  declared  we 
should  have  no  more  lands  than  such  as  belonged  to  the  priory 
Prideswide.**  The  college  was  to  be  dissolved,  the  buildings 
to  be  taken  down  and  reduced  to  an  extent  conformable  with 
the  lands  of  the  priory.  But  after  they  had  shown  the  Doke 
that  a  loss  of  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  King  if  the  college 
were  dissolved,  he  mused  awhile,  and  then  went  straight  to 
the  King.  In  the  mean  time  they  were  advised  by  Norris  to 
attend  at  the  King's  closet,  and  speak  with  his  Majesty,  as  he 
went  to  mass.  Whilst  they  were  waiting,  Gardiner  came  in, 
and  promised  faithfully  to  do  the  best  he  could  to  second  their 
petition.  **  As  soon  as  the  King  entered,  I,  the  Dean,  delivered 
him  the  college  letters ;  which  he  graciously  accepted,  and 
calling  me.  Carter  and  Tresham,  apart,  said,  siihmUsd  voct, '  I 
understand  that  ye  are  come  unto  us,  as  suitors  for  your 
college,  and  have  brought  with  you  a  letter  of  attorney  to 
commune  with  our  Council,  and  to  take  some  good  way  for 
the  behoof  of  your  house.  Surely  we  propose  to  have  an 
honorable  college  there,  but  not  so  great  and  of  such  magnifi- 
cence as  my  Lord  Cardinal  intended  to  have,  for  it  is  not 
thought  meet  for  the  common  weal  of  our  realm ;  yet  will  we 
have  a  college  honorably  to  maintain  the  service  of  God  and 
literature.  And  as  touching  communication  to  be  held  with  our 
Council,  there  are  few  of  our  learned  counsel  present  at  this  time. 
We  will  that  ye  continue  as  ye  have  done.  Until  Michaelmas 
next  coming,  receive  your  rents,  and  then  repair  to  us.' 

**  As  the  King  went  he  called  my  Lords  of  Norfolk  and 
Wiltshire.  These  two  are  now  favourable  to  the  college  ;  for 
Norfolk  came  afterwards,  and  said  to  us  :  *  Sirs,  albeit  I  have 
spoken  hardly  to  you  at  the  beginning,  yet  will  I  be  a  helper 
in  your  matter,  for  the  King  is  very  gracious  Lord  unto  yon, 
and  purposes  that  ye  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  lands  than 
I  spake  of.  Move  not  the  King  contrary  to  his  pleasure  in  no 
case,  for  he  is  minded  to  be  very  beneficial  unto  you ;  and  as 
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tot  the  oommisBionSy  labour  not  to  stay  them,  nor  care  not  for 
them.' " » 

The  great  object  of  the  Dean  and  his  followers  was,  if 
possible,  to  stay  the  commission,  and  obtain  a  supersedeas  for 
the  college  lands  in  general.  They  had  already  managed,  by 
the  help  of  Gardiner,  to  have  the  site  and  circnit  of  the  college 
exempt  from  all  interference  by  .the  commissioners.  To  obtain 
more  than  this  was  by  no  means  easy.  On  the  6th  of  October 
they  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  Chancellor, 
at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  and  delivered  to  him  Wolsey's  letters. 
"He  entertained  us  very  gently,"  says  Tresham  to  Wolsey, 
**  but  a  supersedeas  we  could  not  obtain,  for  he  said  the  King's 
Council  had  sent  him  word  to  the  contrary."  For  some 
reason,  not  clearly  explained,  the  supersedeas  obtained  by 
Gardiner  was  either  revoked,  or  was  not  sufficient.  "  I  fear," 
says  the  writer,  ''  that  no  supersedeas  will  be  granted,  and  the 
college  will  be  taken  from  your  Grace,  to  its  no  little  hindrance. 
As  touching  the  land  and  appropriation,  they  will  escheat  to 
the  King.     I  exhort  your  Grace  to  patience."  ^ 

On  More's  advice  they  resolved  to  make  suit  to  the  King, 
who  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  and  on  the  10th  had  an 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  told  them  that  the 
King  had  granted  no  supersedeas,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
(Sir  Thomas  Boleyn),  who  had  at  first  affirmed  it,  afterwards 
denied  it  in  Norfolk's  presence.  On  the  1 1th  their  suit  was 
more  successful.  ''I  have  got  a  supersedeas  sealed  in  the 
Chancery,  and  allowed  by  the  Bang's  council,"  writes  Tresham 
on  the  11th  of  October.  "  The  chancellor  (More)  is  very  good 
in  this  matter ;  he  entertained  me  very  lovingly,  and  showed 
me  that  Master  Stevens  (Gardiner)  is  especially  good  to  the 
college  ...  I  hope  to  obtain  Mr.  Baynton  ®  by  the  promise 
of  a  fee,  and  so  consequently  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  for  that  is 
the  chief  way,  after  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Butts,  the  which,  with 
Mr.  Chambre,  most  humbly  recommend  them  to  your  Grace, 
and  say  that  they  will  do  what  they  may  (can).  .  .  .  My  Lord 
Chancellor  fears  that  the  King  will  in  conclusion  have  your 
Grace's  college  for  all  the  supersedeas,  but  he  added  that  Mr. 
Secretary  (Gardiner)  was  active  for  its  continuance,  and  he 
thought  the  King  could  not  make  it  less  than  you  intended. 
I  trust,"  he  adds,  "it  shall  continue,  as  we  shall  now  be 
impartially  heard  by  the  Chief  Justice."  * 

»  Higden  to  Wolsey,  August  22 :      IV.  p.  3004. 
lY.  p.  2»63.  '  A  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

'  Tresham  to  Wolsey,  October  7 :  M V.  p.  3010. 
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The  destruction  of  his  colleges  was  regarded  by  Wolsey 
with  inexpressible  anguish  and  dismay.     They  had  formed  for 
years  the  darling  project  of  his  life.      The  old  feeling  of 
founder  and  benefactor,  scorned  and  ridiculed  by  hebdomadal 
philosophers  in  these  days,  had  not  yet  died  out  in  an  age 
when  munificence  was  still  regarded  as  a  virtue.     Amidst  the 
transitory  glory  and  demoralizing  occupations  of  this  life,  men 
still    craved  for    a    permanent    resting-place,    where    their 
memories  should  be  associated  with  the  pure  and  uncorrupted 
affections  of  the  young,  and  thoughts  of  themselves  should 
rise  to  Heaven  in  prayers  and  orisons  uttered  by  lips  as  yet 
untarnished  by  the  world.   Perhaps  in  the  old  Church,  a  sense 
of  a  common  Christendom,  a  communion  in  which  the  Uving 
and  the  dead  alike  formed  one  society,  did  something  to  main* 
tain  sentiments  of  this  kind,  which  grew  weaker  when  moi 
ceased  to  care  for  any  but  their  own  individual  faith  and  salva- 
tion, and  a  live  dog  was  more  highly  valued  than  a  dead  Hon. 
But,  whatever  it  was,  these  colleges,  with  which  his  name 
should  for  ever  be  associated  when  his  other  deeds  were  par- 
doned or  forgotten,  were  the  cherished  objects  of  Wolfley'fl 
thoughts.    For  them  he  had  incurred  vast  expense  and  cease- 
less trouble  in  England  and  in  Rome.     The  bulls  required 
before  any  monastic  house  could  be  suppressed  and  converted 
to  secular  uses  were  numerous  and  costly,  whilst  the  cumbrous 
legal  proceedings  involved  in  the  transfer  of  property,  the 
cancelling  and  renewal  of  leases,  were  enormous.     The  legal 
procedure  of  two  courts,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  with 
their  minute  and  endless  technicalities,  would  have  dismayed 
one  of  less  courage  and  determination  than  Wolsey.     But  now 
all  the  hopes  and  labours  of  many  years  were  to  be  given  to 
the  winds — for  a  hard  construction  of  the  law — for  a  mere 
flaw,  which  no  lawyer  of  the  time,  however  astute,  could 
possibly  have  foreseen.     One  single  expression  in  the  transfer 
of  these  collegiate  estates  might  have  saved  them,  would  save 
them  even  now,  if  the  King,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  error,  and  insisting  upon  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  had 
been  willing  to  accept  a  moral  and  equitable  construction. 
But  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  hardened 
himself  against  all  sentiments  of  generosity.     The  easy  acqui- 
sition of  Wolsey's    houses,    manors,    property,   plate,    and 
furniture,  instead  of  satisfying,  excited  still  more  the  cupidity 
of  his  master.     The  old  failing,  of  which  indications  were 
visible  in  earlier  times,  now  began  to  display  itself  in  a  more 
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unmistakable  maimer.  The  exactions  from  the  clergy,  the 
seizmre  of  Church  property,  the  suppression  of  religious 
fbimdations,  are  traceable  to  that  spirit  of  greed,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father.  The  example  thus  set  by  the 
King  was  followed,  as  it  was  recommended,  by  the  nobility. 
Schemes  of  Church  spoliation,  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  are 
among  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  popular  devices  of  the 
age. 

By  Wolsey  himself  the  loss  of  power,  the  forfeiture  of  his 
estates,  and  even  his  exile  to  York,  were  regarded  with  in- 
difference, compared  with  the  ruin  of  his  colleges.  For 
leooYery  of  the  former  he  made  little  or  no  effort;  for  the 
preservation  of  his  colleges  he  bestirred  himself  with  ceaseless 
and  untiring  energy,  employing  all  the  little  influence  he  still 
possessed,  or  believed  he  possessed,  with  men  in  power,  to 
xesoue  them  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  When  the  news 
of  the  King's  intention  to  insist  on  their  forfeiture  reached  the 
unfortunate  prelate,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell: — ''I  am  in  such 
indisposition  of  body  and  mind  by  the  reason  of  such  great 
heaviness  as  I  am  in,  being  put  from  my  sleep  and  meat  for 
Buch  advertisements  as  I  have  had  from  you  of  the  dissolution 
of  my  colleges ;  with  the  small  comfort  and  appearance  that 
I  have  to  be  relieved  by  the  King's  highness  in  this  mine 
extreme  need,  maketh  me  that  I  cannot  write  unto  you,  for 
weeping  and  sorrow.  Wherefore,  these  shall  be  not  only  to 
give  nnto  you  my  most  effectual  thanks  for  such  great  pains 
as  ye  have  taken  in  all  my  causes  .  .  .  but  also  to  recom- 
mend my  poor  estate  and  colleges  to  your  and  other  good 
friends'  help  and  relief,  beseeching  Ood  to  inspire  in  the 
King's  heart  more  pity  and  compassion.'*' 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  informs  Cromwell  how  greatly 
deairooB  he  is  to  understand  how  affairs  proceed  concerning 
hiB  colleges.  *'  Surely,"  he  adds,  "  if  you  knew  what  heaviness 
of  mind  I  am  in  presently,  and  that  the  same  daily  more  and 
more  do  increase,  I  have  no  doubt  your  gentle  heart  would 
liave  compassion  thereof."  Even  when  his  mind  was  more 
•et  at  rest  by  the  assurance  that  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
see  were  not  to  be  seized,  he  could  not  help  complaining  to 
the  same  faithful  adviser :  ^*  Such  bruits  and  opinions  have 
qpnmgen  thereof  in  these  parts  that  I  am  weary  of  hearing 
them.     There  is  nothing  here  but  lamentation  and  mourning, 

*  lY.  p.  2936.     See  also  his  letter  to  Gardiner,  p.  2938. 
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not  knowing  certainly  what  will  follow.  I  {xray  God  that  I 
may  be  once  in  repose,  and  regard  may  he  had  to  my  poor 
estate  and  old  service."  He  begs  Cromwell  ''to  use  his 
dexterity  to  bring  the  doke  of  Norfolk  to  reason."  ^ 

As  all  hope  of  preserving  his  new  foundation  at  Ipswich 
had  failed,  his  utmost  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  college  at  Oxford.    It  is  monmfol  to  think 
that  such  ceaseless  importunities  should  have  been  needed  ; 
that  Henry,  who  professed  to  be  an  admirer  and  patron  of 
learning,   should  have  required  such  repeated  solicitations 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  forego  any  portion  of  the  endow- 
ments, and  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  request.    It  is  trae 
that  the  Crown  lawyers,  with  that  servility  which,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  distinguished  or  rather  degraded  the 
Bench  during  this  reign,  had  advised  the  King  that  all  the 
lands  and  livings  appropriated  to  the  college  had  reverted  to 
the  Crown  by  the  Cardinal's  attainder ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  if  Wolsey  had  anticipated  treatment  so  severe,  and 
such  utter  forgetfulness  of  his  past  services,  he  would  have  so 
easily  admitted  his  guilt,  and  made  no  effort  to  defend  him- 
self.    Certainly  no  sovereign  of  any  generosity,  who  had 
employed  and  trusted  such  a  minister  as  Wolsey,  and  had 
approved  all  his  proceedings  in  this   matter,   would  have 
availed  himself  of  an  error  for  which  the  King  was  no  less 
responsible  than  his  minister.     Though  Henry  had  taken 
little  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  these  colleges,  he  had 
more  than  once  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  their  erection. 
Now,  however,  when  the  chance  was  offered  him  of  converting 
their  property  to  his  own  use,  Wolsey's  design  was  deemed 
too  magnificent;   a  more  meagre  provision  was  considered 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  education. 

In  this  critical  state  of  his  foundation  at  Oxford,  Wolsey 
in  the  last  hope  addressed  the  following  pathetic  letter  to  the 
King.  **  Most  gracious  sovereign  Lord  and  merciful  Prince! 
Prostrate  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  with  weeping  tears,  these 
shall  be  in  most  reverent  and  humble  manner  to  recommend 
unto  your  excellent  charity  and  goodness  the  poor  college  of 
Oxford,  which,  for  the  great  zeal  and  affection  that  your  Grace 
beareth  to  good  letters  and  nourishing  of  learning,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  my  painful  and  long  continued  service,  your  Grace 
was  contented  that  I  should  erect,  found,  and  establish.  And 
where,  notwithstanding  my  conviction  in  the  Praemunire  .  .  • 

'  IV.  p.  2949. 
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it  has  pleased  your  Highness,  to  your  perpetual  merit,  honor, 
and  renown,  to  impart  your  mercy,  liberality,  and  bountiful- 
ness  unto  me  •  •  •  so  it  may  please  you  to  have  pity  on  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  the  said  college,  who  are  coming  to  know 
your  pleasure  concerning  their  establishment."  ^ 

He  was  not  destined  to  learn  the  result  of  all  these  earnest 
entreaties  and  efforts.  Matters  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  he  left  Scroby  for  Cawood 
Castle,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tork,  confirming  many 
children  that  were  brought  to  him,  both  at  St.  Oswald's  Abbey 
and  at  Ferrybridge.  More  than  six  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  had  left  London — a  period  unusually  long,  even  in 
those  days — and  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  metropolitan 
city;  nor,  so  far  as  it  appears,  had  he  ever  visited  his 
cathedral.  The  reason  for  this  delay  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  archbishop  to  enter  his 
metropolitan  church  until  after  his  installation — a  ceremony 
of  some  magnificence,  followed  by  a  sumptuous  feast,  of  which 
Archbishop  Neville,  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  set  an  extra- 
ordinary example.  Stript  of  all  his  property,  and  reduced  to 
great  distress,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cardinal  had  not  the  means 
of  providing  what  was  considered  necessary  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  waited  consequently  until  his  rents  had  been  received, 
in  order  that  his  installation  feast  might  not  be  wholly  un- 
worthy of  his  fame  and  dignity.  A  list  of  the  debts  incurred 
by  him  during  his  residence  at  Cawood  has  been  preserved,^ 
with  an  account  of  the  provisions  received  by  his  officers  against 
the  proposed  ceremony.  In  this  manner  the  whole  month  of 
October  passed  away  without  any  event  of  importance.  On  a 
visit  from  Dr.  Higden,  the  Dean  of  York,  and  the  prebendaries, 
who  had  given  him  to  understand  that,  according  to  precedent, 
he  could  not  enter  the  choir,  nor  have  even  a  stall  tlaere,  until 
after  his  installation,  he  ordered  it  to  take  place  on  Monday, 


"  IT.  p.  2961.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the  same  snb- 
ieet  be  layB  that  as  he  had  never 
mtended  to  ase  his  legatine  aathoritj 
to  the  derogation  of  the  King's 
Agnity,  it  would  be  great  pity  *'  that 
to  theee  poor  innocents  (his  scholars) 
the  shazpnees  and  rif^nr  of  the  law 
•hoiild  be  ministered."  He  adds,  that 
in  the  erection  and  foundation  of  the 
coDege  he  had  been  guided  by  the 
■dTioe  of  aU  the  Judges.  It  is  quito 
clear  that  the  Act  of  PrsBmnnire  was 


never  intended  to  be  interpreted  as  it 
was  in  Wolsoy's  case,  whiTo  the  If^ga- 
tine  authority  was  used  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  and  with  its  full  consent, 
and  not  against  the  Crown.  In  another 
letter  he  states  that  the  college  had 
been  erected  by  the  grants  of  tho 
King  and  the  Pope  as  effectually  as 
could  be  devised.  If,  therefore,  it  was 
an  offence  against  the  laws,  it  is  one 
of  which  the  King  and  the  Judges 
were  no  less  guilty  than  himself. 
•  IV.  p.  3048. 
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the  7th  of  November.  When  the  event  became  generally 
known  in  the  diocese,  many  presents  of  wild  fowl,  venison, 
and  other  provisions,  were  offered  by  the  gentlemen  and  the 
religions  honses  of  the  county ;  all  of  whom,  equally  with  the 
Cardinal  himself,  had  not  the  least  anticipation  of  the  event 
that  was  so  soon  to  follow. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  his 
enemies  had  not  ceased  to  keep  a  watchfol  eye  upon  his 
movements.  Prompted  by  jealousy  and  suspicion,  they  bad 
contrived  to  gain  intelligence  of  all  his  words  and  actions,  bi 
removed  as  he  was  from  the  Court.  Messengers  passing 
continually  to  and  fro,  and  keeping  the  Cardinal  in  a  continual 
ferment  of  agitation  and  alarm,  had  not  failed  to  carry  baek 
to  their  employers  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  doings.  It 
had  never  been  expected  that  he  would  apply  himself  so 
heartily  to  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  province,  or  gain  so 
rapidly  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  he  was  now  for  the 
first  time  associated.  The  popularity  of  the  Cardinal  in  his 
new  position  no  less  alarmed  them  on  its  own  account,  than 
from  the  dread  it  inspired  of  his  possible  return  to  the  King's 
favour,  and  the  restoration  of  his  former  influence.  Among 
the  most  implacable  of  his  enemies,  and  the  least  scmpolons, 
were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  both  of  whom 
were  resolved  to  take  every  measure  to  alienate  the  King  from 
his  former  minister,  by  exciting  suspicions  in  his  mind  of  the 
Cardinal's  loyalty,  and  by  suggestions  partly  true,  partly 
misrepresented,  and  partly  fictitious.  The  true  and  the  false 
were  so  artfully  blended  as  to  give  plausibility  enough  to  both, 
and  arouse  the  anger  of  the  King,  who  now  determined  on  the 
Cardinal's  arrest.  The  plot  had  evidently  been  in  preparation 
some  days  before  the  blow  fell.  It  was  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  secresy,  lest  it  should  reach  Wolsey's  ears,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  or  explaining  his 
conduct  to  the  King.  In  an  account  of  an  interview  between 
Thomas  Arundel  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  certain  particulars 
have  been  preserved,  showing  the  implacable  animosity  with 
which  the  Duke  still  continued  to  persecute  the  fallen  minister, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  Wolsey  had  made  to  soften  his 
resentment.  The  writer  informs  the  Cardinal  that  he  had 
delivered  his  letters  to  the  Duke  at  Hampton  Court,  **  with 
as  lowly  recommendations  as  he  could  devise ;  "  and  in  con- 
versation with  him  had  enlarged  upon  Wolsey's  good  fashions 
d  manner  of  living,  trying  to  persuade  him  how  little  the 
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Cardinal  aspired  to  the  renewal  of  his  authority.  At  these 
words  the  Duke  burst  into  a  violent  rage,  and  exclaimed,  that 
no  man  should  make  him  believe  that ;  and  the  more  Arundel 
spake  to  the  contrary,  the  more  irritated  the  Duke  became. 
''After  many  contradictions  on  both  sides,"  continues  Arundel, 
''he  showed  me,  though  I  list  to  be  blinded,  I  should  blind 
no  man  here ;  for  he  said  he  had  both  your  Grace's  hand  to 
the  contrary,  and  knew  of  three  messages,  sent  by  three  divers 
persons  from  your  Grace  to  the  King,  whereby  it  might  well 
appear  that  ye  desired  as  much  authority  as  ever."  These 
messengers  were  Brierton,  Leyton,  and  a  third,  whose  name 
Arondel  had  forgotten;  but  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
Wriothesley,  then  of  little  account,  but  who  afterwards  played 
snch  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  reign.  Wolsey 
had  reminded  each  of  these  messengers  of  the  benefits  he  had 
eonferred  on  them  and  their  families,  all  of  which  they  had 
evidently  servilely  reported  to  Norfolk,  who  had  put  an  un- 
favourable construction  on  their  reports.^  What  the  Duke 
meant  by  the  proofs  he  had  received  in  Wolsey's  handwriting, 
and  how  he  had  obtained  them,  must  now  be  explained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  a  year  before  Wolsey *s 
fall,  he  had  earnestly  entreated  the  French  ambassador,  Du 
Bellay,  to  induce  his  master,  the  French  King,  to  vmte  a  letter 
in  the  Cardinal's  favour  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  express  his  regret 
that  Wolsey  had  incurred  the  King's  displeasure.  He  was 
desired  to  signify  his  hopes  that  the  King  would  moderate  his 
displeasure  out  of  consideration  to  Wolsey's  eminent  services. 
In  making  this  request  to  Du  Bellay,  Wolsey  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  no  hint  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  transpire,  as  he 
apprehended  that  his  enemies  would  make  use  of  it  for  his 
destmotion.'  The  message  was  sent  to  the  French  ambas- 
■ador  by  one  whom  the  Cardinal  implicitly  trusted  and 
employed  on  the  most  secret  occasions,  Augustine,  an  Italian 
physician.  He  was  ignorant,  at  the  time  when  he  made  this 
request,  that  the  French  King,  notwithstanding  his  earnest 
profession  of  gratitude  and  attachment,  had  already  basely 
betrayed  him,  and  had  insinuated  to  Suffolk  that  Wolsey  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Home  unfavourable  to  the  King's 
diyorce.  Du  Bellay  was  succeeded  in  his  mission  by  John 
Joachim  de  Yaux,^  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1580. 

'  IV.  p.  8013.  ployed  by  the  Fronoh  King,  was  a 

'  IT.  p.  2676.  subtle  Italian. 

'  De  Vauz  himself,  although  em. 
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His  mission,  aocorduig  to  the  Imperial  ambassador,  though, 
of  coarse,  not  ostensibly  acknowledged,  was  to  reinstate  the 
Cardinal  in  the  King's  favour.     ''The  said  Joachim,*'  sajs 
Ghapuys,  ''  lodges  at  a  house  of  one  of  the  Cardinal's  servants; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Cardinal,  though  unwell,  sent 
his  physician,  a  Venetian  in  whom  he  has  much  confidence, 
who  remained  with  De  Yaox  for  four  or  five  days."    GhapnjB 
imagined  that  the  object  of  their  conference  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  to  his  former  dignity,  as  the  French 
distrusted  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     The  true  purpose  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  explained  in  a  letter  by  De  Yauz  to  Francis  I.,  on  the 
J.5th  of  March,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Cardinal,  who  wis 
then  at  Richmond,  not  only  hoped  but  fully  expected  the 
assistance  he  had  desired  of  the  French  King,  and  that  the 
demonstration  of  their  bounty  towards  him  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  his  fall.     It  is  clear  that  Augustine 
was  employed  in  this  confidential  transaction,  and  his  care  of 
Wolsey  in  his  sickness  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  had 
augmented  still  more  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  master.     This  man  was  a  traitor  of  the  deepest  dje.^ 
He  was  necessitous,  as  we  learn  by  his  numerous  letters  and 
importunities  for  money.     He  had  been  bribed  by  Norfolk  to 
betray  and  accuse  his  master.     On  the  8th  of  November  Be 
Vaux  wrote  to  the  constable  Montmorenci,  stating  that  he 
]iad  delayed  bis  despatch  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the 
"poor  Cardinal,"  in  regard  to  whom  the  King  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  had  assured  him,  upon  oath,  that  they  had  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  against  him  (De  Vaux),  but  looked  upon 
him  as  their  good  servant.     Norfolk  and  Suffolk  had  begged 
him,  with  great  earnestness,  to  accept  this  assurance.     "  Bnt 
as  to  the  Cardinal,"  continues  De  Vaux,  "  I  fear  there  are  no 
hopes.      They  say  that  they  have  many  and   grave  proofs 
against  him  ;  and  the  King  has  told  me  that  he  has  intrigued 
against  his  Majesty,  both  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom,  telling 
me  where  and  how,  and  that  oncy  and  perhaps  more  than  one, 
of  his  servants  have  discovered  and  accused  him."     He  con- 
cludes by  assuring  Montmorenci  that  he  is  much  grieved  at 
the  Cardinal's  danger.^ 

*  IV.  p.  2861.     Tho  treachery  of  sach  matter  na  is  mentioned  in  a  ho^ 

this  rascal  is  placed  beyond  dispute.  written  with  his  own  linnd,  concerniBf 

lie  was  bribed  and  bought  by  Norfolk  the  late  Cardinal,"  and  presfni^  ta 

for   1001.      His   bond    consenting  to  Norfolk,  will  be  found  in  IV.  p.  Jl)57. 
forfeit  that  amount,  i.e.  return  it,  in  •  IV.  p.  3029. 

the  event  of  not  keeping  secrot  '*  all 
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Little  doubt,  I  think,  can  exist  that  Augustine  betrayed  to 
Norfolk  Wolsey'B  communications  with  the  French  court, 
giYing  them  a  turn  that  would  suit  Norfolk's  purposes,  and 
best  earn  a  traitor's  wages.  Anyhow,  such  a  communication, 
however  innocent,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  Henry's  rage,  as 
Norfolk  anticipated.  The  accusation,  based  upon  such  un- 
latia&ctory  evidence,  soon  took,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  a 
lefinite  and  official  shape;  and  the  Cardinal's  guilt  was 
considered  established,  although  there  was  no  proof  whatever 
that  he  had  corresponded  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  no 
probability  in  the  charge.  This  had,  doubtless,  been  contrived 
between  Norfolk  and  the  Cardinal's  unprincipled  physician; 
ind  it  would  look  as  if  a  Nemesis  had  overtaken  Wolsey  for 
[lis  share  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  condemnation,  though 
tie  was  only  the  King's  instrument  on  that  occasion ;  for  the 
Dnke  also  was  betrayed  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  to  his 
Bxecntion  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  servants.  It  could 
Qot  be  denied  by  De  Vaux  that  Wolsey  had  employed  Augustine, 
as  already  stated,  in  negociating  with  the  French  court,  and 
this  gave  probability  to  whatever  falsehood  his  betrayer  might 
invent  to  serve  himself  and  ruin  his  master,  by  pretending 
that  Wolsey  had  intrigued  with  the  Pope  and  other  courts 
against  the  King.  De  Vaux,  though  professing  so  much  com- 
miseration for  the  Cardinal,  was  scarcely  more  honest  than 
file  rest.  He  joined  in  the  outcry  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
the  Cardinal,  though  he  had  paid  assiduous  court  to  Wolsey 
ui  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  "  I  received  at  Blois,"  writes 
fiiyan  to  Henry  VHI.,  **  your  letters  under  signet,  dated  York 
Place  ( Wolsey 's  former  residence),  November  11th,  thereby 
perceiving  the  right  detestable  practices  and  conspiracies, 
newbf  canfessedf^  and  set  forth  by  the  lord  Cardinal  archbishop 
of  Tork,  as  well  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  as  within  your  realm, 
Bzpressly  against  your  most  noble  estate  and  royal  dignity. 
Recording  to  the  tenor  thereof,  I  resorted  to  the  Coui*t,  desiring 
k>  speak  with  the  Great  Master  (Montmorenci),  and  who, 
bnmediately  after  he  saw  me,  demanded  if  news  out  of 
ESngland  lately  I  had  not  heard.  I  then,  desiring  to  know 
what  should  move  him  to  inquire,  had  for  answer  of  him, 
that  the  King  his  master  was  advertised  from  his  ambassador 
Ihere  (De  Vaux)  that  the  lord  Cardinal  was  by  your  Highness' 
commandment  in  hold ;  but  what  offences  he  had  made  was 
pO  him  utterly  unknown ;  notwithstanding,  he  said,  the  King 

'  This  also  was  an  inyention.    Thcro  was  no  such  confeBsion. 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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your  brother  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  thought  he  had  well 
merited  his  said  imprisonment."   To  this  Bryan  replied  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  prevent  all  untrue  surmises  that  might  arise 
respecting  this  event ;  ''  showing  him  if  the  partioukrities 
which  I  said  did  chiefly  concern  presumptuous  (presumptive) 
sinister  practices  made  to  the  Court  of  Rome  for  reducing  him 
(Wolsey)  to  his  former  estate  and  dignity,  contrary  to  his 
allegiance,  were  as  much  known  to  the  French  king  and  my 
Lady  as  they  were  to  your  Highness,  there  was  no  doubt  they 
would  much  abhor  the  same.    He  made  answer  that  thonj^ 
the  French  king  had  no  knowledge  of  such  seditious  and 
traitorous  misbehavior,  they  judged  that  so  just  a  prince  as 
Henry  would  not  have  pimished  the  Cardinal  without  his 
heinous  deserts.''     After  dinner  Bryan  was  introduced  to 
Francis,  and  repeated  what  he  had  already  told  MontmoreneL 
The  King  replied  that  nothing  would  ever  have  induced  him 
to  listen  to  any  tales  reflecting  on  the  King's  honour,  and 
demanded  the  particulars  of  Wolsey's  offences ;  which  Bzyaa 
said  he  knew  not^  but  they  should  be  sent  him  speedily; 
*'  which  answer  he  accepted  very  well,  saying  he  perceited 
much  faithful  kindness  in  the  King,  and  thought  ever  thai  » 
pompous  and  ambitious  a  heart,  sprung  out  of  so  vHe  a  stod, 
wotdd  once  (one  day)  show  forth  the  baseness  of  his  nature,  ond 
most  commonly  against  him  that  hath  raised  him  from  low  degree 
to  high  dignity,  as  ye  have  done ;  and  he  said  he  thought  by  kis 
outrageous  misbehaviour  ^  he  had  well  merited  either  a  life  wcne 
than  death  J  or  else  of  all  deaths  the  most  cruel.     Sir,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  the  relation  made  unto  the  King  your  brother  by 
M.  De  Vaux,  his  ambassador,  was  of  very  good  sort  in  dis- 
closing the  misdemeanor  of  the  said  Cardinal."  * 

On  the  spirit  and  tone  of  this  interview  I  leave  my  readers 
to  their  own  reflections.  Its  baseness  must  be  shared  between 
the  servile  minister,  the  treacherous  sovereign,  the  ungrateful 
master.  I  pass  on  to  the  further  revelation  of  the  scheme 
now  set  on  foot  by  the  Cardinal's  unscrupulous  and  unrelenting 
enemies,  who,  noble  as  they  were  by  birth,  and  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  King,  had  committed  themselves  to  a  course  of 
treachery,  falsehood,  and  deceit  unknown  to  all  historiaoSt 
The  ordinary  chroniclers  of  the  day  accepted  the  official 
account  of  Wolsey's  crimes  without  examination,  probacy 
without  suspicion.     That  account  has  been  repeated  since 

*  Neither  Francis  nor  Bryan  knowing  whftt  it  was ! 
'  State  Papers,  Yii.  211  (abridged). 
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with  little  variation  to  the  present  time ;  and  popular  miscon- 

oeptionB  have  borne  as  hardly  and  unjustly  on  Wolsey's 

memory  in  this  respect,  as  the  ingratitude  of  bis  sovereign 

and  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  have  desired.    No  com- 

ponetion  was  felt  for  his  wretchedness — no  respite  was  allowed 

to  his  Bufferings.    Month  after  month  they  harassed  him  as 

we  have  seen,  broken  as  he  was  in  health  and  fortune,  and 

worn  out  by  labours  such  as  no  statesman  had  ever  endured. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Imperial  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 

(Atarles  V.,  we  come  upon  minute  and  authentic  details  of  the 

plot  laid  against  the  Cardinal's  life,  and  of  the  profound 

cniming  and  dissimulation  with  which  it  was  carried  on. 

"Eight  days  ago,"  he  writes,  "the  King  gave  orders  for  the 

Cardinal  to  be  brought  here,  on  which  the  Cardinal  remained 

for  some  days  without  food,  hoping  rather  to  finish  his  life  in 

{his  way^  than  in  a  more  shameful  one,  of  which  he  had  some 

lears*    He  has  been  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  has  not  yet 

arrived.    It  is  said  he  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  same  chamber  in 

the  Tower  where  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  detained.    The 

eanBe  of  his  arrest  is  a  mere  conjecture.    A  gentleman  told 

me  that  a  short  time  ago  the  King  was  complaining  to  his 

Council  of  something  that  was  not  done  according  to  his 

liking,  and  said  in  a  rage  that  the  Cardinal  was  a  better  man 

ban  any  of  them  for  managing  matters ;  and,  repeating  this 

twiee,  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room.     Since  then  the  Duke 

(Norfolk),  the  Lady  and  her  father,  have  not  ceased  to  plot 

•gainst  the  Cardinal,  especially  the  Lady,  who  does  not  give 

Ofer  weeping  and  lamenting  the  lost  time  and  her  honor, 

threatening  the  King  that  she  will  leave  him,  in  such  sort 

that  the  King  has  had  much  trouble  to  pacify  her,  and  though 

he  prayed  her  most  affectionately,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 

■he  would  not  speak  of  leaving  him,  nothing  would  satisfy  her 

except  the  Cardinal's  arrest.     It  is  pretended  that  he  had 

written  to  Bome  to  be  reinstated  in  his  possessions,  and  to 

France  for  its  favor ;  and  was  returning  to  his  ancient  pomp, 

and  corrupting  the  people.    But  since  they  have  had  the 

Cardinal's  physician  (Augustine)  in  their  hands,  they  have 

iDund  what  they  sought  for.     Since  he  has  been  here,  the 

■ame  physician  has  lived  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  house  like  a 

^jrince.    He  is  singing  the  tune  as  they  wished  him  ! 

"  Joachim  (De  Vaux)  would  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  the 

This  WAS  one  of  the  nnfonnded  mmoorB  indnBtrioaslv  circolated  at  the 
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Papal  nuncio,  but  he  told  the  Venetian  ambassador  that, 
according  to  the  confession  of  the  CardinaVs  physician,  the 
Cardinal  had  solicited  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  King, 
if  he  did  not  banish  the  Lady  from  Court,  and  treat  the  Queen 
with  due  respect.  He  hoped  by  this  to  raise  the  country,  and 
obtain  the  management.  De  Yauz  protested  against  the 
malice  of  the  Cardinal,  but  I  do  not  know  from  what  motiTe. 
.  .  .  They  might  have  summoned  the  person  who  was  the 
go-between,  to  whom  the  physician  wrote,  and  who  sent  him 
the  answers ;  but  up  to  this  time  not  a  word  has  been  said 
about  it.^  Were  the  physician  to  confess  all  that  has  passed 
between  us,  he  could  not  do  anything  to  impugn  me."  * 


>  Whether  he  alladed  to  De  Yanx, 
or  to  one  of  Wolsey's  chaplams,  who 
seems  to  haye  been  implicated  in  his 
betrayal,  is  not  clear. 

«  Nov.  27 :  IV.  p.  3036.  With 
this  the  reader  may  compare  the 
account  given  by  the  Milanese  ambas- 
sador,  SoarpineUo,  who  was  then  in 
London.  "After  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
departore,  by  the  Sling's  order,  to 
visit  the  choroh  of  York,  which  he 
had  never  done  previously,  by  reason 
of  his  public  occupations,  he  made  his 
entry  into  that  city  with  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  horse  **  (a  mistake,  as 
tho  Cardinal  had  not  yet  visited  York), 
**  but  by  the  doom  of  fortune  he  was 
made  prisoner  a  few  days  ago,  and 
taken  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
then  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  whom  be  will  be  brought  to 
the  Tower  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I 
have    been    unable    to    obtain    any 


authentic  account  of  the  cause  of  tfaii 
arrest.    Some  say  that  the  CsrdiDil 
purposed  to  make  his  escape;  tome 
that  he  advised  the  Pope  to  interfera 
in  his  favor,  and  in  that  of  the  Engiuh 
oleigy,    contrary    to    the    ststotM. 
Others   attribute  everything  to  the 
envy  and  fear  of  his  rivals,  ^lo  hiv* 
repented  of    letting    him  UJl  on  * 
feather  bed,  and  are  afraid  kst  1m 
should  rise  again,  and  therefore  tn 
determined  to  despatch  him.    Up  to 
this  time,  the  Cardinal's  phyiioiiOi  * 
Venetian,  Messer  Aognstino,  ud  ft 
chaplain,  have  been  arrested.    Ite 
latter  was  on  his  way  to  crotf  tba 
channel  with   certain  letters,  which 
are  understood   to   have  been  of  do 
g^reat  importance.     As  yet  no  hanh- 
ness  has  been  used  in  the  exsminfttioa 
of  the  said  two  persons."    Yen.  CsU 
p.  262. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

wolsby's  last  joubney  and  death. 

All  this  time  Wolsey  was  at  Cawood,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  danger  which  awaited  him.  On  the  1st  of  November  Sir 
Walter  Walshe,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  King's  correspondence  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  despatched  with  a  warrant  to  the  Earl  of 
Northnmberland.  The  Earl  had  been  brought  up  in  Wolsey's 
lionseholdy  but  had  now  become  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies ; 
Boiy  as  some  have  supposed,  because  the  Cardinal  had  broken 
ofiF  the  Earl's  contract  of  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  (for  its 
existence  was  solemnly  denied  by  the  Earl),  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sharp  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  by  Wolsey 
for  real  or  supposed  misconduct  in  the  North.  This  had  galled 
hie  harsh  and  imperious  spirit,  and  was  never  forgiven. 
Besides  this  provocation  there  had  been  continual  feuds 
between  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  the  powerful  house  of 
Percy,  and  consequently  they  were  rarely  upon  friendly  terms. 
It  was  upon  the  Friday  following,  the  4th  of  November,  pre- 
ceding the  Monday  of  Wolsey's  proposed  installation,  that  the 
Earl  and  his  associates,  with  a  great  company  of  servants  and 
gentlemen,  entered  the  hall  of  Cawood  Castle,  where  the 
Cardinal's  officers  were  at  dinner.  Wolsey  had  dined,  and 
retired  to  an  upper  chamber,  where  he  was  still  sitting  at  his 
dessert.  On  entering  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  the  Earl 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  porter,  who  refused  at  first  to  deliver 
them,  but  after  some  short  discussion  complied,  and  was 
immediately  sworn  into  the  King's  service.  As  soon  as  Percy 
had  entered  the  hall  he  posted  sentries  at  all  the  passages  to 
prevent  egress,  and  ordered  a  guard  to  keep  the  stairs  that  led 
to  the  Cardinal's  chamber,  ''  so  that  no  man  could  pass  up 
again  that  was  come  down." 

All  this  time  Wolsey  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
below.    At  last  one  of  his  attendants  chancing  to  look  down 
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into  the  hall  from  a  loop  in  the  gallery,  espied  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  on  the  news  being  conmianioated  to 
Wolsey,  who  was  not  a  little  astonished,  he  ordered  his  gentle- 
man nsher  (Cavendish)  to  ascertain  the  truth.  On  finding  it 
confirmed,  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  as  he  was  going  down 
the  stairs  he  encountered  the  Earl,  who  was  coming  up,  with 
all  his  men  about  him.  After  they  had  embraced  each  other, 
and  the  Cardinal  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Earl  had  sent 
him  word  of  his  coming  before,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
been  better  provided  to  receive  him,  he  led  the  Earl  into  the 
chamber  where  he  had  dined,  saying  to  him,  "  Sir,  now  ye 
may  perceive  how  far  forth  we  were  at  our  dinner."  Then 
leading  the  Earl  to  the  fire  he  said  to  him,  **  Ye  shall  go  into 
my  bed-chamber,  and  there  shift  your  apparel  until  your 
chamber  is  ready."  Then,  addressing  a  few  courteous  remarks 
to  the  Earl's  attendants,  he  took  the  Earl  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  into  his  bed-chamber ;  *'  and  they  being  there  all 
alone,  save  only  I,"  says  Cavendish,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  details,  "  that  kept  the  door,  according  to  my  duty, 
being  gentleman  usher,  the  two  standing  at  a  window  by  the 
chimney  in  my  Lord's  bed-chamber,  the  Earl  trembling  said, 
with  a  very  faint  and  soft  voice,  unto  my  Lord,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  arm,  '  My  Lord,  I  arrest  you  of  higji 
treason,' "  ^  At  these  words  the  Cardinal  was  marvellously 
astonished;  and  both  stood  for  a  considerable  time  without 
uttering  a  word.  Then  Wolsey,  breaking  silence,  demanded 
of  the  Earl  his  commission ;  and,  on  his  refusal  to  produce  it, 
declined,  he  said,  to  obey  his  authority.  As  they  were  debating 
the  matter,  Walshe,  who  had  been  busy  in  arresting  Augustine, 
drove  him,  with  pretended  violence,  into  the  chamber,  ex- 
claiming, **  Go  in,  traitor,  or  I  shall  make  thee  ;*'  and  as  soon 
as  both  had  entered  he  pulled  off  a  cotton  hood  in  which  he 
had  disguised  himself,  and  as  he  kneeled  Wolsey  said  to  him, 
"  My  Lord  of  Northumberland  hath  arrested  me  of  treason, 
but  on  what  authority  he  avoweth  me  not,  but,  he  says,  he 
hath  one.  If  you  are  privy  thereto,  or  be  joined  therein  with 
him,  I  pray  you  show  me."  Walshe  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but,  like  Northumberland,  refused  to  produce  his  com- 
mission. Finding  it  useless  to  contend,  the  Cardinal  snr* 
rendered  himself  to  Walshe,  remarking,  "  You  are  a  sufficient 
commissioner  of  yourself,  for  you  are  one  of  the  King's  PriTj 
Chamber.     The  worst  person  there  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to 

'  Cavendish,  p.  343,  seq. 
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arrest  the  greatest  peer  of  the  reahn,  by  the  King's  only  oom- 
mandmenty  without  any  commission.  I  am  ready  to  be  ordered 
and  disposed  of  at  your  pleasure."  Then  they  delivered  him 
into  the  custody  of  certain  gentlemen,  and  Walshe  and  the 
Earl  proceeded  to  take  the  keys  of  his  coffers.^  To  maintain 
the  deceit,  and  obviate  suspicion,  Augustine,  attended  by 
guards,  was  despatched  to  London,  with  his  feet  tied  under 
his  horse's  belly,  as  if  to  prevent  his  escape.  Saturday  passed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday.  No  access  to  Wolsey  was 
allowed,  and  no  intimation  was  given  him  of  the  charges  on 
which  he  was  arrested.  He  was  plunged  into  the  profoundest 
agony  of  grief  and  agitation,  breaking  out  now  and  then  into 
lamentations,  which,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  *'  would 
have  caused  the  flintiest  heart  to  have  relented,  and  burst  for 
sorrow."  But  even  then  his  grief  was  as  much  for  others  as 
for  himself.  In  his  total  abandonment  by  those  who  had 
once  kneeled  before  him  to  supplicate  his  favour,  in  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  King  and  his  obdurate  mistress,  who  had  for- 
gotten all  his  services  and  joined  with  his  enemies,  he  could 
not  fail  being  struck  with  the  unselfish  constancy  of  the  few 
who  still  continued  to  serve  him  in  his  adversity  without  any 
expectation  of  reward ;  and  not  the  least  for  the  honesty,  truth, 
and  fidelity  of  his  gentleman  usher  and  biographer,  Cavendish, 
who  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  "  Alas  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
seeing  the  kindly  and  unwearied  efforts  of  Cavendish  to  console 
him,  ''I  am  left  here  bare  and  wretched,  without  help  or 
snocour,  but  of  God  alone.  '  Howbeit,'  quoth  he  to  me,"  says 
fhe  biographer,  "  calling  me  by  my  name,  '  I  am  a  true  man, 
and  therefore  you  shall  never  receive  shame  of  me  for  your 
service.'  I,  perceiving  his  heaviness  and  lamentable  words, 
said  thus  imto  him :  '  My  lord,  I  nothing  mistrust  your  truth, 
and  for  the  same  I  dare  and  will  be  sworn  before  the  King's 
person  and  his  honourable  Council.  ...  I  doubt  not,  but 
coming  to  your  answer,  you  shall  so  acquit  and  clear  yourself 
of  all  surmised  and  feigned  accusations,  that  it  shall  be  to  the 
King's  contentation,  and  much  to  your  advancement  and 
restitution  of  your  former  dignity  and  estate.'  '  Yea,'  quoth 
he,  *  if  I  may  come  to  mine  answer,  I  fear  no  man  alive ;  for 
he  liveth  not  upon  the  earth  that  shall  look  upon  this  face 
(pointing  to  his  own  face)  shall  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  any 
untruth ;  and  that  knoweth  mine  enemies  full  well,  which  will 

'  The  inventory  of  the  Cardinal's  goods  taken  by  the  Earl  will  be  found  in 
IV.  p.  30^ 
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be  an  occasion  that  I  shall  not  have  indifferent  jastiGe,  but 
they  will  rather  seek  some  other  sinister  ways  to  destroy  me.'" 

On  Sunday,  after  dinner,  as  it  drew  towards  night,  he  waB 
conducted  to  Fomfret  with  five  of  his  attendants  only.    At  bis    ^ 
departure,  which  had  now  got  wind,  a  multitude  of  the  country 
people  assembled  to  testify  their  grief  at  his  arrest,  praying    . 
that ''  the  foul  fiend  might  catch  *'  all  those  who  had  taken  fte 
Cardinal  from  them.     The  custody  of  his  person  was  ap* 
pareutly  committed  to  Sir  Soger  Lasoelles  by  the  Earl,  lAo 
remained  behind  in  Gawood  Castle  to  take  charge  of  the 
effects.    From  the  Abbey  of  Pomfret  he  proceeded  next  day  to 
Doncaster,  where  he  lodged  with  the  Black  Friars;  the  day 
after,  to  Sheffield  Park,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Esd 
and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  with  great  affability.^    The  Earl 
embraced  him,  affirming  that  he  was  heartily  welcome,  bat 
that  he  would  have  been  far  more  pleased  if  Wolsey  had  codb 
in  a  different  fashion;  saying  to  him,  after  some  farther 
remarks,  '*  I  will  not  receive  you  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  my  good 
lord  and  the  King's  true,  faithful  subject ;  and  here  is  my  vifc 
come  to  salute  you ; "  whom  my  Lord  kissed  bare-headed,  and 
all  her  gentlewomen,  and  took  my  Lord's  servants  by  the 
hand,  as  well  gentlemen  as  yeomen  and  others.^    At  Sheffield 
Park  he  remained  for  eighteen  days,  and  was  treated  by  hie 
host  with  great  consideration  and  generosity.    Once  everyday 
he  was  visited  by  the  Earl,  who  sought  to  comfort  his  un- 
fortunate prisoner.     But  he  resolutely  repelled  all  the  efforts 
that  wore  made  to  console  him,  applying  himself  wholly  to 
devotion,  and  renouncing  all  earthly  pleasure.    Though  he  vas 
not  more  than  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  his  health  and  strength 
had  been  completely  broken  down  by  his  long  and  laborioufl 
occupations,  and  the  incessant  vexations  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  since  his  disgrace.   Even  in  his  most  prosperous  days 
he  had  never  been  a  strong  man ;  now  his  great  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  the  enormous  pressure  upon  his  faculties  during 
the  progress  of  the  divorce,  had  wholly  undermined  his  con- 
stitution.    He  was  attacked   by  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
shattered  health  and  excessive   agitation;   but  it  was  more 
immediately  caused  by  eating  Warden  pears,  and  was  increased 
apparently  by  the  unskilful  treatment  of  his  apothecary. 

The  final  and  heaviest  blow  was  reserved  for  his  last 

*  The  Earl  of  Northnmborland  wag      that   may  be  seen  by  the  letters  Jn 
married  to  Lord  Shrewsbury's  daagh-       the  Calendar,  vol.  IV. 
ter,  but  they  lived  very  unhappily  j  *  Cavendish,  p.  362. 
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moments.  The  reasons  for  his  arrest  had  been  stadiously 
kept  from  him ;  but  as  upon  all  occasions  when  the  King  had 
resolved  to  strike,  he  struck  once,  and  never  wavered,  so  it  was 
now.  When  Henry  had  abandoned  himself  to  his  resentment 
he  was  borne  along  its  current  with  the  blind  impetuosity  of 
fate.  No  doubt  was  allowed  to  enter  his  mind.  No  question 
of  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  his  own  determination,  no  feeling 
of  pity,  no  sense  of  past  services,  however  great,  were  allowed 
to  arrest  his  hand.  He  had  ordered  Sir  William  Kingston, 
the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  to  proceed  to  Sheffield  to  receive  the 
Earl's  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to  the  Tower.  It  required  the 
greatest  delicacy  to  break  the  dreadful  news  to  the  unhappy 
Cardinal.  For  this  purpose  the  Earl,  who  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  humane  and  considerate,  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient.  During  his  conversations  with  Wolsey,  when  the 
latter  expressed  his  apprehensions  lest  he  should  be  con- 
demned unheard,  the  Earl  either  took,  or  pretended  to  take, 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  King  in  Wolsey's  behalf. 
Then  calling  Cavendish  to  him,  he  said,  ^'My  Lord,  your 
master,  has  often  desired  me  to  write  to  the  King  that  he 
might  answer  his  accusers  in  the  King's  presence.  Even  so 
haye  I  done ;  and  this  day  I  have  received  letters  from  his 
Grace,  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  by  which  I  perceive  that  the 
King  holds  the  Cardinal  in  very  good  estimation,  and  has  sent 
for  him  by  Sir  William,  who  is  now  here,  to  come  up  and 
make  his  answer.  But  do  you  play  the  part  of  a  wise  man, 
and  break  the  matter  unto  him  warily ;  for  he  is  always  so 
full  of  sorrow  when  he  is  in  my  company,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
will  not  take  it  quietly."  Cavendish  promised  to  comply,  but 
added,  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Earl's  stratagem,  that  the  moment  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
Sir  William  Kingston  to  the  Cardinal,  his  worst  suspicions 
would  be  confirmed;  ''because,"  said  he,  ''he  is  constable  of 
the  Tower,  and  has  brought  twenty-four  of  the  guard  to  attend 
upon  him."  The  Earl  kindly  suggested  reasons  for  removing 
these  unfounded  fears,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  them,  but 
evidently  with  little  effect.  Cavendish  proceeded  to  break  the 
news.  "  I  found  him,"  he  says,  "  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  gallery  upon  a  trussing  chest  of  his  own,  with  his  beads 
and  staff  in  hand."  "  What  news  ?  "  said  he,  seeing  Cavendish 
come  from  the  Earl. .  "  Forsooth,  Sir,"  he  replied,  assuming 
the  best  appearance  of  cheerfulness  he  could  master,  though 
his  voice  sadly  belied  his  words,  "  I  bring  you  the  best  news 
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that  ever  came  to  you  in  your  life.**    "  I  pray  God  it  be  so," 
said   Wolsey;    "what    is    it?"      "Forsooth,   Sir,"  repUed 
Cavendish,  "  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury,  perceiving  how  desirous 
you  were  to  come  before  the  King,  has  so  exerted  himself  that 
the  King  has  sent  Master  Kingston  with  twenty-four  of  his 
guard  to  bring  you  into  his  presence."     ''Master  Kingston, 
Master  Kingston  !  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy  Cardinal,  musing 
for  a  time,  as  if  to  recollect  himself ;  and  then  clapping  his 
hand  on  his  thigh,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh.     Cavendish  en- 
deavom'cd  to  cheer  him.    He  urged  the  old  argument  that  the 
King  had  no  other  intention  by  this  act  than  to  bring  Wolsey 
into  his  presence ;  and  had  sent  the  Constable  with  a  gaarl 
of  honour  out  of  consideration  for  Wolsey's  high  estate,  and 
he  had  no  reason  therefore  to  mistrust  his  master's  kindness. 
All  his  efforts  were  useless.    The  Cardinal  knew  too  well  the 
King's  temper  to  be  deceived.    He  had  not  served  him  so  long 
without  being  fully  aware  how  implacable  and  immoTable 
were  his  resentments.      "I  perceive,"   he  said,  with  very 
significant  words   (the  shadow  of  Buckingham  must  have 
crossed  his  imagination  as  he  was  speaking),  ''  more  than  yoa 
can  imagine  or  can  know.     Experience  of  old  hds  tmight  me.*'  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  came  into  the  gallery  to  reinforce  the 
arguments  of  Cavendish ;  but  with  no  better  success.  "Well, 
Sir,"  quoth  the  Cardinal,  "as  God  will,  so  be  it.  Where  is 
Master  Kingston  ?  "  On  this  Kingston  was  introduced,  and 
according  to  the  usual  fashion,  kneeled  down  to  the  Cardinal 
as  he  saluted  him  in  the  King's  behalf.  "  I  pray  you,  stand 
up,"  said  Wolsey;  "kneel  not  unto  a  very  wretch,  replete 
with  misery,  not  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  as  a  vile  object, 
utterly  cast  away.  Stand  up,  or  I  will  myself  kneel  down  by 
you."  The  Lieutenant  assured  the  unhappy  prelate  that  the 
King  bore  him  as  much  goodwill  and  favour  as  ever;  and 
though  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  sent  to  trial,  there  was 
no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  clear  himself  from  all  accnsa- 
tions.  "  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  be  of  good  cheer,  and  when  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  take  your  journey  I  shall  give  mine 
attendance."  "  If  I  were  as  able  and  as  lusty  as  I  had  been 
lately,  I  would  not  fail,"  replied  Wolsey,  '*to  ride  post  with 
you,  but  I  am  sick  and  very  weak.  Alas !  all  these  com» 
fortable  words  which  you  have  spoken  to  me  are  only  to  bring 
me  into  a  fool's  paradise.  I  know  what  is  provided  for  m. 
Notwithstanding,  I  thank  you,  and  will  be  ready  to-morrow." 

It  was  the  sentence  of  death,  and  he  knew  it  full  well ;  but 
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his  despondency  and  waning  health  anticipated  the  sword  of 
the  execntioner,  and  disappointed  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
That  night  his  disease,  turning  to  a  violent  dysentery,  in- 
creased rapidly ;  he  became  very  weak,  and  was  scarce  able  to 
stir.  The  next  day  he  commenced  his  journey ;  and  lodged  at 
night,  still  very  sick,  at  Hardwick  Hall.^  The  day  after  he 
lode  to  Nottingham,  his  sickness  and  infirmity  increasing  at 
every  stage.  On  Saturday  (November  26)  he  rode  his  last 
stage  to  Leicester  Abbey ;  "  and  by  the  way  he  waxed  so  sick 
that  he  was  divers  times  likely  to  have  fallen  from  his  mule." 
As  the  journey  was  necessarily  impeded  by  these  delays,  Sir 
William  and  his  prisoner  did  not  reach  Leicester  until  late  at 
night ;  where,  on  his  entering  the  gates,  the  Abbot  with  all 
his  convent  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  light  of  many 
torches,  and  received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect. 
"  To  whom  my  Lord  said,  '  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  hither 
to  leave  my  bones  among  you.'  '*  *  They  then  brought  him  on 
his  mule  to  the  stair's  foot  of  his  chamber,  where  Kingston 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  up.  Immediately  he  went 
to  his  bed.  On  the  Monday  morning,  ''as  I  stood  by  his 
bedside,"  says  Cavendish,  ''about  eight  of  the  clock,  the 
windows  being  close  shut,  having  lights  burning  upon  the 
eapboard»  I  beheld  him,  as  meseemed,  drawing  fast  to  his 
end.  He,  perceiving  my  shadow  upon  the  wall  by  his  bedside, 
asked  who  was  there ;  and  inquiring  what  was  the  clock, 
*  Sir,*  "  said  Cavendish,  "  'it  is  past  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning.'  '  Eight  of  the  clock,  eight  of  the  clock ! '  slowly 
repeated  the  dying  man ;  '  nay,  that  cannot  be,  for  by  eight  of 
the  clock  you  must  lose  your  master.  My  time  draweth  nigh.' " 
But  even  in  these  last  faltering  moments  he  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  immolested.  The  King  had  received  information 
from  Northumberland  tbat  by  an  account  found  in  Cawood  the 
Cardinal  had  in  his  possession  1,5002.,  of  which  no  portion 
eonld  be  foimd.  Anxious  to  obtain  the  money,  the  King's 
impatience  could  brook  no  delay,  although  the  Cardinal  was 
now  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.    He  sent  a  special  messenger 


*  In  Kottinghamshire,  a  place  of 
the  Earl  of  ShrewBbnrj's.  Hardwick 
fm  BerbyBhire  did  not  come  into  the 
pOMession  of  the  family  till  the  roign 
ni  Queen  Elisabeth. — Ed. 

*  It  adds  increased  interest  to 
Umm  words  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  the  dajrs  of  his  prosperity 


Wolsey  was  chosen  a  brother  of  tlie 
Order  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Au- 
gostine,  to  which  this  honse  belonged, 
and  a  participator  of  its  benefits. 
They  had  appealed  to  him  in  1518  to 
maintain  their  authority  over  refrac- 
tory brethren.  The  Abbot's  name 
was  Richard  Pcxall.    See  II.  p.  1311. 
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to  Kingston,  commanding  him  to  examine  the  Cardinal,  and 
discover  where  this  money  was  deposited.    The  commission 
would  have  been  immediately  executed  ;  but  the  weakness  of 
the  Cardinal  was  so  great,  and  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
Kingston  was  obliged  to  put  off  the  examination  till  the  next 
day.     The  same  night  Wolsey  was  very  sick,  and  swooned 
often,  but  rallied  a  little  at  four  the  next  morning,  being  St. 
Andrew's  Eve  (29th  November).    After  taking  a  little  broth, 
he  remembered  that  it  was  a  fast  day.     "  What  though  it  be, 
Sir,"  said  his  confessor.   Dr.  Palmes;  "ye  be  excused  by 
reason  of  your  sickness."     "  Yea,"  quoth  he,  "  What  though? 
I  will  eat  no  more."  About  seven,  Kingston  entered  the  room, 
intending  to  fulfil  the  King's  command  respecting  the  money. 
But  seeing  the  feeble  condition  of  the  patient,  he  endeavoured 
to  encourage  him  with  the  usual  topic,  telling  the  Cardinal 
that  he  was  sad  and  pensive  from  dread  of  that  which  he  bad 
no  occasion  to  apprehend.    "  Well,  well.  Master  Kingston," 
rephed  Wolsey,  ''I  see  the  matter  against  me,  how  it  is 
framed ;  but  if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  ser?ed 
the  King,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs. 
Howbeit,  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my 
worldly  diligence  and  pains  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  serrioe. 
Commend  me  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to  call  to  his 
remembrance  all  that  has  passed  between  him  and  me  to  the 
present  day,  and  most  chiefly  in  his  great  matter ;  then  shall 
his  conscience  declare  whether  I  have  offended  him  or  no.  He 
is  a  prince  of  royal  courage,^  and  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and 
rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  part  of  his  appetite  he  will 
hazard  the  loss  of  one-half  of  his  kingdom.     I  assure  you  I 
have  often  kneeled  before  him  in  his  privy  chamber,  the  space 
of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite, 
but  I  could  never  dissuade  him."     Then  urging  him  to  warn 
the  King  to  have  a  care  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Lutheranism 
as  destructive  to  the  authority  of  princes,  his  words  and  his 
voice  failed  him.     His  eyes  grew  fixed  and  glazed.     Inconti- 
nently the  clock  struck  eight,  and  he  breathed  his  last.  "  And 
calling  to  our  remembrance,"  says  Cavendish,  *'  his  words  the 
day  before,  how  he  said  that  at  eight  of  the  clock  we  should 
lose  our  master,  we  stood  looking  upon  each  other,  supposing 
he  had  prophesied  of  his  departure." 

As  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  now  no  further  charge, 
and  was  anxious  to  be  gone,  the  burial  was  fixed  for  the  next 

^  Courage,  i.e.  spirit. 
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day.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  mde  coffin  of  wood,  with 
mitre,  cross,  and  ring,  and  other  archiepiscopal  ornaments. 
He  lay  in  state  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
was  carried  down  into  the  church,  with  great  solemnity,  by  the 
abbot  and  convent,  with  many  torches.  Here  the  corpse 
rested  all  night  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  watched  by  four  men 
holding  lights  in  their  hands,  whilst  the  convent  chanted 
the  old  and  solemn  office  for  the  dead.  About  four  in  the 
morning,  whilst  it  was  yet  dark,  they  sung  a  mass.  By  six 
they  had  laid  him  in  his  grave,  on  that  cold  and  dreary 
November  morning,  unwept  and  unlamented  by  all,  except  by 
the  very  few  who,  for  the  glory  of  human  nature,  amidst  so 
mnch  of  baseness,  greed,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty,  remained 
loving  and  faithful  to  the  last.^ 


*  In  the  poem  of  Oriseldis  the 
Second,  to  which  reference  has  heen 
made  already,  the  aathor  thus  de- 
■oribea  the  last  scenes  of  Wolsej's 
life.    p.  60. 

**  Id  whiohe  joameyinge  by  the  wayes, 

doabUes, 
Hee  toc^e  oertayne  pyllys,  his  sto- 

make  to  pnrge, 
Bepleny  shed  withe  g^nons  heanynes 
For  this  sodayne  tempestyoas  snrge, 
Bjsinge,  as  he  thonght,  throughe 

the  llerqaeses  gradg^ ; 
So  that  of  necessytee  by  the  wave 
He    tooke     restyng^    at    Leccstre 

Abbaye ; 

"  Wheare,  thorowe  woorkynge  of  the 

said  peelys, 
Whicbe,  as  I  herde  tell,  weare  too 

toomanye, 
And  thcMnowe  sorowe,  hymselfe  he 

theare  f eealys 
His    life  to    forgoe    witheonte    all 

remeadye ;  • 

No  \ooge  was  the  tyme  while  he 

dyd  theare  lye, 
Not  passing  eyght  dayes  at  the  veary 

moste, 
^n  he  was  foarsed  to  yealde  vpp 

thegoste. 

**  Before  he   departed,  right    Chris- 
tysnlye 
He  sent  for  the  Pryor  and  was  oon- 

fest, 
The  Enohariste  most  renerentlye 
Beoeanynge  into  his  penytent  brest, 
Askynge  Qod  meroye  withe  harte 
and  moste  earnest 


For  that  in  his  tyme,  by  will,  deade, 

and  thoaght, 
Agaynst  His  g^oodnes  he  had  eaner 

myswroaght. 

*'  And  to  sig^yfie  that  hee  was  pony- 
tent, 
Gertaynlye,  the  Pryor  I  horde  thns 

saye, 
A  sharte  of  heare  was  his  indnment 
Next  to  his  bodye,  when  he  thear 

deadde  laye ; 
For  whome  bartclye  it  bohoaneth  to 

praye, 
Sithe  hee  heere  ended  so  penytentlyr, 
To  whome,  nodoubte,  God  grauntethe 
His  mercyo. 

"What  thonghe  he  lyued  mucbo  re- 
myssynolye, 

Farre  oute  of  the  trade  of  his  pro- 
fession, 

Yeat  dyinge,  as  hee  dyd,  pony fcentlye, 

His  sowlo,  no  doabtys,  hathe  beany  iis 
ingroBsion 

By  hanyngo  in  harte  vycis  suppres- 
sion; 

For  thonghe  mannys  life  bee  neaucr 
so  infecto, 

God,  speciallye,  his  ende  dothe  re- 
specte." 

Readers  of  Shakespeare  will  re- 
member that  Griffith,  in  his  dcscrip. 
tion  of  the  Cardinal,  uttorn  a  similar 
sentiment,  though  in  fewer  words : 

"His    overthrow    heaped    happiness 
upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt 
himself, 
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Cruel  to  him  in  his  life,  the  age  was  not  less  crael  to  lus 
memory.  ''  The  cardinal  of  York/'  says  Chapnys,  **  died  on 
St.  Andrew's  day  (eve),  at  a  place  where  king  Richard  mn 
killed.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  same  church,  which  the 
people  call  The  Tyrants*  Sepvlchre.'*  ^  I  draw  these  remarb 
to  an  end  by  an  extract  from  the  letters  of  the  Milanese 
ambassador,  Scarpinello,  already  mentioned.  It  is  valuable 
as  faithfully  reflecting  the  opinions  and  rumours  of  the  times. 

''  I  wrote,"  he  says, ''  on  the  17th  ultimo,  an  account  of  the 
occurrents  here,  more  especially  of  the  recent  arrest  of  cardinal 
Wolsey.  Subsequently,  the  King,  having  determined  on  his 
removal  to  the  Tower,  sent  its  constable,  Kingston,  with  s 
guard  to  arrest  him.  Arriving  at  a  place  sixty  miles  off,  he 
found  the  Cardinal  very  ill,  and  in  bed;  and  although  the 
Constable  exhorted^him  to  rely  on  the  King's  mercy,  declaring 
he  was  sent  to  convey  him  at  his  own  convenience,  and  he 
might  remain  where  he  was  as  long  as  he  pleased,  at  the  end 
of  two  days  he  departed  this  life,  drawing  a  deep  and  lend 
sigh  at  the  close  of  it.  Some  six  hours  afterwards  there  was 
put  into  the  earth  that  personage,  who  had  prepared  for  his 
remains  a  more  costly  mausoleum  than  any  royal  or  papal 
monument  in  the  world.^  This  the  King  intends  shall  serve 
for  himself,  post  mvltos  et  felices  annos,  and  has  therefore 
erased  from  it  the  Cardinal's  arms. 

**  It  is  said  that  the  Cardinal's  indisposition  was  preceded  by 
two  very  bad  symptoms.  When  first  arrested  he  would  take 
no  food,  owing  to  mental  depression,  and  when  pressed  to  do 
so  dysentery  followed,  and  he  could  retain  nothing  on  his 
stomach.  According  to  report,  his  mind  never  wandered  to 
the  last ;  and,  on  seeing  the  Constable,  he  made  his  attendants 
raise  him  in  his  bed,  where  he  knelt,  and  whenever  he  heard 
the  King's  name  mentioned,  he  bowed  his  head,  putting  his 
face  downwards.  He  then  asked  Kingston  where  his  guards 
were,  and  on  being  told  that  lodgings  had  been  prepared  for 
them  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  castle,  he  requested  they 
might  be  brought  into  his  presence.  After  as  many  had 
entered  as  the  place  would  hold,  he  raised  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  saying  that  on  the  day  before  he  had  confessed  and 

And  found  tho  blcssedncBS  of  being  *  This  **  mausoleam  "  wmi  in  St 

little :  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  till  it  wm 

And,  to  add  greater  honoars  to  his  age  rcmoTod  to  St.  Paul's  and  placed  open 

Than  man  coald  give  him,  he  died  Nelson's  tomb.     Scarpinello's  wordf 

fearing  God."  give  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  ita 

'  IV.  p.  8054.  magnificence. — £d. 
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eommnnicated,  and  expected  to  find  himself  shortly  before 
Grod's  jndgment-seat ;  and  as  God  should  judge  him,  he  called 
them  all  to  witness  that  he  had  never  thought  to  do  any  dis- 
service to  the  King. 

"  The  nobles,  however,  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment say,  without  entering  into  any  details,  that  the  King  was 
induced  for  great  reasons  to  order  the  Cardinal's  arrest.    With 
him  they  seized  a  physician  in  his  service,  Messer  Augustino, 
a  Venetian,  and  at  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings 
they  brought  him  to  London,  to  the  house  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  examined  him  without  violence  {i.e.  the  torture). 
He  has  found  great  favour  with  the  Duke,  who  gives  him  a 
good  character.    It  is  supposed  that  his  deposition  justified 
the  Cardinal's  arrest.    Certainly  the  King  would  not  have 
acted  as  he  has  done  without  good  cause.    It  is  undeniable 
that  a  few  days  before  his  arrest,  certain  letters  of  the  said 
Angostino  were  intercepted,  containing  a  few  lines  in  cipher. 
According  to  report,  they  were  addressed  to  the  French  am- 
bassador,  De  Yaux,  who  was  then  building  a  hermitage  at 
Dover.    It  is  said  that  the  cipher  merely  contained  a  request 
for  the  Christian  king  to  intercede  with  his  Majesty  here.'* 
Scarpinello  then  repeats  the  vulgar  rumours,  which  he  did  not 
credit,  such  as  Wolsey's  attempt  to  escape  to  France,  or  to 
Etcotland,  or  to  Bome,  and  his  communications  with  the  Pope. 
He  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  the  King  somewhat  regretted 
ibis  catastrophe,  more  especially  as,  a  few  days  before  the 
arrest  was  ordered,  in  discussing  affairs  with  the  Privy  Council, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Every  day  I  miss  the  cardinal  of  York."  ^ 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  Henry  paid  even  so 
slight  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  great  minister.  Probably 
he  missed  his  energy,  his  abilities,  his  long  experience ;  but  he 
missed  and  regretted  his  money  more.  When  Cavendish  was 
summoned  to  his  presence,  to  give  him  the  details  of  Wolsey's 
last  hours,  the  interview  lasted  the  unusual  length  of  an  hour 
and  more,  '' during  which  time  he  examined  me,"  says  Caven- 
dish, ''  of  divers  weighty  matters  concerning  my  Lord,  wishing 
fhat  liever  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  the  Cardinal  had 
lired*"    But  he  was  far  more  concerned  to  discover  what  had 

*  Ten.  Cal.,  iv.  266.    The  report      adding  that  his  death  was  owing  to 
thttfe   he  died  by  poison    cannot    be      palpitation  of  the  heart  and  sickness 


intuned.     When  Granvella  in  1531       (aira  hilia)  brought  on  by  grief.     See 
faiqiiired  of  Angastine,  Wolsey's  phj-      Pocook*s  "  Records  of  the  Beforma- 


whether   this    suspicion    was      tion,"  ii.  125. 
tme,  ha   replied,  "Bj  no  means;" 
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become  of  the  1,500{.  with  inquiries  after  which  he  had  troubled 
the  last  hours  of  the  dying  Cardinal.  *^  Sir/'  said  GavendiBh, 
"I  think  I  can  tell  your  Grace  partly  where  it  is."  "Yea, 
can  you  ?  **  said  the  King,  his  curiosity  and  greed  now  piqued 
to  the  uttermost ;  "  then  I  pray  you  tell  me,  and  you  shaU  do 
us  much  pleasure,  and  shall  not  go  unrewarded."  Gavendisli 
informed  him  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  priest.  "  Is  this 
true?*'  said  the  King.  "  Let  me  alone ;  keep  this  gear ^  secret 
between  yourself  and  me,  and  let  no  man  be  made  privj 
thereto  ;  for  if  I  hear  any  more  of  it,  I  shall  know  by  whom  it 
is  come  to  knowledge.  Three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be 
away;  and  if  I  thought  that  my  cap  knew  my  counsel,  I 
would  cast  it  into  the  fire  and  bum  it."  *  Never  had  the  King 
spoken  a  truer  word,  or  described  himself  more  accurately. 
Few  would  have  thought  that,  under  so  careless  and  splendid 
an  exterior,  the  very  ideal  of  bluff,  open-hearted  good  hnmoor 
and  frankness,  there  lay  a  watchful  and  secret  eye,  that  marked 
what  was  going  on,  without  appearing  to  mark  it ;  kept  its 
own  counsel  until  it  was  time  to  strike,  and  then  struck,  as 
suddenly  and  remorselessly  as  a  beast  of  prey.  It  was  strange 
to  witness  so  much  subtlety  combined  with  so  much  strength. 
So  fell  the  great  Cardinal.  Had  he  been  really  guilty  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  so  unwearied  was  the  pertinacity 
and  malice  of  his  enemies,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  thej 
would  have  been  able  to  furnish  more  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  guilt.  Of  that  guilt  they  never  produced  any  particulars. 
They  allowed  it  to  rest  on  the  vaguest  and  most  improbable 
suspicions.  The  promises  made  to  foreign  courts — for  the 
Iving  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
contemporary  sovereigns  from  the  charge  of  injustice  and 
caprice  in  his  extraordinary  treatment  of  his  once  powerful 
favourite — were  never  fulfilled.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
memory  of  the  Cardinal  should  be  buried  under  a  load  of 
infamy,  as  a  cankered  and  ambitious  plotter  against  his 
master,  who  had  only  been  too  leniently  treated  "for  his 
seditious  and  traitorous  misbehaviour."  So  fell  the  great 
Cardinal ;  and  the  greatness  and  the  splendour  of  Henry's 
reign  departed  with  him.  There  may  be  qualities  which  men 
desire  more  than  these,  and  consider  more  conducive  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  nations;  but  these  will  not  be 
denied  to  Wolsey's  administration  ;  nor  in  these  respects  can 
any  of  his  successors  be  compared  with  him,  for  greatness 

*  A  favourite  word  with  the  King.  *  Caveudish,  p.  31^7. 
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and  magnanimity  are  not  the  qualities  we  should  attribute  to 
Cranmer  or  to  Cromwell.  From  a  third-rate  kingdom  of  little 
account  in  Europe,  Wolsey  raised  this  nation  to  an  equality 
with  the  highest.  For  a  time,  at  all  events,  peace  and  war 
depended  on  its  fiat.  It  held  the  scales  between  the  two  great 
contending  powers;  and  if  that  was  any  satisfaction  to  a 
proud  and  ambitious  prince,  Henry  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Christendom  con- 
tending for  his  favour.  No  nation  ever  yet  achieved  greatness 
by  its  internal  policy  alone.  It  is  only  by  mixing  in  the  wide 
theatre  of  the  world,  by  its  external  relations,  by  measuring 
its  strength  with  others,  that  any  nation  attains  to  eminence ; 
and  without  greatness  even  its  virtues  are  apt  to  reflect  the 
littleness  of  its  vices.  With  all  its  faults — and  they  were  not 
few — in  all  true  nobleness,  in  all  that  exalts  a  people,  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIH.  was  incomparably  superior  to  that  of 
Henry  YII. ;  yet  in  all  the  virtues  which  exalt  the  man,  in 
temperance,  moderation,  self-control,  and  political  sagacity, 
Henry  VII.  was  far  superior  to  Henry  VIII.  But  able  as 
were  the  ministers  of  Henry  VH.  they  have  been  completely 
obscured  by  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Wolsey.  His  name  still 
stands  out  pre-eminent  above  all  others  as  the  one  great 
statesman  before  the  Beformation ;  and  even  now,  of  the  very 
few  who  have  since  deserved  that  distinction,  it  is  of  profounder 
interest  and  significance  than  any  other.  This  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  two  special  characteristics :  first,  that,  churchman  as  he 
was,  he  was  still  more  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  honour  and 
aggrandisement  of  his  country,  or  rather  perhaps  of  its  king, 
as  the  head  of  it,  occupied  a  much  higher  place  in  his  affec- 
tions than  the  exaltation  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  or  of  the 
hierarchy,  of  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  member.  And, 
secondly,  able  and  skilful  as  he  was  as  a  politician,  and  fitted 
by  nature  and  inclination  to  shine  as  a  statesman,  the  man 
was  not,  as  in  other  instances,  totally  absorbed  in  the  politician. 
The  impression  of  his  feelings  and  affections  is  visible  in  his 
measures,  and  in  all  his  foreign  policy.  And  though  by  some 
this  may  be  considered  as  a  defect,  and  as  detracting  from  his 
unquestionable  ability  as  a  statesman,  it  invests  his  life  and 
career  with  far  more  interest  for  the  historian  than  if  he  had 
been  the  mere  pale  and  bloodless  representative  of  a  transient 
political  system.  So  much  more  permanent  is  any  phase  of 
human  nature,  however  remote  from  modem  types,  than  the 
most  ingenious  and  successful  political  combinations,  the 
VOL.  n.  2  Q 
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most  snprising  feats  of  strategy,  or  the  greatest  victories  of 
mere  diplomacy. 

No  man  was  less  disposed  to  persecution ;  or,  upon  the 
whole,  though  furiously  attacked  with  satire,  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  the  grossest  ahuse,  from  all  sides,  less  inclined  to 
avenge  himself.    When  the  Reformers  held  him  up  to  popular 
execration  for  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  his  houses, 
his  entertainments,  and  his  retinue,  he  bore  their  reproaches 
with  indifference.    He  even  condescended  on  one  occasion  to 
hold  a  personal  conference  with  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  assailants,  and  to  hear  with  patience  his  objections, 
and  to  reply  in  his  own  defence.    And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  defending  himself,  and  justifying  his  assumption  of  so 
much  dignity  and  splendour,  he  had  far  the  best  of  the  arga- 
ment.^    That  he  was  lofty  and  sour  with  the  lofty  and  over- 
bearing feudal  aristocracy  of  the  age,  who  could  not  enduTB 
a  rival  near  the  throne,  still  less  a  rival  of  such  consommate 
ability,  may  be  admitted.    But  that,  in  the  poet's  words,  he 
was ''  sweet  as  summer  "  to  those  who  sought  him  or  requested 
his  favour — that  he  was  a  considerate  and  generous  master, 
and  willing  to  acknowledge  and  reward  merit  in  those  about 
him,  there  are  numerous  indications  in  these  volumes. 

No  man  ever  met  with  harder  measure  from  his  contem« 
poraries ;  and  never  was  the  verdict  of  contemporaries  less 
challenged  than  in  his  case  by  subsequent  inquirers.  In  no 
instance  has  mankind  been  less  careful  to  test  and  analyze 
motives  and  actions ;  nor  have  they  ever  shown  themselves  mM 
ready  to  accept  obloquy  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
with  less  discrimination  or  hesitation.  They  have  accepted 
the  estimate  of  his  character  and  conduct  from  those  who  were 
specially  concerned  to  misrepresent  and  blacken  both.  To 
the  professor  of  the  old  faith  Wolsey  was  nothing  less  than 
the  author  and  promoter  of  the  divorce,  the  unscmpolons 
opponent  of  the  Pope,  the  enemy  of  her  whose  cause  was 
bound  up  with  the  survival  of  the  old  religion.  To  the 
Eeformer  he  was  the  type  of  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  and  the 
worldliness  of  the  ancient  church,  which  the  Reformer  hated 
and  despised.  He  was  the  proud  prelate  who,  by  his  insolenoe 
and  ambition,  had  overshadowed  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  represented  in  his  own  person  and  action* 
the  intolerable  aggressions  of  the  spiritual  on  the  tempoia' 
authority.     No  one,  indeed,  accused  him  of  persecution;  ktf- 

'  See  hid  cnrioos  discussion  with  Dr.  Barnes  in  Singer*s  edition  oiCti,Teadm 
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it  was  notorions  thai  in  the  three  short  years  of  the  ohancellor- 
flhip  of  the  mildest  and  kindest  of  men,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
persecution  raged  more  bitterly  than  daring  the  whole  twenty 
years  of  Wolsey's  administration. 

From  either  of  these — for  the  nation  was  sharply  divided 
mio  two  portions,  who  could  neither  understand  nor  esteem 
eaeh  other's  position,  and  were  only  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  one  man  of  the  age  who  rigidly  belonged  to  neither — it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  just,  fair,  or  discriminating  estimate  of 
Wolsey's  character  or  measures.  A  reformer,  so  far  as  to 
■how  no  especial  interest  in  maintaining  the  strict  ultra- 
monianism  of  doctrine  or  discipline  of  his  own  time;  an 
earnest  promoter  of  education  and  the  new  learning,  if  not 
unfriendly  to  the  religious  orders,  yet  anxious  to  convert  their 
endowments  to  better  uses ; — he  was  still  a  faithful  adherent 
io  the  ancient  faith  and  practice,  in  his  love  of  splendid 
eeremonial,  in  his  political  dislike  of  Lutheranism,  in  his 
eonviction  of  the  need  of  a  great  central  spiritual  authority  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  Christendom.  If  he  had 
liyed  longer;  if,  like  Bichelieu,  whom  he  resembled  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  in  his  sense  of  reorganization,  in 
his  vast  powers  of  work,  he  had  had  for  his  master  a  king 
like  Louis  XIII.  instead  of  Henry  VIII. ; — he  would  probably 
haye  introduced  into  England  reforms  as  great,  as  extensive, 
and  as  permanent.  The  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  King's 
household  he  reduced  into  order,  and  placed  upon  a  more' 
xigid  and  economical  footing ;  and  for  this  cause  he  incurred 
file  displeasure  of  all  those  menials  and  thriftless  gentle- 
mm  who  found  their  advantage  in  the  idleness,  luxury,  and 
prodigality  of  an  ill-regulated  and  disorderly  establishment. 
He  devised  stricter  and  more  equitable  regulations  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  from  that  time  began  to  rise  into 
its  present  importance,  and  thus  incurred  the  hatred  and  dis- 
pleasure of  powerful  suitors  and  unscrupulous  advocates.  He 
had  intended  to  convert  the  monastic  institutions,  wholly  or 
in  part,  to  the  higher  purposes  of  education,  and  enforce  the 
retirement  of  inefficient  and  imbecile  abbots ;  and  for  this  he 
was  detested  and  opposed  by  the  religious  orders.  He  had 
proposed  to  redeem  by  an  equitable  arrangement  the  annates 
and  firstfruits  paid  by  the  clergy  to  the  Court  of  Bome,  and, 
without  breaking  with  the  Pope,  to  render  his  relations  with 
file  Church  of  England  more  simple  and  more  equitable.  An 
economist,  exercising  a  salutary  restraint   on    the  King's 
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tendency  to  prodigality  and  extravagance,  he  had  intended  to 
reform  the  finances,  and  bring  the  irresponsible  expenditure 
of  the  sovereign  within  juster  limits ;  for  in  those  ages  the 
King  had  complete  control  over  the  revenue,  and  no  account 
was  rendered  of  the  sums  lavished  upon  crafty  and  worthless 
favourites.  But  in  all  these  projects,  and  many  more,  devised 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  he  was  hampered 
by  the  will  of  an  imperious  master,  who  was  apt  to  listen  to 
interested  advisers  ;  and  when  once  he  had  given'ear  to  their 
suggestions,  whatever  they  put  into  his  head,  none  of  his 
ablest  coimcillors  could  ever  put  out  again.^ 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  energies  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  divorce,  that  whatever  designs  he 
entertained  for  the  good  of  the  nation  were  necessarily  cur- 
tailed or  blighted,  or  had  to  be  abandoned.  To  that  divorce, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  was  vigorously  opposed,  not  becaose 
he  was  aware  of  the  King's  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  or 
because  he  was  at  this  time  afraid  that  his  own  autiiorify 
would  be  impaired  by  her  ascendancy.  If  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Borne  to  her  marnage 
with  the  King,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  acceptable  to 
her  as  to  Henry  himself.  At  all  events  he  was  not  likely  to 
find  in  her  a  worse  friend  than  in  Queen  Katharine.  But 
perceiving  that  the  King's  mind  was  fully  resolved,  and  know- 
ing better  than  any  man  how  impossible  it  was  to  shake  his 
determination,  he  stooped  to  that  which  he  considered  w»s 
unavoidable.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  sincere 
in  promoting  the  divorce  :  the  contrary  is  evident  from  all  his 
correspondence.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  held 
secret  communications  with  the  Court  of  Borne  for  the  purpose 
of  thwarting  the  King's  wishes.  The  King  was  fully  persuaded 
of  the  nuUity  of  his  marriage.  He  regarded  it  as  a  breach  of 
those  divine  laws  with  which  no  Pope  could  dispense.  How 
he  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  or  how  far  his  wishes 
agreed  with  his  arguments,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  here.  He 
had  studied  the  subject  for  years ;  had  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  divines  and  canonists ;  until,  as  Campeggio  himself 
remarked,  no  man  was  better  master  of  the  whole  subject,  of 
could  add  anything  to  his  knowledge.  The  question  was  ono 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  if  his  judgment  had  not  been 

*  "  I  warn   you,  bo  well  advised      his  head,  for  ye  shall  never  get  it  o^ 
and  assured,"  was  his  dying  remark      again."     Cavendish,  p.  389. 
to  Elingston,  **  what  matter  ye  pat  in 
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-  iwayed  by  moiiyes  no  one  can  defend,  and  his  conduct  marked 
^  with  deceit  and  violence  towards  his  Queen,  there  was  nothing 
;+  in  the  mere  discussion  of  the  question  any  one  could  fairly 
(  condemn.  Nor  was  the  solution  of  it  so  easy  as  some  have 
n,  imagined.  Foreign  Beformers,  like  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
C  acting  on  the  principle  fieri  non  debuit,  factum  valet,  admitted 
LI  the  illegality  of  the  marriage,  even  when  they  condemned  the 
^  diTorce.  The  English  nobility  and  prelates  were  divided  in 
Tt  their  opinions;  the  common  people  generaUy,  swayed  by 
I  fheir  feelings  and  a  sentiment  of  pity,  espoused  the  part  of 
Katharine.    Yet  there  wanted  not  arguments  for  the  other 

•  aide : — ^tbe  dread  of  a  disputed  succession,  the  great  disparity 
of  years,  the  apprehension  of  increasing  evils  to  come,  the 
certainty  that  the  divorce  would  in  effect  be  real,  if  it  were 
not  nominally  conceded ;  the  intense  necessity  of  a  king  to  the 
nation  in  the  growing  religious  and  civil  confusion  of  the 
times,  in  the  weakness  and  debasement  of  all  other  authority, 

i^  spiritual  as  weU  as  secular.    For  a  king,  and  a  strong  one — 

#^  an  arbitrary  one,  if  need  be,  rather  than  a  weak  and  powerless 

s. -  jpoler — ^men  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  many  scruples.    For 

t '  irithoat  a  king  who  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was  prepared 

^    to  assert  it,  the  nation,  they  felt,  would  be  left  in  its  own 

hands,  without  a  head  to  guide  it ;  and  for  lack  of  good  order 

in  the  common  weal,  '*  utter  destruction  and  desolation  would 

come  upon  the  realm,"  and  with  it,  as  Wolsey  believed,  the 

ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  reign  of  infidelity. 

Nor  were  the  obligations  of  marriage  so  well  understood  in 

•  ihose  days  as  they  are  now.      They  had  become  grossly 
:    perverted  by  dispensations,  and  the  subtle  distinctions  of  the 

canonists.     The  solution  of  matrimonial  questions  was  too 

firequent  and  too  fertile  a  source  of  profit  to  the  ecclesiastical 

r    conrts  to  be  simplified  or  diminished.     The  ease  with  which 

divorces  were  granted  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 

;    ihem,  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  confusion  in  the  minds  of 

;    the  laity,  not  to  say  a  pregnant  source  of  immorality. 

I  To  many,  therefore,  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  offered 

\,  .  nothing  strange :  to  many  it  was  a  mere  question  for  the 

r    Ghnrch  to  decide,  and  if  the  Church  had  decided  the  result,  it 

would  have  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  neither 

Katharine  nor  her  friends  could  possibly  have  objected.    But 

the  question  for  decision,  in  the  first  instance,  was  whether 

there  was  any  need  to  refer  to  the  Papal  Court  in  a  matter  so 

obvious.  For,  let  it  be  observed,  it  was  not  a  divorce  that  was 
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two  great  principles  which  came  into  fatal  conflict  at  the 
Reformation  were  here  involved,  and  the  attempt  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  two  was  impossible.  If  the  Papal  authority 
was  to  be  maintained,  a  final  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  all  matters 
eonnected  with  his  supremacy  must  be  permitted:  if  the 
independence  of  national  churches,  of  kings  and  their  courts, 
is  to  be  preferred,  then  any  appeal  from  their  decisions  to 
external  authority  cannot  be  allowed.  The  experiment  was 
now  tried  to  accommodate  the  two,  and  ended,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  in  a  signal  failure. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point  whether  in  these  negociations 
Clement  was  guilty  of  timidity,  or  even  had  recourse  to 
evasions  to  avoid  the  King's  importunity.  He  had  penetration 
enough  to  see  that  the  question  in  dispute  really  involved  the 
maintenance  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Holy  See.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the  menaces  or  the 
flattery  of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  if  he  had  parted  with 
any  portion  of  his  jurisdiction  and  authority  at  their  desire, 
in  80  important  a  case  as  this,  he  would  not  only  have 
sacrificed  to  his  own  wishes  or  personal  convenience  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  his  office,  but  would  have  completely  betrayed 
that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  order  he  was  bound  to 
uphold,  and  of  which  he  was  the  professed  head  and  repre- 
sentative. Marriage  was  a  sacrament.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity  all  questions  connected  with  it,  as  an 
eedesiastical  rite,  had  been  finally  settled  by  ecclesiastical 
aathority.  To  abandon  the  right  of  such  determination  now, 
to  give  it  over  into  other  hands,  to  let  it  be  settled  by  any 
eourt  not  acting  by  his  express  consent,  or  independent  of  his 
sanction — ^in  fact,  by  any  national  court  whose  decision  should 
be  final,  and  from  which  there  should  be  no  appeal,  what  was 
this  except  to  set  up  some  special  court  above  the  court  of 
Christendom  ?  What  else,  but  to  concede  the  principle  of  the 
Bef ormation  ? 

To  the  King,  of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whether  the  spiritual  authority,  hitherto  universally  admitted 
on  these  nmtters,  suffered  or  not,  provided  he  obtained  his 
divorce.  But  to  Wolsey  it  is  clear  that  the  difficulty  presented 
itself  at  the  outset;  though  he  did  not  well  see  how  the 
collision  could  be  avoided.  Unable  to  resist  the  imperious 
desires  of  the  King,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  danger, 
perhaps  influenced  by  considerations  as  a  statesman,  and  the 
xiecessity  of  avoiding  greater  perils,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
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divorce ;  if  that  could  be  obtained,  salvo  jure  eeclmatHcOf 
he  probably  thought  that  any  informality  would  be  BuflSciently 
atoned  for  by  the  increased  support  thus  secured  for  the 
spiritual  supremacy  by  the  gratitude  of  his  master.  Moreover, 
ecclesiastic  as  he  was,  he  was  not  a  divine,  but  a  statesman; 
much  less  of  a  divine,  as  he  was  much  more  of  a  statesman, 
than  Sir  Thomas  More.  Above  all,  he  was  an  Englishman  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  profoundly  impressed,  as  Englishmen 
then  were,  with  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  his  nation; 
believing  also,  as  Englishmen  then  did,  that  its  welfare  and 
its  aggrandizement  depended  on  the  authority  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  its  monarch.  Neither  he  nor  they  felt  any  apprehen- 
sion lest  that  authority  should  be  unduly  exercised,  whether 
they  were  reformers  like  Tyndall  and  Cranmer,  or  opposed, 
like  Wolsey  himself,  to  the  subversive  and  vague  tendencies 
of  the  Beformation.  The  King  was  the  centre  of  English 
society  and  of  English  nationality;  round  him  all  parties 
revolved  with  unhesitating  obedience — alike  those  who  wished 
to  see  him  independent  of  all  spiritual  control,  and  his 
authority  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  as  those  who 
believed  that  such  authority  was  the  strongest  barrier  against 
dangerous  innovations,  and  the  surest  safeguard  for  the 
Church.  The  temptation  was  great;  still  more  so  as  each 
party  narrowly  scanned  the  strength  or  progress  of  its  oppo- 
nents, and  looked  upon  the  King  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
contest.  So  both  were  concerned  to  magnify  the  royal 
authority  as  much  as  possible,  and  oppose  it  as  little  as  they 
might,  not  criticizing  narrowly  Henry's  actions  or  his  wishes, 
but  blindly  believing  that  in  serving  him  they  were  serving 
the  highest  interests  of  the  Faith  which  they  professed.^  If 
Wolsey,  in  his  grief,  disgrace,  and  leisure  moments,  regarded 
his  service  to  the  King  as  incompatible  with  bis  service  to 
God,  this  was  not  the  conviction  of  his  stronger  hours,  nor 
yet  of  many  others  besides  himself.  Possibly  aU  that  he 
meant  by  those  memorable  words  was  not  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  in  themselves,  but  that  the  hours  necessarily 
occupied  by  secular  employments  had  detracted  too  much 
from  those  opportunities  of  prayer,  devotion,  and  contempla- 
tion, in  which  the  service  of  God  consisted,  and  for  which  the 

*  Even   Luther,  independent  and  Bovereigns  ;  nor  did  he  tliink  it  incoo- 

oourageons  as  ho  was,  and  indifferent  sistent   with   his   profession   of   ooo- 

to  the   assistance   and    judgment  of  fidence  in  God  to  call  upon  kings  and 

men,   showed  himself  by   no   means  emperors  to  interpose  their  autbontj 

indifferent  to  the  aid  of  princes  and  in  favour  of  the  Beformation. 
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monastio  and  religions  institntions  and  practices  of  his  times 
fdmished  so  many  opportunities,  and  held  out  numerous 
examples. 

No  statesman  of  such  eminence  ever  died  less  lamented. 
On  no  one  did  his  own  contemporaries  pile  a  greater  load  of 
obloquy;  not  one  stone  of  which  has  posterity  seriously 
attempted  to  remove.  Even  his  kindliest  of  biographers, 
Cavendish,  rather  regards  his  life  as  pointing  a  moral  against 
loftiness  and  ambition ;  as  if  this  were  aU — as  if  kings  were 
never  ungrateful,  or  the  world  was  always  infallible  in  its 
verdict.  The  greatest  of  dramatists  lifted  the  veil  for  a 
moment;  and,  notwithstanding  his  intense  respect  for  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  universal  impression 
of  his  own  days,  saw  that  there  was  a  better  and  a  brighter 
side,  which  even  the  unanimous  and  uncritical  prejudices  of 
history  and  tradition  could  not  wholly  obscure.  To  men 
whose  knowledge  and  estimation  of  such  events  were  exclu- 
sively derived  from  the  pages  of  Foxe  and  Hall,  this  defence 
of  the  Cardinal,  beautiful,  yet  slight  and  insufficient  as  it  was, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Katharine's  receiver,  must  have  appeared 
no  less  remarkable  for  its  boldness  than  for  its  innovation  on 
long  established  prejudices.  Protestant  and  even  Catholic 
historians  had  shut  every  avenue  to  clearer  and  more  faithful 
intelligence.  They  had  foUowed  each  other,  repeating  the 
same  idle  stories,  the  same  misrepresentations  of  facts,  the 
same  unfounded  assumptions,  the  same  blind  disregard  of 
motives.  The  bitterness  and  unscrupulousness  of  party,  the 
exaggeration  of  satirists,  official  injustice,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  reputations  and  the  lives  of  men,  had  all  been  accepted  as 
so  many  trustworthy  and  independent  witnesses,  whose  evi- 
dence was  not  to  be  examined  or  disputed.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  heavy  imputations  on  his  memory,  in  spite  of  aU  this 
load  of  obloquy,  obscuring  our  view  of  the  man,  and  distorting 
his  lineaments,  the  Cardinal  still  remains,  and  will  ever 
remain,  as  the  one  prominent  figure  of  this  period.  The 
interest  concentrated  in  his  life,  character,  and  actions  is  not 
eclipsed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  violent  calumnies 
resting  on  his  memory  have  in  some  degree  been  already 
lightened  by  juster  and  clearer  views  of  the  events  of  his  time, 
and  the  characters  of  the  chief  agents.  It  needs  not  apprehend 
an  examination  still  more  rigid  and  more  dispassionate.  Not 
free  from  faults,  by  any  means,  especially  from  those  faults 
and  failings  the  least  consistent  with  his  ecclesiastical  profes- 
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sion,  the  Cardinal  was  perfectly  free  from  those  meaner  though 
less  obtrusive  vices  which  disfigured  the  age  and  the  men  that 
foUowed  him — ^vices  to  which  moralists  are  tolerant,  and  the 
world  indulgent.    Magnificent  in  all  his  designs  and  doings,  he 
inspired  a  grandeur  and  a  loftiness  into  the  minds  of  English- 
men, of  which  he  himself  was  a  conspicuous  example,  such  as 
had  not  been  found  in  this  nation  from  the  days  of  Henry  V. 
He  extorted  deference  and  respect  for  his  master  and  his 
country,  from  kings,  popes,  and  emperors,  when  they  were  as 
unwilling  as  they  had  been  unused  to  grant  it.     Left  to  him- 
self, or  to  such  councillors  as  Cromwell  or  Cranmer,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  actions  after  Wolsey's  death,  Henry  VIH.  would 
have  inaugurated  no  grand  policy,  he  would  not  have  extended 
his  thoughts  beyond  his  pleasures  and  the  means  of  providing 
for  them.    Even  for  these  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
defy  the  Pope  and  the  opinion  of  Europe,  which  he  so  much 
coveted,  had  he  not  by  Wolsey*s  policy  converted  his  hereditary 
enemy  into  his  ally ;  had  he  not  also,  by  Wolsey's  policy  and 
sagacity,  been  traiisformed  from  a  third-rate  and  precarious 
monarch  into  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  and  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom.    Buler  of  England  alone,  in  the  face  of  a  great 
confederacy,  headed  by  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  menaced 
by  Scotland  on  one  side,  and  by  Ireland  on  the  other,  the 
Pope  might  have  found  in  him  as  faithful  a  vassal  as  in  his 
father,  and  Anne  Boleyn  would  never  have  worn  the  crown  of 
Katharine.     On  these  things,  however,  it  is  useless  to  specu- 
late ;  but  when  historians  insist  on  the  greatness  and  energy 
of  the  Tudor  sovereign,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Wolsey  who  led  the  way ;  it  was  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  his  most  energetic  successors. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  59  ^  years  of  age  and  left 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  *'by  one  Lark's 
daughter,''  according  to  the  words  of  the  indictment,*  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  "one  Leghe  of  Aldington."    On  this 


'  Such  is  the  statement  of  Fiddes 
and  Cavendish ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  not  more  than 
57.  According  to  the  letter  of  the 
Abbot  of  Winchcombe  (I.  5355),  he 
was  not  yet  40  when  he  attained  the 
dignity  of  Archbishop  of  York.  This 
would  bring  the  year  of  his  birth  to 
1474,  and  not  1471,  as  Fiddes  gives  it. 
And  this  accords  with  the  remark  of 
Giustinian,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 


who  states,  in  1519,  that  Wolsej  wa« 
then  about  46  years  old.  (See  toI-  1- 
p.  60.)  Of  course,  if  the  statemeot 
of  Cavendish  be  correct,  that  on  his 
last  Maundy  he  washed  the  feet  of 
59  poor  men,  that  is,  a  man  for  erecj 
year  of  his  life,  there  could  be  do 
doubt  as  to  his  age.  But  in  details  (^ 
this  nature  Cavendish  is  not  to  be 
implicitly  trusted. 
«  IV.  6075,  art.  3S. 
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Bon,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Wynter,  Dean  of  Wells,  he 
bestowed  numerous  preferments.^  He  was  carefully  educated 
in  Paris,  and  had  in  succession  various  eminent  scholars  for 
his  instructors ;  among  others,  Maurice  Byrchynshaw,^  with 
whom  he  studied  at  Louvain.  In  1528  he  was  with  Clerk  in 
Italy,  but  was  obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  his  health, 
and  was  settled  shortly  after  in  Paris,  under  the  tuition  of 
Lupset.^  At  the  Cardinal's  disgrace  he  was  stripped  of  most 
of  his  preferments,  and  complains  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
written  about  1588,  that  he  had  fallen  into  distress,  and  had 
been  abandoned  by  most  of  the  friends  he  had  known  in  his 
prosperity.  He  outlived  Cromwell,  who  appears  to  have 
befriended  him  in  his  troubles,  for  in  1548  he  resigned  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  which  he  had  held  since  1587. 
After  that  date  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of 
him.  He  had  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  appa- 
rently for  his  instructor  in  his  palmy  days,  a  celebrated  Scotch 
scholar,  named  Florentius  Volusenus  (Wolsey  or  Wilson) 
whose  wonderful  command  of  the  Latin  tongue,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  style  of  Cicero  was  so  assiduously  cultivated, 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Sadoleti  and  the  most  fastidious  of 
the  great  Italian  scholars.  Wynter's  letters  to  Cromwell  are 
not  unworthy  of  his  master,  as  models  of  ease,  elegance,  and 
pure  Latinity.  To  judge  by  his  correspondence,  he  had  very 
little  of  his  reputed  father's  energy,  ambition,  or  ability,  still 
less  of  his  delight  in  the  stormy  winds  and  waves  of  states- 
manship. He  was  mUd  and  gentle,  and  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  cope  with  the  hardships  of  life,  still  less  with  the 
harder  times  and  men  of  his  own  generation.  He  had 
imbibed  a  taste  for  literary  ease,  and  made  no  effort  to  advance 
himself,  or  even  preserve  the  promotions  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  Cardinal,  and  ruthlessly  plucked  from  him  by  the 
selfishness  of  those  who  owed  their  advancement  to  Wolsey's 
favour.  On  the  dispersion  of  Wynter's  household  at  Wolsey's 
IeJI,  Volusenus  entered  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Du  Bellay, 


'  See  them  in  Fiddes,  Life  of 
Wolaej,  p.  680. 

•  U.  p.  14L38,  III.  p.  179  (a.d. 
1519),  where  he  is  described  as  a  boy 
beginning  to  speak  Latin.  This  would 
■eem  to  imply  that  he  was  bom  about 
1609. 

*  Lupeet  was  in  Wolsej's  service. 
In  his  *'  Exhortation  to  Toang  Men," 
he  aajBt  "I  lay  waiting  on  my  lord 


Cardinal,  whose  hours  I  must  observe 
to  be  always  at  hand,  lest  I  be  called 
whon  I  am  not  by ;  the  which  should 
be  straight  taken  for  a  fault  of  great 
negligODce.  Wherefore,  now  that  I 
am  well  satiated  with  the  beholding 
of  these  gay  hangings  that  garnish 
hero  every  wall,  I  will  turn  mo  and 
talk  with  you"  (Edmund  Withipol). 
Aug.  24^  1529.    At  the  More. 
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Bishop  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  visited  Sadoleti,  who  iras 
much  struck  with  his  appearance,  manners,  and  scholarship. 
Sadoleti  has  left  an  interesting  record  of  his  conversation  at 
dinner  with  an  eminent  physician,  in  which  Yolusenus  showed 
himself  in  all  respects  far  superior  in  ease  and  good  temper  to 
his  doughty  opponent,  as  he  was  superior  to  him  in  learning 
and  philosophy.  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  Yolusenus  in 
this  interview  asserted  that  Wynter  was  the  son  of  Wolsey'B 
brother ;  an  evidence  not  to  be  outweighed,  if  that  were  all, 
by  the  assertions  of  Bale,  who  merely  repeats  the  popular 
rumour,  or  by  the  charge  in  the  Act  of  Attainder,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred ;  for  such  Acts  in  those  days  were  dra^m 
up  without  any  regard  to  precision  and  accuracy,  and  embodied 
every  form  of  popular  rumour  or  suspicion  against  the 
accused.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  Wynter's  paternity,  it  is 
certain  that  Wolsey  left  behind  him  a  daughter,  who  was  com- 
mitted, under  the  name  of  Dorothy  Glansey,  to  the  care  of  the 
Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  where  she  afterwards  became  a  niin. 
When  the  house  was  suppressed  in  1540  she  received  a  pension 
of  41.  ISs.  4d.,  and  was  living  in  the  year  1553.*  The  follow- 
ing curious  letter  contains  the  only  other  particulars  of  her 
history  with  which  I  am  acquainted  : — 

*' Right  honorable,  after  most  humblo  commendations,  I  likewise 
beseech  you  that  the  contents  of  this  my  simple  letter  may  be  secret ;  and 
that  forasmuch  as  I  have  great  cause  te  go  home,  I  ]>eseech  your  good 
mastership  te  command  Master  Herytago  te  give  attendance  upon  your 
mastersliip  for  the  knowledge  of  your  pleasure  in  the  said  secret  matter, 
which  is  this  :  my  lord  Cardinal  caused  me  te  put  a  young  gentlewoman 
to  the  monastery  [of]  St.  Mary  of  Shaftesbury,  and  there  to  be  professed, 
and  willed  her  to  be  named  my  daughter  ;  and  the  truth  is,  she  was  his 
daughter  ;  and  n(^w  by  your  visitation  she  hath  commandment  to  depart, 
and  knoweth  not  whither  ;  wherefore  I  humbly  ]>eseech  your  mastership 
to  direct  your  letter  to  the  abbess  there,  that  she  may  there  continue  at 
her  full  age,  te  \)o  professed.  Without  doubt  she  is  eitlier  24  years  full, 
or  shall  be  at  such  time  of  the  year  as  she  wjvs  bom,  which  was  about 
Michaelmas.  In  this  your  doing  your  mastership  shall  do  a  very  charitable 
deed,  and  also  bind  her  and  me  to  do  you  such  service  as  lieth  in  our  little 
powers,  as  knoweth  our  Lord  God,  whom  I  humbly  beseech  prosperously 
and  long  to  preserve  you. 

"  Your  orater, 

"  JoHx  Clasey  (Clansey)." 

*  Yolusonns  is  the  author  of  tlie  makes  no  reference  to  Wynter.    He 

Dialogiui     de     Aynnii     TranquilUtate,  was   alive   in   1546;    how  long  after, 

written  apparently  in  1542,  at  Lyons.  I  cannot  discover.     Ho  died  at  Vienne, 

Ho    refers    to    English    affairs,    and  in  Dauphine. 

mentions     Stephen     Gardiner,     then  '  Browne    Willis,   Hist,   of    Abb., 

Bishop    of    Winchester,    and    others  ii.  70. 
with   whom  he  was  acquainted    but 
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This  letter  is  addressed  '^  to  the  right  honorable  and  his 
most  especial  good  master,  Master  Cromwell,  secretary  to  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King/'  and  must  have  been  written  between 
the  years  1584  and  early  in  1586 ;  and  this  would  carry  the 
date  of  her  birth  back  to  1510  or  1511. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  of  these  children  were  bom 
of  the  same  mother,  thoi%h  neither  bore  her  name ;  and 
farther,  that  both  of  them  were  born  before  Wolsey  was  created 
a  bishop,  first  of  Toumay,  afterwards  of  Lincoln.  Whether, 
like  other  ecclesiastics  (as  Cranmer),  he  was  married  to  their 
mother — so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  such  marriages  could  be 
regarded  as  valid,  which  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  celebrated 
in  the  face  of  the  Church  or  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the 
land — ^it  is  impossible  to  say.  Clandestine  marriages  among 
the  parochial  clergy  were  not  unfrequent;  especially  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  clerical  discipline  had  become  relaxed 
by  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  general  disorganiza- 
tion of  Europe.  In  England  the  ceUbacy  of  the  priesthood  was 
never  universal.  It  never  could  be  universally  enforced.  In 
the  more  remote  districts  it  was  openly  set  at  nought.  Here, 
as  in  other  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day,  or  at  least 
until  recently,  the  marriage  of  the  parochial  clergy  had  to  be 
tolerated  more  generally  than  is  supposed ; — marriage,  that 
is,  which  depended  only  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  at  a 
time  when  none  were  legal  without  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
But  as  in  all  higher  promotions,  for  which  the  consent  of  the 
Foi>e  was  required,  the  strict  Eoman  law  of  celibacy  could  be 
enforced,  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  agreement.  Allusions 
to  this  disastrous  state  of  things  are  frequent  among  the 
writings  of  the  Eeformers.  Its  effects  on  the  morality  of  the 
age  need  not  be  described ;  but,  what  with  the  example  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  intricacies  of  the  canon  law  in  reference 
to  marriage,  dispensations,  and  divorces,  the  relations  between 
the  two  sexes  had  faUen  into  the  greatest  confusion.^    But 


^  In  enforcing  oelibacy  among  tho 
clergy  it  was  Gregory's  object  to  wean 
them  from  lay  vices  and  lay  occnpa- 
tions ;  to  prevent  them  from  making 
benefices  hereditary  in  their  families ; 
to  preserve  and  insare  discipline  in 
a  very  corrupt  condition  of  the 
Chnrch.  And  as  the  provision  for  the 
elergy  at  that  time  was  small  and 
meagre,  he  thoaght  celibacy  would  bo 
the  best  means  for  preventing  those 
■oandalB  which  are  apt  to  arise,  where 


a  needy  married  clergy  have  to 
support  families  upon  an  inadequate 
income,  and  eke  it  out  by  employments 
ill  suited  to  their  spiritual  functions. 
In  a  wealthy  country  like  ours,  and  in 
the  face  of  strong  public  opinion,  such 
precautions  are  needless,  not  to  say 
mischievous.  But  in  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  for  offences,  there  will 
always  be  this  difficulty,  whicli  every 
police  magistrate  has  to  face,  that  of 
punishing    the    innocent    wife    and 
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justice  reqnireB  that  when  historians  bring  charges  of  im- 
morality against  the  clergy,  especially  from  the  records  of  the 
Consistory  Courts,  they  should  remember  that  in  many 
instances  such  offences  involved  no  greater  transgression  d 
the  moral  law  than  the  civil  marriage  of  the  priesthood  does 
to  this  day  among  nations  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the 
Pope;  such  marriages,  for  instance,  as  are  now  contracted 
by  the  English  prelates  and  clergy,  and  were  contracted  by 
Cranmer  and  others  before  the  Beformation.  For  the  sanction 
of  the  civil  law  weighs  nothing  with  the  ecclesiastical. 

It  will,  I  think,  appear  extraordinary  to  many,  that  after 
his  bitter  disappointment  the  King  should  still  have  prosecuted 
his  divorce  in  the  Court  of  Rome  with  no  less  assiduity  than 
before.  As  he  had  fully  resolved  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn— if 
he  were  not  married  to  her  already ;  ^  as  he  had  more  than 
once  expressed  his  anger  against  the  Pope  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated and  contumelious  terms ; — what  was  to  prevent  him 
from  throwing  off  the  Papal  supremacy  at  once,  and  following 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  ?  Was  the  nation  riper  for 
this  step  in  1584  than  it  was  in  1529  ?  Without  anticipating 
what  may  have  to  be  said  hereafter,  I  must  express  my  con- 
viction that  Henry  never,  in  the  first  instance,  seriously  con- 
templated separation  from  Home,  and,  until  the  inevitable 
step  was  reluctantly  forced  upon  him,  would  gladly  have 
avoided  it.  He  was  a  victim  to  his  own  devices.  Throughout 
the  divorce,  and  even  after  the  fall  of  his  groat  minister,  two 
purposes  are  evident  in  all  his  actions — an  intense  desire  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and  an  equally  intense  desire  to  compass 
this  object  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  Pope. 
When  that  approbation  was  withheld,  in  spite  of  the  prayers 
of  Wolsey  and  the  menaces  of  the  King  himself,  he  did  not 
abandon  all  hope,  still  less  all  effort,  to  obtain  it.  Had  he 
obtained  it,  there  would  have  been  no  Reformation  in  his 
reign,  at  least  so  far  as  the  King  could  personally  have  pre- 
vented it.  Even  after  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
still  sought  the  Pope's  concurrence,  and  urgently  deprecated 
his  disapprobation.  His  wrath  and  indignation  upon  finding 
himself  disappointed,  his  unsuccessful  efforts  in  persuading 
Francis  I.  to  follow  and  support  his  example,  all  show  how 

cliildrcn   for  the  hnsband'a  offences,  case  of  a  celibate  this  evil  doei  not 

and  starring  them  whilst  the  bread-  occur. 

winner  of    the   family  is    prevented  *  The  date  of  his  marriage  is  t 

from  g^ning    a    livelihood.    In  the  mystery. 
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bitterly  he  felt  his  position.  How  great  was  the  value  he  set 
upon  the  Pope's  approval  is  manifest  by  the  violent  terms  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Papal  authority  and  pretensions, 
seeking  to  gratify  his  mortification  by  the  ignoble  expedient 
of  reviling  the  Pope's  conduct,  and  blotting  out  his  name  from 
all  books  and  manuscripts. 

Nor  is  this  strange.  Above  all  monarchs  the  Tudors  were 
covetous  of  popularity.  None  were  more  restless  or  more 
concerned  than  they  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  of  their  subjects  especially.  The  whole  life  of  Henry  VIII., 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  had  been  spent  in  displaying  to 
admiring  eyes  the  splendour  of  his  person  and  the  perfection 
of  his  bodily  accomplishments.  When  the  praises  these 
provoked  had  failed  to  please,  or  seemed  mechanical  and 
monotonous,  he  bad  come  forward  to  display  his  Latinity  and 
his  other  theological  accomplishments,  in  a  task  still  most 
august  and  redoubtable — no  less  than  that  of  shoring  up  the 
declining  authority  of  the  Papacy.  And  no  knight-errant 
who  had  slaughtered  a  magician  or  a  giant  regarded  his  feat 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  did  Henry  regard  his  champion- 
ship of  the  Holy  See.  It  had  won  for  him,  or  he  was  told 
that  it  had,  the  gratitude  of  the  Pope  and  the  applause  of 
Christendom.  More  than  all,  it  had  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith — a  distinction  he  was  not  inclined  to 
surrender,  even  when  he  had  ceased  to  deserve  it. 

To  us  these  things  are  pale  and  shadowy — vox  et  prceterca 
nihilf  for  Protestantism  has  trampled  on  and  degraded  the 
Papacy.  To  us  the  braggadocio  of  King  John  has  come  to 
express  a  national  sentiment : — 

*'  Thou  canst  not,  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope." 

Then  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  Papacy  was  not  only  the 
highest  but  it  was  the  oldest  monarchy  of  Europe.  Compared 
with  it  all  other  kingships  and  dignities  were  of  recent  growth ; 
— ^no  small  consideration  at  a  time  when  aristocracy  and  long 
descent  were  so  highly  valued.  It  was  fenced  round  with 
traditions  mounting  up  to  Heaven.  It  had  been  the  great 
and  chosen  instrument  of  God  for  propagating  and  preserving 
the  lore,  the  faith,  and  the  love  of  Christ  among  ignorant 
and  imsophisticated  nations — a  prophet  among  babes,  an 
apostle  among  barbarians.      It  had  been  the  chief,  at  one 
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time  the  sole,  depository  of  ^sdom,  art,  law,  literature,  and 
science  to  nninstructed  and  admiring  men.  Whether  St. 
Peter  founded  or  not  a  primacy  at  Rome  might  be  a  qnesticm 
of  interest  and  importance  to  the  disputants  of  the  seYen- 
teenth  and  the  nineteenth  century :  it  was  of  no  import 
whatever  to  men  before  the  Reformation.  Circomstances  qmte 
independent  of  St.  Peter  ;  deeds  which  the  Middle  Ages 
could  understand,  services  of  the  highest  nature  rendered 
to  mankind,  the  silent  and  even  the  obtrusive  attestation 
of  spiritual  truths,  of  spiritual  order  and  authority  rising 
above  the  confusion  and  the  janglings  of  this  world;— 
these  and  similar  influences  were  the  true  causes  of  the 
primacy  of  St.  Peter.  For  these,  kings  and  emperors  felt 
themselves  constrained  to  bow  down  before  the  representative 
of  a  heavenly  authority,  and  grovel  for  reconciliation  and 
forgiveness  at  his  footstool.  To  be  at  amity  with  the  Pope, 
to  be  dignified  with  some  distinction  as  his  champion  or 
assistant  in  the  Faith,  was  an  honour  coveted  beyond  all 
others.  It  was  the  more  highly  esteemed  because  it  was 
extended  to  very  few.  To  be  one  of  so  select  a  circle  was  to 
hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  comity  of  nations.  To  stand  aloof, 
to  be  excluded,  was  to  forfeit  a  distinction  which  kings  and 
their  subjects  coveted  and  appreciated.  Looking  at  the  whole 
career  of  Henry,  considering  his  education,  the  influence  of 
long  custom,  his  own  character,  the  subtle  influence  pervading 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  time,  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  he  now  intended  to  break  entirely  with  Rome, 
and  stand  alone  in  his  defiance  of  the  Pope's  authority.  It 
is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  braved  the  good  opinion  of 
Christendom,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  into  a  position  firom 
which  escape  was  impossible. 

To  this  result  be  was  brought  by  slow  and  silent  steps. 
He  had  so  long  threatened  to  break  with  the  Pope,  that  he 
was  compelled  at  last  to  make  his  own  threats  good.  For  his 
own  purposes  he  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  attacks  upon 
the  Papacy,  to  question  its  dispensing  power,  to  menace  its 
authority,  that  to  retrace  his  steps,  had  he  felt  inclined  to 
attempt  it,  was  impossible.  The  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn 
completed  the  recoil.  He  had  stooped  down  from  monarchy 
to  match  with  a  plebeian.  He  had  forfeited  his  rank  among 
the  rulers  of  Christendom.  It  mattered  little  to  take  one  step 
further,  and  sacrifice  his  place  among  Christian  rulers,  whose 
dignity  and  rule  were  endorsed  and  authenticated  by  the  Pope. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thbbe  are  other  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
period,  on  which  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  enlarge.  They 
most  be  left  to  another  occasion.  Tet  two  of  them,  regarded 
1^  some  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  must  not  be  left  wholly 
mmoticed.  I  refer  to  Tyndall's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1527,  and  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1629.  The 
two  have,  of  late,  been  blended  together  in  popular  imagina- 
tion, as  if  there  were  some  necessary  and  inseparable  con- 
nection between  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
Parliament  differed  greatly  in  its  character,  independence, 
and  aims,  from  all  its  predecessors;  that  it  was  animated 
with  a  spirit  of  liberty  never  manifested  before,  and  with  a 
resolution  to  remove  ancient  abuses — of  the  clergy  especially 
— ^the  burthen  of  which  had  now  become  intolerable.  So  novel 
a  spirit  in  an  assembly,  gathered,  as  it  had  been  before,  from 
known  supporters  of  the  Court,  and  generally  returned  at  the 
King's  nomination,  has  been  attributed  to  the  new  doctrines 
disseminated  by  Tyndall  and  others,  and  especially  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  circulation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  From  this  training,  it  has  been  supposed 
{hat  the  Parliament  of  1529,  gathering  up  its  loins  to  a  final 
and  effectual  struggle  with  the  ancient  Faith,  nerved  itself  to 
a  resolution  of  shaking  off  the  domination  of  the  clergy,  un- 
deterred by  the  threats  of  the  Crown,  much  less  of  the  Pope. 
It  must  be  a  very  lively  imagination,  indeed,  that  can  find  in 
the  dry  records  and  authenticated  proceedings  of  this  Parlia- 
ment any  support  for  such  captivating  notions.  There  is  no 
ground  for  imagining  that  it  differed  much  from  other  Parlia- 
ments assembled  by  the  Tudors,  in  the  mode  of  its  election, 
in  the  choice  of  its  members,  in  the  measures  it  passed,  or  in 
its  exemption  from  the  dictation  and  interference  of  the  Crown. 
The  choice  of  the  electors  was  still  determined  by  the  King, 
voc.  u.  2  H 
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or  his  powerful  ministers,  with  as  much  certainty  and  asstu- 
ance  as  that  of  the  sheriffs.  Independence  of  discnssion 
prevailed  so  far,  and  on  such  questions,  as  the  Crown  thought 
good ;  no  further,  and  no  more.  As  Henry  required  no  grants 
of  money  from  his  Parliament,  as  he  was  now  engaged  in  no 
war,  was  exacting  from  the  clergy,  by  the  Act  of  PrsBmunire, 
a  larger  sum  than  he  could  ever  have  expected  from  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  independent  of  its  decisions.  To  him,  as  to 
others  of  his  race.  Parliament  was  nothing  better  than  a 
court  to  register  the  King's  decrees,  and  assume  a  respon- 
sibility for  acts,  the  unpopularity  of  which  he  did  not  care  to 
take  upon  himself.  To  foreign  powers — of  whose  good  opinion 
he  was  exceedingly  jealous,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  oar 
English  Constitution — it  was  convenient  to  make  it  appear 
that  his  people,  not  he,  were  the  authors  of  his  severity 
against  his  ministers  and  the  clergy.  He  had  good  reason, 
therefore,  to  write  to  the  Pope  that  "  the  discussions  of  the 
EngUsh  Parliament  were  free  and  unrestricted ;  " — as,  of 
course,  they  were,  so  long  as  such  discussions  were  kept 
within  the  direction  and  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Crown. 
Of  these  remarks,  the  election  of  a  member  of  this  Parliament, 
not  the  least  important,  furnishes  a  very  fair  proof.  In  answer 
to  Cromwell's  inquiries,  who  had  despatched  him  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  election,  Ralph  Sadleyr  writes, 
that  he  had  spoken  with  Mr.  Gage,  the  vice-chamberlain,  at 
Court,  and,  according  to  Cromwell's  command,  had  requested 
him  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  "a  burgess's  room 
of  the  Parliament,"  on  Cromwell's  behalf.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  Duke  had  spoken  to  the  King  on  the 
subject,  who  was  content  that  Cromwell  should  be  elected  if 
he  would  "follow  the  Duke's  instructions."  Sadleyr  adds: 
'*  It  wUl  be  well  for  you  to  speak  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as 
soon  as  possible  to-morrow,  to  know  the  King's  pleasure  how 
you  shall  order  yourself  in  the  Parliament  House."  ^  The 
evidence  that  the  King  throughout  his  reign  interfered  with 
the  elections  for  Parliament,  determined  its  measures,  regu- 
lated its  debates,  is  too  clear  and  too  abundant  to  be  disputed. 
It  faithfully  reflected  the  King's  wishes  and  his  policy,  as 
shadowed  forth  in  the  acts  of  his  chief  minister  for  the  time ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Parliament  of  1529 
formed  any  exception  to  this  rule,  or  was  more  independent 
than  its  predecessors. 

»  Nov.  1, 1529 :  IV.  p.  3178. 
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It  was  not  from  Parliament,  but  from  Convocation,  that  the 
King  had  to  anticipate  any  show  of  independence  or  opposition. 
The  former  was  as  tame  and  submissive  as  the  most  arbitrary 
monarch  could  desire ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  on 
record,  in  this  or  any  succeeding  Parliament  throughout  the 
reign,  of  a  parliamentary  patriot  protesting  against  a  single 
act  of  the  Crown,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical  it  might  be. 
Convocation  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  in  this  respect :  it 
did  resist,  though  its  resistance  was  short  and  ineffectual. 
Consequently,  the  King,  in  his  desire  to  concentrate  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  in  his  own  hands,  spared  the  Parliament 
and  the  laity,  depriving  the  Convocation  of  its  independence, 
on  the  Tudor  maxim — 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

Nor,  in  examining  the  lists  of  the  members,  do  they  appear 
by  any  means  to  have  been  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of 
reform,  or  to  have  been  influenced  by  that  broad  and  bold 
temperament  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  times  of  popular 
effervescence  and  excitement.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  a 
profession  more  remarkable  for  its  mild  conservatism  than  for 
the  audacity  of  political  fugle-men,  who  despise  all  precedents, 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  law  and  its  professors.  Lawyers 
are  not  in  general  enemies  to  things  established ;  they  are  not 
inimical  to  the  clergy,  though  they  may  sometimes  despise  the 
pretensions  of  the  clergy,  or  entertain  a  professional  dislike  to 
the  Canon  Law,  and  the  fees  exacted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  So  was  it  on  this  occasion.  The  Parliament  of  1529, 
instead  of  any  burning  questions,  any  heroic  assertion  of 
spiritual  freedom  or  the  rights  of  conscience,  directed  its  first 
attention  to  mortuary  fees,  to  fines  for  probates  taken  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  to  regulations  for  executors,  to  pluralities, 
and  the  like.  The  other  reforms  inaugurated  by  it  were 
equally  professional  and  unpretending:  " — Concerning  delays 
in  Assizes ;  "  "  Eecoveries  by  Covyn ; "  "  Restitution  to 
persons  robbed  by  felons."  Their  loftiest  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  morality  and  religion  rise  to  no  higher  level  than  an 
Act  ''to  release  the  King  from  repayment  of  the  loans  he  had 
borrowed;  "  another,  to  the  "  Eearing  of  calves ;  "  a  third  to 
*'  Limiting  the  price  of  woollen  hats  made  beyond  sea ; "  a 
fourth  to  the  "  true  making  of  cables  at  Bridport  in  Dorset- 
shire." ^     Like  moderate   and    sober  men,  they  proceeded 

>  See  the  Acts  in  the  BoUb  of  the  Parliament,  and  lY .  p.  2690. 
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gravely  and  deliberately.  Not  one  of  them  imagined  he  vas 
armed  with  a  hammer  to  break  down  institutions  and  usages 
which  had  stood  for  centuries.  They  were  lawyers  and  country 
gentlemen  entertaining  unlimited  notions  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. If  the  King  wished  to  bum  heretics,  they  were  willing 
he  should  bum  them.  If  he  wished  to  threaten  the  Pope  by 
abolishing  annates  and  firstfruits,  they  offered  no  objection. 
Parliament  did  not  pay  them.  With  them  it  would  have 
been  equally  orthodox  and  scriptural  to  pass  an  Act  at  one 
time  for  asserting  the  King's  supremacy,  and  at  another  the 
Six  Articles  denouncing  the  Creed  of  Protestantism.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YUI.  the  Beformation  is  the  work  of  the  King, 
in  all  respects,  as  far  as  it  went,  and  of  his  minister  Cromwell 
It  was  otherwise  under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

And  as  there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  Parliament 
was  influenced  in  its  temper  or  deliberations  by  Tyndall's 
translations  or  polemical  writings,  there  is  also  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  his  books  were  regarded  by  the  nation  in  general 
in  any  other  light  than  as  books  forbidden  by  competent 
authority.  Parliament  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  their  importation  into  England.  It 
expressed  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  Reformers ;  nor  doee 
it  ever  appear  to  have  made  the  least  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
preachers  of  the  new  Faith.  Tyndall  and  his  friends  remained 
in  hopeless  exile.  Their  writings  were  proscribed  and  burnt 
Those  who  remained  in  England,  and  held  the  same  tenets, 
were  more  fiercely  persecuted  than  in  the  days  of  Wolsey,  who 
was  better  satisfied  that  a  heretic  should  wear  a  faggot  on  his 
sleeve  than  feel  the  effects  of  its  flames  upon  his  person.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  that  T}Tidairs  writings  and  translations 
could  at  this  early  period  have  produced  any  such  impression, 
as  is  generally  surmised,  or  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many 
readers.  His  works  were  printed  abroad ;  their  circulation 
was  strictly  forbidden ;  the  price  of  them  was  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poorer  classes,  even  supposing  that  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  was  at  that  time  more  generally  diffused  than 
it  was  for  centuries  afterwards.  To  imagine  that  ploughmen 
and  shepherds  in  the  country  read  the  New  Testament  in 
English  by  stealth  under  hedges,  or  that  smiths  and  ca^ 
penters,  in  towns,  pored  over  its  pages  in  the  comers  of  ther 
masters'  workshops,  is  to  mistake  the  character  and  acquiie* 
ments  of  the  age.  So  far  as  doctrine  and  the  study  of  the 
Bible  are  concerned,  the  Beformation  belongs  to  a  later  period. 
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It  did  not  commence  with  the  lower  classes,  or  with  the  laity, 
but  with  the  scholars  and  clergy  of  the  two  Universities ;  with 
men  like  Frith,  Barnes,  Latymer,  and  Granmer ;  with  friars 
and  converts  from  the  religious  orders,  like  Goverdale,  like 
Luther  and  his  associates  ;  or  with  parish  priests  like  Tyndall. 
That  these  men,  devoted  to  learning  and  the  study  of  theology 
from  early  life,  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  should,  on  the  diffusion  of  letters,  have  grown  dis- 
contented with  the  ignorance  of  their  age  ;  that  the  ohstinacy 
and  arrogance  of  others  less  thoughtful  and  studious  should 
be  distasteful ;  that  in  disputes,  which  were  sure  to  arise, 
appeal  should  be  made  to  Scripture  on  one  side,  to  tradition 
and  authority  on  the  other — was  natural  enough.  And  equally 
natural  was  it  that  as  these  men  began  to  contrast  more  care- 
fully than  before  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture  with  the  practices 
they  saw  around  them,  they  should  bo  struck  with  the  wide 
difference  of  the  two,  and  welcome  whatever  help  they  could 
obtain  for  facilitating  their  studies.  So  Tyndall's  translation 
made  from  the  original,  to  men  who  only  know  the  Scriptures 
through  the  Latin  Vulgate,  was  a  great  boon.  It  was  prized 
the  more  highly  because,  in  discussions  with  their  opponents, 
now  becoming  more  frequent,  it  could  be  appealed  to  before  an 
ignorant  audience  as  an  independent  and  conclusive  authority. 
*'  It  is  not  so  in  the  Greek  *'  was  an  irresistible  argument  to 
{hose  who  knew  no  Greek.  Those  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
Orders  who  favoured  the  Reformation  read  it  by  stealth,  or 
repeated  portions  of  it  to  small  and  secret  circles  inclined  to 
the  same  opinions  as  themselves.  But  these,  in  comparison 
with  the  population  at  large,  cannot  have  been  numerous  at 
ibis  time,  nor  can  the  writings  of  Tyndall  have  been  so 
generally  read  as  his  admirers  would  have  us  believe. 

But  the  Reformation  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  Tyndall  or  to 
Parliament — to  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  or  the  oppres- 
flions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  There  is  no  reason  to 
rappose  that  the  nation  as  a  body  was  discontented  with  the 
old  religion.  Facts  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Had  it 
been  so,  Mary,  whose  attachment  to  the  Faith  of  her  mother 
was  well  known,  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  mount 
the  throne,  or  have  found  the  task  comparatively  easy,  seeing 
that  the  Reformers  under  Edward  VI.  had  been  suffered  to 
have  their  own  way  unchecked,  and  to  displace  from  honour 
and  influence  all  who  opposed  their  religious  principles.  Long 
down  into  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  according  to  the  testimony 
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of  a  modem  historian,  the  old  Faith  still  numbered  a  majority 
of  adherents  in  England.  The  experiment  would  have  been 
hazardous  at  any  time,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Spanish 
invasion,  if  a  plebiscite  could  have  been  impartially  taken  of 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people.  This  rooted  attachment 
to  the  old  Faith,  and  the  difficulty  everywhere  experienced  by 
the  government  and  the  bishops  in  weaning  the  clergy  and 
their  flocks  from  their  ancient  tendencies,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  it  was  not  unpopular.  Nor,  considering  the  temper  of 
the  English  people,  is  it  probable  that  inmiorality  could  have 
existed  among  the  ancient  clergy  to  the  degree  which  the 
exaggeration  of  poets,  preachers,  and  satirists  might  lead  us  to 
suppose.  The  existence  of  such  corruption  is  not  justified  by 
authentic  documents,  or  by  an  impartial  and  broad  estimate 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  nation  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  contemporaries 
to  form,  from  their  own  limited  experience,  a  just  estimate  of 
the  morality  of  the  times  in  which  they  Hve ;  and  if  the  com- 
plaints of  preachers  and  moralists  are  to  be  accepted  as 
authoritative  on  this  head,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
producing  abundant  evidence  from  the  Beformers  themselves 
that  the  abuses  and  enormities  of  their  own  age,  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  were  far  greater  than  in  the  ages 
preceding.^ 

We  must  then  look  for  the  real  cause  of  the  Reformation 
elsewhere ;  and  to  those  who  carefully  consider  its  rise  and 
progress  imder  the  Tudors,  and  its  stationary  character  ever 
since,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ^arriving  at  a  true  solution. 
The  Reformed  Church  of  England  has  always  found  its 
strongest  hold  in  the  middle  classes  of  this  country ;  unlike 
dissent,  unlike  Roman  Catholicism  (an  expression  I  must  use 
for  want  of  a  better),  whose  influence  is  with  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  and  little  with  the  classes  between  the  two.  Among 
the  upper  and  the  lower  elements  of  society,  though  its  mini- 
strations may  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Church  of 


*  "Ye  know,"  writes  Bradford, 
"  a  heavy  plague  of  God  is  fallen  upon 
us  in  taking  away  our  good  King 
(Edward  VI.).  .  .  .  Now  the  cause 
hereof  is  our  iniquities  and  grievous 
sin.  We  (the  Reformers)  did  not 
know  the  time  of  our  visitation.  We 
were  unthankful  unto  God;  we  con- 
temned the  Gospel,  and  cruelly  abused 
It  to  serve  our  hypocrisy,  our  vain- 


glory, our  viciousness,  avarice,  idle- 
ness, security."  —  Letters  of  the 
Martyrs,  p.  203.  Again:  <*  Now  by 
me  the  same  Lord  sendeth  you  word, 
that  if  ye  will  go  on  for  ever  in  your 
impenitence,  carnality,  hypocrisy, 
idolatry,  covetousness,  swearing,  glut- 
tony, drunkenness,  whoredom,  ^., 
wherewith,  alas,  alas,  our  oonntiy 
floweth,  &c."    p.  205. 
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the  Beformation  has  never  excited  much  enthusiasm.  They 
have  neither  built  nor  filled  its  churches,  at  least  as  compared 
mth  the  adherents  of  the  older  Faith,  whose  grand  and  mighty 
Btruotures,  even  in  remote  parochial  districts,  fill  the  spectator 
with  astonishment,  as  if  their  founders  out  of  worldly  vanity 
built  temples  to  God  ten  times  larger  than  the  requirements  of 
the  population.  It  is  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  Church 
of  England  derives  its  strength ;  it  is  among  them  that  it 
counts  its  most  zealous  admirers  and  supporters.  It  is  among 
the  middle  classes  that  its  worshippers  are  mainly  found ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary — open  churches,  gratuitous 
sittings,  missionary  efforts  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
poor — ^the  middle  classes,  or  those  rising  into  the  middle 
classes,  take  possession,  not  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  poor, 
but  of  places  the  poor  do  not  care  to  occupy.  And  as  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  is  the  church  of  the  middle 
classes,  its  services,  its  teaching,  its  character,  are  in  a  great 
degree  moulded  by  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  middle 
classes.  Its  intense  loyalty,  its  exaggerated  respect  for  esta- 
blished order  and  decorum,  its  dislike  of  mysticism,  its  tendency 
to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  practical  side  of  Christianity,  are  so 
many  indications  of  the  class  who  watched  over  its  birth  and 
superintended  its  progress.  Its  efforts  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  wants  of  busy  men  and  the  exigencies  of  society,  as  if  it 
were  not  the  sole  foundation,  but  a  portion  only,  and  perhaps 
no  better  than  a  permitted  portion  of  the  nation,  betray  the 
influences  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  its  cradle.  Other 
Faiths  apply  themselves  to  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  imagi- 
nations of  man ;  this  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience. 
Other  churches  lay  hold  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man ;  this 
of  his  moral  and  utilitarian.  The  Englishman  of  the  middle- 
class  estimates  a  church,  established  or  otherwise,  by  its 
utility;  he  measures  its  importance  by  its  usefulness  to  his 
family,  to  his  village,  or  to  his  parish,  and  lastly,  perhaps  least 
of  all,  to  himself.  For  the  secular  society  in  which  he  moves, 
its  opinions,  its  rules,  and  its  usages,  have  a  stronger  hold 
npon  him  than  any  other ;  its  frowns  and  its  anathemas  are 
more  terrible,  because  more  tangible  and  more  material,  than 
any  spiritual  censure.  Hence  it  is  that  though  his  Christianity 
is  decorous,  it  is  never  enthusiastic  ;  though  it  enters  into  bis 
daUy  life,  it  is  not  elevated.  He  is  moral,  but  not  devout ; 
religious,  but  not  fervent;  strictly  observant  of  his  duties, 
but  intolerant  and  impatient  of  anything  beyond  them.    For 
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the  old  Ghnrch,  ^th  its  imaginative  tendencies,  its  spiiitad 
exercises,  its  retreats,  its  saints'  days,  and  its  vigils,  he  feels 
little  favour,  partly  as  interfering  with  business,  to  success  m 
which  he  owes  his  importance,  and  which  he  loves  for  its  o^^ 
sake,  partly  because  he  regards  these  things  as  relapses  into 
superstition,  or  at  best  as  excuses  for  idleness.  Hence  the 
Beformation  has  produced  no  books  of  devotion  comparable 
to  Thomas  a  Kcmpis  or  Francis  de  Sales.  And  whereas  for 
ten  centuries  previous  to  the  Eefdrmation  there  was  scarce  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  which  works  of  religious 
meditation  and  devotional  writings  did  not  appear,  there  is  bat 
one  book  of  devotion  in  the  Church  of  England  which  has  held 
its  place  and  obtained  any  general  acceptance  among  its 
people,  and  that  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  as  a  book 
of  Social  Prayer  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  any  age— 
the  greatest,  next  the  Bible,  of  any  human  production.  Bat 
the  bitter  opposition  which  the  Prayer-book  encountered  from 
the  Beformers  themselves,  the  contempt  with  which  it  was 
treated,  because  it  was  derived  in  the  main  from  the  ancient 
services,  the  preference  felt  for  sermons,  polemics,  and  invec- 
tives against  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy,  the  inadequate 
appreciation  of  its  excellence  even  now,  and  the  impenetrable 
self-satisfaction  with  which  lay  and  clerical  reformers,  who 
could  not  compose  one  of  the  simplest  of  its  collects,  propose 
to  dismember,  to  reform,  or  to  modify  it,  are  evidences  enough 
that  it  is  not  the  genuine  product  of  the  Beformation.  Nothing 
can  show  this  more  clearly  than  the  total  absence  of  any 
similar  book  of  devotion  in  kingdoms  and  societies  where  the 
work  of  the  Beformation  was  loss  fettered  than  it  was  in 
England. 

It  was,  then,  to  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  middle  classes 
that  the  Beformation  owed  its  origin ;  as  the  Beformed  Church 
of  England  to  this  day  reproduces  in  its  work  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  middle  classes.  The  civU  wars  of  the 
fifteenth  century  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  old  feudal 
aristocracy,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Tudors  continued  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  aristocracy  that  succeeded  was  of  a 
different  kind ;  it  was  inspired  with  different  sentiments.  It 
was  taken  from  a  lower  class ;  it  owed  its  elevation,  not  to 
great  territorial  possessions,  in  the  first  instance,  but  to 
personal,  not  to  say  menial,  services  rendered  to  the  sovereign, 
which  the  old  baronial  peerage  would  have  regarded  with  con- 
tempt.   For  the  first  time  almost  in  our  history  even  sub- 
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ordinate  offices  in  the  King's  household,  in  his  chamber  or 
his  kitchen,  were  the  passports  to  wealth  and  distinction. 
Secretaries,  chamberlains,  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  grooms 
of  the  closet  and  the  stole,  supplanted  the  ancient  proud 
aristocracy.  Such  a  personal  nobility,  indebted  for  their 
rank,  their  emoluments,  their  importance,  and  their  employ- 
ment, to  their  personal  services  about  the  king — enriched  by 
wardships,  by  marriages,  by  forfeitures,  by  stewardships  on 
the  royal  demesnes,  continually  augmented  by  impeachments 
of  the  older  houses — raised  up  round  the  throne  a  nobility 
wholly  unlike  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  They  owed  every- 
thing to  the  King :  they  repaid  the  obligation  with  exaggerated 
deference  to  the  royal  authority.  Originally  of  small  means 
and  narrow  estates,  until  they  had  been  enriched  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  monastic  property,  they  maintained  none  of 
the  old  feudal  grandeur  and  sumptuous  living  of  the  former 
territorial  nobility.  Churches  and  monasteries  owed  little  to 
their  munificence.  Many  of  them,  like  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
risen  from  small  fortunes,  and  obliged  in  youth  to  practise 
habits  of  economy,  carried  their  frugality  with  them,  when  it 
was  no  longer  required,  into  wealthier  conditions.  The 
gentry,  impoverished  by  the  civil  wars  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  where  large  sums  of  money  were 
squandered  in  card-playing,  dress,  and  jewelry,  fell  irre- 
trievably into  debt,  pawned  their  estates,  and  were  supplanted 
by  their  tenant-farmers  and  yeomen,  who  had  no  such 
temptations,  and  became  the  possessors  of  the  land  they 
tilled.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  rapid  increase  of 
commerce,  fostered  by  the  peaceful  times  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  so  disastrous  to  the  men  of  the  sword,  raised 
the  small  merchant  and  shipowner  into  importance.  The 
increasing  taste  for  luxury  and  the  produce  of  foreign  countries 
poured  new  riches  into  the  coffers  of  the  tradesman.  Thus  it 
was  that  everything  tended  to  exalt  the  middle  classes  of  the 
nation,  as  much  from  their  ever  increasing  wealth  and  im- 
portance, as  from  the  weakness  and  want  of  infiuence  in  the 
classes  above  and  below  them ;  the  latter  of  whom  still 
remained  stationary,  no  better  than  they  had  been  for 
centuries  in  all  that  related  to  the  comforts  and  improvements 
of  life ;  admitted  to  no  power,  possessing  no  infiuence. 

To  men  who  were  thus  indebted  for  their  importance  to 
habits  of  frugality,  activity,  and  industry,  brought  less  than 
any  other  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Church,  and 
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weighing  the  worth  of  most  things  by  its  money-value,  the 
old    Church,  with    its    splendid  ceremonials,    its    constant 
holidays,  its  wide  waste  places  of  idleness  and  devotion,  its 
multiplied  orders  and  intricate  ritual,  appeared  little  suited 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times.    They  listened  with 
avidity  to  proposals  for  a  more  beneficial  distribution  of  the 
Church's  property ;  they  began  to  reckon  how  the  burthens 
of  the  State  might  be  shifted  from  their  own  shoulders  by  a 
new  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  endowments. 
But  until  now,  against  any  such  attempt  they  had  to  fear  the 
displeasure  of  the  Church  itself  and  its  sovereign  Pontiff,  not 
altogether  an  empty  terror.    Nor  could  they  hope  for  any 
reforms  except  through  the  power  and  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign.    Hence  their  tendency  to  exalt  the  royal  authority 
above  all  other;   their  unreasoning  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
augmented  into  fanaticism  by  the  vigour,  determination,  and 
courage  which  signalized  Henry's  proceedings   against  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy.     In  their  minds  the  King  of  necessity 
became  the  representative  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
nation,  and  they  were  prepared  to  support  him  in  the  utmost 
extension  of  his  pretensions.     In  these  reforms  they  were 
aided    by  every  device    calculated  to  render  the  spiritual 
authority  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  person  of  its  chief 
representative.   It  was  the  policy  of  Henry,  by  proclamations, 
by  sermons,  by  popular  appeals,  to  decry  and  calunmiate 
adherence  to  the  Papacy,  as  something  unmanly,  un-English, 
and  unholy.     So  the  civil  authority  gained  strength  in  the 
person  of  the   King,  notwithstanding  his  violence  and  his 
injustice.     But  beyond  this,  beyond  the  successful  assertion 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  which  would  not  hare 
been   so  readily  admitted  had  the  old  feudal  nobiUty  sur- 
vived, the  Reformation  advanced  no  further  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.     The   suppression   of  the  monasteries,  as  the 
constant  assertors  of  an  opposite  principle,   followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.     But  their  fall  and  the  transfer  of  their 
property  to  the  Crown  became  the  easier,  because  it  was  a 
realization  of  those  utilitarian  schemes  of  the  middle  classes, 
which  appear  again  and  again,  for  converting  ecclesiastical 
property  to  secular  uses.     Monasteries  had  been  erected  by 
kings  and  nobles  in  ancient  times.   Within  their  walls  founders 
and  benefactors  had  found  a  refuge  and  a  quiet  retreat,  when, 
aged   and   sick  of  the  violence  of  the  world,  war  and  the 
tournament  offered  them  fascinations  no  longer.    Bat  the 
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thriving  middle  classes,  of  this  or  of  any  other  century,  had 
no  need  of  and  no  taste  for  such  retreats.  Their  employments 
were  not  amidst  the  horrors  and  destructions  of  war,  they 
were  not  absorbed  in  the  search  for  a  Holy  Graal,  or  spiritual 
idealism  of  any  kind.  The  pursuits  of  commerce  are  attended 
by  no  bitter  remorse,  no  fears  of  blood,  no  spiritual  wrestlings 
of  wasted  frames  and  bended  knees,  no  knight-errantry  for 
Heaven.^ 

It  is  probable  also  that  they  saw  only  the  worthless  and 
the  useless  sides  of  those  religious  foundations,  which  were 
continually  brought  before  them,  and  studiously  represented 
in  the  most  odious  light.  There  was  no  one  to  suggest  a 
better  application  of  monastic  revenues.  Political  sagacity, 
and  independence  such  as  might  be  expected  in  men  lately 
risen  to  importance,  were  utterly  wanting.  Their  facility  and 
submission  in  implicitly  adopting  whatever  Cromwell  suggested 
may  be  some  excuse  for  their  imprudence  and  injustice. 
With  a  thoughtlessness  only  due  to  weakness  or  inexperience, 
they  did  their  best  to  convert  this  monarchy  into  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  make  the  King  as  independent  of  Parliament 
as  he  was  of  Convocation. 

But  though  the  Eeformation  advanced  no  further  under 
Henry  YHI.,  and  he  still  maintained  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Faith,  it  was  already  in  his  reign 
irrevocably  established.  Its  triumph  was  complete.  The 
abolition  of  the  Papal  power,  the  destruction  of  those  societies 
where  that  power  had  been  most  vigorously  maintained,  the 
transfer  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  to  the  Crown,  altered  the 
whole  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  no  longer 
tied  to  a  consensus  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline  involved  in  the 
determination  of  the  Pope  as  the  supreme  representative  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  very  antagonism  to  which  it  was 
committed  by  the  rancorous  hatred  of  Henry  VIII.  bound  it 
in  some  degree  to  depart  widely  from  whatever  depended  on 
papal  approbation.  And  though  in  its  new  career  and 
modified  independence  it  professed  to  be  guided  by  primitive 
antiquity,  it  was  of  necessity  influenced  by  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  those  classes  to  whom  it  was  mainly  indebted 
for  its  new  position.    Its  clergy  and  its  bishops  were  married 

'  Honastio  institutioos    had    two  the  other  was  their  right  and  habit  of 

phases,  both  fatal  to  them    in   this  appealing  to  an  extraneons  and  indo- 

oonjoDotare :    one    was    their    self-  pendent  anthority  against  royal  and 

governing  and  demooratical  element ;  episcopal  dictation. 
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men,  taken  generally  from  the  middle  classes.  They  mixed 
more  freely  among  the  middle  classes  than  the  mimorried 
clergy  had  done  in  former  times ;  knew  and  shared  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  eoald  not  fail  of  being  influenced  by  them, 
still  more  when  the  ancient  independent  tribunal  of  eccle- 
siastical opinion  had  been  removed,  and  there  was  none  other 
to  take  its  place.  Old  habits,  of  course,  remained,  and  could 
not  entirely  and  at  once  be  shaken  off.  To  the  prayers  and 
the  ritual  they  had  been  familiar  with  from  their  childhood, 
the  clergy  still  adhered.  Their  devotional  exercises  had  been 
prescribed  in  ancient  manuals ;  their  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  What  was  more, 
in  constitution  the  Church  remained  the  same.  The  pre- 
eminence of  its  episcopate,  the  ordination  of  its  priests  and 
deacons,  were  visible  and  solemn  indications  of  its  organic 
connection  with  the  ancient  Church.  So  the  Reformation  in 
England,  though  propagated  and  moulded  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  influence  of  the  middle  classes,  could  not  help  retain- 
ing an  element  in  itself  which  was  not  due  to  them,  and  has 
never  heartily  or  wholly  commanded  their  sympathies  or 
their  obedience. 

To  the  character  thus  impressed  upon  it  at  the  outset,  it 
has  remained  honestly  faithful  throughout  its  career.  It  has 
submitted,  more  than  once,  with  comparative  indifference,  to 
the  dictation  of  the  middle  classes;  whether  that  dictation 
was  indirectly  expressed  through  the  general  influence  exercised 
by  them  over  public  opinion,  or  directly  by  their  accredited 
representatives,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  For  no 
one  who  has  read  the  history  of  this  nation  to  any  purpose 
will  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  occupied  since 
the  Eeformation,  in  vindicating  the  peculiar  rights  or  feudal 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  any  more  than  it  represents  that 
aristocracy  in  its  present  tastes  and  pursuits.  No  one  will 
accuse  it  of  holding  towards  the  Church  of  England  an 
attitude  essentially  different  from  that  held  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  respect  both  Houses  have  faithfully 
reflected  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  middle  classes, 
whether,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  in  their 
exaggerated  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  they  have  been  content  with 
registering  the  Eoyal  decrees,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors,* 

'  It  is  not  merely  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Solicitx>r- General,  Sir  Edward 
that  this  remark  ap[)lios.  As  late  as  Cuke,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  year  1593,  in  a  speech  delivered       Commons,    we    find    this    language. 
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with  confining  their  discussionR,  and  the  subjects  of  them,  to 
the  dictates  of  the  sovereign ;  or  whether,  as  under  the 
Stuarts — a  race  uniformly  unpopular  with  the  middle  classes 
— ^they  have  advocated  the  notions  and  wishes  of  these  classes 
against  the  Grown  and  the  hierarchy.  In  every  great  epoch 
of  the  Church's  history,  in  every  modification  of  its  ritual  and 
teaching,  whether  by  legislation,  or  tacit  consent  independent 
of  legislation,  such  concessions  have  been  uniformly  made  to 
{he  will  of  the  laity,  or  rather  to  those  classes  of  the  laity  who 
have  always  been  most  interested  in  the  Church.  On  no 
occasion  has  the  appeal  been  made  to  some  supposed  standard 
of  Catholic  antiquity. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  these  remarks  will  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  spiritual  rule  of  the  Church 
has  been  committed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
power  of  the  episcopate  over  the  inferior  clergy  became  much 
greater  and  more  absolute  than  before ;  and  Henry  VIII. 
could  justly  boast,  so  far  as  its  government  was  concerned, 
that  he  had  procured  for  the  Church  an  independence  it  had 
not  enjoyed  under  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  power  and 
wealth  of  the  monastic  institutions,  the  opportunity  of  constant 
appeal  to  the  Pope,  the  restraining  infiuence  of  synods  and 
convocations,  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  emanating  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  admitted  by  all  its  members, — these 
served  as  a  system  of  checks  upon  the  hierarchy,  which  was 
either  extinguished  entirely,  or  became  inefiicacious  at  the 
Beformation.  The  necessity  of  keeping  the  clergy  under 
control  by  a  small  and  responsible  body  inclined  the  sovereign 
to  augment  the  power  and  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  no  less 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Crown  than  of  the  Church  itself.  It 
was  thus  that  the  dominion  of  the  bishops  over  their  clergy 
became  absolute  to  a  degree  never  known  before,  or  in  any 
other  country.  The  privilege  conceded  to  a  diocesan  of 
deciding,  on  his  ovm  authority,  questions  aflfeeting  his  clergy, 
without  consulting  his  presbyters,   without   any  regard  to 


He  tells  the  House  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  her  Majesty,  who  dirocted 
him  to  tell  the  Hoaso,  among  other 
thiDgs,  *'  that  it  is  in  her  power  to  call 
Ptolioments  and  to  end  them,  and  to 
Msent  to  or  dissent  from  any  thing 
done  therein.  2ndly,  that  in  Her 
ICajesty's  pleasure,  deliyerod  to  them 
by  the  Lord  Keeper,  it  was  not  meant 
that  they  should  meddle  either  in 
matters  of  State  or  ecclesiastical  causes ; 
and  the  wondered  that  any  should  be 


BO  forgetful  of  her  commandment,  or 
so  bold  as  to  attempt  a  thing  so 
expressly  contrary  to  that  she  had 
forbidden.  She  further  directs  that 
if  they  attempt  to  exhibit  any  Bills 
tending  to  matters  of  State  or 
reformation  in  causes  ecch^siustical, 
the  Lord  Keeper,  on  his  allegiance, 
shall  refuse  to  read  them." — Mrs. 
Green's  Calendar  of  £lizabeth,  1591- 
16H  P-  322. 
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ecclesiastical  precedent,  any  deference  to  supreme  and  spiritnal 
authority,  was  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least.  It  had  no 
precedent  in  ecclesiastical  usage.  Granted  at  a  time  when 
submission  to  the  voice  of  antiquity  was  the  rule,  and  respect 
for  the  canon  of  Faith,  derived  from  long  habit  and  earlier 
times,  was  supposed  to  be  still  prominent  in  determining 
episcopal  judgments,  it  was  imagined  that  this  authority 
would  be  employed  in  strict  conformity  with  pure  Catholic 
usage  and  acknowledged  Catholic  standards.  It  was,  in  fact, 
rather  intended  as  a  counterpoise  against  those  lay  influences 
to  which  the  clergy  had  now  become  subject,  and  as  a  means 
of  securing  for  them  some  measure  of  that  independence  of 
which  they  were  deprived.  It  was  never  imagined  that  bishops 
would  be  less  faithful  to  ecclesiastical  precedent  than  the 
undignified  clergy ;  or,  from  their  learning  and  training,  be 
less  inclined  than  others  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  Eitual  and  ceremonies  might  be  unsafe  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  from  the  days  of  Tyndall,  denounced  all  sub- 
ordination of  orders,  all  ceremonies,  all  habits  distinguishing 
the  clergy  from  the  laity ;  but  they  could  not  be  imsafe,  it  was 
supposed,  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  were  bound  to  maintain 
them,  and  see  that  others  maintained  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  Laud,  if  that  can  be  called  an  exception, 
and  of  those  who  attempted  to  imitate  him,  an  opposite 
tendency  has  been  tacitly  and  steadily  advancing  with  the 
advance  of  the  Church  of  England.  Deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  great  middle  classes  has,  at  aU  times,  been  the  ruling 
influence  in  quarters  where  it  might  have  been  least  expected.^ 
One  century  after  another  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
Whatever  of  ancient  faith  or  of  strict  ecclesiastical  character 
the  Church  of  England  still  retains,  it  owes  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  Eeformation.  Its  merely  popular  elements  are 
of  later  date.  Any  gi-eat  divergence  from  its  orbit,  by  in- 
fluences external  or  internal,  is  of  a  merely  temporary  nature; 
for  the  same  forces  which  determined  its  career  at  the  outset 
will  be  sure  to  draw  it  back  again  eventually  into  its  original 
path. 

'  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  latest  what  was  new,  or  modify  what  was 

utterance   of    an    eminent    and    able  old,  if  by  so  doing  thoy  conld  give  n 

prelate  of  the  Enpflish  Church.     "  His  better   and   fuller   expression   to   the 

Lordship   concluded  by   saying  that  conscience  and  feelinjjs  of  the  age" 

English  churchmen,  though  not  hold-  — that  is,  of  the  middle  classes  ;  cer- 

ing  the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  a  tainly   not   of    the   classes   abore  or 

fllavish   spirit,   were  ready   to  adopt  below  them. 


^ 

\ 
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So  long,  then,  as  the  middle  classes  remain  the  goyeming 
body  and  main  power  in  the  nation,  so  long  will  the  Church 
of  England  remain  as  the  representative  of  their  religious 
peculiarities  and  convictions,  their  plain  good  sense  of  duty, 
their  love  of  order,  their  intense  loyalty,  their  indifference  to 
ideal  excellence,  their  dislike  of  novelty,  their  suspicion  of  all 
departures  from  the  common  and  familiar  types  of  human 
honesty  and  goodness.  So  long  also  will  they  interpret  and 
justify  the  prayers  and  creeds  of  the  Church  of  England,  not 
by  some  standard  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  or  that 
century,  but  by  the  same  feelings  which  demanded  and 
modified  the  Beformation  at  its  origin.  It  is  only  when 
political  power  shall  have  been  transferred  to  new  hands,  and 
new  classes  shall  have  supplanted  the  old,  that  the  Church 
of  England  will  cease  to  be  their  exclusive  representative,  or 
the  rigid  exponent  of  the  Beformation.  Only  then  will  it  be 
called  upon  to  modify  its  teaching,  and  enlarge  its  sympathies. 


APPENDIX. 

Thb  following  two  letters  in  cipher  were  diflooTered  by  the 
Bey.  Joseph  Stevenson  in  the  Vatican  Archives.  A  small  porti(m 
of  a  printed  letter  suggested  the  key,  but  not  completely.  After 
the  whole  had  been  carefully  deciphered,  it  still  remained  un- 
intelligible in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  words  which 
had  apparently  no  meaning.  It  then  occurred  to  us  that  these 
words  themselves  must  be  symbols  of  other  words;  and  after 
considerable  trouble,  and  testing  their  use  in  various  places,  we 
were  enabled  to  determine  their  meaning,  of  which  the  reader  can 
judge  from  the  letters  themselves.  Two  or  three  passages  still 
defy  satisfactory  interpretation,  and  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader.  The  whole  text  of  these  two  letters,  except  the 
passages  in  italics,  is  in  cipher  in  the  original. 

I.  Campeggio  to  Sal VI ATI. 

Mag.  et  lU.  D.,  ^c.  H  primo  di  del  anno  hethi  le  lettere  di  VS. 
di  xiiij  di  Novemhrey  et  del  non  haver  lei  havuto  mie  lettere  sino  a  and 
giomo  non  mi  maraviglioy  ricordandomi  che  quel  primo  spaccio  fu 
sostenuto  qui  et  ritardato  assai,  ma  spero  che  per  quelle  mie  prime  et  per 
piu  allre  srripte  di  poi  et  duplicate^  N.8.  et  F.5.  seranno  state  pienamente 
advisate  di  tutti  U  successi  di  qui,  et  le  ultime  furono  di  xx  del  pasMio, 
le  quali  per  Taddeo  Cavallaro  si  mandoronOy  onde  al  presente  poco  altre 
haveno  che  dirli,  ne  altro  e  successo  qui  degno  dadviso, 

Questo  Ke  persevera  pir*  (?)  mai  nel  suo  desiderio  di  volere 
questa  per  moglie  et  la  cliavczza  *  et  honora  palain  et  piiblice  come 
molie.  Non  (;redo  perho[c]  che  sia  processo  ad  altra  conjunctione 
ma  che  aspetta  la  risposta  et  risolutione  di  qnesi  (sua  Santita),  dal 
quale  omnino  spera  havero  qualche  rimedio  onde  egli  possa  satisfare 
al  suo  desiderio.  lo  in  ogni  proposito  el  (et  ?)  ragionamento  con 
so  (il  Re)  et  con  il  Cardinale  sempre  mi  son  sforzato^  di  fare  lacosa 
difficile  et  impossibile,  ma  so  (sua  Maesta)  non  da  orecchie  a  questa 
pa[r]te ;  et  11  pare  che  per  li  meriti  suoi  et  per  la  instantia  chella 
ne  fa  si  omnino  non  li  debbia  mancare.  Al  Cardinale  in  fatto 
dispiace  la  cosa  [per  qua  nato  ja]  *  per  quanto  io  comprendo,  ma  re 

*  Sic  :  qu.  pill  che  mai?  *  Theso  words  seem  to  be  inaccurate 
'  Sic  :  qu.  charc^za  ?                              and  Buperfluoua. 

*  Siorzato  in  tho  cipher. 
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sia  oerta  ohegli  non  ardirebbe  di  mostrarsi,  ne  ci  puo  provedere ; 
anzi  e  sforzato  a  dissimnlare  et  mostrarsi  fervente  in  procurare 
il  deeiderio  del  Re.  lo  con  sn^  parlo  liberamente  per  sapere  di 
a  lanimo  suo,  come  io  scrissi,  et  ella  finalmente  si  stringe,  ne  sa 
clie  dire  seuon  che  egli  non  cie  altro*  rimedio  ohe  li  satisfare 
aliqno  modo  al  Re,  et  valeat  quantum  valere  potest ;  chel  tempo 
poi  porlera '  qualche  rimedio.  Piu  volte  neli  ragionamenti  li  ho 
detto  ohe  io  non  veggio  oome  quesi  (sua  Santita)  possi  satisfarli  si 
attenta  la  grandezza  *  di  Cesare,  la  quale  non  patisce  che  in  cose  a 
lui  tanto  pertinenti,  et  dove  tanto  si  tratta  del  honor,  80  (il  Be)  gli 
si  faccia  torto  alcuno ;  si  etiam  che  essendo  cosa  di  matrimonio,  il 
quale  in  ecclesia  Dei  tam  firm  iter  et  inconcusse  e  stato  servato 
illeso  anchora  chel  fusse  di  persona  minima,  contra  justitia  non  si 
debbe,  ne  po  fare  coMa  alcuna.  Alia  prima  parte  replica  che  Cesare 
in  fatto  non  curara  tanto  questa  cosa,  et  che  quando  ella  8a ra  fatta 
oi  Baranno  poi  mille  rimedia  da  restare  con  lui  in  bona  intelligentia ; 
air  altra  parte  dice  che  essendo  la  cosa  saltern  dubbiosa  et  suKpetta 
per  quel  breve  et  havendohi  molte  authoritate,  grandissimi  theologi, 
et  vevi  et  morte,  in  loro  favore,  super  invaliditate  dispensationis 
non  seria  gran  cosa  satisfare,  per  le  ragioni  altre  volte  scrip te,  ad 
evitandum  plura  scandala  che  ne  seguiranno  se  so  (f7  Be)  sua 
anthorita  procedera  a  questa  cosa.  Et  ])ost  multa  piu  volte  come 
da  me  li  ho  detto  che  io  credo  che  quesi  (ma  Santita)  avocarave  la 
causa,  et  non  li  mancara  di  bona  justitia,  et  questo  ho  fatto  a 
leffetto  che  assiescata  (assicuraia  f)  questa  via,  se  forsi  se  andasse 
in  hano  sententiam,  al  (il)  tempo  poi,  come  piu  volte  ho  scripto, 
partnrira  qualche  cosa  cerca  il  prometterli ;  et  quanto  per  le  nostre 
commune  che  portano  li  ultimi  oratori  se  li  hcri>se,  io  non  poteddi 
(^poteibhf)  nega[re]  loro  di  scrivere  etiam  un*  altra  mia.  manu 
propria ;  et  nondimeno  si  fura  quello  che  lo  parra  piu  expediente. 

A  quesH  giomi  la  Mta.  de  la  Beina  apaccio  uno  per  Spagna  a  procu- 
rare chel  breve  fuasi  mandato  qui,  et  il  niesso  per  camino  cadde  et  si 
ruppe  una  spalla  in  certa  terra  di  Francia,  onde  hisogna  hora  proved^e 
dmndUra  persona  et  fare  una  altra  expeditione. 

Qua  di  Framioia  e  ritomato  quello  elecfo  o  nominato  di  Transilvania, 
deUo  per  nome^Joannes  Statilius,  orator e  del  Be  Giovanni  di  Hungeria 
ei  U  giomo  d}^  ht  E^/iphania  essendo  io  a  pranso  con  questo  B,  Cardinale, 
8,8»B»  post  p^ndium  in  mia  presentia  diede  audientia,  et  la  proposta 
ma  fu  in  ire  capi.  Luno  et  principale  fu  che  dimando  snssidio  al  stio 
Re  di  dinM,  dicendo  chel  Christianissimo  gli  haveva  data  trenta  milia 
9eudij  efdavd  cormnissione  all  orator  suo  che  5.  Mta  manda  con  costui,  il 
fuale  e  Mans,  di  Lange,  benche  anchora  non  sia  giunto  qui,  di  potere 
ebUgarh  et  ritrovare  altri  septantemilia  sciidi  per  soccorro  del  detto  Be, 
A  questa  parte  il  Brno,  gli  rispose  negative,  scusando  la  impotentia  del 

'  For  sua  reverencia  ?  •  porlera  MS.  :  qu.  i)ortara  ? 

*  alero  in  cipher.  *  grandezzo  in  cipher. 
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Be  per  la  tpeta  fke  fa  hara  per  la  gmerra,  et  r^Ueamdo  pare  TonUare 
dis$e  eke  m  pemrniria  ei  we  pariaria  com  sma  Mta.  el  io  tliwto  die  qwoMio 
a  quegio  tia  per  fare  poco  frmiio.     Ne  la  teeomda  parte  de  la  sua  propoda 
dimando  eomeiglio  circa  il  wiodo  eke  il  tmo  Be  kavea  da  temere  eol  Titroo, 
t7  quale  gli  offerira  groem  musidio  ei  ajmio^  wm  che  dmbUaca  mrca  Ude 
che  Mto  pci  warehbe  in  arbitrio  di  eno  Tureo.     A  queeto  gli  ritpose  eke 
quando  semza  prejudicio   di  qmd  regno  et  de  Christiani  poteui  fare 
qualehe  accordo  col  Turco^  lo  coneigliata  eke  pro  tempore  n  aeeordatte  d 
U  deeee  tritmio  pin  presto  che  aooordaiBe  con  ce  {Ferdinando\  quia 
niagnitado  domus  Anstrie  erat  bene  oonsideranda  et  reprimenda. 
La  terza  parte  fn  oerca  le  coee  di  (j^rniania,  et  de  eligendo  novo  Rege 
Komanomm,  aUa  qual  coea  diceva  eke  qnelli  principi  di  Germania 
descenderebbono  per  il  timore  che  hanno  di  Cesare,  et  di  potere 
procedere  ad  electionem  pretendevano  piu  ragioni;    una  che  in 
FraDcfordia  promeese  che  fra  tre  anni   harebbono    nn    concilio 
generale,  et  non  Ihavea  observato ;  lala  (Taltra^  che  havea  promesBO 
di  ritomare  poet  triennium  incontinenti  in  Germania,  et  simihnente 
non  Ihavea  068e[r]vato.     II  Cardinal e  gli  rispoae  che  era  molto 
bene  da  advertire  di  non  eleggere  il  duca  Giovanni  di  Saxonia 
come  heretioo,  <fec.,  et  che  lui  anoo  non  intendeva  molto  quelle 
practiche,  che  vorrebbe  essere  piu  risolato  del  fondamento  di  quesU 
co6a.     II  detto  oratore  li  replico  che  ogni  volta  che  li  Elettori  et 
altri  principi  che  inclinavano  a  questa  oosa  contra  Cesare  et  ce 
{Ferdinando)  connoscessino  havere  Beco  unite  queste  due  majesta, 
credeva  non  seria  difficil  cosa  ad  elleg[e]re  una  persona  Catholica 
et  indurre  il  duca  Giovanni  a  *  conten tarsi  per  interesse  buo  ;  et 
che  si  potrebbe  eleggere,  il  conte  Lodovico  Palatine  Elettore,  il 
quale,  per  certe  concordate  quando  Bi  elesse  Maximiliano,  pretende 
haverci  certe  ragioue,  et  in  Francfordia  nela  electione  di  Carlo  ne 
])rotesto ;  overo  bI  potria  elegg[e]re  il  duca  Guglielmo  di  Baviera, 
il  quale  e  ricco  et  potente  et  contrario  all  ci  et  ce  (^Cesare  ei  Ferdi- 
fiando)  et  havea  palam  et  publico  prestato  a  suo  Re  cento  milia 
ducati  sopra  certe  gioie,  et  ne  oflferiva  deli  altri  pur  che  havessino 
pegno  sufficieute,  et  non  hi  fece  poi  altra  resolutione.     Quelli  di  vu 
(Francia)  in   tutta  questa  expeditione  si  rimetteno  a  quanto  si 
risolvera  questo  Re,  et  io  credo  che  questi  anchora  manderanno 
una  persona  che  vada  con  questo  oratore  et  quello  di  vu  (^Francia) 
a  intender  meglio  questi  andamenti ;  poi  delil)eraranno.     Tamen  di 
quanto  risolveranno  et  seguira  daro  adviso. 

Questo  Brno,  mha  detto  che  le  cose  di  Scotia  sono  accordate  ei  proro- 
gata  la  ireuga,  et  che  quel  Re  dimandava  la  figliuola  di  questo  Ser,  Bi^ 
a  che  non  parcno  molto  disposto  per  essere  q[ue]l  Re,  ut  dicunt,  molto 
male  allevato.  Io  gli  ho  iocco  una  parola  circa  la  cosa  del  duca 
d' Albania  et  trovo  che  non  vi  hanno  per  alcun  uiodo  il  capo. 

Questo  Re  et  Cardinale  persisteno  in  quell  a  opinione  che  queti 

*  0  in  cipher. 
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(ttki  Santiia)  omnino  sua  authoritate  et  sub  oenBaris  debbia  indioere 
induoias  bienn[i]ale8,  et  debbia  venire  al  oonvento  in  Avignone, 
doTe  per  oerto  si  pigliera  optima  resolatione  al  tutto ;  e  li  pare  che 
questa  sia  una  grande  occasione  che  hora  si  oflTrisce  a  se  (jnia 
Santiia)  di  proourare  la  pace  universale.  [S]e  si  inclinara  lanimo 
a  questo  convento  con  li  debiti  modi,  potria  pensare,  se  forsi  questa 
materia  matrimoniale,  havendola  avocata  a  se,  si  potessi  rejicere 
ad  illud  tempus,  che  all*hora  la  risolveria  et  si  piglena  qualche 
bona  oonclusione. 

E  mi  pare  di  nan  potere  errare  scrivendo  quanta  io  intenda  et  mi 
ffan  per  la  mente.  Sua  Sta.  pai  can  la  aalita  prudentia  diterminara 
queUa  che  piu  le  parra  expediente. 

A  quanta  V.S.  me  acrive  del  Baliva  di  Boana  et  de  la  dispositione  di 
N.S.  aUa  neutralita^  dummada^  dc.y  tutto  ho  fatta  intendere  a  questa 
Mia,  ei  Bma.  li  quali  ne  reatano  hen  satisfatti  et  sperana  che  la  resti- 
inUione  di  Bavenna  et  Cervia  ai  debbia  fare  a  ogni  mado  per  queUa  che 
uUimamente  hanno  operato  et  scriptOy  came  per  lultime  mie  V.S.  haran 
inteto.  Ei  nan  havendo  hara  aUro,  alii  Santi'^  piedi  di  N.S.  et  a  V.S^ 
di  eontinua  humilmente  mi  raccamanda,  quce  diu  fetidmma  valeai. 
Ixmdinif  ix  Januarii,  M.Dxxix. 

E.  D.  V. 

v^rifiliu8y 

L.  Car.  Campegius. 

Add.:  Mag.  et  111.  viro  tanquam  patri  hon.,  Dom.  Jacobo 
Salviato,  &o.    Rome. 

II. — Campbggio  to  Salviati. 

Ra  (Quango)  io   parti  da  quesi  (mui  Santita)  fui  resolute  da 

06  Bopra  tre  cose.     La  prima  fu  di  procurare  chal  re  si  levassi  da 

(laf)  rena,  et  re  (questo)  fu  il  mio  prime  negotio,  ne[l]  quale  feci  ra 

(^iMisiio)  mi  fu  possibile.     Et  ra  (quando)  vedoranno  le  ragioni  che 

io  oonsiderai  et  addussi  lo]'o,  forsi  si  maraviglieranno  che  io  ardissi 

tanto.     Tutto  feci  pero  con  ogni  modestia.     Excluso  da  re  {questa) 

penmero,  come  ne  diedi  adviso,  me  volsi  alia  seconda  cosa,  cioe,  di 

persnadere  la  religion e  alia  Eeina;  dove  fui  resolute  che  non  vi 

6vm  speranza ;  et  ultimamente,  essendo  sovenuta  a  dope  che  havemo 

eomenciato  a  procedere,  Iho  tentata  di  nuovo,  ponendole  innanzi 

gli  oochi  ogni  perioolo.     Sed  omnia  incassum ;  et  sta  ro  (piu)  dura 

ohe  mai.     Mi  restara  (restava  f)  solo  la  terza  cosa,  cioe  di  procedere 

per  via  di  justitia ;  dove  conoscendo  il  benefiti[o]  chel  te  (tempo) 

poteva  parturire,  mi  sono  ingegnato  per  diverse  vie  che  la  cosa  si 

differisca ;  il  che  mi  para  che  la  sorte  mhabbia  assai  secundato,  che 

fine  all'  ultimo  de  Maggio  che  si  comincio,  la  cosa  e  differita,  et 

parmi  havere  satisfutto  aquello  che  quesi  (sua  Santita)  desiderava. 

Io  per  me  desideravo  di  continuare  et  scorrere  innanza,  ma   la 

reeoliitione  di  oosti  che  la  cosa  del  breve  come  incidente  spectava  a 
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oognoBcersi  a  noi  delegati,^  la  gelosia  clie  per  appositionetn  maniis 
Pontificia  non  si  entendessi  avooadare,  la  instantia  si  faoeva  ooBti 
per  li  imperiali  dela  avooatione,  li  hanno  fatta  entrare  oonti  (can  it) 
maggior  studio  a  volore  (yolere)  oon  tatta  la  oelerita  poasibile  fare 
il  prooesso  et*  haverne  la  [rjesolutione.  Circa  11  ohe  mi  trovo*  in 
tanti  travag[l]i  che  te  F.S.  mi  videise  in  letto  con  le  podagre  cnddi 
in  7  luoghi  et  con  fehhre^  henche  acddenUde  per  U  dclori^  aUonuato  da 
XV  doctori  con  due  some  de  libri  in  volere  dd  monsirarmi  che  tutio  com- 
cludono  sia  juridico,  et  non  si  poasa  nee  debhia  fare  alirimente,  mm  certo 
chella  mi  haria  compcusionej  convenendomi  anchora  farmi  poriare  <d 
luogo  del  juditio,  Dio  sa  con  che  diapiacer  mio  et  pericolo  net  mammenh^ 
(ucendere  et  descendere  scale  et  entrare  e  U8cire  di  nave,  Frego  Dio 
chio  non  hahbia  a  restar  per  aempre  in  Anglia. 

E  vero  che  da  ve  (V-S,)  per  ro  {pin)  sue  mi  fu  scripto,  » 
(quanto)  ella  Ba,  al  che  rispose^  essa  vide  per  le  mie  no,  et  si  e 
seguitor  a  (quanto)  sin  qui  ella  ha  inteso.  Be  per  re  (quetio)  fa 
man  da  to  il  Campano,  il  quale  ultra  alia,  ra  (quanto)  a  re  (quedo) 
proposito  mi  disse  due  cose ;  lana  fu  dela  decretale,  di  ohe  e  segnito 
(9eguitof)  ra  (quanto)  ve  (V.S.)  da  lui  hara  inteso;  laltra  fu  che 
circa  la  suspenBione  di  non  procedere  al  juditio  sive  sententia  quesi 
(sua  Santita)  si  contentava  che  io  procedessi  et  si  finisse,  andando 
pero  sempre  intratenuto  et  mettendo  te  (tempo)  in  mezo,  et  che  se 
la  sententia  veniva  contra  il  He,  io  galiardamente  et  intrepide  la 
dessi;  sela  veniva  per  il  Re,  che  io  guardassi  chella  fossa  ben 
justificata  ru  (et)  justa ;  ne  mi  rioordo  che  lui  mi  dicessi  altro  in  re 
(questa)  materia,  ne  credo  che  lui  dica  altrimenti.  Re  (questo)  ho 
voluto  dire  a  ve  (V.S.)  perche  Feltrense  si  (ci)  scrive  che  qned 
(sua  Santita)  gli  dice  avermi  mandato  a  dire  per  il  Campano  che 
per  niciite  io  non  dcssi  sententia,  prima  che  fussi  resoluta  la  praties 
dela  ru  (pa^e)^  et  cho  venendo  il  te  (tempo)  dela  sententia  io  dioessi 
apeilamente  al  Re  che  io  non  la  potevo  dare  se  non  contra  di  lui, 
ronre  (et  in  questo  ?)  modo  sostenessi  la  cosa.  Io  per  me  no[n]  mi 
ricordo  chel  Campano  mi  habbia  detto  tal  parole,  ma  solo  ra  (quanto) 
ho  detto  di  sopra.  Supplico  a  quesi  (sua  Santita)  ru  (e^)  a  ve  (F^.) 
che  vogliano  considerare  se  io  posso  per  ro  (questa)  via  sostenere 
re  (questo)  peso.  Ra  (quando)  io  connoscero  realmente  chel  re 
habbi  torto,  io  sono  per  far  la  sententia  contra  di  lui  intrepide 
etiam  eadem  bora  io  fussi  certo  dover  nesser  morto,  ru  (et)  non  ne 
dubitate.  Ma  cho  se  (sua  Beaiitudine)  si  persuaila,  come  hatto  (ha 
ditto)  a  Feltrense  che  non  possa  essere  altrimenti,  et  che  seria 
ruina,  &c.,  in  ro  (questo),  con  debita  reverentia,  mi  pare  che  se 
(S.B.)  forse  si  iuganni,  maxime  facendosi  qui  il  juditio.  La  causa, 
sta  in  re  (quesii)  termini:  alii  dicedotto,  che  fu  il  di  dela  citatione, 

*  demegati  in  tho  cipher.  *  mi  trox'o — "tirovo"  in  ciphtr. 

*  procesio     et — *'  proceccor  "      in  *  Qu.  "e  cho  rispoai"? 
cipher. 
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comparse  la  Eeina  personalmente,  interposiiit  appellationem  in 
forma,  recuso  li  judici,  cum  insertionibus  cansarum  dednxit 
avocationem  cause  ad  curiam,  et  sic  litis  pendentiam,  protesto  de 
nullitate  omnium  agendorum  in  ampla  forma.  Li  demo  termine 
ad  primam,  che  e  stato  hoggi  alii  vinteno,  ad  audiendum  volun- 
tatem  nostram  super  deductis  ab  ea ;  et  cosi  hoggi  si  e  pronuntiato 
nos  esse  judices  oompetentes,  rejectis  omnibus  ab  ea  deductis.  Lei 
ha  interposto  una  amplissima  appellatione  et  supplicationem  ad 
Pontificem  et  recessit ;  ma  prima  ibi  coram  tribunal i  genuflexa, 
benche  il  Be  due  volte  la  sollevasse,  dimando  licentia  al  Tie  che  per 
trattarsi  del  honore  et  conscientia  sua  ru  (et)  dela  casa  di  Spagna, 
le  volessi  concedere  libero  adito  di  scrivere  et  mandar  messi  a 
[Cesare] '  ru  {et)  a  quesi  {sua  Santita),  ru  {et)  sogle  {se  gli  f)  la 
ooncessero,  cosi  credo,  mandara  con  copia  di  tuttx)  quelle  si  e  fat  to, 
per  che  habbiamo  deliberate  che  de  omnibus  ad  ejus  petitionem  li 
sia  date  copia.  Ee  credo  faranno  ogni  instantia  per  la  avocatione. 
II  Gardinale  mha  detto  che  vogliono  anchor  loro  expedire,  ru 
(ei)  che  io  scrivaro  supplichi  a  quesi  {sua  Santitn)  che  non  voglia 
avocare,  al  che  non  posso  mancare,  ma  se  attendera  al  scrivere 
TO  (piu)  private,  et  seguira  quelle  li  parera.  Concludendo  a  ra 
(quanto)  ve  {V.S.)  scrive  in  cifra,  dice  che  io  intende  la  mente  di 
qaeei  {sua  Santita)  essere  che  non  si  venga  al  juditie,  et  che  io 
vada  sostenendo  ra  {quanta)  si  pue;  ma  ve  {V.S.)  consideri  che  ra 
(qitarUo)  al  procedere,  costoro,  accerti  del  sue  errore  passato,  non  e 
piu  possibile  intratenerli,  senon  ra  {quanta)  la  natura  de  la  cosa 
di  necessita  porta  in  se ;  re  {et)  se  prima  che  venga  qualche  pro- 
viflione,  sera  finite  il  processo,  ve  ( V,S.)  pensi  come  da  me  pessa 
in  tanto  ardore  sostenere  di  non  dare  la  sententia,  dice  ra 
(gtumdo)  la  sententia  venissi  per  il  Bo.  Se  io  dice  che  non  voglio, 
o  oon  po680,  dar  sententia,  ve  (  F.S.)  sa  che  in  re  {quesft)  dui  casi  la 
bolla  provede  che  alter  possit  se  ver*  altra  via.  Veda  dove  mi 
tfovoet  ra  {quanto)  peso  e  re  {guesto),  Iddie  mi  ajuti,  in  que 
oonfido. 

n  Be  per  niente  vorria  che  si  concludessi  la  ru  (pace)  prima  che 
xe  (jquesta)  sua  causa  fussi  expedita,  re  (e^)  mha  detto,  che  spera 
anohora  chela  andera  intratenendo ;  et  cosi  ogni  loro  actione  mi 
pare  tenda  a  re  {questo),  ru  (et)  il  fundamento  e  che  se  prima  si 
canoludessi  la  ru  {pace)  re  {et)  poi  seguisse  re  {questn)  diss[o]lutione 
del  matrimonio,  al  che  sou  cosi  ardenti  che  non  e  d[a]  sperare  che 
desistanolo,  ci  potrebbe  havere  occasione  dare  contra  di  loro,  di 
fompere  la  ru  {pace)  re  {et)  havende  il  fi  *  accordate  le  cose  sue,  et 
stando  da  parte,  parrebbe  loro  di  star  male  a  combattere  soli  con 
Io  cri  {Imperatore) ;  et  non  l)ene  confidunt  do  Gallo,  si  per  essere 
Datnrale  la  inimicitia  di  re  (queste)  due  nationi  sivi  *  per  le  pensioni 

*  Omitted  in  the  cipher.  '  Ro  Francese. 

•  se  verisre  t  *  iive  ? 
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et  oblighi  che  ha  il  fi  ^  oo  re  {questi)  remron  noro.*    Ei  non  hax?endo 
altro  aUi  Sanctiss.  piedi  di  N.8.  humilmente  mi  raccomando,  et  cxm  di 
continuo  a  V,S,  que  diu  felix  valeat,     Londini^  OKci  Junii  MDxxix, 
Add, :  Mag.  et  111.  yiro,  &o.  D.  Jacobo  Salviato,  Homss. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING   LETTERS. 

I. — Campeggio  to  Salviati. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  I  was  in  possession  of  your 
Lordship's  letters  of  November  14th.  I  am  not  astonished  that 
you  did  not  receive  my  letters  before  that  day,  for  I  remember 
that  that  first  despatch  was  put  off  {eoetenutd)  here  and  much 
delayed.  I  hope,  however,  that  through  the  first  letters  I  sent 
and  many  others  which  I  wrote  in  duplicate  afterwards,  his 
Holiness  and  your  Lordship  were  made  fully  acquainted  with 
all  that  happened  here.  The  last  letters  I  wrote  were  dated 
on  the  20th  of  last  month,  and  were  sent  by  Taddeo  Cavallaro;  so 
that  at  present  I  have  little  else  to  say,  as  nothing  has  happened 
here  worthy  of  being  reported  to  you. 

This  King  persists  more  than  ever  in  his  desire  to  marry  this 
lady,  and  caresses  her  openly  and  in  public  as  if  she  were  his  wife. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  proceeded  to  any 
further  connection  (ad  altra  canjunctione)^  but  that  he  awaits  the 
answer  and  decision  of  his  Holiness,  from  whom  he  fully  expects 
to  obtain  some  remedy  whereby  to  gratify  his  desire.  On  every 
occasion,  and  in  all  my  conversations  with  his  Majesty  and  with  the 
Cardinal,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  make  the  thing  difficult 
and  impossible,  but  his  Highness  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  my  arguments: 
and  ho  seems  to  think  that,  in  consideration  of  his  merits,  aud 
the  urgency  he  uses  therein,  ho  cannot  possibly  fail.  As  far  as 
I  understand,  the  Cardinal  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  matter, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  would  not  dare  to  show  any  resistance,  nor  can  he  help 
himself — nay,  more,  he  is  compelled  to  dissemble  and  show  himself 
eager  to  gratify  the  King's  desire.  As  I  have  already  written  to 
you,  I  s})eak  freely  with  su  (his  Lordship),  to  know  his  mind, 
and  ho  generally  ends  by  shrugging  his  shoulders  («i  stnntje\  and 
has  nothing  else  to  say  but  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  satisfy  the 
King's  wish  in  some  way  or  other,  and  let  it  stand  for  what  it  is 
worth  (e/  valeat  quantum  valere  potest) ;  for  time  will  bring  some 

*  1^0  Fmiu'ofio. 

*  l*robably  syllables  of  no  meaning,  inserted  purposely  to  mislead. 
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remedy.  Many  times  in  conversing  with  him,  I  have  said  that  1 
cannot  see  how  Quest  (his  Holiness)  can  satisfy  him  (the  King), 
mindful  as  he  is  of  the  Emperor's  dignity,  which  could  not  endure 
that  in  things  touching  his  Imperial  Majesty  so  deeply,  and  when  his 
honour  is  at  stake.  So  (his  Highness)  should  do  him  any  wrong ; 
and  besides,  as  it  is  a  matter  concerning  matrimony,  which  in 
the  Church  of  God  has  been  always  so  firmly  maintained  as 
inviolable,  even  with  persons  of  the  lowest  station  in  life,  nothing 
should  be  or  can  be  done  against  justice.  To  the  first  part,  he 
replies  that  the  Emperor,  in  fact,  will  not  care  so  much  about  this 
matter,  and  that  when  it  is  done  there  will  be  a  thousand  remedies 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him ;  to  the  other  part,  he  says  that 
the  thing  being,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  open  to  suspicion  on 
account  of  that  brief,  and  having  many  authorities,  great  theologians, 
living  and  dead,  in  their  favour,  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  dispen- 
sation, it  would  be  no  great  matter  to  comply,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  explained  in  writing  on  former  occasions,  to  avoid 
numerous  scandals  which  will  follow  if  So  (his  Highness)  proceed 
in  this  matter  on  his  own  authority.  And  afterwards  many  more 
times,  as  if  of  my  own  accord,  I  said  to  him  that  I  think  his 
Holiness  might  advoke  the  cause,  and  good  grounds  will  not  be 
wanting  for  it ;  and  this  I  did  for  the  purpose  that,  this  way  being 
made  sure,  if,  as  it  is  possible,  we  were  to  proceed  to  this  sentence, 
time  then,  as  I  have  repeatedly  written,  will  bring  round  some- 
thing to  promise  him.  And,  as  I  have  written  in  our  common 
despatches  which  were  sent  by  the  last  ambassadors,  I  could  not 
but  comply  with  their  desire,  and  write  yet  another  letter  with 
my  own  hand.  We  shall  nevertheless  do  whatever  shall  appear 
to  you  most  expedient. 

A  few  days  back,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  a  man  to  Spain 
to  try  to  have  the  brief  sent  hither,  and  the  messenger,  whilst 
journeying  through  France,  fell  and  dislocated  one  of  his  shoulders  ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  another  person  and  make  a  new 
despatch. 

The  [bishop]  elect  or  nominated  of  Transylvania,  called  Joannes 
Statilius,  ambassador  of  King  John  of  Hungary,  has  returned  here 
from  France,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  as  I  happened  to  be 
dining  with  this  reverend  Cardinal,  his  most  reverend  Lordship, 
after  dinner,  gave  him  audience  in  my  presence,  and  his  proposal 
was  divided  under  three  heads.  One,  and  the  principal,  was  to  ask 
for  aid  in  money  to  his  King,  saying  that  tlie  most  Christian  King 
had  given  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  authorized  his  ambassador, 
named  Mens,  de  Lange[y] — whom  his  Majesty  sends  with  him, 
although  he  has  not  yet  arrived  here — to  contract  a  loan  of  an  addi- 
tional seven  thousand  crowns  in  aid  of  the  said  King.  To  this  part 
his  Beverence  replied  in  the  negative,  alleging  the  inability  of  his 
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King  to  oomply,  on  aooonnt  of  the  expenses  he  now  incvrs  hy  the 
war,  and  when  the  ambassador  persisted  in  his  demand,  he  said 
that  the  matter  would  be  considered  and  that  he  woald  speak  of  it 
to  his  Majesty ;  but  I  think  that  very  little  will  result  from  this. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  proposal,  he  asked  for  advice  how  his  King 
should  conduct  himself  with  regard  to  the  Turk,  who  offered  him 
a  large  subsidy  and  aid,  but  he  doubted  that  about  this  everything 
would  afterwards  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  same  Turk. 
To  that  he  (Wolsey)  replied  that  if,  without  any  prejudice  to  that 
kingdom  and  to  the  Christians,  he  could  make  some  arrangement 
with  the  Turk,  he  advised  him  for  the  time  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  to  pay  him  a  tribute  sooner  than  to  arrange  matters 
with  Ce  (Ferdinand),  because  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria 
was  to  be  considered,  and  to  be  kept  in  check.     The  third  part 
was  about  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  about   the  election  of  a 
new  King  of  the  Eomans;   to  which  he  said  that  these  princes 
of  Germany  would   condescend   for   the  fear   they  have  of  the 
Emperor,  and  that  they  pretended  several  reasons  why  they  could 
proceed  to  the  election — one,  that  he  had  promised  that  within 
three  years  they  should  have  had  a  General  Council  at  Frankfort, 
and  had  not  kept  his  promise;  the  other,  that  he  had  promised 
that  after  three  years  he  would  immediately  return  to  Germany, 
and  that  promise  also  he  had  failed  to  keep.    The  Carditial  replied  to 
him  that  they  must  be  mindful  not  to  elect  Duke  John  of  Saxony, 
as  he  was  a  heretic,  etc. ;  and  that  for  his  part,  although  he  did  not 
well  undei'stand  those  practices,  he  would  like  to  be  better  assured 
of  the  foundation  of  this  matter.     The  said  ambassador  replied  to 
him,  that  whenever  the  Electors  and  other  princes  who  inclined  to 
this  opinion  against  the  Emperor  and  ( 'c  (Ferdinand),  knew  that 
they  had  on  their  side  these  two  Majesties,  ho  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  diflScult  to  elect  a  Catholic  person,  and  induce  Dnke 
John  to  be  satisfied  for  his  own  interests;  and   that  thev  could 
elect   the  Count  Lewis,  the  Elector  Palatine,  who,  by  virtue  of 
certain  arrangements  made  at  the  time  of  Maximilian's  election, 
pretends  to  have  some  claims  thereto,  and  at  Frankfort  j^rotested 
against  the   election  of  Charles  :    or  Duke  William   of  Bavaria 
might  be  elected,  who  is  rich  and  powerful  and  contrary  to  Ci  and 
Cc  (the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand),  and  had  openly  and  in  public 
lent  to  his  King  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  upon  certain  jewels, 
and  offered  more,  provided  sufficient  surety  were  given ;  but  no 
other  lesolution  was  come  to.    In  all  this  affair,  those  of  Vu  (France) 
will  abide  by  what  this  King  shall  decide,  and  I  believe  that  the 
people  here  will  yet  send  some  one  with  this  ambassador  and  that 
of  Vu  (France),  in  order  to  be  better  acquainted  with  these  move- 
ments ;  then  they  will  consider  the  matter.     However,  I  will  send 
information  of  what  they  decide,  and  of  whatever  follows. 
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This  most  reverend  Cardinal  has  told  me  that  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  are  settled  and  the  truce  proclaimed,  and  that  the  King 
of  that  country  asked  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  this  most  serene 
King ;  to  which  proposal  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  inclined, 
becaase  it  is  said  that  that  King  is  very  badly  brought  up.  I  have 
just  said  a  word  to  him  about  the  Duke  of  Albany,  but  I  find  that 
their  minds  are  not  in  the  least  occupied  with  that  subject. 

This  King  and  the  Cardinal  persist  in  the  opinion  that  Quest 
(his  Holiness)  should  announce,  with  all  his  authority  and  subject 
to  censure,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  years,  and  should 
come  to  the  meeting  at  Avignon,  where  undoubtedly  the  best 
resolution  will  be  taken  on  everything;  and  it  appears  to  them 
that  the  present  is  a  great  opportunity  offered  to  Se  (his  Holiness) 
to  bring  about  a  universal  peace.  If  he  will  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  that  meeting  in  due  fashion,  he  might  think,  if  perhaps 
this  question  of  matrimony,  having  advoked  it  to  himself,  could  be 
put  off  till  that  time,  that  he  would  then  decide  it  and  take  some 
good  conclusion. 

I  cannot  think  I  do  wrong  in  writing  all  I  hear  and  what 
passes  through  my  mind.  His  Holiness  will  then  with  his  usual 
prudence  determine  upon  what  shall  seem  to  him  most  expedient. 

With  regard  to  what  your  Lordship  tells  me  of  the  Bailly  of 
Bouen,  and  of  the  inclination  of  his  Holiness  to  remain  neutral, 
provided  that,  etc.,  I  have  explained  it  all  to  his  Majesty  here  and 
to  his  Reverence,  who  are  very  well  pleased  with  it,  and  hope 
that  the  restitution  of  Havenna  and  Corvia  must  at  any  rate  be 
made  through  what  they  have  recently  done  and  written,  as  I 
informed  your  Lordship  in  my  last.  And  now,  having  nothing 
else  to  add,  I  humbly  recommend  myself  to  the  feet  of  his  Holiness 
and  to  your  Lordship,  qusB  diu  felicisaima  valeat,  London,  January 
9th,  1529. 

II. — Campeggio  to  Salviati. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  Quest  (his  Holiness)  I  had  instructions 
from  him  upon  three  things.  The  first  was  to  endeavour  to  separate 
the  Queen  from  the  King ;  and  this  was  my  first  business,  in  which 
I  did  what  I  could.  And  when  your  Lordships  shall  see  the  argu- 
ments I  used  and  adduced  to  them,  you  will  perhaps  be  astonished 
that  I  should  have  been  so  bold.  I  did  all  this,  however,  with  the 
greatest  modesty.  Shut  out  of  this  suggestion,  as  I  reported,  I 
turned  to  the  second  matter,  that  is,  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  take 
a  religious  vow ;  in  which  point  I  became  convinced  that  there  was 
no  hope ;  and,  lastly,  the  Queen  being  informed  that  we  had  begun 
the  proceedings,  I  made  a  further  attempt,  placing  before  her 
ejee  every  danger.  But  all  to  no  purpose ;  she  is  more  determined 
than  ever.    I  had  only  the  third  thing  loft  to  do,  that  is,  to  pro- 
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oeed  by  way  of  justioe ;  and  knowing  the  adyantages  that  time 
may  bring  round,  I  have  made  every  effort  by  diverse  ways  to  have 
the  matter  put  off;  in  which  I  think  1  have  been  well  favoured  by 
fortune ;  for  sinoe  the  last  day  of  May,  on  which  it  was  begnn,  the 
matter  has  been  deferred,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  what 
Qtten  (his  Holiness)  desired.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  wished 
to  continue  in  this  way,  but  the  resolution  you  have  taken  at  Borne 
that  the  matter  of  the  brief,  as  an  incident,  was  for  us  as  dele- 
gates  to  take  cognizance  of, — the  jealousy  lest  that  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  it  was  intended  to  advoke  the  cause, — ^the 
urgency  of  the  Imperialists  at  Borne  for  the  avocation, — have 
decided  them  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  to  have  the  trial  pushed 
on,  and  to  obtain  a  decision  with  all  possible  speed.  About  this  I 
find  myself  in  such  trouble  and  anxiety,  that  if  your  Lordship 
saw  me  in  bed  with  a  fearful  attack  of  the  gout  in  seven  places,  and 
with  a  fever,  although  only  incidental,  brought  on  by  the  pain,  sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  doctors,  with  two  piles  of  books  to  show  me  that 
all  they  conclude  is  according  to  law,  and  that  one  could  not, 
and  ought  not  to  act  otherwise  than  they  do,  I  am  certain  that  you 
would  have  compassion  on  me,  especially  as  I  am  obliged  to  have 
myself  carried  to  the  place  where  the  trial  takes  place,  Grod  knows 
with  what  discomfort  to  me  and  what  danger  in  moving,  ascending 
and  descending  staircases,  and  embarking  and  landing  from  the 
vessel.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  not  have  to  remain  for  ever  in 
England  I 

It  is  true  that  your  Lordship  (ve)  has  written  to  me  in  many 
letters  all  you  know,  and  what  I  replied  you  saw  by  my  **  No  "  (ga., 
a  symbol  for  "last  letters"?);  and  we  have  executed  all  that 
your  Lordship  has  heard  as  yet.  In  fact,  for  this  reason  Gam- 
pano  was  sent,  who,  besides  other  things,  as  to  this  proposal 
told  me  two  things :  one  was  of  the  decretal,  which  gave  rise  to 
what  your  Lordship  has  no  doubt  heard  from  him ;  the  other  was 
that,  with  regard  to  the  suspension,  not  to  proceed  to  the  judg- 
ment, or  rather  sentence,  his  Holiness  (guest)  was  willing  that  I 
should  proceed  and  finish,  advancing,  however,  cautiously  and  pro- 
crastinating, and  that  if  the  verdict  was  against  the  King  I  should 
pronounce  it  boldly  and  without  fear ;  if  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
King,  that  I  should  be  careful  to  see  that  it  was  right  and  fully 
justified;  nor  do  I  remember  his  having  told  me  anything  else 
about  this  (re),  neither  do  I  think  that  he  can  say  otherwise.  I 
wanted  to  tell  your  Lordship  of  this,  because  the  Bishop  of  Feltri 
writes  to  say  that  his  Holiness  told  him  that  he  had  sent  Campano 
to  enjoin  me  that  on  no  account  I  should  give  sentence  before  the 
matter  of  the  peace  (ru)  had  been  settled,  and  that  when  the  time 
(te)  for  the  sentence  arrived  I  should  plainly  tell  the  King  that  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  pronounce  against  him,  and  in  this 
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manner  maiDtain  my  ground.  I  oannot  recollect  Gampano  having 
told  me  anything  of  the  kind,  but  only  what  I  have  stated  above. 
I  beseech  his  Holiness  and  your  Lordship  to  consider  whether  I 
can  by  this  means  bear  this  burden.  When  I  shall  know  positively 
that  the  King  is  in  the  wrong,  I  shall  be  found  ready  to  give 
sentence  against  him  fearlessly,  even  were  I  certain  to  suffer  death 
that  moment ;  and  of  this  do  not  doubt.  But  that  his  Holiness 
should  be  convinced,  as  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Feltri,  that  the 
thing  cannot  end  otherwise,  and  that  it  would  be  the  ruin,  etc.,  in 
this,  with  due  reverence,  it  appears  to  me  that  his  Holiness  may 
be  deceived,  especially  if  the  judgment  is  given  here.  The  cause 
stands  thus :  On  the  eighteenth,  the  day  on  which  the  trial  was 
opened,  the  Queen  appeared  in  person,  made  a  formal  appeal, 
refused  the  judges,  cum  insertionihus  causarum  deduxii  avocationem 
causae  ad  Curiam,  et  sic  litis  pendentiam ;  she  protested  de  nullitate 
omnium  agendorum  in  ampla  forma.  We  fixed  the  time  ad  primam, 
which  was  to-day,  the  twenty-first,  ad  audiendum  voluntatem  nostram 
super  deductis  ah  ea;  and  so  to-day  we  have  pronounced  nos  esse 
judices  compeienteSj  rejectis  omnibus  ah  ea  deductis.  She  interposed 
a  very  full  appeal  and  supplication  to  the  Pope  and  withdrew ; 
bat  first  she  knelt  there  before  the  seat  of  judgment,  although  the 
King  twice  raised  her  up,  asked  permission  of  the  King  that,  as  it 
was  a  question  which  concerned  the  honour  and  conscience  of  her- 
self and  of  the  house  of  Spain,  he  would  grant  her  full  permission 
to  write  and  send  messengers  to  [the  Emperor]  and  to  his  Holiness, 
and  if  her  request  be  complied  with,  as  I  think  it  will,  she  will 
send  a  copy  of  all  that  has  been  done;  because  we  have  authorized 
that  a  copy  of  everything  shall  be  given  her  at  her  request. 
Beally  I  think  that  they  will  make  the  most  pressing  requests 
for  the  avocation.  The  Cardinal  has  told  me  that  they  too 
wish  to  send  messengers,  and  that  I  should  write  requests  to 
his  Holiness  that  he  would  not  advoke  the  cause,  which  I  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  do ;  but  we  shall  not  neglect  to  write  more 
privately,  and  whatever  appears  best  to  you  shall  be  done.  In 
oonclnsion,  with  regard  to  what  your  Lordship  writes  in  cipher,  I 
say  that  I  understand  the  desire  of  his  Holiness  to  be  that  we 
should  not  go  on  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  that  I  should  keep  on 
procrastinating  as  long  as  I  can ;  but  your  Lordship  must  bear  in 
mind  that  as  to  proceeding,  these  people  knowing  what  error  they 
have  committed  in  the  past,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  entertain 
them  except  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself  demands ; 
and  if  the  process  be  finished  before  any  provision  come,  I  beg  your 
Lordship  to  think  how  I  can  in  the  meanwhile  avoid  giving  the 
sentence,  I  mean  if  the  judgment  be  for  the  King.  If  I  say  that 
I  will  not,  or  cannot  give  sentence,  your  Lordship  knows  that  in 
these  two  cases  the  bull  provides  that  either  party  can  be  tried 
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(palter  possit  se  ver)  another  way.     See  the  predicament  I  am  in,  and 
what  a  burden  this  is.     May  God,  in  whom  I  trust,  help  me  I 

The  King  would  not  on  any  account  that  the  peace  (ru)  shonld 
be  concluded  before  this  cause  of  his  was  decided,  and  he  has 
told  me,  moreover,  that  he  hopes  you  will  keep  it  in  view ;  and  so 
it  seems  to  me  all  their  movements  tend  to  this,  and  the  reason  is 
that  if  the  peace  be  concluded  first,  and  then  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  should  follow,  on  which  they  are  so  determined  that  there 
is  no  hope  that  they  will  desist,  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  them,  and  break  off  the  peace ;  but  if  the 
King  of  France  {il  fi)  have  arranged  his  affairs,  and  keep  aloof,  it 
miglit  appear  disadvantageous  to  them  to  fight  alone  with  the 
Emperor  (lo  ci) ;  and  they  do  not  trust  much  in  the  French,  hoth 
because  the  enmity  between  these  two  nations  is  natural,  and 
may  be  {sivi)  on  account  of  the  pensions  and  obligations  of  the 
French  King  (ilfi)  towards  these  people.  Having  nothing  else  to 
add,  I  humbly  recommend  myself  to  the  most  holy  feet  of  his 
Holiness,  and  also  as  ever  to  your  Lordship,  qusR  diu  feUx  tdeaL 
Ltmdon,  June  21st,  1529. 
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King,  253-4.    Catches  the  sweating 
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rickness,  273-6.  Expresses  grati- 
tude to  Wolsey,  278-9.  Her  cha- 
racter, 279,  280.  Henry  writes  to 
her  abont  the  appointment  of  an 
abbess  of  Wilton,  281-2.  Her  return 
to  oonrt,  288.  Holds  state  at  Green- 
wich, 293,  300.  She  and  Henry 
had  anticipated  marriage,  325.  Be- 
sides with  the  King  at  Greenwich, 
338.  The  King  takes  oonnsel  with 
her,  367.  She  goes  aboat  with  him, 
371, 374.  Inflames  him  against  Wol- 
sey, 373-4,  385.  Keeps  state  like  a 
qneen,  373.  Her  ascendancy,  383, 
404.  Sends  Wolsey  a  token  at 
the  King's  request,  406.  Helps  to 
deprive  him  of  his  promotions,  408. 
Opposes  his  restoration,  409,  410. 
Plots  against  him,  4l5,  430,  485. 
Henry's  marriage  to  her,  462,  464. 

Boleyn,  George  (afterwards  lord  Roch- 
ford),  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  takes 
part  in  a  mnmmery,  ii.  104.  A 
favonrite  of  Henry  VIII.,  159,  161, 
165.  Ill  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
276.  Wolsey  g^rants  him  an  annuity, 
398. 

Boleyn,  Mary,  confounded  with  her 
sister  Anne,  i.  39  n.  Account  of  her, 
ii.  166-7,  170.  Her  relations  with 
the  King,  240  n.  Death  of  her 
husband,  Sir  William  Gary,  273, 
276. 

Boleyn,  Sir  Thomas,  father  of  Anne, 
i.  67,  304.  At  the  French  court, 
S21,  823.  Ambassador  with  the 
Emperor,  459,  462.  Takes  part  in 
a  mummery,  ii.  104.  As  viscount 
Bochford,  139,  159.  Account  of 
him,  164--170.  Honours  and  emolu- 
ments bestowed  upon  him,  179. 
Not  fully  in  the  King's  confidence, 
218.  Attacked  by  the  sweating 
Bickness,  274.  Visited  by  the  King, 
838.  The  King  takes  counsel  with 
him,  367.  Sent  to  the  Emperor, 
395.  Signs  the  bill  of  articles 
against  Wolsey,  401 .  Plots  against 
him,  435.     Mentioned,  425. 

Bologna,  taken  by  the  French  (1511), 
i.  17.  Meeting  of  Francis  I.  and 
Leo  X.  at,  276. 

Bomye,  near  Terouenne,  battle  of 
Spurs  fought  at,  i.  31  n. 

Bonner,  Dr.,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Lcmdon,  ii.  416. 

Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  i.  196- 
200. 

Borthwick,  lord,  i.  213. 

Bothwell,  lord,  i.  213. 

Bonillon,  lord  of.  See  Marck,  Bob. 
dela. 


Boulogne,  Henry  VIII.  intends  to  be- 
siege, i.  505-9. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  i.  355. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  constable 
of  France,  i.  80,  102-3,  125,  189, 
203,  205,  353.  His  revolt  against 
Francis,  458-468.  His  audacity  in 
following  the  army  of  Francis,  499 ; 
who  sends  to  apprehend  him,  ib. 
He  escapes,  500.  Offered  the  hand 
of  the  IVincess  Ren^e,  t6.  Proposal 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  England 
with  a  view  to  a  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders, ii.  5.  Evades  giving  any 
promise  to  swear  homage  to  Henry 
as  King  of  France,  10.   His  motives, 

II.  His  expedition  a  failure,  15. 
Kaises  the  siege  of  Marseilles  and 
retreats  to  Nice,  16.  In  Italy,  18. 
His  march  to  Rome,  113-4.  Attacks 
it,  115.     Is  killed  there,  116. 

Brandenburg,  marquis  of,  i.  125, 128-9, 
137,  298,  304r  5,  316,  452. 

Brandon,  Charles,  viscount  Lisle,  after- 
wards duke  of  Suffolk,  i.  26.  See 
Suffolk. 

Brandon,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  53. 

Bregilles,  Philip  de,  i.  31. 

Brereton  (or  Brierton),  a  messenger 
sent  by  Wolsey,  ii.  431. 

Brescia,  siege  of  (1512),  i.  17.  Me- 
naced by  the  Venetians   (1515-6), 

III,  116,  142.     Sold  to  them,  154. 
Bridewell,  Henry  VIII.  declares  the 

grounds  of  his  scruples  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
at,  ii.  307.   Parliament  meets  at,  390. 

Bridport,  making  of  cables  at,  ii.  467. 

Brief.     See  Julius  II. 

Brierton.     See  Brereton. 

Brinon,  chancellor  of  Alen^on,  French 
ambassador  to  England,  ii.  6G,  138. 

Brion,  Chabot,  Sieur  de,  i.  510. 

Brown,  Sir  Wistan,  i.  66. 

Brunswick,  duke  of,  166. 

Bryan,  Sir  Francis,  a  favourite  of 
Henry  VIII.,  ii.  169,  161.  Ambas- 
sador in  France,  291,  3G2.  Sent  to 
Borne,  311.  Disappointed  in  the 
object  of  his  mission,  333-4. 

Buckingham,  Edward,  duke  of,  i.  195. 
Takes  part  in  the  invasion  of  France, 
i.  27.  At  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  343,  363,  357.  Had  given 
offence  to  the  King  before,  344.  At 
Calais  at  the  Emperor's  visit,  356, 
376.  His  apprehension,  375.  His 
instructions  to  his  chancellor,  377. 
His  betrayal,  379-381.  His  trial, 
882.  Prejudged  by  the  King,  384- 
Sent  for  to  London,  384^.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  888.    Doposi- 
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tions  agamst  him,  389-398.  C<m- 
demned,  394.  Exeoated,  395.  His 
character,  396.  What  men  said  of 
his  execution,  398-401.  Division  of 
his  property,  401-4.  Chamber  in 
the  Tower  in  which  he  was  detained, 
ii.  435. 

Bnlmer,  Sir  William,  leaves  the  King's 
serrice  and  enters  Baoktngham's, 
I  344,  390. 

Boren,  Count  de  (Lord  Isilstein) 
commands  in  the  Low  Countries,  i. 
504-5. 

Bussj  d'Amboise,  M.,  i.  79. 

Bussy,  M.  de,  the  elder,  i.  80. 

Butler,  Sir  Piers,  proposed  nuurriage 
between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn,  ii. 
173. 

.Butlers,  the,  in  Ireland,  ii.  173. 

Butts,  Dr.,  physician  to  Henry  VIII., 
his  diary,  i.  233.  Attends  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  father  for  the 
sweating  sickness,  ii.  274-5.  Sent 
to  Wolsey  in  his  illness,  405-6. 
Gives  counsel  about  Wolsey's  college 
at  Oxford,  425. 

Byrchynsbaw,  Maurice,  ii.  459. 

C. 

Caius,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  sweat- 
ing  sickness,  i.  237-8. 

Calais,  Henry  YIII.  crosses  to,  i.  26, 
27.     Conference  at,  421. 

.Calais,  deputy  of.  See  Wingfield,  Sir 
Bobert. 

Cambray,  league  of  (1508),  i.  12. 

Cainbray,  peace  of  (1529),  ii.  363, 
368. 

Campbell,  John,  treasurer  of  Scot, 
land,  i.  524. 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  sent  to  England 
(1518),  i.  277-9.  His  reception, 
280-2.  Communicates  with  Wol- 
sey  touching  the  imperial  election, 
312-3.  Writes  to  him  on  the 
death  of  Leo  X.,  433.  His  name 
mentioned  for  the  papal  election, 
441.  In  the  conclave,  445-7. 
Objection  taken  to  his  being  sent 
to  England  about  the  King's  divoixje, 
ii.  244.  His  mission  to  be  pressed, 
247.  He  and  Wolsey  commissioned 
to  try  the  cause,  253.  His  coming 
expected,  278,  280,  290.  Delayed 
by  the  gout,  290.  Reaches  Paris, 
291.  Converses  with  Francis  I. 
about  Henry's  divorce,  ib.  Condi- 
tions under  which  he  went  to  Eng- 
land,  292-3.  Effects  of  his  jour- 
ney, 294-5.  Arrives  in  England 
very    ill,    296.     Wolsey    discusses 


business  with  him,  296-7.  Visits 
the  King,  298.  His  conversations 
with  Wolsey,  299;  with  the  Queen, 
800-4.  His  dilatoriness  displeases 
Wolsey,  304-6,  320-2.  Remains 
inactive  more  than  seven  months, 
834.  The  Queen  visits  him,  33^ 
841.  The  court  held  before  him 
and  Wolsey,  341,  345-6,  352, 
Hangs  back,  353.  Ptarogaes  the 
court,  354,  360-1.  His  letters 
detained,  356.  Writes  with  Wolsey 
to  the  Pope  to  qualify  the  avoca- 
tion,  357.  Desired  to  go  with  Wol. 
Bey  to  urge  the  Queen  to  plaoe  the 
whole  matter  in  the  King's  hands, 
359.  Suffolk's  report  of  his  oonver- 
sations  wit]i  Francis,  362.  WoLsey's 
oorrespondenoe  with  him,  363.  P^ 
pares  to  return,  364.  Tkkes  leave 
of  the  King,  371-2.  Stopped  at 
Dover  and  his  baggage  searched, 
375-6.  Arrives  at  Paris,  377.  His 
letters  to  Salviati,  480-492. 
Csntley,  made  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  L 

523. 
Capon,  provost  of  Wolsey's  ocdlege, 

Ipswich,  ii.  422. 
Capua,  archbishop  of,  sent    by  the 
Pope  to  France,  Spain,  and   Eng- 
land, to  promote  peace,  ii.  10. 
Gardona,  Baimond  de,  Spanish  vicemy 

of  Naples,  i.  101. 
Caraociok),  nunoio,  i.  318. 
Caretto,  Fabricius  de,  giand-master. 

of  Rhodes,  i.  582. 
Carew,  Mistress  or  Miss,  ii.  104-6. 
Carew,  Sir  Nicholas,  i.  363.  403. 
Cariate,  Count,  i.  131. 
Carlisle,  bishop  of,  sent  to  assist  in 
defending  the  Borders,  i.  529.   Wol- 
sey borrows  from  him,  ii.  396. 
Carmelianus,    Peter,    Henir    VIIL's 

lutanist,  i.  27. 
Carter,   Robert,    feUow    of    Wolsey's 

college,  Oxford,  ii.  424. 
Cary,   Elinor,   seeks  to  be  abbess  of 

Wilton,  ii.  281-2. 
Cary,  Sir  William,  husband  of  Mary 
Boleyn,  ii,  165.  His  death,  273,  276. 
Ca«ale,  Sir  Gregory,  sent  to  Venioe, 
ii.  22.  His  report  of  the  siege  of 
Pavia,  ih.  Had  been  desired  to 
visit  the  Imperial  camp,  30.  As- 
sures Clement  VII.  that  Florence  is 
impregnable,  113.  Employed  at 
Rome  about  the  divorce,  215,  228, 
233-4,  246.  His  instructions, 
234-242.  Urges  the  Pope  to  send 
a  legate  to  England  for  the  King's 
divorce,  243-4.  His  account  of 
Orvieto,     218-9.       Instructed     to 
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complain  of  Gampeggio's  oonduot 
as  legate,  305,  321-2.  Fiods  the 
Pope  will  do  nothing  in  the  King's 
interest,  330,  334,  355. 

Oasale,  John,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
his  conyersations  with  the  Pope,  ii. 
231-2. 

Gasiello,  or  Cometo,  Hadrian  de,  Car- 
dinal, bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  i. 
67.  Implicated  in  the  plot  against 
Leo  X.,  263.     Deprived,  279. 

Castile,  Henrj  YIII.  thinks  of  claim- 
ing the  crown  of,  i.  42. 

Castile,  Joan,  qneen  of,  her  madness, 
1.42. 

Castile,  constable  of,  i.  169,  177. 

CaTendisb,  the  biographer  of  Wolsej, 
ii.  156,  180,  205-6,  225,  343-4, 360- 
1,  371,  873-4,  382,  385,  394-5,  403, 
405,  410,  412,  416,  418,  438-9,  441- 
4,  447-8,  467. 

Cawood  Castle,  Wolsey's  residence  at, 
ii.  429.  The  earl  of  Northumber- 
land comes  to  arrest  him  there,  437. 

Geri,  Benzo  da,  raises  troops  for  the 
Pope,  ii.  114.  Defends  Bome  against 
Bonrbon,  116. 

Chadworth,  Henrj,  an  Observant 
friar,  sent  by  Henry  YIII.  to  Qaeeu 
Hargaret,  i.  513. 

Chambers  (or  Chambre),  Dr.,  the 
king's  chief  physician,  ii.  275,  425. 

Champdenyer,  M.  de,  i.  79. 

Chancellor  of  Brabant  and  Bargnndy. 
See  Sanyaige,  J.  de. 

Chancellor  of  France.  See  Prat,  Ant. 
da. 

Chanes,  M.  des,  i.  79. 

Chapoys,  the  Imperial  ambassador  in 
England,  ii.  406,  409,  410,  432,  435, 
446. 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  and 
prince  of  Castile  (afterwards  Charles 
V.),aflBanced  to  Henry  VlII.'s  sister, 
Ifary,  i.  14.  His  council  care  little 
for  England,  22.  Allows  the  match 
to  be  broken  off,  37-9.  His  charac- 
ter, 38.  Maximilian  nominally  his 
g^oardian,  75.  Sends  ambassadors 
to  Francis  I.  for  a  marriage  between 
himself  and  Ben^,  79.  Betrothed 
to  her,  97.     Congratulates  Francis 

.  on  the  battle  of  Marignano,  105. 
Maximilian  proposes  to  remove  his 
oooncillors,  148.  His  union  with 
France,  149,  150.  Becomes  King 
of  Spain,  151.  Concludes  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  with  Francis  I.,  153-5, 
173.  Proposal  that  he  should  visit 
England  on  his  way  to  Spain,  168. 
At  Brussels  when  the  Emperor 
•wears  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  170. 

VOL.  U. 


Orders   himself   to  be  proclaimed 
king  in  Spain,  176.     His  presence 
much  needed  there,  177.     His  cold- 
ness and  ing^titude,  179.   Bequires 
aid  of  England,  t&.     His  voyage  to 
Spain,  181.     Hardships  on  his  ar- 
rival,   182.      Well    received,    183. 
Embassy   sent   to    him    by   Henry 
YIII.,   190.     His    position  on  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  300-4.  Elected 
Emperor  as — 
Charles  Y.,  i.  319.     Seeks  the  alliance 
of  England,  325.    Proposal  for  his 
marriagQ    to    the    Princess    Mary, 
326-7.     Arranges  for  an  interview 
with   Henry   YIII.,  328-337.     His 
visit  to  England,  345.   Meets  Henry 
again  at  Gravelines,  356.     His  per- 
plexities, 364-5.     His  different  ma- 
trimonial projects,  367-8.     Avoids 
giving  a  definite  answer  about  Mary, 
369-372.     And  England  leaves  him 
alone,  373-4.     Proposes  to  marry 
Isabella,   daughter   of    Emmanuel, 
King    of    Portugal,     408-9.      De- 
mands the  aid  of  England  against 
France,  414.     Terms  on  which  he 
desired  the   hand    of    Mnry,  420. 
Desires  a  conference  with  Wolsey, 
ib.     Promises   to  aid  Wolsey's  ad- 
vancement to  the  papacy,  434,  574. 
Urges   Honry   to  a  declaration   of 
war  against  Franco,  451 .    His  second 
visit  to  England,   451-3.      Agrees 
to   negociate  with    Bourbon,    461. 
Wavers,   462-4.      Negociates  with 
him,    4i64-7.      Discloses   overtures 
received  by  him  fram  Francis,  540. 
Favours  the  election  of  Cardinal  de 
Medici   as    Pope,  notwithstanding 
his    promises    to    Wolsey,    575-6. 
Leaves  England  unsupported  in  the 
French  campaign  (1523),  ii.  3.    Has 
a  quartain  fever,  15.     His  feeling 
towards  the  Pope  and  other  Italian 
powers,  26.     His  reception  of   the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  26-9. 
Complains  of  Wolsey's  conduct  to 
his  ambassador,  35 ;  which  Wolsey 
explains   as    dictated    by   zeal  for 
amity,   37.     His  designs,   39;    and 
how  Wolsey  proposed  to  counteract 
them,  40-4.     How  he  met  Wolsey's 
proposal  for  continuing  the  war,  45. 
His  determination  to  marry  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  46-7.     Had  no  inten- 
tion of  continuing  the  war,  62.    His 
correspondence  with  Wolsey,  79-82. 
Leaves  his  troops  in  Italy  unpaid, 
110-1.     Wolsey's    policy   towards, 
128.     Dislikes  him,  but  desires  to 
secure  his  favour,  209,  210.     In- 
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formed  of  tbe  King's  intentions 
towards  Katharine,  200,  215.  De- 
fied hy  Henry  and  Francis,  260. 
Wolsey  says  he  will  not  make  war 
on  Katharine's  behalf,  299.  His 
influence  over  the  Pope,  311.  Secret 
arrangements  between  him  and 
Francis,  327,  363.  Endeavours  to 
get  the  commission  to  the  legates 
in  England  revoked,  336,  354.  His 
relations  with  the  King  become 
strained,  415.  Letter  of  Chapuys 
to  him,  435. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
engaged  to  Charles  V.,  i.  359,  360. 

Charltons,  attainder  of  the,  i.  70. 

Cheney,  or  Cheyne,  Sir  Thomas,  naval 
commander,  i.  24,  399.  Ambassador 
in  France,  ii.  129.  Banished  the 
court,  but  restored  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
325. 

Chieregato,  the  nuncio,  i.  259. 

Chievres,  Sienr  de,  councillor  of 
Charles  of  Castile,  i.  151^,  159, 
160,  162,  165,  168,  173,  174, 178-9, 
322,  325,  371-3.  His  death,  451. 
See  also  d'Arschot. 

Cbristiem  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
Flanders,  i.  478. 

Clansey,  Dorothy,  a  daughter  of  Wol- 
sey,  ii.  460. 

Clarencieux,  herald  sent  to  the  French 
Court,  i.  193.  Sent  to  Scotland, 
221.  Defies  Francis  I.,  451.  Sent 
to  Scotland  again  to  require  the 
Estates  not  to  assist  Albany,  526-8. 
Receives  their  answer,  529.  Sent 
to  defy  the  Emperor,  ii.  149. 

Claude,  queen  of  Francis  I.,  i.  81,  91, 
191,323,338,340,355.  Her  funeral, 
ii.  129. 

Clement  VTT.,  Pope,  hopes  created  by 
his  election,  i.  579 ;  not  realized,  580. 
Makes  a  truce  with  the  Colonnas, 
ii.  95 ;  which  is  violated  by  them 
and  Moncada  besieging   Rome,  95, 

96.  Makes   terms   with    Moncada, 

97.  Terror  and  vacillation  of,  111-3. 
Besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Anj^elo, 
116-7,  210,  219,  221,  223-4,  227-8. 
Escapes  to  Orvieto,  229 ;  and  be- 
comes less  compliant,  230.  Put  on 
his  guard  by  Knight's  requests,  232. 
Had  no  intention  to  incur  responsi- 
bility about  the  divorce,  232-3. 
Commission  reqnii-ed  of  him,  236-7. 
Dispensation  also,  238-9.  Grants  a 
commission  for  Henry  YlII.'s  di- 
vorce, 242.  Unwilling  to  send  a 
legate,  243-4.  His  commission 
found  insuflicient,  244.  Foxe  and 
Gardiner's  message  to  him,  246-7. 


Their  interview  with  him  at  Orvieto, 
249.  Gardiner's  discussion  with 
him,  250-3.  Grants  a  oommission 
to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  to  try 
the  cause,  253.  To  be  withdrawn 
from  amity  with  the  Emperor,  31L 
Demands  to  be  made  of  lum  in  con- 
nection with  the  brief  in  Spain, 
813-4.  His  position  as  Pope,  318- 
320.  Falls  ill,  and  is  reported  dead, 
328.  His  recovery,  330.  Declinet 
to  pronounce  the  brief  a  foigery, 
332.  The  English  remonstrate  with 
him,  336-7.  Pressed  by  tbe  Em. 
peror  to  recall  the  legatine  com- 
mission,  354.  Complains  that  the 
divorce  cause  is  harried  on  in  Eng- 
land, 355.  Distressed  that  he  can- 
not comply  with  Henry's  wishes, 
356.  His  timidity,  357.  Bevoket 
the  cause,  365. 

Clerk,  Dr.  (appointed  bishop  of  Bath 
in  1523),  i.  195,  243.  Writes  from 
Borne  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  429, 
430.  Seeks  to  promote  Wolsey'i 
election,  441,  446.  His  letters  from 
Home  about  Adrian  YI.,  565-6, 
572-3.  His  letters  touching  Leo 
X.'s  reception  of  the  King's  book, 
etc. ,  603-5.  lu  England  attending 
on  the  King,  ii.  101.  Ambassador 
in  France,  129-134,  141,  163. 
Sought  to  promote  the  divorce  at 
Rome,  180.  Assists  Wolsey  in 
drawing  up  instructions  for  Borne, 
215;  having  been  despatched  thenoe 
to  England,  220.  In  France,  offers 
Campejfgio  money  to  defray  his 
expenses,  292-3.  Attends  him  on 
his  way  through  France,  296.  One 
of  Katharine's  counsel,  303,  33S. 
Serves  the  citation  on  the  King  and 
Queen,  341.  Betrays  Katharine's 
cause,  366. 

Cloth  merchants  will  not  buy  from  tbe 
clothiers  in  consequence  of  the  war 
with  the  iimperor,  ii.  261. 

CochloDos,  the  divine,  606. 

Coldingham,  prior  of,  i.  224. 

Coldstream,  prioress  of.  confidant  of 
Queen  Margaret,  i.  550. 

Colet,  dean,  i.  233,  272.  Lodge  bnflt 
by,  in  Richmond  park,  ii.  413.        • 

Cologne,  Hemian,  archbishop  of, 
elector,  i.  298,  304,  307,  316,  356. 

Colonna,  cardinal,  i.  440-2,  445.  Par- 
doned by  the  Pope,  95. 

Cohmna,  Prosper,  papal  commander  in 
Italy,  i.  100. 

Compton,  Sir  William,  a  favourite  of 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  84,  227,  ii.  159, 161. 
His  death,  273. 
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Gonolaye  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
440  -7  ;  on  the  death  of  Adrian  YI., 
676-9. 

Constable,  Sir  Marmadnke,  ii.  390. 

Convocation,  its  opposition  to  the 
King,  ii.  467. 

Cometo,  Hadrian  de.     See  Castello. 

Coanoil,  the  Privy,  i.  62-4. 

Cranmer,  Thomas  (afterwards  arch, 
bishop),  ii.  218,  223.  Tator  to 
Anne  Boleyu,  273. 

Creqnj,  de,  dean  of  Tonmay,  i.  186-7. 

Cioke,  Richard,  a  famous  Greek 
scholar,  ii.  105. 

Cromer,  Dr.  Walter,  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician, ii.  405. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  in  the  parliament 
of  1623,  i.  469.  Cared  little  for 
Wolsey*s  honour,  ii.  156.  Letter 
to  him  when  Secretary  of  State, 
166.  An  agent  of  Wolsey's  in  the 
suppression  of  small  monasteries, 
270-1.  In  the  parliament  of  1529, 
890.  His  defence  of  Wolsey  there, 
391,  400-1.  His  early  history, 
892-5.  His  rise,  395-6.  His  mode 
of  relieving  Wolsey,  397-400.  Alone 
remains  faithful  to  him,  404.  Wol- 
■ey  writes  to  him,  410, 427-8.  Con- 
▼eys  a  bitter  mcsBaGre  from  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  412.  Writes  to  relieve 
Wolsey's  anxiety,  419^21.  Seeks 
election  to  parliament  by  Norfolk's 
influence,  466. 

Catte,  Sir  John,  i.  53. 


D. 


Daore,  Sir  Christopher,  brother  of  lord, 
i.  212. 

Daore,  Thomas  lord,  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  i.  65.  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  212.  His  character  and 
intrignes,  212-8,  220,  222-5,  511. 
Remonstrates  with  Margaret  for  pro- 
moting the  return  of  Albany,  515. 
Xndeavours  to  detach  her  from 
Albany,  618.  Margaret  writes  to 
liiin  of  the  duke's  return,  519.  His 
mplj,  521.  Ordered  to  prepare  for 
the  defence  of  the  Borders,  529, 
680.  Peace  made  between  him  and 
Hargaret,  531.  His  audacious  con- 
duet  towards  Albany,  533.  His 
letter  to  Wolsey  on  the  truce  made 
with  Albany,  534-6.  His  irregular 
oondnct  approved,  536-7.  His  pro- 
posal to  bum  the  Borders,  5'13. 
Wolsey' s  suggestion  to  hirn  to  expel 
the  French  from  Dunbar,  544.  Ne- 
gooiates  with  Chancellor  Beton,  ib. 


His     insubordination,     549,     550. 
Marches  to  Ford,  557. 

Dalles,  Philip,  envoy  of  Charles  of  Cas- 
tile, i.  149. 

Darcy,  Thomas  lord,  his  expedition  to 
Cadiz  (1511),  1.  18.  A  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  63.  Beceives 
Cardinal  Campeggio,  280.  His 
charges  against  Wolsey,  ii.  104. 
Sig^s  the  bill  of  articles  against 
him,  401. 

Delacourt,  John,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's confessor,  i.  380-1,  384,  388- 
390,  392-3. 

De  la  Pole  family,  attainder  of,  i.  70. 

De  la  Pole,  Edmund,  execution  of,  i.  44, 
47. 

De  la  Pole,  Biohard  (called  White 
Bose),  a  fugitive  in  France,  i.  47,  97, 
244.  Expected  to  land  with  Albany 
in  Scotland,  518,  546. 

De  la  Pole,  William,  i.  47. 

Denmark,  King  of.     See  Christiem  II. 

Devonshire,  earl  of,  i.  46. 

Doowra,  Sir  Thomas,  prior  of  St.  John's, 
ambassador  in  France,  i.  15.  In  the 
Privy  Council,  53.  Sent  on  embassy 
to  the  Pope,  65;  to  France,  202. 
Groes  to  Calais  with  Wolsey,  419. 
A  candidate  for  the  office  of  grand- 
master, 582.  His  presence  desired 
at  Bhodes,  583-5,  587-596. 

Dodieu,  secretary  of  the  French  em- 
bassy (1527),  ii.  136,  142,  147,  149. 

Dorset,  Thomas,  marquis  of,  sent  to 
invade  Guienne,  i.  18.  Ill  success  of 
tbe  expedition,  19.  Its  disgraceful 
return,  20.  In  France  on  embassy, 
41.  Put  out  of  the  council  cham- 
ber, 257.  At  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  353. 

Douglas,  Gawin  (the  translator  of 
Virgil),  a  candidate  for  the  bishop> 
ric  of  St.  Andrews,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  i.  207.  Im- 
prisoned, 213.  Counsels  Margaret, 
216.  She  complains  of  him,  513. 
Sent  to  England  to  seek  aid  against 
Albany,  523.  Abandoned  by  his 
nephew  Angus,  525-6. 

Douirlas,  George,  brother  of  Angus,  i. 
213-4,  525. 

Douglas,  Margaret,  afterwards  coun- 
tess of  Lennox,  i.  217. 

Drummond,  lord,  i.  213. 

Drury,  Sir  Robert,  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, i.  65. 

Dudley.     Sep  EmpHon. 

Durham,  bishopric  of,  given  up  by 
Wolsey  for  Winchester,  ii.  417. 
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E. 


Eohyngbam,  Sir  Edward,  naval  oom- 
mander,  i.  24. 

Eleanor,  aister  of  Charles  of  GaBtile, 
sailfl  to  Spain  along  with  him,  i. 
181.  Sought  in  marriage  by  Em- 
mannel  King  of  Portugal,  191.  Her 
history,  ih.  n.  Her  marriage  with 
Francis  I.  proposed,  ii.  128-9, 138- 
9,  214. 

Election,  the  Imperial,  i.  804-319. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  statesmen  of,  i  56. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Emmanuel 
King  of  Portugpil,  sought  in  marriage 
by  Charles  V.,  i.  408-9. 

Elna,  bishop  of,  sent  by  Charles  Y.  to 
negociate  with  England,  i.  326,  838- 
4, 434.  His  letters  to  the  Emperor 
on  Wolsey's  candidature  for  the 
papacy,  43&-9. 

Emmanuel  King  of  Portugal  seeks  in 
marriage  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles 
of  Castile,  i.  191. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  execution  of,  i.  44. 
Extortions  of,  69.    Attainder  of,  70. 

Englefeld,  Sir  T.,  i.  53. 

Erasmus,  the  scholar,  i.  27,  60,  62,  65, 
105,  278.  His  account  of  Henry's 
court,  233;  of  Wolsey,  257.  His 
Greek  Testament,  285-7.  His 
friendship  for  More,  470. 

Esher,  Wolsey's  retirement  to,  ii.  882, 
384. 

Eyil  Mayday,  i.  244-8. 


P. 


Famese,  Cardinal,  afterwards  Pope 
Paul  III.,  i.  444-5. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of  Arragon,  i. 
3,  68.  Description  of,  i.  11.  Con- 
ceals his  feelings  about  the  snooess 
of  Lewis  XII.  in  Italy,  13.  Afraid 
of  Maximilian's  prosperity,  14.  For. 
bears  to  assist  Dorset's  expedition 
against  Guienne,  19.  Takes  no 
pleasure  in  Henry's  victory  over  the 
French,  26.  Abandons  his  con- 
federates and  secretly  treats  with 
France,  32.  Detaches  Maximilian 
also  from  the  league,  34.  His  ex. 
cuBes,  36.  Causes  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Charles  and  Mary  to  be  post- 
poned, 37.  Henry  proposes  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Navarre  and  Castile, 
42.  Aged  and  sickly,  74,  99.  De. 
mands  the  hand  of  Benee  for  the 
Infant  Fei'dinaiid,  79.  Alarmed  at 
the  French  victory  at  Marignano, 


105,112.    His  deaih,  151, 175,  221. 
Brief  obtained  by,  for  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Katharine,  n.  307. 
Ferdinand,  Infant,  brother  of  Charles 
of  Castile,  proposed  as  a  fanaband 
for  Ben^,  i.  79.     Intended  by  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  as  his  sncoessor, 
177.     Movement  in  his  favour,  178 ; 
quashed  on  Charles's  arrival,  183. 
Suggested  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Empire,  305,  816.   At  the  interview 
at  Gravelines,  356. 
Ferrara,  duke  of,  i.  406. 
Field  of  the  Qoth  of  Gold,  t  850-6. 
Fillinger.     See  Villinger. 
Fisher,  John,  bishop  of  Rocbester,  in 
the  Privy  Council,  i.  53 ;  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Pope,  65.     Opposes  a 
grant  in  Convocation,  493.  Wolsey's 
interview  with  him  about  doabto 
oast  on  the  King's  marriage,  ii.  194. 
Communicates    with    the    Spanish 
ambassador,  200.     Campeggio  con- 
f ers  with  him  about  the  Queen,  802. 
One  of    Katharine's  oonnsel,   803. 
Offers  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  before  the  legates,  34S-7. 
The  King  writes  a  reply  to  him, 
847-352. 
FitzJames,  Bicbard,  bishop  oi  London, 

i.  63. 
Fits-Richard,  Simon,  i.  273. 
FitzBoy,  Henry.    See  Biohmond,  duke 

of. 
FitBwalter,  lady,  sister  of  the  duke  of 

Buckingham,  i.  377. 
FitzwilUam,  SirWiUiam,  L  403.    Sent 
to  France  as  ambassador,  409.     His 
character,  ih.   His  skill  as  a  negooia. 
tor,  409-412.  Conversation  between 
him    and    Marguerite    d'Alengon, 
422-3.    Yioe-admiral  in  command 
against  France,  454-5, 545.   Ambas 
sador   in    France,   ii.   134-6.      At 
Greenwich,  139.    Writes  to  Wolsey 
in  France,  207.    Catches  the  sweat. 
ing  sickness,  276.     Present  at  the 
delivery  of    the   Great  Seal,  382. 
Made  chancellor  of  the  ducby  <^ 
Lancaster,  388.    Wolsey  oooapies  a 
house  of,  413. 
Fleming,  lord,  i.  215. 
Fleuranges,  son  of  Robert  De  la  Marok, 

i.  410,  426. 
Flodden,  battle  of,  i.  30,  45. 
Florence,  Clement  YII.'s  anxiety  re- 

garding,  ii.  113.  ^ 

Florian,    Campeggio's    seotetary,    ii 

298. 
Foix,  G^ton  de,  his  achievements  in 

Italy,  i.  17. 
Forman,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Murray, 
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L  207 ;  arolibiBliop  of  8fc.  Andrew's, 
221-2. 

Fox,  Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
conncillor  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  22. 
Groes  over  to  France  with  the  army, 
(1513),  i.  27.  A  member  of  the 
Privy  Gonncil,  63.  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  54.  Not  driven  from  the  Coon- 
cil  by  Wolsey,  56.  Seldom  there, 
162.  Applauds  the  French  alliance, 
201.  Retires  from  the  Council, 
258.  Writes  to  Wolsey,  260.  Present 
at  the  reception  of  the  Cardinal's 
hat,  272.  Opposes  a  grant  in  Con- 
vocation, 493. 

Foxe,  Edward,  the  King's  almoner, 
sent  to  the  Pope  with  Gardiner,  li. 
244-7.  Their  journey,  248.  Ar- 
rival  at  Orvieto,  248-9.  Returns 
to  England  with  a  commission  and 
dispensation,  253.  Reports  their 
success  to  the  King,  254;  and  to 
Wolsey,  255.  Sends  further  in- 
ctructions  from  Wolsey  to  Gardiner, 
255-6.  Replies  to  Campeggio's 
secretary  Florian,  298. 

France,  English  jealousy  of,  i.  185. 
Good  understanding  with,  193.  Ve- 
netians abandon,  500.  Treaty  with, 
ii.  66-68.  See  also  Francis  I.  and 
Louise  of  Savoy. 

France.    See  Lewis  XII. ;  Francis  I. 

France,  chancellor  of.  See  Prat,  Ant. 
du. 

Francis  I.,  his  beard,  i.  8.  His  "  sa- 
cring  "  at  Rheims,  76.  Receives  an 
English  embassy  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  accession,  tb.  His  con- 
versations with  Suffolk,  77.  His 
entry  into  Paris,  79.  His  conduct 
towards  Mary,  80-3.  Starts  on 
his  Italian  campaign,  96.  His  per. 
flonal  appearance,  97.  His  mother's 
devotion  to  him,  98.  His  invasion 
of  Italy  and  triumph  at  Marignano, 
98-104,  Notifies  his  victory  to 
Henry  VIII.,  106.  Avoids  giving 
offence  to  England,  185.  Receives 
an  embassy  from  England  on  the 
new  alliance,  203.  Swears  to  the 
treaty,  204.  His  character,  300-1. 
A  candidate  for  the  Empire,  304-5. 
Unpopular,  319.  Promises  to  wear 
his  beard  till  he  meets  with  Henry, 
321.  Preparations  for  the  inter- 
view, 338-343.  Account  of  it  (Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold),  350-6.  Dis- 
appointed at  Henry's  meeting  with 
the  Emperor,  357-8.  Prepares  to 
invade  Italy,  362.  Induces  the 
Soots  to  sue  for  peace  with  England, 
412.     Aooepts  Henry's  meditation 


between  him  and  the  Emperor,  413. 
Receives  a  defiance  from  Henry, 
451.  Neglects  to  secure  Bourbon, 
499,  500.  Shuts  himself  up  in 
Lyons,  500,  503.  His  spirit  rises 
with  danger,  502-3.  Urged  to  favour 
Albany's  return,  617-8.  Sends  aid 
to  Scotland,  531.  Makes  overtures 
for  a  truce  to  Charles  V.,  540.  His 
consideration  for  Scotland,  547. 
Negociates  secretly  with  England, 
ii.  9,  14,  15.  His  difficulties  dis- 
appear, 15,  16.  He  invades  Italy 
(1524),  16,  17.  Besieges  Pavia 
(1525),  18-24.  His  defeat  and  cap. 
ture  there,  25.  His  captivity,  69, 
70.  Carried  to  Spain,  71-74.  Falls 
ill  there,  75,  76.  Recovers,  77.  De- 
livered, 84,  85.  Declines  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  86.  Proposes 
to  marry  the  Emperor's  sister 
Eleanor,  128-9,  131-4.  A  match 
with  Mary  offered  him  instead,  129- 
135.  Negociations  for  it,  136-141. 
Takes  the  oath  to  the  treaty,  154-5. 
Offers  to  meet  Wolsey  in  Picardy, 
155.  Meets  and  negociates  with 
him  at  Amiens,  210-5.  Confirms 
the  treaty,  218.  Professes  his  de- 
votion to  the  princess  Mary,  214; 
but  agrees  to  marry  Eleanor,  ib. 
He  and  Henry  send  a  joint  defiance 
to  the  Emperor,  260.  Expresses 
gratitude  to  Wolsey,  326.  Treats 
secretly  with  the  Emperor,  327, 363. 
Offers  to  assist  Wolsey  in  obtaining 
the  papacy,  328.  Du  Bellay  desires 
him  to  let  Henry  know  how  Wolsey 
has  promoted  bis  cause,  361.  His 
conversations  aboat  Wolsey  with 
Suffolk,  362-4.  Wolsey  desires  his 
intercession  with  the  King,  380-2, 
447.     Betrays  bim,  431-4. 

Francis,  the  dauphin  son  of  Francis 
I.,  birth  of,  i.  194.  Project  to  marry 
him  to  the  princess  Mary,  i&.,  198, 
{see  Mary),  321. 

French  manners  in  England,  i.  31. 

Froscobalde,  Leonard,  i.  133,  143-5, 
154. 

Froscobaldi,  the,  Italian  bankers,  i. 
139. 

Fuggers,  the,  German  bankers,  i  141. 

Furstemberg,  Felix  count,  assists  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  i.  504. 

Fyneux,  Sir  John,  chief  justice,  i.  53, 
252. 


G. 


Gage,    Sir    John,    the    King's    vice, 
chamberlain,  ii.  413,  466. 
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GambAzs,  prothonotary,  iL  221,  228, 
230. 

Gardiner,  Btepben,  Wolsej's  secretary, 
sent  with  Foxe  to  Rome,  ii.  244. 
Acoonnt  of  him,  245.  Their  in> 
fltructions,  246-7.  Their  jooniey, 
248.  Arrival  at  Orvieto,  24»-9. 
Their  interviews  with  the  Pope, 
249-253.  Foxe  having  gone  to 
England  with  the  oommission,  writes 
to  him  of  his  reception,  254;  and  of 
Wolsey's  further  instmctions  to 
him,  255-6.  Sent  again  to  Rome, 
328.  Instructions  sent  to  him  on 
the  reported  death  of  Clement  YII., 
328-330.  Cannot  shake  the  Pope's 
nentralitj,  833-4.  Instructed  to 
get  the  legates'  oommission  ampli- 
fied, 335.  Becomes  the  King's  sec- 
retary, 366-7,  369,  370.  Present 
at  Wolsey's  surrender  of  the  Great 
Seal,  382.  His  rise,  383.  Is  cool 
towards  Wolsey,  404.  Wolsey's 
correspondence  with,  407,  411-2. 
Intercedes  with  the  King  for  Wol- 
sey's College  at  Ipswich,  422.  Ob- 
tains an  exemption  for  Christchnrch, 
425. 

Gascoyne,  Sir  William,  390. 

Gattinara,  Mercnrin  de,  chancellor  of 
Maximilian  and  Charles  V.,  i.  36, 
79,  98,  ii.  8. 

Gedding,  Margaret,  i.  377-9. 

Germaine  de  Foix,  second  qneen  of 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  i.  175. 

Ghinucci,  bishop  of  Worcester,  am- 
bassador in  France,  ii.  134.  Sent 
for  from  'Spain  to  be  employed  at 
Rome,  215,  220-1. 

Giglis,  Silvester  de,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
i.  67,  235.  Suspected  of  poisoning 
Cardinal  Bainbridge,  113,  267.  Cor- 
respondence with  Wolsey,  259,  267, 
274,  278.  Lampooned  by  Polydore 
Veigil,  267. 

Gilbert,  Robert,  the  duke  of  Bucking, 
ham's  chancellor,  i.  377,  380-1, 
391--3.  [The  name  Sir  Gilbert 
Perke,  392,  given  him  by  Hall, 
appears  to  be  a  mistake.] 

Giustinian,  Sebastian,  Venetian  am- 
bassador, his  account  of  Henry  VIII., 
i.  8 ;  of  the  dake  of  Suffolk,  54;  of 
Wolsey,  58.  What  he  heard  from 
Trivulcio  about  Francis  I.  and  his 
mother,  97.  Reports  to  Henry 
VIII.  the  progress  of  Francis  in 
Italy,  99 ;  and  the  victory  of  Marig- 
nano,  105.  Complains  of  England 
sending  money  to  the  Emperor, 
123.     Reports  details  of  the  Car- 


dinal of  Sion's  visit  to  Englaiid,  156. 

Tells  Henry   of  the  surrender  of 

Verona,  171.     His  reports  of  Eng- 

lish    affairs,    180,     166,     188-190, 

192-4, 196-9, 232, 242, 257-8, 263-4, 

319,  320. 
Glasgow,  archbishop  of.     See  BeCoo, 

James. 
Gobelin,  John,  secretary  of  the  bishop 

of  Paris,  i.  194. 
Gonson,  William,  naval  officer,  L  22. 
Grammont,  bishop  of  Tarbes,  eeat  to 

England    to    arrange    a    marriage 

between  Francis  I.  and  the  princeee 

Mary,  ii.  136-7,  140,  142,  144.  146. 

His  supposed  objection   to  Mary's 

legitimacy,  145,  163,  193,  195,  234, 

307.    Reception  by    the    King  at 

Greenwich,  149,  151. 
Gravelines,  meeting  of  Hemy  with  the 

Emperor  at,  i.  356. 
Great  Harry,  the  King's  ship  so  oalled, 

i.  452. 
Griffith    (Griffin    Richardee),    Queen 

Katharine's  receiver,  ii.  343. 
Grimani,  cardinal,  carried  out  of  the 

conclave,  i.  444. 
Grocyn,  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 

i.  233. 
GrynsBUB,  statement  of  Henry  VIII. 

to,  ii.  164. 
Gueldres,  duke  of,  i.  152,  179. 
Guiche,  Sienr  de  la,  French  ambaaaador 

in  England,  i.  188-191,  194. 
Guienne  henJd  sent  by  Francis  I.  to 

England,  i.  106.  * 

Guildford,  Sir  Heniy,  master  of  the 

horse,  i.  352. 
Guinegaste  (or  Spurs),  battle  of,  i. 


31  n. 


H. 


Hackbt,  John,  ambassador  in  Flanders, 
ii.  295,  327.    * 

Hales,  Christopher,  the  King's  attor- 
ney, prosecutes  Wolsej,  ii.  378. 

Hall,  Ftancis,  ii.  413. 

Hall's  Chronicle,  i.  244;  ii.  337,  378. 

Hamilton,  lord,  conspires  to  kill 
Ang^s,  i.  211. 

Hampton  Court  forfeited  to  the  King 
by  Wolsey,  ii.  409. 

Hannibal,  John,  master  of  the  rolla,  i. 
449. 

Hennege,  John,  ii.  390. 

Hennege,  Thomas,  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber,  ii.  285. 

Henry  VII.,  death  of,  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  i.  1.  Correspondence 
of  his  reign  compared  with  Henry 
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VIII.'b,  0).  His  policy,  3,  12.  His 
extortions,  68-70. 
Henry  YIII.,  accession  of,  i.  1.  Cha. 
racter  of  his  correspondence,  2. 
His  own  character  as  a  sovereign,  3. 
His  personal  appearance  and  accom> 
plishments,  4,  5,  8, 9 ;  application  to 
business,  5,  6 ;  popularity,  7,  8.  His 
ship  the  Great  Harrys  6.  Sugg^ts 
to  Ferdinand  a  war  against  France, 
14.  Prepares  to  invade  Normandy, 
18.  Indignant  at  the  retom  of  the 
troops  from  Spain,  20.  Embarks 
for  France,  26.  His  victories  there, 
27.  Defied  by  James  IV.,  29.  His 
return  to  England,  32.  His  con- 
duct towards  Ferdinand  after  dis- 
covering his  treachery,  tb.,  35.  His 
fidelity  to  allies,  33,  34.  Has  a 
fever,  34.  Proposes  to  Lewis  XII, 
the  invasion  of  Navarre,  and  thinks 
of  claiming  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
42.  His  affection  for  Katharine,  45. 
Holds  a  tourney  at  the  birth  of  a 
eon,  46.  Desires  Mary's  jewels,  84, 
85.  His  inquiries  of  Pasqualigo 
concerning  Francis  I.,  97.  Mor- 
tified at  the  success  of  Francis  in 
Italy,  99,  106-7.  Maximilian  offers 
him  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  134; 
and  the  Imperial  crown,  135. 
Writes  to  Maximilian,  141.  His 
policy  towards  him  after  the  treaty 
of  Noyon,  165-173.  Informed  by 
Giustinian  of  the  surrender  of 
Verona,  171.  Affects  surprise  at 
the  news,  172.  His  reception  of 
the  ambastodors  of  Charles  King  of 
Spain,  180.  Moves  about  to  avoid 
the  sweating  sickness,  189.  His 
expenditure,  226-8.  His  wise  and 
prosperous  rule,  230-1.  His  book 
i^ainst  Luther,  234.  At  Wolsey's 
liquet  on  being  made  cardinal, 
272.  His  position  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  300.  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  301-2.  A  candidate  for  the 
Empire,  310-7.  Promises  to  wear 
his  beard  till  he  meets  with  Francis, 
821.  Negooiates  for  the  interview, 
823.  Beceives  the  Emperor  in  Eng- 
land, 345.  Groes  to  Calais  to  meet 
Francis,  347.  His  suite,  349.  The 
meeting  (Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold), 
351-6.  Treacherously  offers  to 
mediate  between  the  Emperor  and 
Francis,  414-5.  His  interview  with 
the  Imperial  ambassadors  touching 
a  combined  attack  on  France, 
416-7.  Sends  a  defiance  to  Francis 
I.,  451.  Thinks  of  the  conquest  of 
France,      498-9.      Writes    to    the 


Estates  of  Scotland,  not  to  assist 
Albany,  526.  His  demands  rejected, 
627-9.  His  expectation  of  being 
crowned  at  Paris,  ii.  3.  Offers  to 
unite  with  the  Emperor  in  invading 
France  and  accompany  him  to 
Rome,  41,  42.  Sends  ambassadors 
to  him  to  desire  a  positive  declara- 
tion, 45.  Requires  a  loan  for  the 
invasion,  48-54.  Calls  in  the  com. 
mission  and  desires  only  a  free 
grant,  54-61.  Informs  the  Emperor 
of  overtures  from  France,  67.  Avoids 
business,  101,  159.  Takes  part  in 
a  mummery,  104.  Receives  the 
French  embassy,  149,  151.  His 
manner  of  life  (1527),  158-160.  His 
favourites,  159.  His  scruples  as  to 
his  marriage,  162-4.  Institutes  a 
collusive  suit  before  Wolsey  for  a 
divorce,  187-8.  His  determination 
to  have  one,  188-190,  202.  Sends 
Wolsey  to  Fi-ance  on  a  special 
mission,  190.  Wolsey's  letters  to 
him  on  the  way,  193-6.  Sepai*ates 
from  Katharine,  203.  Writes  love 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  207,  246, 
275-8.  His  unscrupulousness  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  divorce,  221-2.  In- 
structs Knight  unknown  to  Wolsey, 

223.  Would  be  satisfied  with  a 
dispensation  to    have    two  wives, 

224.  Wolsey's  devotion  to  him, 
224-5,  257-8.  Receives  Wolsey  on 
his  return  from  France,  226.  His 
intercourse  with  Anne  Boleyn,  254. 
Receives  Foxe  on  his  return  from 
Orvieto,  254.  He  and  Francis  send 
a  joint  defiance  to  the  Emperor, 
260.  Alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  273.  Anxious 
about  Wolsey,  274 ;  and  about  Anne 
Boleyn,  275-6.  His  occupations,  276. 
Displeased  with  Wolsey  about  the 
appointment  of  an  abbess  of  Wilton, 
281-4.  Gives  Anne  Boleyn  apart- 
ments at  Greenwich,  293.  Receives 
Campeggio,  and  discusses  matters 
about  the  Queen  with  him,  298-9. 
Declares  the  grounds  of  his  seeking 
a  divorce  to  the  lord  mayor  and 
Corporation  of  London  at  Bride- 
well, 307.  Growing  angry  at  failure, 
325.  Cannot  believe  in  the  Pope's 
opposition  to  him,  331.  Summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Icgatine 
court  at  Blackfriars,  338,  341.  His 
conduct  in  the  trial,  344.  His 
speech  about  Katharine,  344-5. 
His  reply  to  Fisher,  347-352.  Had 
met  with  little  opposition  till  now, 
358.     His  anger  breaks  out  against 
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Wolsej,  359.     Freseiit  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  conrt,  360.     Tries  to 
a^oid  oitation  to  Borne,  364-7.    De- 
clines to  see  Wolsey,  367.    Takes 
Anne    Boleyn    to  Woodstock,   and 
orders  the  Qaeen  to  be  removed  from 
the  court,  368.    Beceives  the  legates 
at  Grafton,   371-3.    Anne   Boleyn 
inflames  him  against  Wolsey,  373-4. 
Converses  with  him  familiarly,  374. 
His   answer  to  Campeggio's   com- 
plaint of  ill  treatment,  376.     Seizes 
Wolsey's  goods,  382-3.     Sends  him 
a  ring,   385-7.     Opens  parliament 
(1529),    390.      Sends   Wolsey    his 
physician,      405-6.       Greedy     for 
Wolsey's    wealth,    408-11,    417-8. 
Seizes     Wolsey' s    colleges,    422-5. 
Appealed  to  to  restore  the  lands  of 
Christchnrch,  425.     Orders  Wolsey 
to   be  brought  to  the  Tower,  441. 
After  his  death  misses  his  mooey, 
447.     The  splendour  of  his  reign 
gone  with  Wolsey,  448.     Had  fully 
mastered    the    canon   law    on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  452.     His  divorce 
seemed    no    strange    question    by 
itself,  453.     The  real  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  it,  454.     His  marriage 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  462,  464. 
Henry,  second  son  of  Francis  I.,  Henry 

VIII.  his  godfather,  i.  321. 
Hepburn,  John,  prior  of  St.  Andrews, 

i.  207,  209,  211. 
Herytage,  Mr.,  ii.  460. 
Hesdin,    M.    de,    maitre    d'hotol     to 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  133,  138,  158, 
32G. 
Higden,  Dr.,  dean  of  York,  ii.  429. 
Hidden,  John,  dean  of  Cbristchurch, 

ii.  424 
Holy  rood,  abbot  of,  promoted  to  the 

see  of  Glasjfow,  i.  523. 
Homo.     See  Hume. 

Hopkins,  Nicholas,  monk  of  the  Char- 
ter-house, at  Henton,  i.    381,  384, 
386,  38H-9,  392. 
Howard,  Katharine,  Queen  of  Henry 

VIII.,  ii.  165. 
Howard,    Sir   Edward,  admiral,  i.  6, 
24,  54.  Boards  the  French  admiral's 
galley  under  the  guns  of  Brest,  and 
perishes,  25. 
Hume,    or    Homo,    Alexander     lord. 
Groat     Chamberlain    of    Scotland, 
taken  prisoner  by  Albany,  i.    108. 
Usurps  authority  in  Scotland,  207, 
209.      Dacro   intrigues   with    him! 
212-5.  217,  219,  220-4. 
Hume,  lady,  mother  of  the  preceding, 
1.  215,  222.  '  ^' 

Hume,  George,  i.  224. 


Hnngarf ,  Anne  of,  danghier  of  Ladis- 
laua  VII.,  i.  99. 

Hungary,  distracted  state  of,  L  274 
Invaded  by  the  Turks,  ii.  87. 

Hungary,  Ladislaoa  Vil.  (or  VI.), 
King  of,  i.  129. 

Huntley,  earl  of,  i.  221. 

Husee,  or  Hnssey,  Sir  John,  L  58. 
Proposes  a  vote  to  the  King  in  par- 
liament, 477. 

I. 

Indulgences,  p»apal,  the  proceeds  of, 

shared   with   temporal    sovereigns, 

i.  235. 
Infantazo,  duke  del,  i.  169. 
Inglis,  Sir  James,  secretary  of  Hsr. 

garet  Queen   of    Scotland,   L  208, 

211. 
Ipswich,  Wolsev*s  College  at,  ii.  268, 

390,  422,  428.'    See  also  Wolsey. 
Isilstein,  lord.     See  Buren. 

J. 

James  FV.  of  Scotland  invades  Eng- 
land, i.  27,  29.  His  correspondence, 
27.  His  reputation  for  learning,  28. 
Defies  Henry  VIII..  29.  His  cost 
taken  at  Flodden,  45. 

James  V.  desires  to  be  set  at  libertj, 
i.  545.  Albany's  attention  to  him, 
551. 

Jedburgh  furiously  attacked  by  Surrer, 
i.  547,  564. 

Jenney,  Christopher,  ii.  .390. 

Jominghara,  Sir  Richard,  i.  409,  412. 

Joachim,  John.     See  Passano. 

Johanna,  Queen  of  Castile,  mother  of 
Charles  V.,  i.  175-6. 

Jordan,  Isabella,  prioress  of  Wilton, 
nominated  by  Wolsey  as  abbess,  ii. 
281-2. 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  1.  68.  A  party  to 
the  league  of  Cambray,  12.  His 
resentment  afjainst  Lewis  XII.,  16. 
His  opinion  of  Maximilian,  99.  Bull 
of  dispensation  firantod  by,  ii.  307. 
Brief  also,  ih.  Efforts  to  prove  the 
latter  a  forgery,  313-4,  322^  330. 
334-6. 

K. 

Katharine  of  Arragon,  Queen  of  Henry 
VIII.,  writes  to  Wolsey  about  the 
war,  i.  29.  Her  energy  in  the  matter, 
30.  The  duke  of  Orleans  committed 
to  her  custody,  81.  Writ^  to  Fer- 
dinand of  the  tranquillity  of  Eng- 
land, 44.    Henry's  affection  for  her, 
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45.  Her  personal  appearance,  ib. 
Gives  birth  to  a  prince,  who  dies, 

46.  At  a  banquet,  180.  Her  learning 
and  piety,  233.  At  Wolsey's  ban. 
qnet  on  his  being  made  cardinal, 
272.  Delighted  at  the  arrangement 
for  the  Emperor's  visit  to  England, 
329,  337.  Eeceiyes  the  Emperor  in 
England,  345.  At  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  354.  The  King  aban- 
dons  hope  of  farther  issue  by  her, 
ii.  102.  Dislikes  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's  creation,  103.  Receives  the 
French  embassy  (1527),  151-2. 
Loses  the  King's  affections,  161-2. 
Hears  of  his  intention  to  divorce 
her,  180-1,  193,  195-7.  Dissembles 
her  mortification,  198.  Tries  to 
send  a  message  to  Spain,  199.  Com- 
municates with  the  Sp>anish  am. 
bassador,  200;  who  obtains  a  brief 
interview  with  her  in  Wolsey's  pre- 
sence, 201.  Her  state  of  alarm, 
202.  Has  freer  intercourse  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  203.  The  King 
separates  from  her,  ih.  Wishes  to 
deprive  Wolsey  of  his  legatine  au- 
thority, 204.  Sends  Francis  Phillip 
to  the  Emperor,  205.  Draft  com- 
mission to  pronounce  her  marriage 
null,  236.  Treated  with  ceremonious 
respect,  275,  300.  Gives  audience 
to  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  300-2. 
Proposal  that  she  should  enter  a 
monastery,  302, 306.  Asks  leave  to 
confess  to  Campeggio,  303.  De- 
clares to  him  her  resolution  to 
remain  in  the  state  of  matrimony, 
303,  306.  The  two  cardinals  have 
another  interview  with  her,  304. 
Informed  of  the  brief  in  Spain,  307. 
Advised  in  her  own  interest  to  desire 
the  Emperor  to  send  it  to  England, 
808-9.  Writes,  but  sends  a  message 
that  it  was  under  compulsion,  310. 
Instructions  about  her  sent  to  Rome, 
311-4.  Further  efforts  to  cajolo  or 
intimidate  her  through  the  legates, 
814-7.  Her  conversation  with  Vivos, 
318.  Her  position,  331-2.  Lodges 
a  protest  gainst  proceedings  in 
England,  836.  Summoned  to  appear 
before  the  legatine  court,  338. 
Visits  Campeggio,  338-341.  Appears 
in  court,  and  protests  against  its 
jurisdiction,  341.  Appears  again 
and  appeals  to  Rome,  342-3.  Henry's 
speech  about  her,  344-5.  Cited 
again,  347.  Affidavits  touching  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Arthur,  358. 
Her  mandate  presented  at  Rome 
desiring  avocation  of  the  cause,  356. 


Her  sulimiBsiveness  to  Henry,  858. 
The  two  cardinals  visit  her  to  induce 
her  to  put  the  matter  in  the  King's 
hands,  859.  Deserted  by  her  own 
counsel,  366-7.  Sees  that  the  King's 
anger  will  fall  on  Wolsey,  370. 

Katharine,  Infanta,  sister  of  Charles 
v.,  i.  298,  304. 

Kent,  disturbances  in,  ii.  264-6. 

Kidderminster,  Richard,  abbot  of 
Winchcombe,  sent  on  embassy  to 
the  Pope,  i.  65.  Preaches  at  Paul's 
Cross,  250. 

Kingston,  Sir  William,  constable  of 
the  Tower,  sent  for  Wolsey  to 
Sheffield,  ii.  441-2,  444. 

Knevet,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  46. 

Knight,  Dr.  William,  ambassador  in 
the  Low  Countries,  i.  10,  18,  20,  26, 
67,  124.  Urges  a  war  with  France, 
114.  Exposes  Maximilian's  du. 
pUcity,  167-170.  Ordered  to  follow 
Beaurain,  466-7.  Instructed  to 
complain  to  Margaret  of  Savoy  of 
the  Emperor's  conduct  as  an  ally, 
ii.  4.  Writes  to  Wolsey  about  the 
divorce,  198,  217,  218.  Despatched 
to  Rome  with  instructions  unknown 
to  Wolsey,  220-1,  223-5.  His  jour- 
ney,  227.  His  arrival  at  Rome,  228. 
Sees  the  Pope  at  Orvieto,  230.  His 
instructions,  and  how  he  fulfilled 
them,  230-3.  Obtains  a  commission 
from  the  Pope,  242 ;  which  is  use- 
less, 244.     Sent  to  Rome  again,  313. 

Knyvet,  Charles,  the  duke  of  Buck, 
inghalm's  steward,  i.  377,  379. 


L. 


La  Chaulx,  favourite  of  Charles  V.,  i. 
452.     See  Sauch. 

Ladislaus  VII.  (or  VI.),  King  of  Hun- 
gary,  i.  129,  274. 

Land  tumod  into  pasture,  i.  49. 

Langley,  friar,  employed  to  prejudice 
Mary  against  Suffolk,  i.  83. 

Lanoy,  Charles  de,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
terms  offered  by  him  to  Clement 
VIL,  ii.  112 ;  abates  them,  113-4. 

Lark,  Dr.,  prebendary  of  St.  Steph^'s, 
ii.  32. 

Lark's  daughter,  the  mother  of  Wol- 
sey's  children,  ii.  458. 

Lascelles,  Sir  Roger,  ii.  440. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  the  Reformer,  on  the 
prevalence  of  thieving,  i.  49. 

Lautrec,  French  general,  ii.  154. 

La  Viste,  French  ambassador,  ii.  136, 
140. 
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Leghe  of  Aldington  married  to  Lark's 
daughter,  ii.  458. 

Leicester  Abbey,  Woleoy  received  at, 
ii.  443.  Dies  and  is  baried  there, 
444-5. 

Lennox,  earl  of,  i.  211 ,  213. 

Leo  X.,  Pope  i.  101,  105.  Leans 
to  France,  170.  His  vacillating 
policy,  184.  Plot  to  poison  him,  263. 
Pressed  for  Wolsey's  promotion, 
267-9.  Tries  to  organize  a  crnsade, 
274-8.  Gives  commission  to  Wolsey 
as  legate,  278.  Deprives  Cardinal 
Hadrian,  279.  Wolsey  undertakes 
to  lead  him,  333.  His  death,  429- 
30,  433.  Success  of  his  schemes 
just  before,  430-2.  Henry  dedicates 
to  him  his  book  against  Luther,  602. 
His  reception  of  it,  603-4.  Gives 
Henry  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  605. 

Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  description  of, 
i.  10.  His  part  in  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  12.  His  coi-diality  with  Eng- 
land, 15.  Sets  on  foot  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  16.  Loses  his  conquests  in 
Italy,  18.  League  against  him,  ih. 
Loses  his  queen,  Anne  of  Brittany, 
33,  36.  Asks  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  marriage,  39.  Marries  her, 
40.  Agrees  with  Henry  VIII.  to 
invade  Navarre,  42.  Money  paid  by 
him  to  England,  69.  His  death  and 
its  results,  74.  His  presentation  of 
jewels  to  Mary,  84. 

Lewis  II.,  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
succeeds  at  twelve  years  old,  i.  274, 
298.  His  country  invaded  by  the 
Turks,  ii.  87-90.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Mohatz,  and  perishes  in 
flight,  91. 

Lcyton,  a  messenger  sent  by  Wolsey, 
ii.  4<31. 

Leyva,  Antonio  de,  Imperial  com- 
mander at  Pavia,  ii.  17,  18,  20. 

Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  i. 
233. 

Lincoln,  John,  prime  mover  of  the 
Evil  Mayday  riot,  i.  245,  248. 

Lisle,  Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet,  created 
viscount,  i.  477.  Sent  to  France,  ii. 
154. 

Lisle-Adam,  Philip  de  Villers,  grand- 
master of  Rhodes,  i.  582. 

Lloid,  Richard,  groom  of  the  chamber, 
i.  66. 

Loan  raised  by  commissioners,  i.  494- 
6,  ii.  48-50.  Its  unpopularity,  51-3. 
Opposition  to  it,  53.  Converted 
into  a  free  grant,  54-61. 

London  (FitzJamos),  bishop  of,  in  the 
Privy  Council,  i.  53. 


Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Henrj 
VIII.*8  confessor,  falsely  supposed  to 
have  originated  the  King's  scruples, 
ii.  162.  Serves  the  citation  of  the 
King  and  Queen  before  the  legates, 
341.  Promotes  the  King's  views  at 
Oxford,  423  n. 

Longueville,  Louis  d' Orleans,  duke 
of,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Spurs,  i.  31.  Makes  himself  agree- 
able to  the  King  and  Wolsey,  82. 
Becomes  a  medium  of  negociations, 
36,  39.     Present  to  him,  227. 

Lorraine,  duke  of,  i.  80,  82,  189,  500. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Angouleme 
mother  of  Francis  I.  (Regent  of 
France  after  the  battle  of  Pavia).  L 
97,  98,  170.  Unpopular,  319,  320. 
At  the  Field  of-  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
355.  She  and  Margaret  of  Savoy 
became  prominent,  ii.  5.  Informal 
negociations  with  her  opened  by 
Wolsey,  14,  64.  Resists  the  Em- 
peror's terms,  63.  Sends  D*Onarty 
to  England,  142.  At  Amiens  at 
Wolsey's  meeting  with  Francis,  212- 
4,  219.  Expresses  gratitude  to 
Wolsey,  326.  Arranges  secretly  a 
peace  with  the  Emperor,  327. 

Louvain  (Adrian),  dean  of,i.  175.  See 
Adrian  VI. 

Lovell,  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  Privy 
Council,  i.  53,  195.  Withdraws, 
258.     Ill,  479. 

Lupset,  the  grammarian,  ii.  248. 

Luther,  i.  254,  366.  The  King's  bock 
against,  52,  601-i.  His  scholastic 
training,  599.  His  book  De  Cap- 
tiviMe  Babulonica^  600-2.  His  com- 
ments on  Henry  Vlll.'s  book,  &>5- 
9.  Tunstal's  account  of  his  writings, 
and  their  popularity  in  Germanv, 
615-6. 

Lutheranism  repressed  by  Wolsev,  ii. 
267-8. 


M. 


Ma<b-id,  treaty  of,  ii.  83,  128,  134. 

Magnus,  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding,  attends  Margaret  on 
her  way  to  Scotland,  i.  221.  Pre- 
bendary of  Southwell,  ii.  413. 

Mai,  Imperial  agent  at  Rome,  ii.  836. 

Manuel,  don  Juan,  Imperial  ajrent  at 
Rome,  i.  408,  4;i3,  436,  449,  450. 

Maraton,  Lewis,  secrotary  to  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  i,  82,  154-5,  170. 

Marck,  Robert  de  la,  lord  of  Bouilkra, 
makes  war  against  the  Emperor,  L 
407,  410. 
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Margareti  eigter  of  Henry  VIII., 
widow  of  James  lY.,  marries  Archi- 
bald earl  of  Angria,  i.  208.  Flies 
with  him  to  Stirling,  ib.  The 
Scotch  lords  combine  against  her, 
209.  Becoives  little  aid  from 
Henry,  210-1.  Besieged  in  Stirling, 
213.  Surrenders,  214.  Escapes  to 
England,  216-7.  Delivered  of  a 
child,  217.  Has  a  severe  illness, 
218-9.  Comes  to  London,  220.  Ar- 
rangement for  her  return  to  Scot- 
land, 221.  Her  influence  there  lower 
than  ever  on  hor  return,  512.  Deter- 
mines on  a  divorce  from  Angus,  513. 
Henry  remonstrates  with  her  on 
this  intention,  ib.  Goes  over  to  the 
party  of  Arran,  and  promotes  the 
return  of  Albany,  614.  On  which 
Dacre  remonstrates  with  her,  514- 

5.  Her  reply,  515.  Hor  close  al- 
liance with  Albany,  516.  Efforts  to 
detach  her,  518.  Writes  to  Dacre 
on  his  return,  519-20  ;  his  reply  to 
her,  521.  Writes  to  Henry,  522. 
His  reproswjhful  lett(;r  to  her,  526. 
Her  answer,  527.  Detached  from 
Albany  once  more,  538-9.  Her  am- 
bition to  be  a  peacemaker,  54-1-5. 
Decline  of  her  influence,  54<6.  Tries 
to  make  a  party  in  Surrey's  favour, 
548.  Albany  wins  her  over  again, 
550. 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  i.  4,  10.  Suf- 
folk makes  love  to  her  at  Toumay, 

6.  Nominal  author  of  the  league 
of  Cambray,  12.  Distrusts  Ferdi- 
nand, 14.  Remonstrates  with  her 
father,  17, 33.  Furthers  his  schemes, 
75,  158-161,  165,  166.  Commis- 
sioned to  arrange  for  the  interview 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charies  V.,  329 
-331.  Wolsey's  complaints  against 
the  Emperor  addressed  to  her,  ii.  4. 
She  and  Louise  of  Savoy  become 
prominent  figures,  5.  They  make 
secret  arrangements  for  peace,  327. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.  See 
Alen9on,  duchess  of ;  Navarre,  queen 
of. 

Harignano,  battle  of,  i.  102-4.  Its 
effects,  105.  Retreat  of  the  Swiss 
after,  113. 

Marillac,  i.  102. 

Harney,  Sir  Henry,  afterwards  lord, 
i.  53,  195,  257,  388,  477. 

Martyr,  Peter,  do  Angleria,  Spanish 
writer,  i.  10,  11,  32,  34,  40,  50,  66. 

Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  her  pro- 
posed match  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.),  i. 


14 ;  with  Lewis  XII.,  36.  Personal 
descriptions  of,  36,  37*  Her  en- 
gagement with  Charles  broken  off, 
87-39.  Sought  in  marriage  by 
Lewis  XII.,  39.  Married  to  him, 
40.  Becomes  his  widow,  74.  At- 
tached to  Suffolk  even  when  she 
married  Lewis,  75.  Informs  Francis 
of  her  attachment  to  him,  77.  Henry 
in  favour  of  her  marrying  him,  78. 
Conduct  of  Francis  towards  her,  80, 
81.  Condition  under  which  she  mar- 
ried Lewis,  tb.  Suitors  for  her  hand 
as  widow,  81,  82.  Insists  she  will 
marry  no  one  but  Suffolk,  83.  Her 
jewels  desired  by  Henry  VIII.,  84, 
85.  Marries  Suffolk  secretly,  86-89. 
Supposed  by  Suffolk  to  be  with 
child,  92.  Obtains  repayment  from 
Francis  of  part  of  her  dowry,  92. 
Leaves  for  England  with  Suffolk, 
93.  Her  letter  to  Henry  from 
Calais,  t&.  Gives  Henry  her  plate 
and  jewels,  and  surrenders  her 
dowry,  94.  Marries  Suffolk  openly 
at  Greenwich,  ib.  Dispute  with 
France  about  her  dower,  95.  Her 
jewels,  109.  At  court  at  a  banquet, 
180.  At  Wolsey's  banquet  when 
made  cardinal,  272.  Sees  the  Em- 
peror in  England,  453.  At  the  re- 
ception of  the  French  embassy 
(1527),  ii.  151-2.  Invites  Anne 
Boleyn  to  court,  174. 

Mary,  princess,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  her  birth,  i.  231.  Her  pro- 
posed  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  194- 
6,  198.  Her  espousal,  200,  321. 
Proposed  in  marriage  to  Charles  V., 
326,  327,  358-360,  408-9,  419-20. 
Offered  to  Francis  I.,  129-135. 
Negociations  for  her  marriage  to 
him,  136-141,  214.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  suggested  as  a  husband 
instead,  142,  144,  201.  Supposed 
objection  to  her  legitimacy,  145, 
163, 195,  216.  The  negociation  con- 
cluded, 147.  Replies  to  the  French 
commissioners  in  French,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  149.  Dances  with  the 
French  ambassador  Turenne,  151. 
Engaged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
214.  Her  household  at  Ludlow 
broken  up,  275. 

Mary,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  married  to 
Lewis  II.  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
i.  298. 

Maximilian,  th(^  Emperor,  i.  3,  4,  67t 
74,  75.  Description  of,  10.  His 
delight  at  the  success  of  Lewis  XII. 
in  Italy,  13.  Favours  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  17.     Joins    Henry  VIJI.  in 
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the  iiiTanon  of  France,  27.  Adriset 
him  to  pnsh  his  advuitage  there, 

81.  HiB  dnpUcity,  83,  84;  and 
cowardioe,  35.  Puts  off  the  mar- 
riage of  prince  Charles  with  Marj, 
87.    Proposes  to  marry  her  himself, 

82.  Goqaettes  with  the  princess  of 
Hungary,  99.  In  danger  of  losing 
his  Italian  possessions,  111.  At- 
tracted  by  Enfi^lish  money,  116, 116. 
Imposes  on  Wingfield,  118.  Tries 
to  cajole  Pace,  122.  Sets  forward 
against  the  French,  124.  Hangs 
back,  125;  and  retams  towards 
Germuiy,  126.  Shuts  himself  np 
in  Trent,  128.  The  Swiss  will 
never  trust  him  ag^in,  131.  Ex- 
torts money  from  Pace,  182-3. 
Offers  to  make  Henry  duke  of 
Milan,  134;  and  crown  him  as 
Emperor,  135.  Hears  of  new  remit, 
tanoes  to  Pace,  and  defers  making 
arrangements  with  France,  137. 
Tries  to  get  hold  of  the  money, 
187-9.  Henry  writes  to  him,  141. 
Desires  Henry's  help  to  punish  the 
oouncillors  of  his  grandson  Charles, 
148 ;  even  after  the  treaty  of  Noyon 
is  signed,  154.  Henry  offers  to 
meet  him  in  the  Low  Countries, 
155.  He  promises  to  come,  157. 
HesitatoB,  158.  Secretly  swears  to 
the  treaty  of  Noyon,  159,  162,  170. 
Makes  great  professions  of  sincerity, 
164.  Never  intended  to  remove 
Charles's  councillors,  165.  His  ex- 
penses paid  by  England  to  the  Low 
Countries,  166.  His  duplicity  ex- 
posed by  Knight,  167-170;  by 
Worcester  and  Tunstal,  170-1. 
Henry  affects  to  accept  his  excuses, 
172;  and  destroys  his  influence, 
173.     His  death,  298-300. 

Mayence,  Archbishop  of,  i.  298, 804-5, 
307-310,  316,  319. 

Meautys,  Peter,  the  King's  French 
secretary,  i.  64.  Mobbed  on  Evil 
Mayday,  247. 

Medici,  Cardinal,  afterwards  Clement 
VII.,  i.  436,  440-1,  444-7. 

Medina,  Sidonia,  duke  of,  i.  176. 

Memo,  Dionysius,  a  musician  brought 
to  England  by  Giustinian,  i.  190, 232. 

Mendoza,  Inigo  de,  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  ii.  183,  200-3,  205- 
6,  210,  226,  807,  810,  818,  826-6, 
336,  370. 

Milan,  conquest  off  enterprised  by 
Francis  I.,  i.  98,  102;  achieved, 
113.  The  French  expelled  from, 
430-3.  Francis  appears  before  it 
(1524)  but  passes  on  to  Pavia,  iL  17. 


Milan,  dukedom  of,  offered  by  Maxi- 
milian to  Henry  YIIL,  i.  12^4. 

Monasteries,  decline  of,  i.  50,  51. 
Small  monasteries  suppressed  by 
Wolsey,  60. 

Moncada,  Hugo  de,  his  treaoheiy  to- 
wards the  Pope,  ii.  93.  His  attack 
on  Bome,  95,  96.  Compela  the 
Pope  to  make  terms  with  him,  97, 
98. 

Montmorenci,  grand-master  of  Franoe, 
it  258,  288,  309,  432-4w 

Montpesat,  A«nch  smbansador,  L 
418. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Utopia^  i.  49, 
288-297.  In  the  King  s  oouiuril,  54, 
233.  Describes  the  disoomforts  off 
an  ambassador,  65.  Sent  to  Flan- 
ders, 150.  A  commissiotter  for 
settling  disputes  with  France,  188, 
197,  241.  Delivers  a  Latin  oration 
on  Campegg^o's  arrival,  281.  Makes 
an  oration  on  the  Emperor's  visit, 
452.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1523,  469-474^  Cor- 
responds with  Wolsey,  504-6. 
Writes  against  Luther,  608-9.  Be- 
oeives  and  presents  to  Wolsey  inter- 
cepted letters  of  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador, ii.  33.  Beads  the  patent 
of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  creation, 
102.  At  Greenwich,  139.  Henry 
tries  to  make  him  a  favourite,  bat 
he  avoids  the  court,  160-1.  Ex- 
cites  prejudice  against  Wolsey,  385. 
Made  lord  chancellor,  388-9.  His 
speech  at  the  opening  of  pariia- 
mont,  890-1.  Signs  the  bill  of 
articles  against  Wolsey,  401.  Ap- 
plied to  for  a  sftpenedeas  in  behalf 
of  Wolsey's  college  at  Oxford,  425. 

More,  treaty  of  the,  ii.  143. 

Mores,  Christopher,  ii.  224 

Morton,  countess  of,  sister  of  James 
v.,  i.  524. 

Monntjoy,  Lord,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, i.  31,  235.  Sent  with  rein- 
forcements to  Suffolk  (1523),  which 
are  recalled  on  his  mismanagement^ 
iL2. 

N. 

Najara,  abbot  of,  with  the  Imperial 

army  in  Italy,  ii  20,  24-2a 
Naples,  kingdom    of,   its    possession 

disputed,  i.  148,  150. 
Nassau,  Henry  count  of,  L   79,   80, 

189,  318,  413,  452. 
Navarre,  project  to  expel  Ferdinand 

from,  i.  42. 
Navarre,  king  of  (Henry  II.,  D'Albret), 
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in  France,  i.  203,  827, 353.  Beooren 
his  kingdom,  407,  413.  Expelled 
again,  418.  Marries  Marg^aret, 
duchess  of  AleQ^on,  ii.  164.  At  the 
meeting  at  Amiens,  213. 

Nararre,  Margaret,  queen  of,  sister  of 
Francis  I.,  ii.  142,  164,  211-3. 

Neuf  ville,  de,  secretary  of  Francis  I., 
i.  153. 

Nevill,  Sir  Edmund,  i.  46. 

Neville,  archbishop  of  York,  installa- 
tion feast  of,  ii.  429. 

Newport,  Sir  Thomas,  a  knight  of  St. 
John's,  i.  683. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  (so 
created  Feb.  1, 1514,  for  his  sernces 
at  Flodden,  having  been  previously 
earl  of  Surrey),  i.  68 ;  his  opposition 
to  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Lewis 
XII.,  75.  Dismisses  her  servants  in 
France,  40,  41.  His  influence  in 
the  council,  54.  At  the  reception 
of  the  cardinal's  hat,  272.  Pro- 
nounces  judgment  on  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  393-4.  Beceives  a 
share  of  his  property,  403. 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  duke  of,  son  of  the 
preceding  (succeeded  his  father  in 
1524) ;  at  Greenwich,  ii.  139.  His 
opposition  to  Wolsey,  147.  A  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VIII.,  159,  161. 
Acquiesces  in  the  divorce,  206  ;  not 
fully  in  the  King's  confidence,  218. 
His  enmity  to  Wolsey,  258.  He  and 
his  party  talk  high,  326.  Conspires 
against  Wolsey,  361 .  The  King  takes 
counsel  with  him,  367.  Insults  Wol- 
sey, 373.  He  and  Suffolk  take  th« 
Great  Seal  from  him,  382, 383.  Made 
head  of  the  council,  383,  388-9. 
His  conduct  on  Wolsey' s  fall,  385, 
401-3,  430.  Determined  to  have 
him  sent  away,  410, 412.  Appealed 
to  in  behalf  of  Wolsey's  college  at 
Oxford,  425.  His  plot  for  Wolsey's 
ruin,  431-3,  435.  His  inflaence  on 
parliamentary  elections,  466. 

Norham  Castle,  i.  29,  30,  57. 

Norris,  Henry,  a  favourite  of  Henry 

VIII.,  u.  159,  161,  326,  372,  385-6, 

398. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  fifth 

earl  of  (1489-1527),  takes  part  in 

the  invasion  of  France  (1513),  i.  26. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  sixth 

earl  of  (1527-37),  signs  the  bill  of 

articles    against    Wolsey,    ii.    401. 

Arrests  him  at  Cawood,  437-9.     See 

also  Percy,  Henry,  lord. 

Novara,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  i.  27. 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  concluded  between 

Francis  I.  and  Charles  of  Castile,  i. 


153,   168.    Concealed  from  Henry 
VIII.,   154.     Agreed  to  by  Maxi- 
milian,  159,  161,  162,  170,  172-3. 
Its  effects,  184. 
Nucha,  John  de  la,  i.  166. 


O. 


Offices  connected  with  the  Privy 
Council,  i.  64. 

Orange,  prince  of,  i.  452. 

Orleans,  Henry,  duke  of,  second  son 
of  Francis  I.,  his  marriage  to  Mary 
proposed,  ii.  142,  144-6,  163. 

Onnond,  earldom  of,  ii.  173. 

Orvieto,  Clement  VII.'s  escape  to,  ii. 
229.  Description  of,  248-9.  Gar- 
diner's interview  with  the  Pope  at, 
249. 

D'Ouarty,  French  ambassador,  ii.  142. 

Oxford,  Wolsey's  college  at  (Christ- 
church),  ii.  268,  283,  422-4,  428-9. 

Oxford,  earl  of,  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  53. 


P. 


Pace,  Richard,  in  Wolsey's  service,  i. 
112,  185,  195-6.  His  early  history, 
112.  Commissioned  to  hire  the 
Swiss,  114.  Wingfield's  jealousy  of 
him,  121.  His  opinion  of  Wingfield, 
122.  Maximilian  tries  to  cajole  him 
in  vain,  ih.  In  high  spirits  at  the 
success  of  his  mission,  ib.  Reports 
a  sudden  change  in  the  Emperor, 
124-7.  Writes  of  his  dit^appoint- 
ment  at  the  result,  128,  130.  Sick 
in  consequence,  129.  Pat  in  prison, 
131,  132.  The  Emperor  extorts 
money  from  him  when  he  is  sick  in 
bed,  133.  His  signature  forged 
and  his  letters  read  by  Wingfield, 

134.  His  opinion  on  Maximilian's 
offer  of  the  Empire  to  Henry  VIII., 

135.  Wolsey  writes  to  encourage 
him,  136.  A  new  remittance  sent 
to  him,  ib.  Threatened  and  cajoled 
for  money  by  the  Emperor,  137-9. 
Made  secretary  of  state,  140,  233. 
Wingfield's  quarrel  with  him,  144-6. 
His  letter  to  Wolsey  from  Con- 
stance, 187  n.  Sent  to  Germany 
to  secure  the  votes  of  the  electors 
for  Henry  VIII.,  810,  311,  314-7. 
Memoranda  by,  on  a  letter,  384.  At 
Windsor,  416.  Sent  to  Italy  to 
secure  the  papal  election  for  Wol- 
sey, 436,  446.  Induces  Venice  to 
abandon    France,  500.    At   court, 
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writes  news  to  Wolsej,  605.  Sent 
to  reside  with  Bonrbon,  ii.  10.  His 
high  opinion  of  him,  ib,  "Wolaej 
explains  to  him  Bourbon's  real 
motives,  11.  But  he  is  not  con. 
vinced,  12;  and  accoses  Wolsey  of 
mismanagement,  13.  His  boastful- 
ness,  13,  14.  His  reports  of  the 
French  campaign  in  Italy  (1524r-5), 
19,  20.     His  insanity,  388. 

Fadilla,  don  Jaan,  his  rebellion  in 
Spain,  i.  862. 

Pageants  at  the  court  of  Henry  YIII., 
i.  228-30. 

Palatine,  Count,  i.  298-9,  304-5,  307. 

Palice,  La,  French  general,  i.  27- 

Palsgp*aye,  John,  author  of  the  first 
French  grammar  in  English,  ii.  105. 

Pampeluna  taken  by  D*Albret,  King 
of  Navarre,  i.  413. 

Paris,  alarmed  for  fear  of  invasion, 
1.509. 

Paris,  university  of,  i.  189. 

Parliament,  the,  of  1523,  i.  469-492  ; 
of  1529,  ii.  465-8. 

Pasqualigo,  the  Venetian,  his  account 
of  Henry  YIIL,  L  9 ;  of  Francis  I., 

97. 

Passano,  John  Joachim  de,  Sieur  de 
Vaux,  a  secret  negociator  between 
England  and  France,  ii.  14,  32,  35, 
64-7,  137,  142, 146,  355,  409.  Am- 
bassador in  England,  431-6,  447. 

Pavia,  siege  of,  ii.  17-24.  Battle  of, 
25.  Effects  of  the  news  on  the 
Emperor,  26-9 ;  on  WolBey's  policy, 
29,  30. 

PenttifmR  to  France  from  English 
noblemen,  i.  336  n.,  614. 

Percy,  Henry,  lord,  afterwards  (1527) 
earl  of  Northumberland,  i.  536.  An 
admirer  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ii.  177  n. 
See  also  Northumberland,  Henry, 
sixth  earl  of. 

Perke.     See  Gilbert,  Robert. 

Pescara,  marquis  of,  Imperial  general, 
ii.  18,  93. 

Petorwardein  (or  Peter  Varadien)  won 
by  the  Turks,  ii.  88,  89. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  father  of 
Charles  V.,  i.  168. 

Phillip,  Francis,  sent  by  Katharine  to 
Spain,  ii.  199,  205. 

Phillips,  Rowland,  vicar  of  Croydon, 
i.  493,  ii.  370. 

Pickering,  Sir  Gilbert,  ii.  159. 

Piennes,  M.  do,  i.  79. 

Pisa,  Council  of,  set  on  foot  by  Lewis 
XII.,  i.  16  J  favoured  only  by  Maxi. 
milian,  17. 

Plantagenet,  Sir  Arthur,  created  vis- 
count Lisle.    See  Lisle. 


Pleine,    Gkrard    de,    ambassador  of 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  i.  10,  36,  89,  tt. 
Pble,  Arthur,  expelled  from  court,  L 

884. 
Pole,  de  la.     See  De  la  Pole. 
Ponoher,   Stephen,    bishop  of   ^ris, 

ambassador  to  England,!.  188, 190-1, 

194, 196,  198,  204. 
Ponynges.     See  Poynings. 
Portugal,  prince  John  of,  i.  82. 
Portugal,  its  union    with   Spain  tho 

great  object  of  Charles  V.,  464. 
Poynings  (or  Ponynges),  Sir  Bdward, 

i.  53,  67. 
Poyntz,  Sir  Francis,  sent  to  defy  the 

Emperor,  ii.  149. 
Praet,  Sieur  de.  Imperial  ambassador, 

i.  14,  32.     His  letters  intercepted, 

33-5. 
Prat,    Anthoine    du.     Chancellor  of 

France,  L  79,  425. 


Q. 


Quintana  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  form 
a  secret  allianoe  wich  France,  i  32, 
33,34. 


B. 


Rastall,  John,  brother-in-law  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  ii.  150. 

Ravenna,  French  victory  at  (1512), 
i.  17. 

Reformation,  origin  of  the,  ii.  469-476. 
Character  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
476-9. 

Renee,  daughter  of  Lewis  XII.,  sought 
in  marriasro  by  Charles  of  Castile, 
i.  79 ;  and  also  for  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, ih.  Betrothed  to  Charl^, 
97,  149.  Renounced  by  him  in 
favour  of  Ai/be,  154.  Promised  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  305. 
Offered  to  Bonrbon,  500.  At  the 
meeting  at  Amiens,  ii.  212-3. 
Thought  of  as  a  match  for  Heniy 
VIII.,  289. 

Reyner,  Mr.  Hans,  i.  140-1. 

Rhodes,  siege  of,  i.  570-1,  580-596. 

Richard  III.,  his  laws,  ii.  58.  Place 
where  ho  was  killed,  446. 

Richmond  herald  desires  explanations 
of  Margaret  of  Sivoy  touching  the 
treaty  of  Noyon,  i.  161. 

Richmond,  Henrv  Fitzrov  created  duke 
of,  ii.  102.  His  birth  and  parentage, 
104.  His  educ.iti<.>n,  105.  Match 
proposed  for,  142.  His  household, 
275. 
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Bidley,  Dr.,  ooonsel  for  Qaeen  Eatha« 
rine,  ii.  338. 

Bobertet,  Florimond,  treasarer  of 
France,  i.  41,  ii.  138. 

Rochester,  bishop  of.     See  Fisher. 

Bochford,  visconnt.  See  Boleyn,  Sir 
Thomas  ;  also  Boleyn,  George. 

Bochford,  lady,  wife  of  George  vis- 
coant,  ii.  165. 

Borne,  attack  on  by  Bonrbon,  ii.  115-6. 
Horrors  of  the  siege,  117-120.  Con- 
temporary accounts  of  the  sack  of, 
120-7. 

Boper,  his  account  of  the  King's 
familiarity  with  More,  ii.  160. 

Boss,  dnke  of  (called  also  duke  of 
Bothesay),  his  death,  1.  219;  im- 
puted to  Albany,  i.  524. 

Boss  herald  sent  by  James  IV.  to  defy 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  29. 

Bothesay,  dnke  of.     See  Boss. 

Bnncom,  Thomas,  Wolsey's  chaplain, 
ii.  411. 

Bnshe,  Thomas,  a  friend  of  Cromwell's, 
ii.  390,  395. 

Bnssell,  Sir  John,  sent  abroad  in  dis- 
guise to  discover  Boarbon's  inten. 
tions,  i.  467.  In  Italy,  ii.  112-3. 
At  conrt,  285,  288.  Wolsey  grants 
him  an  annnity,  398.  Other  notices 
of,  403,  410. 

Bathal,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Dnrham, 
goes  to  France  with  the  army,  i.  27. 
Sent  back  on  James  lY.  threatening 
war,  29.  His  letters  after  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  30.  Secretary  of  state 
and  member  of  the  Privy  Conncil, 
53-6,  57,  162,  189,  257,  272,  343, 
383.  Goes  to  Calais  with  Wolsey, 
419.    lU,  479. 


S. 


Sadleyr,  Balph,  afterwards  secretary 
of  state,  ii.  466. 

Sadoleti,  the  scholar,  ii.  460. 

Sagndino,  Niccolo,  secretary  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Giustinian, 
his  account  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  i.  5 ;  of  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  45;  of  the  pardon  of 
Evil  Mayday  rioters,  249. 

St.  Albans,  abbey  of,  granted  to  Wol- 
sey, i.  427-8.  Taken  from  him,  ii. 
407,  418. 

St.  Andrews,  Archbishop  of.  See 
Forman,  Andrew. 

St.  Greorge,  cardinal,  i.  263. 

St.  John's,  prior  of.  See  Docwra,  Sir 
Thomas. 

St.  Py.    See  Sempi. 


St.  Qnatnor,  cardinal,  i.  445,  ii.  230-3, 
237,  242,  244,  250. 

St.  Sebastian,  council  of  war  held  at, 
i.  20. 

Salisbury,  earl  of,  attainder  of,  i.  70. 

Salisbury,  Margaret,  countess  of,  i. 
384. 

Salviati  employed  by  the  King  at 
Bome,  ii.  215.  Corresponds  with 
Campeggio,  302. 

Sampson,  Dr.  Bichard,  Wolsey's  vicar 
general  of  Toumay,  i.  68,  186-7. 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  459, 
462,  ii.  14,  15,  30,  32,  35.  Conveys 
messages  between  the  King  and 
Wolsey,  180.  Writes  to  Wolsey 
about  the  divorce,  198.  Proxy  for 
the  King  at  the  trial,  341. 

Sandys,  Sir  William  (afterwards  lord 
Sands),  i.  395.  Made  a  peer,  477. 
Writes  home  of  the  miseries  of  the 
French  campaign  (1523),  ii.  2. 
Comptroller  of  the  household,  398. 

Sanga,  Campeggio's  correspondence 
with.  ii.  291-2,  299,  304. 

Sauch,  John  de  la,  sent  by  Charles  V. 
to  England,  i.  325,  329,  331-6,  ii.  66. 

Sauch  (or  Chaux),  Sieurde  la,  sent  by 
Charles  V.  to  Portugal,  i.  462-3. 

Sauli,  de,  cardinal,  i.  263. 

Sauvaige,  John  de,  chancellor  of  Bra- 
bant and  Burgundy,  i.  153-4,  159, 
160,  173-4.  178-9. 

Savoy,  Charles,  duke  of,  uncle  of 
Francis  I.,  i.  82,83,  142-3,  316. 

Savoy,  duchess  of.    See  Margaret. 

Savoy,  bastard  of,  i.  306. 

Saxony,  elector  of,  298-9. 

Scarpinello,  the  Milanese  ambassador, 
despatches  of,  ii.  436  n.,  4i6. 

Scotland,  state  of,  i.  27.  Learning  in, 
28.  Sues  for  peace  with  England 
at  the  request  of  Francis,  412. 
Estates  of,  required  by  Henry  to 
give  up  Albany,  526 ;  refuses,  527-9. 
The  Scots  arrange  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 531. 

Scroby,  Wolsey's  residence  at,  ii.  416. 

Sempi  (or  St.  Py),  Michael  de  Croy, 
Sieur  de,  i.  79,  80. 

Sessa,  duke  of,  ambassador  of  Charles 
V.  at  Bome,  i.  450. 

Sforza,  Francis,  claimant  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan,  i.  134. 

Shaftesbury,  abbess  of,  has  the  care 
of  Wolsey's  daughter,  ii.  460. 

Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  L 
31. 

Sheffield  Park,  Wolsey  at,  ii.  440. 

Shirborne,  Sir  Henry,  naval  com- 
mander, i.  24. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  a  member  of  the 
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PriTj  Comioil,  i.  53.  Steward  of 
the  household,  54.  At  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  353, 540.  8ent 
against  Scotland,  532.  Superseded, 
640.  He  and  his  ooontess  reoeire 
Wolsey  at  Sheffield,  IL  440-2. 

Sickingen,  Francis  yon,  i.  318,  464. 

Sidney,  Sir  William,  naval  commander, 
i.  24.     Sent  to  Francis  I.,  95. 

Sienna,  Cardinal,  i.  268. 

Sinclair,  Patrick,  confidant  of  Queen 
Kargaret,  i.  551. 

Sion,  Matthew  Scheiner,  cardinal  of, 
i.  104,  113,  115,  124-6,  130-2,  145, 
147.  Sent  to  England,  156.  Ob- 
tains money  from  Henry  for  the 
Emperor,  157.  Excnses  the  snr- 
render  of  Verona,  162-3,  170,  172. 
Present  to  him,  228. 

Skelton's  satires  against  Wolsey,  L 
61-3 ;  on  the  flight  of  the  duke  of 
Albany,  560-3. 

Solam  Chapely  abstinence  of  war  taken 
at,  i.  533. 

Somerset,  Charles,  lord  Herbert,  after- 
wards  earl  of  Worcester,  takes  part 
in  the  invasion  of  France  (1513),  L 
26.  Lord  chamberlain,  54.  See 
Worcester. 

SoathweU,  Wolsey's  residence  at,  ii. 
413-4^420. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  xmion  of,  the 
great  object  of  Charles  Y.,  i.  453-4. 

Spinelly,  Thomas,  ambassador  in 
Flanders,  i.  65,  66,  116,  151,  168, 
174, 177-8, 181-3,  235. 

Spurs,  battle  of,  i.  31. 

Staffileo,  dean  of  the  Beta,  favourable 
to  Henry  yill.'8  divorce,  ii.  231, 
241. 

Standish,  Henry,  friar,  refuses  to 
preach  against  foreigners,  i.  245, 
249.  Defends  the  royal  supremacy, 
250-3.  Chief  of  Katharine's  coun- 
cillors, 304,  33&  Follows  Fisher  in 
defending  Uie  Queen's  marriage, 
346. 

Stewart.    See  Stuart. 

Stile,  John,  afterwards  Sir  John, 
English  ambassador  in  Spain,  i.  11, 
13, 14,  32,  50,  64-6, 174,  176. 

Stuart,  Alexander,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  natural  son  of  James  lY., 
i.  28,  207. 

Stuart  (or  Stewart), Alexander,  brother 
of  Albany,  i.  524. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of, 
(see  aleo  Brandon),  makes  love  to 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  i.  5.  At  the 
court  of  licwis  XII.,  41.  His  secret 
mission  there,  42.  His  influence 
with  the  King,  54.    Mary's  attach- 


ment to  him,  75.  His  alliance  with 
Wolsey,  76,  83,  84.  Sent  to  Francis 
L  on  his  accession,  76.  Francis 
taxes  him  with  a  design  to  marry 
Mary,  77.  Henry  favours  the 
match,  78.  His  arrival  in  Fkris, 
79,  80.  His  first  visit  to  Mary,  80, 
81.  Obstacles  to  his  marriage,  83. 
His  commission  to  Francis  L,  84. 
His  impatience  to  leave  Paris,  85. 
Extreme  demands  which  he  was  to 
present  to  Francis,  ib.  Marries 
Mary  secretly,  86-89.  Wolsey's 
letter  to  him  on  hearing  of  it,  90. 
Anxious  to  be  married  openly,  92. 
His  serious  danger,  92,  93.  LcAvea 
Paris  for  England,  93.  Marries 
Mary  openly  at  Greenwich,  94^ 
His  previous  marriages,  95  n.  Fail- 
ure of  his  mission  to  France,  96. 
Expresses  gratitude  to  Francis,  107. 
In  disgrace  or  offended,  162.  His 
disagreement  with  Wolsey,  195-6. 
At  court,  199.  Retires  from  coun- 
cil, 258.  At  the  reception  of  the 
cardinal's  hat,  272.  At  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  353,  357. 
Hates  the  French  alliance,  398. 
Beoeives  a  share  of  Buckingham's 
property,  403.  At  Windsor,  416L 
Beoeives  the  King  and  the  Emperor, 
453.  Invades  France,  504.  His 
qualifications  as  a  commander,  ii.  1. 
Insubordination  of  his  troops,  2. 
Takes  part  in  a  mummery,  104. 
At  Greenwich,  139.  A  favourite  of 
Henry  YIII.,  159,  218.  His  enmity 
to  Wolsey,  258.  Campeggio  occu- 
pies his  house,  296.  Conspires 
Wolsey's  overthrow,  326.  His  re- 
viling of  cardinals  answered  by 
Wolsey,  361.  Gets  Francis  to  be- 
tray Wolsey,  362-3.  The  King  takes 
counsel  with  him,  367.  He  and 
Norfolk  take  the  Great  Seal  from 
Wolsey,  382.  His  position  in  the 
council,  383.  His  conduct  on  Wol- 
sey's fall,  385,  401,  431-2. 

Suffolk,  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  (sister 
of  King  Edward  lY.),  her  death,  i 
78. 

Supremacy,  the  royal,  i.  72,  73;  no 
new  thing,  253. 

Suriano,  Yenetian  ambassador,  i.  501. 

Surrey,  Henry,  earl  of,  the  poet,  ii. 
175. 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of,  lord 
treasurer,  appointed  lieut«nant> 
general  of  the  North,  i.  29.  A  mem> 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council,  53,  54, 
107.  Ordered  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  Evil  Mayday  rioters. 
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247.  Pnt  oat  of  the  Conncil  Cham- 
ber, 257.  At  the  reception  of 
cardinal  Gampeggio,  282.  Com- 
mands a  fleet  against  France,  454- 
7.  Letter  addressed  to  him  about 
the  doings  in  parliament,  478-9* 
Sent  against  Scotland,  540,  542. 
His  exploits,  547.  Complains  of 
Dacre*8  insubordination,  549.  Ad- 
vises that  Margaret  should  remain 
in  Scotland,  550.  Beoeives  infor- 
mation from  her,  548,  551.  Alarmed 
at  Albany's  preparations,  552-3. 
Reassured  by  WoUey,  554.  See 
Norfolk,  duke  of  (1524). 

Sweating  sickness,  the,  i.  237-241. 
Cures  for,  610-4.  Its  reappearance 
(1528),  ii.  271^.  Anne  Boleyn 
catches  it,  273,  275-6.  Wolsey 
urged  by  the  King  to  take  precau- 
tions  against  it,  274. 

Swiss,  the.  in  Italy,  i.  99-102.  Their 
defeat  at  Marignano,  103-4.  Pace 
instructed  to  hire  their  services,  114. 

Sydney,  William,  i.  66. 


T. 


Talbot,  Giles,  g^room  of  the  chamber, 

i.  66. 
Talboys,    Sir    Gilbert,    marries    the 

King^s  mistress,  Elizabeth  Blount, 

ii.  105. 
Tarbes,  bishop  of.     See  Grammont. 
Taxation,   oppressive,  discontent    at, 

i.  478-9,  493-7. 
Taylor,  John,  clerk  of  the  parliament, 

afterwards  master  of  the  rolls,  i. 

282.     His  diary,  4,   11,   26.     Am- 

bassador  in    France,   ii.   129,  313. 

Present  at  Wolsey' s   surrender  of 

the  Great  Seal,  382. 
Teronenne,  surrender  of  (1513),  i.  27, 

45. 
Toriosa,  cardinal  (Adrian  of  Louvain), 

elected  Pope,  i.  447-8.     See  Adrian 

VI. 
Tournay,  surrender  of  (1513),  i.  26, 

27,   169.     Desire  of  Francis  I.  to 

recover  it,  84,  86,  91,   191.     His 

offer  for  its  restoration,  188,  194-5. 
Trade  stopped  by  war  with  the  Em- 
peror, ii.  260-1. 
Tramouille,  La,  sent  to  defend  Picardy , 

i.505. 
Tresham,  Dr.,  ii.  422-5. 
Treves,  archbishop  of,  i.  298-9,  316, 

819. 
Trivulcio,    John      James,    Venetian 

general,  his  opinions  of  Francis  I. 

and  his  mother,  i  97.    Directs  the 
f  OL.  n. 


French  how  to  cross  the  Alps,  100. 
His  admiration  of  the  fight  at  Ma- 
rignano, 103. 

Take,  Brian,  clerk  of  the  signet,  i. 
66 ;  afterwards  the  King's  secre- 
tary, ii.  272.  Catches  the  sweating 
sickness,  »5.  Converses  with  the 
King  upon  his  "book"  for  the 
divorce,  276.  His  correspondence 
with  Wolsey,  370. 

Tunstal,  Cuthbert,  master  of  the  rolls 
(bishop  of  London  from  1522  to 
1530),  i.  65,  67,  233.  Ambassador 
in  the  Low  Countries,  150, 153, 159- 
162,  165,  170-1,  179.  At  the  es- 
pousal of  Mary  and  the  Dauphin, 
200.  At  the  Emperor's  court,  369, 
371,  373.  Goes  to  Calais  with 
Wolsey,  419.  Delivers  the  oration 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  (1523), 
473.  Writes  from  Germany  (1621) 
touching  the  spread  of  Lutheranism, 
602.  Beplies  to  an  oration  of  the 
bishop  of  Tarbes,  ii.  149,  151.  Ac- 
quiesces in  the  King's  divorce,  206. 
One  of  Katharine's  counsel,  303. 
Dissuades  her  from  appealing  to 
Rome,  366. 

Turenne,    Francois  Vicente,  ii.   136, 

140,  146,  151-2,  154-5. 
Tyndall,  William,  the   translator   of 
the  New  Testament,   ii.  266,  338. 
His  Testament,  465,  468-9. 


U. 


Ughtred,  Sir  Anthony,  captain  of  Ber- 
wick, i.  215. 

Urbino,  duke  of,  commander  of  the 
armies  of  the  Holy  League,  i.  93, 
ii.  IIL 

Utopia,  the,  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  L  49. 


V. 


Vannes,  Peter,  Wolsey's  Italian  secre- 
tary, u.  272.  Sent  to  Bome,  311, 
334. 

Vaughan  (Stephen),  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well's, ii.  395. 

Vaux,  Sieur  de.     See  Passano. 

Vaux,  Sir  Nicholas,  i.  202-3,  395. 
Made  a  peer,  477.     Ill,  479. 

Vega,  Fernando  da,  councillor  of 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  i.  11. 

Venddme,  duke  of,  i.  80,  500. 

Vend6me,  duchess  of,  ii.  212. 

Venice  abandons  France,  i.  500-2. 
Venetian  galleys  detained  in  Eng- 
land, 501-2. 

2   L 
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Vergil,  Polydore,  the  historian,  i.  28, 

31,  56,  67,  258,  260,  381,  488.     His 

imprisonment,  264-6,  272. 
Verona   menaced  by  the  Venetians, 

(1515-16),   i.    Ill,    116,   142,   156. 

Sarrendered  to  Charles  of  Castile, 

161.     Sold  to  the  Venetians,  154, 

168,  171-2. 
Viceroy  of  Naples.  See  Lanoy,  Charles 

de. 
Villinger,  or  Fillinger,  the  Emperoi's 

treasurer,  i.  137,  157. 
Virgin    3f ary,    the,     Henry's    galley 

called,  i.  106  ;  so  named  by  Mary, 

the  French  queen,  109, 
Visconti  (Vicecomes),  Anchises  de,  i. 

187. 
Visconti,    Galeazzo,    general    of    the 

Swiss,  i.  99,  101-2,  113,  124^  126- 

131,  141,  144,  147. 
Vivos,  the  scholar,  coimsel  to  Qneen 

Katharine,  ii.   303.     His  conversa- 
tions with  her,  318. 
Volusenus,      Florentins,     a      Scotch 

scholar,  ii.  459,  460. 


W. 


Walshe,  Walter,  a  courtier,  ii.  166, 
437,  439. 

Walsingham,  pilgrimage  of  Wolsey  to, 
i  242. 

Warham,  William,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  53,  54.  His  want  of 
influence  in  the  council,  55.  Re- 
tires from  it,  162,  258,  260.  Sings 
mass  at  the  reception  of  Wolsey's 
hat,  272.  Refuses  an  aid  to  the  Pope, 
276.  His  patronage  of  Erasmus, 
285.  In  Parliament,  473.  Wolsey's 
interview  with  him  touching  the 
divorce,  ii.  193-4.  Keeps  away 
from  the  Court,  206.  A  commission 
to  him  and  Wolsey  proposed,  247. 
Petitioned  by  the  men  of  Kent  to 
solicit  the  King  for  repayment  of 
tho  loan,  26i— 5.  Receives  Cam- 
pcggio  at  Canterbury,  296. 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  effects  of  the,  i.  48. 

Wedderbum,  laird  of,  i.  224. 

West,  Dr.  Nicholas  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely),  ambassador  in  France,  i. 
15 ;  to  Scotland,  28,  65.  His  inter- 
views with  James  IV.,  29.  In  em- 
bassy  to  Francis  I.,  76,  96,  202-5. 
Goes  to  Calais  with  Wolsey,  419. 

Westmoreland,  earl  of,  i.  532. 

Wiat.     See  Wyatt. 

Williams,  Master,  Wolsey's  fool,  ii.  386. 

Wilton,  appointment  of  an  abbess  of, 
ii.  281-2. 


Winchoombe,  abbot  of.  See  Kidder- 
minster,  Richard. 

Winchester,  bishopric  of,  taken  from 
Wolsey,  ii.  407-8,  415.  Beceived 
by  him  in  exchange  for  Durham,  417. 

Windsor,  treaty  made  at,  by  Philip  of 
Castile,  i.  168. 

Wingfield,  Sir  Richard,  brother  to  Sir 
Robert,  i.  67,  113,  279.  Sent  am- 
bassador to  Francis  I.,  823,  357. 
At  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  400. 
Receives  a  share  of  Backingham's 
property,  404.  Recalled  from 
France,  409.  Conducts  the  Im- 
perial  ambassadors  to  the  ^ng,  416, 
Writes  that  Calais  is  ill  provided, 
455.    His  death,  ii.  160. 

Wingfield,  Sir  Robert,  ambassador 
with  Maximilian,  i.  66.  Deputy  of 
Calais,  66,  79,  80.  His  opinion  of 
Francis  I.,  98,  111.  His  communi- 
cations with  the  cardinal  of  Sioo, 
113.  His  character,  117-  Impoeed 
on  by  Maximilian,  118.  Disobeja 
Wolsey's  instructions,  119.  B^ 
ceives  a  rebuff  from  Wolsey,  12L 
Explains  the  Emperor's  retreat,  127. 
Takes  him  for  a  god,  132.  Au- 
thorizes him  to  borrow  money  frcHn 
Pace,  133.  Forges  Pace's  signature 
in  receipt  for  money,  184.  Opens 
Wolsey's  letters  to  Phce,  and  remon- 
strates on  their  contents,  ib.  Re- 
ports Maximilian's  proposal  to 
resign  the  Empire  to  Henry,  135. 
His  blundering,  140-1.  Receives 
an  unpleasant  letter  for  the  Em- 
peror, 141.  Delivers  it,  142-4.  Is 
severely  censured  by  the  King,  145- 
6.  Abashed  at  the  treaty  of  Noyoo, 
154.  Reassured,  156,  166.  De- 
lighted at  a  further  promise  of 
money  to  the  Emperor,  157.  Re- 
ceives a  share  of  Buckingham's  pro- 
perty, 404. 

Winter,  dean  of  Wells  (a  supposed  son 
of  Wolsey),  a  student  at  Paris,  ii. 
248.  Called  home,  387.  His  per- 
sonal  history,  459,  460. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  cardinal,  at  firrt 
almoner  to  Henry  VIIL,  projects 
an  invasion  of  France,  i.  18,  22. 
His  intense  occupation,  23.  Goes 
with  the  expedition,  27.  Katharine 
of  Arragon  writes  to  him,  29. 
Mary,  the  French  queen,  appeals  to 
him  about  her  treatment  in  France, 
40.  Writes  to  Lewis  in  her  behalf, 
ih.  A  xfiember  of  the  Privy  Council 
53,  54.  His  chief  control  of  affain 
when  dean  of  Lincoln,  57.  His 
greatness  and  genius,  58,  59.    Bit 
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personal  appearance  and  character, 
60.  His  parentage,  61.  Skelton's 
satire  npon  him,  61-3.  His  fend 
with  the  Norfolk  family,  63,  64. 
His  letter  to  De  Giglis  on  the  poison- 
ing of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  and  his 
own  promotion  to  the  cardinalate, 
67.  His  policy  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  Lewis  XII.,  74,  75.  His 
alliance  with  Suffolk,  76.  Letter 
from  him  to  the  dnke,  78.  Sap- 
ports  in  council  his  marriage  with 
Mary,  84.  His  letter  to  St^olk  on 
hearing  of  his  marriage,  90.  Sar- 
prised  by  the  success  of  Francis  in 
Italy,  105-6.  His  conversations 
with  De  Bapaume,  108-110.  Omni- 
potent in  the  council,  120.  His 
policy  towards  inferiors,  ih.  Humours 
the  Emperor,  135, 136.  Angry  after 
an  interview  vrith  the  cardinal  of 
Sion,  156.  Solely  responsible  for 
public  policy,  162.  Accepts  the 
Emperor's  excuses,  163.  Warned 
of  his  dissimulation,  166-7,  170; 
but  fully  aware  of  it,  172.  Outwits 
the  deceivers,  173.  At  a  banquet, 
at  the  reception  of  ambassadors 
of  Charles  king  of  Spain,  180. 
His  policy  thwarted  by  the  treaty 
of  Noyon,  184.  Is  ill,  189.  Mysti- 
fies Giustinian,  192.  Celebrates 
mass  at  the  espousal  of  Mary  and 
the  Dauphin,  200.  His  authority 
greatly  increased  by  the  French 
alliance,  202.  Becomes  lord  chan- 
cellor, 241.  Attacked  by  the  sweat- 
ing sickness,  249.  Makes  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Walsingham,  to.  Henry's 
solicitude  for  him,  243.  Culmina- 
tion of  his  greatness,  256-8.  His 
difficulties,  258-260.  His  incessant 
labour,  260-1.  His  ill  health,  261. 
His  manners,  262.  Made  a  car- 
dinal, 266,  269.  His  love  of  magni- 
ficence, 269-271.  His  reception  of 
the  hat,  271-2.  Anxious  to  be 
made  legate,  274.  Finesses  with 
the  Pope  for  Henry  VIII.'s  election 
as  Emperor,  312-4.  Deputed  to 
arrange  the  interview  with  Francis 
I.,  323,  337.  Beceives  the  emperor 
in  England,  345.  To  be  sent  to 
Calais,  414.  Goes  over,  418.  His 
commissions,  419.  Betums,  425. 
Beceives  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
427-8.  A  candidate  for  the  papacy 
on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  433.  His 
promotion  promised  by  Charles  V., 
434.  Anecdote  of  his  being  opposed 
by  More  when  Speaker,  471-2.  At. 
tends  the  King  in  parliament,  473. 


Enters  the  House  of  Commons  and 
tries  to  discuss  matters  with  the 
members,  475.  Objects  to  the  grant 
made,  476.  His  opinion  of  Al- 
bany's preparations,  653-4.  A  can- 
didate for  the  papacy  on  the  death 
of  Adrian  VI.,  573-6.  Bejoices 
that  the  election  had  fallen  on  De 
Medici,  579.  Supposed  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  authorship  of 
the  King's  book  agrainst  Luther,  608. 
Complains  of  the  Emperor's  conduct 
in  the  war,  ii.  4.  Endeavours  to 
fix  him  to  an  alternative,  5.  Pro* 
poses  a  new  joint  expedition  to 
march  on  Paris,  ih.  ;  which  the 
emperor  declines,  6.  Is  thus  left 
free  to  pursue  his  own  course,  ih. ; 
without  betraying  his  desire  for 
peace,  7.  Tries  to  get  the  Pope  to 
interfere,  8.  Opens  informal  ne- 
gociations  with  France,  9,  14.  Ex- 
plains Bourbon's  motives  to  Pace, 
11 ;  who  disbelieves  them,  and  reviles 
the  cardinal,  12,  13.  His  policy 
overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
29,  30.  Offers  two  alternatives  to 
the  Emperor,  81.  Intercepts  the 
Imperial  ambassador's  letters  and 
upbraids  him  with  their  contents, 
32-^.  Pretends  to  the  Emperor 
that  it  was  out  of  zeal  for  the  amity 
between  him  and  England,  37. 
Trial  of  diplomatic  skill  between 
him  and  the  Emperor,  38—47.  His 
project  of  a  loan,  48.  His  appeal 
to  the  city  of  London,  49.  His  un- 
popularity, 51.  His  intercession 
with  the  King  and  its  results,  54-61. 
Free  to  pursue  his  own  policy,  62. 
Opens  secret  negociations  with 
France,  65.  His  correspoadenoe 
with  the  Emperor,  79-82.  -The  King 
leaves  business  to  J^ita,  101,  159. 
SumptuQUB  supper  given  by  him, 
106-9.  Ill  of  a  tertian  fever,  146 
151.  Francis  offers  to  meet  him  in 
Picardy,  155.  His  mission  to 
France  unsought  by  himself,  156. 
Unjust  censures  on  him,  156-7. 
Falsely  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  King's  scruples,  162.  Differs 
from  the  King  as  to  the  divorce, 
180-2.  His  advice  still  indispens- 
able, 183.  Collusive  suit  before 
him  for  the  King's  divorce,  187-8. 
His  mission  to  France,  190-8.  His 
interview  with  archbishop  War- 
ham,  193-4 ;  with  bishop  Fisher 
at  Bochester,  194-7.  Arrives  in 
France,  207-210.  His  meeting  with 
Francis   at  Amiens,   210-5.    How 
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far  he  was  aware  of  the  King's 
intentioxiSi  216 ;    and  how  far  the 
King    trusted    him,  217-3.      Con- 
cludes the  treatj  of  Amiens,  21&-9. 
His  design  of  assembling  a  conven- 
tion  of  cardinals  at  Avignon,  209, 
219.    The  Emperor  tempts  him  with 
the  papacy,  210.   Knight  despatched 
to  Borne  without  his  knowledge,  220. 
His  difficnlties,  221-2.     Henry  not 
ruled  by  him,  228.     His  devotion  to 
the  King,  224-5,  257-8.   His  return 
from  France,  225-6.  Left  to  manage 
the  divorce  business  on  Knight's  fail- 
ure, 233.    His  instructions  to  Casale, 
234-241.      To  Foxe   and  Gardiner, 
24f6-7.  Commission  to  him  and  Cam. 
]>eggio  to  try  the  cause,  253.     Re- 
ceives Foze's  report  of  what  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  255.     His 
further    instructions    to   Gardiner, 
255-6.   Protests  to  the  King  that  he 
will  be  impartial,  256-7.    His  rivals 
and  enemies,  258-9.    Unpopular  for 
attempting  to    divert    trade  from 
Antwerp  to  Calais,  260.     Orders  the 
merchants  to  buy  cloths  at  Black- 
well  Hall,  261.    Outcry  against  him 
in    the    country,   266.      Represses 
Lutheranii^m,    267-8.      Suppresses 
small  monasteries,  268-371.  Obliged 
to  adjourn  the  term  on  account  of 
the  sweating  sickness,  271-2.     His 
house   at  Tittenbanger,  273.     The 
King's    anxiety    about    him,    274. 
Anne   Boleyn's   gratitude   to    him, 
278-9.    High  in  favour,  280.    Incurs 
a  reprimand  about   the  abbess   of 
Wilton,  281-7.  His  great  perplexity, 
288-9.  Urges  Campeggio's  journey, 
290,  292.     Discusses  matters  with 
him  on   his  arrival,    296-300,   302. 
Visits   the  Queen  along  with  him, 
300-1,    304.      Impatient    of   Cam- 
peggio's dilatoriness,  304-6.      Has 
a    new    device    for   cancelling  the 
marriage,  307.    Writes  to  Rome  to 
complain     of    Campeggio,     320-1. 
Offers  the  Pope  a  body-guard,  324. 
Making  desperate  efforts  to  escape 
from  difficulties,  324-6.     Betrayed 
by  Francis,  326-7.    Aspires  to  the 
papacy  again  on  the  reported  death 
of  Clement,  328-9.  His  importunacy 
with  the  Pope,  331.     The  Icgatine 
court  opened  before  him  and  Cam- 
peggio, 388.       The    King's    anger 
breaks  out  against  him,  359.     Sent 
with  Campeggio  to  the  Queen,  359, 
360.      His    reply   to    Suffolk's    re- 
proache8,361.  How  Suffolk  betrayed 
him,  ,362-4.    Endeavours  to  prevent 


the  King's  citation  to  Borne,  366. 
The  King  deolinee  to  see  him,  367. 
His  occapation  gone,  S6S-9.     Hii 
disgrace,    370.       Groes  with    Ctm- 
peggio  to  the  King  at  Grafton,  371. 
Anne    Boleyn    inflames    the  King 
against  him,  373.     The  King  ocm- 
verses    with    him    privately,    374. 
Bctumswith  Campeggio  to  London, 
375.      His    last    sitting    at    West* 
minster,   378.      His    letter  to  the 
King  for  mercy,  379.      Visited  by 
Du  Bellay,  380.     Desires  the  inter- 
position of  Francis  in  his  behalf,  381. 
Deprived  of   the    Great   Seal,  382. 
His  goods  seized,  382-3.     Confeseei 
having  incurred  a  prcemunire,  38i 
Betires  to  Esher,  384-5.     The  King 
sends  him  a  ring,  385-7.    Chapnys^i 
account    of     his     position,    387-8. 
CromwelVs  defence  of  him  in  par- 
liament, 391,  400.      Cromwell  geu 
his  chaplains  to  subscribe  for  him, 
397-8.      Propitiates    his    enemies, 
398.   Bill  of  articles  against  him  in 
parliament,    400-2.      His    extreme 
anxiety,  402-4.     Falls  sick,  404-5. 
The  King  sends  Dr.  Butts  to  him, 
405 ;  and  a  token  to  comfort  him, 
406.     Be(X)ver8,  ih.      Is  pardoned 
and  restored  to  the  archbishopric  <^ 
York,  406-8.     The  King  greedy  for 
his  wealth,  408-411.    Distressed  for 
money,  411-2,  414-5.     His  journey 
northward,  412-4.     His  manner  of 
living    in    the    North,    416.      His 
reputed    wealth,    417.       Why    he 
pleaded   guilty  in   the  prcemunire, 
418-9.      JS'ew  process  against  him, 
419-421.    His  colleges  seized,  422-7. 
His  great  vexation,  427.  Writes  to  the 
King  in  behalf  of  the  Oxford  Collie, 
428-9.    Prepares  for  hia  installation 
at  York,   429.     Plot    for  his   ruin, 
430-6.    Report  that  he  had  solicited 
the   Pope    to    excommunicate    the 
King,    436.       Arrested    by   North- 
umberland  at  Cawood,  437-9.    Con. 
ducted    to    Pomfret    and    Sheffield 
Park,  440.      Received  by  the  earl 
and   countess    of    Shrewsbury,  ih. 
Sir  William  Kingston  sent  to  bring 
him  to  the  Tower,  441-2.    His  sick- 
ness,   443.      His    death,   444;   and 
burial,  445.     Popular  reports  about 
him,  446-7.     The  King  chiefly  dis- 
appointed  about  his  money,  447-8. 
Reflections   on    his    administration, 
448-457.     Prejudices   against  him, 
457-8.  Leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
458-462. 
Worcester,  Charles  Somerset  {see  also 
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Somerset),  tirst  earl  of  (created 
Feb.  2,  1514),  on  embassy  in  France, 
i.  41,  67,  84.  A  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  53.  Ambassador  in 
the  Low  Countries,  165,  168,  170-1, 
185-7.  A  oommissioner  for  settling 
disputes  with  France,  188-9.  Sent 
to  France  in  embassy,  202-5.  At 
Windsor,  416.  Goes  to  Calais  with 
Wolsev,  419. 

Worms,  Diet  of,  i.  366. 

Worsley,  James,  groom  of  the  robes, 
i.  66. 

Wriothesley,  Thomas  (afterwards  sec 
retary  of  state  and  earl  of  South- 
ampton), ii.  431. 

Wyatt,  George,  biographer  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  ii.  176-7. 

Wyatt  (or  Wiat),  Sir  Henry,  i.  53, 
ii.  226. 


Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  poet,  ii.  175-7. 
Wynesbury,  William,  lord  of  Misrule, 
i.  71. 


X. 


Ximenes,     cardinal,     archbishop     of 
Toledo,  i.  169, 174-8,  183. 


Y. 


d'Ymbercourt,  Siour,  i.  100. 

Yong,  Dr.,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  the 

Privy  Council,  i.  53  ;  ambassador  to 

France,  65,  67. 
York  and    Lancaster,   union    of    the 

Houses  of,  i.  70. 


THE  END. 
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VOLUME  I. 

Page  177,  line  23,  for  "these  pages  "  vtaA  *'  English  State  papers." 
.,    377,  note  6,  fw  "  Earl  of  "  rtoA  "  Lord." 
„    446,  line  30,  for  "Fiesco  "  rtoA  ••Fllsco." 
„    640,  footnote,  oolamn  1,  line  7,  for  **  1626  "  read  "  1623." 
„    657,  line  4,  for  **  Driburgh  "  read  "Dryburgh." 


VOLUME  II. 

Page  48,  note  2,  for  **  IV.  p.  694  "  read  "Hall,  p.  694." 
„  49,  note  2,  for  -  TV.  p.  697  "  read  **  Hall,  p.  697." 
„    161,  note  3,  line  8,  for  '*  mouldings  "  read  '*  muUions." 

,.    169,  line  32,  and  page  398,  lino  29,  deleU  '«Sir"  in  the  name  **Sir  Henry  Norris."     See 
the  source  of  this  error  noted  at  page  372,  note  1. 
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CHDBTON  (Akchdiioom).    Poetical  Be  mains.   Post  8to.   7i.M. 
CLASSIC     PHEACHEllS    OP    THE     KNOLISH    CHDRCH. 

lecture)  delivered  n-tBt.Jmincs',   WcMoiimTiir.    ^Voll.     Fuit  ero. 
7>.  BJ.  sub. 

CLI  VB'S  |Lou>)  Life.    By  Bxr.  O.  B.  Cuta.    Post  S*o.    b.  fid. 
CLODE  iCM.).    Milltii7  forces  of  the  Crown ;  tbeir  Admlntstra- 


C'OLEBROOKE  (Sim  Ebwabd,  Bart,).    Life  of  tlia  Hou.  Mouut- 
■luart  Elpliimtone     Willi  SelaeUsoi  nniD  hit  Cgrreipondsoc*  siul 

COI.KRrDQE'S  (S.  Tiylok) T.UlB-T-,lk.  Porti^L    12BWt  Si.  6tl. 

COLES  (John).    Suromor  TravcUing  in  lesluid,     Beiog  the  Nar- 

Tillvs  iirT*D  Juunset:!  Acroai  tlis  liU»J  bj- IIiirnii<ieiiUd  ItmiiBq, 

IVUh  »  Chiplw  oil   A<tJ...      Jii-    K.  i>iti.inri    M.iiun.v     1"  !:'.,*. 

llMxtiJllunx.    1")!, 

COLONIAL  LlURAItT     [See  Homo  ud  Colonial  Ubnr;.] 

COMPANlOtTS  FOR  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.    Loetnrea  on  »ell- 

k""waD5voll<inilW«k«.    CnwaHn.    «i. 
COOK  (Cimon  F  C).     The  BcviwJ  VeMion  of  the  Three  Fir^t 
Criiip«li,  onildiTcd  In  ill  ll»iiD|Eiunan  Ills  Record  of  Out  Lord'i 
-Wordi.ndliKldeiiUlaHiiLlf...    a.n.    »,. 
The  Origtniof  Lanjg'UBge  and  Beligion,    Coniidered 


(W.  H.Y      Collections  towanla  the  History  and  Anli- 

uitlti^i  at  Ih*  Ceuntr  ol  Uorefoni.    Id  oontiniKil^ii  ot  DuucnmbV 
Uislorr,  nod  hrmlne  tbs  Ttalid  Volnme  or  llul  W^n.    lllnstrntlaai. 

COOEERT  (MoDEai(DDH«Tio).  FonndedonPrindpleaofEoonomf 
>nd  PneUul  KDOirMge.*iidAdSfl«d  for  Privslg  FioiUlei.  Br  ■ 
L*d7.    Woodnila.    Fn^.an.  St. 
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DUKGAK  (ICajob).  Hittory  of  the  BoyU  Artilleiy.  Oom- 
pil«d  from  tbe  OilgiMl  BMOida.    Fwtnlta.    SYota.    8vo.    18c 

■  Snglifth  in  Bpain;  or.  The  Story  of  the  War  of  Sae- 
eenkm.  18S4-18ia  Compiled  from  tha  Reports  of  tlio  BritUh  Com- 
ulMionen.    With  lUottntioai.    8vo.    Itt. 

DUBSB  (Albut);  hie  Life  wad  Work.  By  Db.  Thausivo. 
TniwUted  from  the  GermAik  Edited  hr  F.  A.  Eatov,  U^  With 
Fortralt  OBd  ninBtntioiM.    StoIb.    MadimnSro.   4U. 

1A8TLAKB  (Sib  CHiBLae).  ContribntioiiB  to  the  litentnre  of 
the  Fine  Arte.  With  Memoir  of  the  Anther.  By  Ladt  Eabtlakx. 
SVola.    Sto.   %U, 

SDWABDS  (W.  H.).    Yoyago  vp  the  Birer  AmBion,  indnding  a 

Yiait  to  Pern.    Poet  8^   It. 
SLDON^  (LoBD)  Pnblie  tad  PriTBte  Life,  with  Seleetiona  from 

hit  DIefios,  Ae.  By  Hobaob  Twim.  Portrait  S  Vole.  Poet  8ro.  tU. 

ELQIK  (Lobd).  Letters  and  Jonmals.  Edited  by  Thbodobb 
Walbokd.    With  Prefaee  by  Dean  Btaaley.   8to.  14*. 

Hlj.ieftiilCRR   (Lobd).     Two   Siegea   of  Yiennm  bytha  Tnrka. 

TnniUted from  the  GexmeiL  PoetSvo.    i>. 
SLLIB    (W.)*      Hadagaacar   Beriaited.     The  Peneentiona  and 

Herole  Baflhringe  of  the  MatlTo  Chriatlana.    Iltaetratlona.   8m.    le*. 

Memoir.      By   Hn   Son.      Portrut.    8to.    10a.  6<l. 

(BoBivsov)  Poema  and  Fragments  of  Gainlina.   16mo.  5i. 

KLPHIKSTONB  (Hov.  MovnoTUABT).  History  of  India— the 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Perioda.  Edited  by  PaorxaaoB  Cowxll. 
Map.   8to.  18t. 

Life  of.    [^ee  Colbbbookb.] 

(H.  W.).    Pattexna  for  Turning;    Comprking 

Elllptleal  and  other  Flforee  cut  on  the  Lathe  without  the  nae  of  any 
Ornamental  Chnck.    With  70  Ulastratiooa.    Small  4to.    lU.  > 

ELTON  (Capt.)  and  H.  B.  COTTEBILL.  Adyentnrea  and 
DIaeoTerios  Among  the  Lakes  and  Moontaina  of  Eastern  andCentiml 
Africa.    With  Map  and  lllnstrations.    Sva    91«. 

ENGLAND.  [SeeABTBua — Bbbwbb— Gbokbb — Huvb — IfAnwwAif 

— SiQTB — and  Stahbopb.  | 

ESSAYS  ON  CATHEDBALS.  Edited,  with  an  Introdnetion. 
By  Dbah  Howbom.    8to.    1S«. 

VBBGUSSON    (Jambs).    History  of  Arehitectnre  in  all  Conntries 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  With  l,e0O  lllnstrations.  4  Vols.  Medium  8to. 
I.  k  II.  Ancient  and  MedissTaL    CSs; 
in.  Indian  k  Eastern.  42«.    I Y.  Modem.  81«.  ikL 

Bode  Stone  Monvments  in  all   Coontriea;   their 


Ago  and  Usee.    With  S80  lUostrationa.    Medium  8vo.  Sic 

Holy  Sepulchre  and  Uie  Temple  at  Jemsalem. 


Woodcnta.    8to.    7«.  6«L 

Temples  of  the   Jews  and  other  buildings  in 


The  Parthenon.    An  Essay  on  the  oonstmction  of 

Greek  and  Boman  Temples,  irith  espedal  reference  to  the  node  in 
which  light  waa  introduced  into  their  interiors.    4to.  2l5. 

FLEMING  (PBorBBBOB).    Student's  Manual  of  Moral  Fhiloaophy. 

With  Quotations  and  References.    PoetSro.    7s.6c{. 

FLOWEB  GABDEN.    By  Bby.  Thos.  Jambs.    Fcap.8T0.    Is. 
FOBBES    (Gapt.)     British    Burma    and    ito    People;   NntlTe 
Manners,  Cnstoms,  snd  Religion.    Crown  8to.  10$.  ed. 

FOBD  (BioBABD).    Gatheringa  from  Spain*    Post  Stow    8a.6dL 


the  Haram  Area  at  Jemsalem.    With  lllnstrations.    4to.    42s.  I 
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FOBSTER  (Johh).  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift    1667-1711. 

With  Portrait    8to.    16». 

FORSYTH  (William).  Hortensius;  an  Hiatorical  Esiay  on  the 
Office  Mid  Datie*  of  an  Adrocnte.    lilostratioiia.    8to.   7«.6d. 

Novels   and  Noveliats  of  the  18Ui  Century,  in 

IllaBtration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.  Post  8vo.   10«.  6tf. 

FRANCE  (HuTOBT  of).     [See  Mabkham  — Smkh — Siudists' — 

TOCQUXVILLK.] 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS ;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion— 

and  the  Prisoners  efAbd-el-Kadir.   Translated  by  Lady  Duw  Gobdov. 
PoBt&ro.    %», 

FRERB  (Sim  Babtlb).    Indian  Misidona.    Small  Syo.    2s.  6d. 

Eastern  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Missionary  Labour.    With 

Map.    CroimSvow  bs. 

Bengal    Famine.     How  it  inll  be  Met  and  How   to 

PreTent  Future  Famines  in  India.    With  Maps.    Crown  8yo.      St. 
(Mabt).    Old  Deccan   Days,  or  Hindoo  Fairy  Legends 


current  in  Southern  India,  with  Introduction  by  Sir  Babtlb  FasBB. 
With  50  Illustrations.    Post  6to.    7«.  M. 

G ALTON  (F.).  Art  of  Travel ;  or,  Hinto  on  the  Shifts  and  Con- 
triTanoes  arailable  in  Wild  Countries.     Woodeats.    Post  8to.  7s.  6d. 

QEOGRAPHY.  [See  Busbubt — Cbokxb — Riohabdsob  —  Smith 
— Studbhts'.] 

GEOGRAPHICA  L  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL.    (1846  to  1881 .) 

Supplementary  Papers  (i),  Travels  and  Researches  in 

Western  China.    Bj  E.  Oolbobve  Babeb.     Maps.    Royal  8to.    6». 

GEORGE  (Ebhbst).  The  Mosel ;  a  Series  of  Twenty  Etchings,  with 

DeseriptlTO  Letterpress.    Imperial  4to.    4S«. 
Loire  and    Sonth  of  France;   a    Series  of  Twenty 

Etehiogs,  with  Descriptive  Text    Folio.    42«. 

GERMANY  (Histobt  op).    [See  Kabkhak.] 

GIBBON  (Edwabd).  HUtory  of  the  DeeUne  and  FaU  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Edited  by  Milmav,  Guizot,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Sxxth. 
Maps.    8  Vols.  8to.    60s. 

The  student's  Edition;   an  Epitome   of  the  above 

work,  incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.  By  Dr. 
Wm.  Shitb.    Woodents.    Post  Bro.    7s.  6d. 

GIFFARD  (Edwabb).    Deeds  of  Naval  Daring ;  or,  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Navy.    Fcap.Sro.    8s.  64. 

GILL  (Capt.).     The  River  of  Golden  Sand.    A  Narrative  of  a 

Journey  through  China  to  Burmab.  An  Abridged  Edition,  by  E.  Col- 
BOBMB  Babbb.  With  Memoir  .and  Introductory  EsBay*  by  Col.  H. 
YuLB,  C.  B.    With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Illustrations.    Post  8ro. 

(Mas.).     Six  Months  in  Ascension.     An  Unscientific  Ac- 

count of  a  Scientific  Expedition.    Map.    Crown  8vo.    9«. 
GLADSTONE    (W.  E.).     Rome  and  the    Newest  Fashions    in 
Religion.   Three  Tracts.    8to.    7«.  6tf. 

Gleanings  of  Past  Tears,  1848-78.    7  vols.    Small 

8vo.  S«.  6(/.  each.  I.  The  Throne,  the  Prinee  Consort,  the  Cabinet  and 
Constitution.  II.  Personal  and  Literary.  III.  Historical  and  Specn- 
latlre.    IV.  Foreign.    V.  and  YI.  Ecclesiastical.    YII.  Misoellaneous. 

GLSIG  (G.  R.).  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 
and  Mew  Orleans.    Post  Sro.   S«. 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Post  8vo.     Zs.  6d. 

Narrative  of  Sale's  Brigade  in  A%hanistan.  Post  8vo.  28. 

Life  of  Lord  Clive.    Post  8vo.    St.  M. 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro.    Po8t8vo.   ^.6d. 
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GLYNNE  (F.ir.  Sib  StbpbbiiB.).  Notes  on  the  Charchesof  Kent. 
With  Preface  by  W.U.GlMiston«,M.P.    Illostnttons.    8to.    12<. 

QOLDSMITH'S  (Ouybb)  Works.     Edited  with  Not«B  by  Fbtbb 
CunraroBAM.    Vignettes.    4  Vols.    8to.    80*. 

GOMM  (P.M.  Sib  Wm.).     HU  Letters  and  Journals.    1799    to 
1816.    Edited  bjF.C.  Cut  Qomm.    With  Portrait    8to.    lit. 

GORDON  (Sib  Albz.).     Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Scenes 

firam  the  War  of  Liberation.    PoetSro.   B».6d. 
(Ladt    Vxjww)  Amber-Witch:   A  Trial   for  Witch- 

eraft.    PostSvo.    %». 

French    in  Algiers.     1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 


~  Manual  of  Engligh  Composition.    With  Copious  llIuBtra- 

tlons  and  Practical  Kxercibe-i.    12nQ0.    3*.  6d. 

Child's  First  Latin  Book,  comprising  a  full  Practice  of 


KouDP,  PronouDEi,  and  Adjectiveit,  with  the  Active  Verbs.    16mo.    2i, 
HALLAM'S  (Henry)  WORKS:— 

The  Constitutional  History  op  England,  from  the  Acces- 

Hlon  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  Georee  the  Seennd.  library 
Edition,  3  Vols.  8vo.  80«.  Cabinet  Edition,  3  Vols.  Pout  Svo.  12«.  btw 
denCt  Edition,  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

History    op    Europe   during   the   Middle   Ages.    Library 

Edition,    8   Voli.    Bvo.  SOs.    Cabinet    Edition,  3  Vols.    PoRt  8vo.    12«. 
Btude»V a  Edition,  PobtSvo.  7*.  6<i. 
Literary  History   op  Europe  during  thb    15th,  16th,  and 

17th  Cxntubiks.  Library  Edition,  3  Vols.  8vo.  d6s.  Ckibintt  Editwm, 
4  Vols.    Post  8vo.  l(j*. 

"  (Arthur)   Literary  Kemains;    in  Terse   and  Prose. 

Portrait.    Fcap.  Svo.    3*.  6d. 

HAMILTON  (Andrew).  Rheinsberg :  Memorials  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.    2  Vols.    Crown  Svo.    21#. 

HART'S  ARMY  LIST.    (PublUhed  Quarterly  and AnnuaUy.) 

HATCH  (W.  M.).  The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
a  translation  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics,  and  of  the  Paraphrase  oi 
AndronicuF,  with  an  Introductory  An«lvfiis  otraih  book.    Svo.     lh«. 


Legloo.    2.  The  PriflonerB  of  Abd-6l-Kadir.    Poat8vo.    St. 
GRAMMARS.    [See  Cubtius — Hall — Huttoh— Km«  Edwabd—  | 

LBATHKS— MAJBTZKEB— M  ATTHIJB— 9M1TB.  ] 

GREECE  (Histobt  op).    [See  Gboii— Smith— Studkhts'.] 

GROTE'S  (Gbobgb)  WORKS  :— 

Histobt  of  Grbecb.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  dote 

of  the  generation  contemporary  with  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat. 
Library  Edition.  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans.  10  Vols.  Svo.  190f. 
Cabinet  Edition.     Portrait  and  Plans.  12  Vols.    Post  Svo.  4«.  each. 

Plato,  and  other  Companions  of  Socrates.    8  Vols.   Syo.  45«. 
Aristotle.    With  additional  Essays.    Svo.   129. 
MiNOB  Works.     Portrait.   8to.    14s. 
Letters  ok  Switzerland  ix  1847.    6s. 
Personal  Life.    Portrait    Svo.    12«. 

GROTE  (Mrs.).  '  A  Sketch.    By  Ladt  Eastlakb.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

HALL'S    (T.   D.)   School    Manual  of  English   Grammar.    With 

Copious  Exercises.    12roo.    3$.  6d. 
Primary    English    Grammar  for    Elementary   Schoo's. 

With  134  Exercises.    Based  on  the  above  work.    16mo.    1#.  i 
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KATHERLEY  (Lobd).  The  Coniinuitj  of  Scripture,  w  Declared 
bj  the  TMltmony  of  oar  Lord  and  of  tho  ETvigell«t«  And  AposUej. 
Post  8T0.    Sf.  ed. 

HAY  (Sib  J.  H.  DRaxvoND).    Western  Barbarj^  iU  Will  Tribes 

and  SftTage  Anlmalfl.    Poat  8vo.   U. 
HAYWARD  (A.).    Sketches  of  Eminent  Statesmen  and  Writers. 

Cootents:  Thlera,  HiamArek,  CftToar,  MeMomich,  Moatalember^,  MA- 
bourne,  Welleslef,  Byrim  an<i  Teunjraon,  Venice,  flt.  dimnn,  Sevigni*, 
Du  Deffand,  Hoi  land  House,  Strawberry  Hill.    2  Vo'a.     Sro.    28  <. 

The  Art  of  Dining,  or  Gastronomy  and  Qastronomers 

Post  8vo.    ?«. 
HEAD'S  (Sir  Frahois)  WORKS:— 

Thi  Rotal  ENonrna.    Illnstrations.    870.    12«. 

LiFB  OF  Bib  John  BaRooTVB.     Post  Svo.    1«. 

Rapid  Jourbbt s  acboss  thk  Pampas.    Post  8vo.    2«. 

Bubblbs  from  the  Brubmbn.    Illudtrations.  Post  Svo.   7^?.  OJ. 

IStokbbs  and  Pokbbs  ;   or.  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway.    Poat8vo.    is. 

HEBER'S  (Bishop)  Journals  in  India.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    7a, 

Poetical  Works.     Portrait.    Pcap.  Svo.     8«.  6rf. 

Hymns  adapted  to  the  Church  Service.    16mo.    1$.  6d, 

HERODOTUS.    A  New  English  Version.    Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Eaaays,  Hintntical,  Ethnographical,  ftnd  Gengraphleal,  by  Camox 
'  Rawliiibok,8ie  H.  Rawlinbok  and  Sia  J.  G.  Wiucusoir.    Maps  and 

IVnodcQtN.    4  Vols.     Svo.     48«. 

HERRIES     (Rt.   Hon.    John).     Memoir    of    bis    Public    Life. 

'  Founded  on  his  Letters  and  other  Unpublished  Pacaments.    By  hia 

son.  Edward  Herri«s,  C.B.    3  Vols.    8vo.    24<. 

I  HERSCHEL'S    (Caroi.in*.)   >Iemoir    and    Correspondence.      By 

'  Mrs.  Johx  Hbkacuku    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    7«.  6d. 


FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK.   English,  French, German,  and 
Italian.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    tSmo.   9m.  Sd. 

DICTIONARY:   English.  French,  and    German. 

Containing  all  the  words  and  idt  tmatic  phrases  likely  to  be  required  by 
a  traveller.    Bound  in  leather.    16mo.  Gs. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.     Map  and  Plans. 


PoetSvo.     6» 
NORTH     GERMANY     and     THE    RHINE,— 

The  Black  Forest,  the  Harts.  ThUrinfrerwald,  Saxon  Switzerland, 
R1ii$eD,  the  Qiant  Moantains,  Taunns,  Odenwald,  Elsaaa,  and  Lotb- 
ringen.    Msp  and  Plana.    Post  Svo.    IDs. 

SOUTH     GERMANY,  — Wurtembnrg,    Bavaria, 

Anstrla,  StTrla,  Salahnrg,  the  Alps,  Tyrol.  Hnngary,  and  the  Danube, 
from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Maps  and  Plann.  Poet  Svo.  lOf . 

PAINTING.  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools.' 


Illostrationa.  S  Yolo.  Poet  Svo.  S4.«. 

LIVES  AND  WORKS  OF  EARLY  FLEMISH 


Painters.    Ulnstratloni.    Post  Svo.    7«.  ed, 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 


In  Two  Parts.    Maps  and  Plani.    Post  Svo.    10». 

FRANCE,  Part  I.  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French 

Alpa,  the  Loirs,  Seine,  Gaxonne,  and  PjrMMea.     Maps  and  Plana 
Poat  Svo.  7a.  64. 
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HAND-BOOK— FRANCE,  Fui  IL  Oentnl  Fnnee,  AnT«rgne,  the 
Otcbbm,  BoTgandj,  the  Rhona  ftnd  Bacne,  Frowno^  NIbbm,  Arle«, 
MuMUiM»th«  Fnaflh  Alp^  AImm^  Lotnina,  Cham^i^go%  itc  M^a 
and  Plana.    Foat  8ro.    7«.  W. 

MBDITBRRANBAN~iU  Principtl  laland^  CSiiei, 


Beaporta,  Harbonn,  and  Bordar  Laada.  For  TraTalteia  and  Yaahtamao, 
irith  neariy  60  lUpa  and  Plana.   Poatdro.    SOt. 


ALGSBIA   AND  TUNIS.    Algien,  CoDStantin^ 

Ona, tha  Atlaa  Banga.   Xapa and  Plana.    Poat8rou    10*. 

"  PABISy  ind  SnYirou.     Maps  tad  Plam.    Ittmo. 


U.9d. 


SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Caatilea,  The  Baaqne  Provineea, 
LaoB.Tha  Aaliiriaa,  Qallflfa,  BaCraittadiiza,Andalnaia,  Bonda.  Granada, 
Morda,  Yalanola,  Cataloota,  Arafron,  NaTarra,  Tha  Balaarie 


In  Two  Parti.    Mapa  and  Plana.    FoatSvo.   SQt. 

POBTUGAL,  LnBOB,  Oporto,  Cliitn»  Hafrm,  kc 

Map  and  Flaa.    FoatBro.   lit. 

NORTH   ITALY,    Turin,   IHlaa,  Cremona,   the 


ItaUaa  Lakaa,  Barnmo^  Braada^  Yarona,  Maatna,  Vtcanaa,  Padoa, 
Fanara,  Bologna,  BATonna,  BinunI,  Ptaeanaa,  Oanoa,  tha  Biriara, 
Yaidee^PBnaa,  Modana,  and  Rwnagna.  Mapa  and  Plana.  PoatBro.  10c. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Florence,  Lnooa,  Tnaeany,  The 

Manhaa,  Umbfla,  Ac.    Mapa  and  Plana.    Foat  8to.  10a. 

ROME    AVD  xtB    Emrxmon,     With  50  Maps  and 

Plana.    FoatBvo.    lOt. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Naplea,  Pompeii,  HereolaBeiim* 

andYaaQTina.   Mapa  and  Plana.    PoatSro.   lOi. 

PAINTING.    The  Italian  Sehoola.    niwtrationa. 
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Edition.    With    Plate-*.    6    Vols.    Fcap.  8vo.   18s.;   I'opular  JUUion, 
with  Portraits.    Royal  Sro.    79. 6d. 
MOTLEY  (J.  L.).    History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' Truce,  19M.  Portraits. 
4  Vols.    Post  8to.    St.  each. 

-    Life    and    Death    of    John    of    Bameveld. 

With  a  View  of  the  Primary  Cau«eH  and  MoTementsof  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.     I lluKt rations.    2  Vols.    PostSro.  12«. 

MOZLEY  (Canon).  Treatise  on  the  Auflrnatinian  doctrine  of 
Piedesttination,  with  an  Analys's  of  the  Contents.    Ch>wn  8to.  9«. 
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MITIRHBAD  (Jib.).  The  Yanx-de-Vire  of  Maiiira  Jean  Le  Houz. 

With  Portrait  and  lUuBtraUona.    8to.    SI*. 

MUKBCS  (QivuAL)  Lif6  md  Letten.    Bj  Bar.  G.  B.  Gueia. 

PoitSvo.    8§.9d. 

MUBGHISGN  (8u  Bodiriok).  SilarU ;  or,  a  History  of  the 
Oldest  Bocks  eontslnlng  Orgsnie  Ramsina.  Map  and  Platas.  Sro.   ia«. 

— — ^—  Memoirs.  With  Koticee  of  his  Gontemporaries, 
and  Rise  and  Progress  of  Palnoaolc  Geology.  By  Abcbibax^d  Qbkik. 
PortraiU.   S  Vols.  8to.   80t. 

MUBBAY  (A.  8.).    A  History  of  Greek  Senlptiue. 

Vol.  I.— From  tbe  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Age  of  Pheldias. 

Vol.  II.— Pbeidias  and  his  Sacoessora. 

With  Illostrations.    V  Vols.    BoyalSvo.    Sis. 

MUSTEBS'  (Car.)  Patagonians ;  a  Tear's  Wanderings  orer 
Untrodden  Ground  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  tbe  Bio  Negro. 
IllostrattoDS.    PostSvo.     7«.  6d. 

KAPIBB  (Sn  Wm.).  English  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  Peninsular 
War.    Portrait.    PostSx'o.   U, 

KAPOLEGN     AT     FoHTAnriBLXAV     akd   Elba.      Joomal    of 
Oeeorreneesjmd   Motes  of  ConTersatioDa,    Bj  8ib  Nkil  Camtbbjl 
Portrait.    8to.   16f. 

NASMTTH  (Jamss).  An  Antobiography.  Edited  by  Samnel 
Smiles,  LL.D.,  with  Portrait,  and  70  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    16«. 

KAUTICAL   ALMANAC    (Thi).    {By  Avtlunity,)     2«.  6d. 

KAYTLIST.    (Monthly  and  Quarterly.)   PoatSvo. 

NSW  TESTAMENT.  With  Short  Ezplanatoiy  Commentaiy. 
By  Abcbdbaoox  Cbubtov,  MJL.,  and  the  Bxbbop  ov  St.  Datid's. 
With  110  authentic  Views,  Ae.    S  Vols.    Crown  6to.    ils.to«iid. 

NEWTH  (Samubl).  First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy;  an  Intro* 

doction  to  the  Study  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Light,  Heat, 
and  Sound,  with  numerons  Examples.    Small  Sro.   8f.  64. 

■ Elements  of  Mechanics,  including  Hydrostatics, 

with  nomerons  Examples.    Small  Svo.   8«.M. 

Mathematical  Examples.    A  Graduated  Series 


of  Elementary  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Logarithms,  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Mechaniea.    Small  Sro.   8«.  fUL 

NICOLAS  (Sia  HAaaifl).  Hiatoric  Peerage  of  England.  Exhi- 
biting the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Present  State  of  erery  Title  of  Peer. 
age  which  baa  existed  In  this  Country  since  the  Conquest.     Bf 

WiLUAM   COUBTB<irB.     8vO.     80f. 

NIMBGD;  On  the  Chace— Turf— and  Bead.  With  Portrait  and 
Plates.  Crown  8to.  6f.  Or  with  Coloored  Plates,  7«.  6<t 

NGBDHOFF    (Chab.).      Commnnistie  Societies    of  the  United 

I  states.    With  40  lllnstratlons.    Sro.    16«. 

NGBTHCOTE*S  (8ib  Jobh)  Notebook  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
I  Containing  Proceedings  during  its  First  Session,  1640.    Edited,  with 

a  Memoir,  by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton.    Crown  8to.  99. 

i  OBNSBY  (BoBBRT,  Pbof.).    Memoirs  of  James  Hope  Scott,  Q.  C. 

I  (of  Abbotsford).  With  Selections  fh>m  his  Cnrrpspondeuce.  S  rols.  8vo. 

OTTEB  (B.  H.).     Winters  Abroad :  Some  Information  respecting 

Places  Tisited  by  tbe  Author  on  account  of  bis  Health.    Intended  for 

the  Use  and  Guidance  of  Inrallda.    7«.  6d. 

CovTK!fTS.    Australta:— Melbourne,  Tasmania,  Sydney,  Qneentlssd, 

The  RUerina,  Alglflni,  Ci^pe  of  Good  Hope,  Datos. 

OWEN  (LxBUT.-Cok).  Principles  and  Practiee  of  Modem  Artillery, 
Including  Artillery  Material,  Gnnnerr.  and  Organisation  and  Use  of 
ArUUery  in  WarfAre.    With  lUnstraUons.    Sro.    l&s. 
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SMITH'S  CDR.IV11.)  ENGLISH  COURSE:— 

ScpooL  Mahdal  ut  iSiiaLiJii  Guauhir,  witq  Conous  ExmcraEH 

iind  App.l.ili»>.     Pu.(Bvr..    3..W. 

pBiHAar  Kiiausa   Qbxukab,  fur  KhmenUry  Sc1ia«la,  u-it'j 
3IAKDAL  or  KxaLi.vn  CoxI'usitiok.      Wllh  Coploas   IUDstr.L~ 


A  SiuLLEB  Makdal  ot  Modz:r:<  Geoouafut.    Idmo.    2^.  6d. 
BaiTH-S  (Da.  Wm.)  FUENCH  COCIISE:— 

Fbbrch  PuaciPiA.      Part  I.  A    First  Conne,  coutuuing  a, 

anmuv,  Uekciux,  ltirrri.es,  ind  VKihuliripo.    iiiud.    Vi.  k.i. 
Arpusix  TO  FEKnen  Phikcii'ia,    I'irl  I,     ContaininE  ed- 

FaitiCH  pRiHciPU.  I^Ttll.  A  Beailing  Book,  conUining 
FiblH.  BloclM,  ind  Anmlalfi.  Kilunil  irt.tory.  and  Scenei  tcim  Iho 
Hlntorr  of  Fniics.  With  Gmnmailci)  (jueadDm,  Nolu  uid  cuiiiuuh 
KlymoliHilcil  UkiIodiiit-    llmo.    ii.  ej. 

Fkekcb  pRiBCiriA.     Part  HI.  Prosa  Compoailion,  contaiaiDK 

A  SiiUmUle  Ciinr'i  of   EicniMS  on  Uie   Sj-uiai,  irllh  Ilie  PrincipAl 
BulM  or  StdUI.    llnio.  [/aUr/Vru. 

Srccnn'B   Fbkrcu   tiRAvxAR.      B;  C.  IIkbds-Wall.     With 

SiuLLiB  OKAHifAli  OF  TUB  Fre:icu  Languaqk.  Abridged 
fma  lb«  nboTs.    ismo.    3i.  ej. 

SMITH'S  (Da.  Wm.)  OBUMAN  COURSE  i— 

Oxuu«  Fbisoi?!!.    P*rt  I.  A  Firet  German  Coune,  contciD- 

l^BQnBDU.IMcctiii.EienlHltODk.iDdVDrihulArlsB.  lima.  3>.eiy. 

Qkhux  PmciriA.    J'trt  II.     A  Keading  Book  ;  cunULiniDg 

F(M«,StBito,aBd  AnndoWrklfilunl  IJKIoi},  iDd  Sudu  frrm  llifi 

.HUT.    l^n.  U.M. 
icAL  OmaxAa  GKAHiiAa.    Post  Svo.    3«.  3J. 
iB.  Wm.)  ITALIAN  COUIISE  :— 

" "  mtalningi 

nd  llalcnilJi 


i-7kftIL  A  FInt  IbLliim  Reading  Book, 
■kM^BMVh  Mri  Fuu(«  '""°  the  bul 
^^^^^■^HvmMhb.  Noua,  and  ■  Coploiu 
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KASSAM  (HoRMUzr).     BriUsh  Mittion  to   Abjaalnia.    Illastn- 

tloDB.   8  VoU.    8vo.    VBt.  I 

RAWLINSOK'S  (Cakoh)  Hezodoint.    A  New  EDgliab  Yenion. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Easaji.  Maps  uid  Woodeats.   4Volf.    8ro.  48*. 

Five  Qreftt  Monarehies  of  CbilcUea,  AiiTiia,  Media, 


Babykmia,  and  Penia.  With  Mapaand  IHnstratloiia.  8  VoIjl  8r«.  4St». 
(SiE  Huirt)  England  and  Roaaia  in  the  East ; 


8eriM  of  Paper*  on  the  Condition  of  Central  Alia.    Map.    8vo.    12*. 

REED  (Sir  £.  J.)  Iron-Clad  Ships;  their  Qaalitiea,  Perfonnanoes, 
and  Coat.  With  Chapters  on  Timet  Shipa,  Iroo-Clad  Bama,Ae.  With 
llltutrations.    8vo.    12j. 

■  Letters  from  Rassia  in  1875.    Sto.*   5i. 

Japan :    Its  History,   TAditions,  and  Religions.      With 


MarratiTO  of  a  Viait  in  1679.  Illaatrationa.  8  VoU.  8to.    88*. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bhipboilding  in  Ircn  and  Steel. 

Second  and  revise  d  edition  iiith  Plans  and  Woodeuts.    8to. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES  (Thi).    By  Jams  a>d  Hokaob  Smhe. 

Woodcuts.    Poet  8vo.  3*.  6d. ;  or  Ibpuktr  JBdUion,  Fcap.  8to.  U. 

REMBRANDT.    [See  Middlstoh.] 

REVISED  VERSION  OP  N.T.   [Ses BacaETt— Burooh— Coot] 

REYNOLDS'  <S»  Joshua)   Life  and  Timea.    By  C.  R.  Lmlib, 

KJL.  and  Tom  Tatlob.    Portraits.    8  Vols.    8to.    42*. 

RICARDO*S  (David)  Political  Works.  With  a  Notice  of  Ua 
Life  and  Writings.  By  J.B.VCoi.looh.   8vo.   18*. 

RIPA  (Fathbb).  Thirteen  Teara  at  the  Court  of  Peking.    Post 

8to.    8*. 

ROBERTSON  (Cahov).  History  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  from  the 
Apostolie  Age  to  the  Reformation,  1617.    8  Vols.   Poet  8to.    6*.  eaeb. 

ROBINSON  (Rav.  Da.).    Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the 

Adjacent  Regions,  1838-~58.    Maps.  8  Vols.  8to.  48*. 

(Wm.)  Alpine  Flowers  fdr  English  Gardens.    With 

70  lllustrmttons.    Crown  8to.    7*.  64, 

The  English  Flower  Gardtn.  Its  Style  and  Posi- 
tion. With  an  IlliiatrAtrd  Dictionary  of  all  the  PiHnta  nsed.  and 
JiirectioDB  for  their  Culture  aud  ArTaogement.  With  numeioos 
lUuatrationa.    Med'um  8vn. 

• 6nb-Tropical  Garden.    Illastratioos.    Small  8iro.  6s. 

-  - Parks    and    Gardens    of   Pari^,    considered     in 

Relation  to  the  Wanta  of  other  Citie4  and  of  Public  and  Prlrate 
Gaidena.      With  350  lIlDStraaooa.    bvo.     1<^. 

Wild    Garden;    or.    Our   Groves     and  Gardens 

made  B<>aiittful  by  the  Nataralixaiion  of  Uarrir  Exotic  Plants.  Being 
me  wav  onwardd  from  the  Dare  Afces  of  Flower  Gardening,  with 
Siiggesttona  f  ir  the  Regeneration  of  IJare  Boidfrs  of  tho  London 
Parka.    With90  Illnstrationa.    8to.    10*.  td, 

-  —  Hardy  Flowers.  Descriptions  of  upwards  of  1300 
of  the  most  OrDamental  Species  ;  with  Directions  for  their  Arrange- 
ment, Culture,  &c.    Post  8vo.    3«.  6d. 

God's  Acre   Beantiful ;  or,  the  Cemeteries  of  the 


Future.     With  8  Illustrations.    Svo.    7*.  6</. 

ROBSON  (E.  K.).  School  AaoHinoTURB.  Remarks  en  the 
Planning,  Designing,  Building,  and  Furnishing  of  School-houses. 
Illustrations.    MinltHm  Svo.    1^. 

ROME  (UiBToar  o»).  [Se<j  Gibbok — Liddbll— Smitb — Studbkts'.] 


PUBUSHBD  BY  MR.  MURRAY.  S6 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIBNTIPIC  TAPERS. 

Svolt.    8to.    so*,  each.    Uftlf  moroeeo,  28*.  each. 
RUXTON  (Qmo.  P.).  Travela  inMezico;  with  Adyentares  among  Wild 

TrIbM  and  Animala  of  the  Prairtee  and  Roekj  Mountains.  Poat  8vo.  Ht.fitf. 
ST.  HUGH  OP  AVALON,  Buhop  of  Lincoln;  hU  Lifo  by  G.  G. 

Pkert,  Canon  of  Lincoln.    Poet  8to.   10».  M. 
ST.  JOHN  (Chablv).     Wild  Sports  and  Natural  HUtory  of  the 

Hlffhlande  of  Scotland.    Illnatrated  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    16$.   Cheap 

Siiiiai,  Post  8to.  8«.  8d. 

(Batli)  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  DeMrt.  Po«t  8to.  2«. 

SALDANHA  (Duki  or).    [See  Carhota.] 

SALE'S  (Sn  Bobbbt)  Brigade  in  Affghanistan.  With  an  Account  of 
the  Defence  oi  Jellalabad.    By  Rbt.  G.  R.  Olbio.    Post  8to.    U, 

SCEPTICISM  IN  GEOLOGY;  and  the  ReaaonB  for  It  An 
assemblage  of  faets  from  Natnra  oombininf  to  refute  the  theory  of 
''Causes  now  in  Aetion.'*    ByVKBirisa.   Woodcuts.   CrovrnSra  6*. 

SCHLIEMANN  (Dr.  Hkvrt).  Troy  and  IU  Remains.  A  Narra- 
tire  of  Researches  and  DiscoTerle*  made  on  the  Site  of  ilium,  and  lu  the 
Trojan  Plain.    With  60J  llluMratloos.    Medium  Svo.    4%$. 

Ancient  MycensB  and  Tiryns.     With  600  lUus- 

trstions.    Medium  Svo.    60$, 
-  llios ;    the    City  and  Country  of  tV  e  Trojans, 

indudinjT  sll  Recent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made  on  the  Site 
of  Troy  and  the  Trosd.  With  an  Autobiography.  With  SOCO  Illus- 
tratioDS.    Imperial  Svo.    fiO«. 

Troja:  Be^ulta  of  the  Latest  Researches  and 


DlscoTeries  on  the  site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  tho  Ileroic  Tumuli 
nnd  other  sites  mado  m  1882  :  with  a  journey  to  tho  Truad  in  1881. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Medium  bvo. 
SCHOMBEKG   (Giribal).    The   Odjsaey  of  Homer,  rendered 

into  English  versf>.   2  vols.    Svo.    94s. 

SCOTT  (Sir  Gilbirt).    Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Deyelopment 

of  Medtnval  Architecture.    With  400  lUuktiatioDS.    2  Vols.    Medium 
Svo.    42#. 

SCRUTTON  (T.  E.).  The  Laws  of  Copyright.  An  Examination 
of  the  Principles  wh<ch  should  fieguUte  Literary  and  Artistic  Pro- 
perty in  Euglsnd  and  otber  Countries.    8vo. 

SEEBOHM  (Hrhrt).  Siberia  in  Kurope ;  a  Naturalist's  Visit  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Petchora  In  N.E.  Russia.  Illustrations.  Crown  Hvo. 
14s. 

Siberia  in  Asia.    A  visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Yenes^y 

in  Esstem  Siberia.    With  Descriptions  of  the  Natural  iiiiit  ry,  Migra- 
tions of  Birds,  iK.    Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    14$. 

SELBORNE  (Lord).  Notes  on  some  Passages  in  tho  Liturgical 
History  of  the  Ref«Yrmed  Engllvh  Church.    Svo.    6«. 

SHADOWS  OP  A  SICK  ROOM.       Preface  by  Canon  Liddor. 

16mo.    3$.  6d. 

SHAH  OP  PERSIA'S  Diary  during  his  Tour  through  Europe  in 

1S78.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    12«. 
SHAW  (T.  B.).  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Post  Svo.    7«.  ed. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature.     Selected  from  the 

Chief  Writers.    PCstSve.    7$.6d. 

(Robrrt).  Vi^it  to  High  Tartary,  Yarkand,  and  Kaahgar, 

and  Return  Journey  over  the  Karakomm   Pass.    With   Map  and 
Illustrations.    Svo.    1S#.  f 

SIERRA  LEONE ;  Described  in  Letters  to  Priends  at  Home.    By 

A  Ladt.    Post  Svo.    9».  9d. 

SIMMONS  (Capt.)..  CoDBUtution  and  Practice    of  Courta-Mar- 

tlal.    Svo.    16«. 
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8MILBS'  (SA]IU■^  LL.D.)  WORKS  :— 

British  Emqihxibs  ;  from  the  JSarliest  Period  to  the  deAth  of 

th*  Siephenaona.    IllagtntioaB.  6  Vola.  Ciova8<ro.  7«.  &i.  Mch. 

Gbomok  Stbphxhsov.    Poet  8to.    3s,  6(2. 
Jambs  Nasxtth.     Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Cr.  8to.    16<. 
Scotch  Natitralist  (Thos.Bdwaid).  lUnstiatioBB.  Post  Sto.  6«. 
SojTCH  GsoLOQiST   (RoBBBT  Dick).  lilnstntioiif .    Ciown  8to. 

12*. 

HuouKNOTS  IB  Ebqlabd  abd  Ibblabd.    Crown  8to.   7$.6d. 
Sblt-Hblp.     With  lUnstrations  of  Conduct  and  Penerer- 

anca.    Poet  8to.  6«. 

Chabactbb.    a  Book  of  Noble  Characteristics.  Post  8to.  6«. 
Thbift.    a  Book  of  Domestic  CounseL    Post  8to.    6s. 
DuTT.  With  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience,  and  Endurance. 

Post  8to.    6a. 

Ibdustrial  Bioorapht;  or.  Iron  Workers  and  Tool  Makers. 

PostBvo.    6c. 

Bot's  Y otaob  Boubd  thb  World.    Illustrations.    Poet  Sto.  6«. 

SMITH  (Dr.  Oborob)  Student's  Manual  of  the  Geographj  of  British 
India.  Physical  and  PoUUcal.    With  Mapa.    Post  8vo.    7*.  6«r. 

■  Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D.  (Bombay),  Missionary  and 

Philanthropist.    Portrait    PostSvo.    9«. 

(Phiup).  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  from  the  Creation 


to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  A.D.  47S.    8  Vols.    8va    8U.  6d. 
SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  DICTIONARIES:— 

DicnoBART   or    thb    Biblb;    its    Antiquities^   Biography, 

Oeofraphy,  and  Natural  History.    lUnstrations.    S  Volf.   8ro.   lOSt. 
CoBCDB  Biblb  Diotiobart.    Illustrations.     Sro.    2ls. 
Smaller  Biblb  Diotiobart.    Illnstrationa.  Post  8vo.  7$,  6d. 

Cbristiab  Abtiquitibs.  Comprising  the  History,  Insti- 
tutions, and  Antlqaities  of  the  Christian  Chareh.  lUnstrations.  9  Vols. 
Medium  8to.    32. 18«.  <U. 

Cbristiab  Bioorapht,  Litbratitrb,    Sbctb,  ahd  Doctribbs  ; 

fmra  the  Times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charlemagne.  Medlom  6to. 
Vols.  I.  II.  &  III.    8I«  ed.  eaeh.     (To  be  eompleted  in  4  Vols.) 

Grbbc  abd   Boxan   Abtk^uitibs.      IllosuationB.     Medium 

8TO.    iBc 
Grbbk  abd  Roxab  Bioorapht  abd  Mttholoot.  IllufitratLon& 

8  Vols.    Medium  Sro.    4L  U. 

Grbbk   abd    Bomab     Geoorapht.     2    Vols.    lUnstrations. 

Medium  8to.    66$, 

Atlas  of  Ahcibbt    GBooRAPHr — Bibuoal   abd    Clabsioal. 

Folio.   BLSa. 

Classical    Diotiobart    of    Mttholoot,    Bioorapht,    abd 

GsooaAPRT.    I  Vol.    With  760  Woodents.  8to.    18«. 
Sxallbr  Classical  Diot.    Woodouts.    Crown  Sro.  7s.  6i. 
SxALLBR  Grbbk  abd  Romab  Artiquitiss.   Woodcuts.  Crown 

CoxpLBTB  Latir-Eholish  Dictiohart.    With  Tables  of  the 

Boman  Calendar,  Measures,  Weights,  and  Money.    Sro.    9U. 

SvALLER  Latib-Kboush  Diotiobart.    12mo.    7s.  6tL 
Copious  abd  Critical  Ebglish-Latib  Diotiobart.    Sto.    2U. 
Shallbr  Eboush-Latxb  Diotiobart.    12mo.  7&  6d, 
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\  SMITH'S  (Dr.  Wm.)  ENGLISH  COURSE  :— 

!  SonooL  Mahual  of  English  Gkaxkab,  with  Copious  Exjekgises 

I  and  Appendices.     Post  8to.    S«.  Hd, 

I  Primary  English   Grammar,  for  Elementary  Schools,  witti 

carefully  fcraduated  parsing  lessons.     16mo.    Is. 
Manual  of  English  Composition.      With  Copioos   IllaBtrA- 
tions  and  Practical  Exercises.     12mo.  S$.  6d, 

Primary  Histort  of  Britain.    12mo.    28.  6(L 

School  Manual    or    Modern    Geoqraput,    Physical    and 

PoliUeal.    Post  8to.    &t. 

A  Smaller  Manual  of  Modern  Geography.    16mo.    2s,  6d. 
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